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Chronicle of Events. 


January 1929. 

’21) ThR Delhi Mualim All-ranirfl (’oiifcirnnr - In (J Ihf trmjtitnuj 

(1<!tnanclin^ rct.rntinu c»f naparatr Maulana 5Iahntt}(*'i Alt 

advised MusHalmans not to \>o afraid of lhf‘ Hindu majorny m in hH ih^n 
religious battk'S in the past one monlem had ov.*rpt)\vrrod thr <'0 ’* Kafirs.** 
The Bengal i^rngresHivo Party (hnifrrrnro spoOfiorfd by Mr. J N, Diipta 
hold in Calcutta under the presidency of Sj. Hirendranath DuUs -Ihe 
“ aim ” of the Parly bring to work for tlie pnlifioal uplift of thr oouufry 
by educating ignorant massoB and soiviDg the piohlcmi* of illdK&lttj and 
appalling mortality. 

The All-India Utkal Conference hold in the (’ungrtw panda', Caieufta 

under the presidency of id. Gopabandhu Cluiudhury who uigrd umty nsi 

the only motto in every walk of life. 

do. Hijctecnlh Sj^psion of the Indian Hcienc’ CoiL^resH e.immonced M Ui^ 
Government Houee Madras, under the presidrmey (4 Pr. I CP V, iUman and 
continued till the next week. 

Twelfth Session of the Indian Kconomic Poiifercnce held at .My tore umirr 
the presidency of Prof : V, G. Kale, 

do. Third AH-India Womeu’s Conference on riiuatioimi reform* held at 
Patna under tlm presidency of U. H. the Dowager Hani of Mandi. 

Students* vStrike in the Gujrat Ckdlcge, Ahmo^labad arising out of a 
put up by the Princijml asking thoae stuHcmti who retoftinesl ahatmt on i 4 « 
day of the arrival of the Simon Commisaloa In India to a flm; at 
Us. $ and to rc-appear for the examination, 

do. A statement ifigued by Dr. Ansari and a Tmmb'*r uf other promtnrnt 
leaders protesting in strong terms ngainst. v^htdrsale and iinlijicrimiuat^ 
arrests and toriurc and tyranny ” allegci! to bn pef|HOraied on yoou;^ 
students anrl prominent nationalists in the Punjab In ounneetjon wIili 
the J3aundcrB’ murder. 

th*. In a statement to the piess Mr. Mahionul \ .ikuli, an acDv ' nirnnber «it 
the Delhi AlM’artjcrt t loufereue fit (‘hired t h.ti many loolud- 

ing himself were in favour of joint oiet^torateii aod that undrr a democra- 
tic constitution the mnjoniy wts lamtid lu rale w}mte¥<!r 
might l>e provided for the minarilics. 

do, Beventh annual ConvrKtation of the Oupat Vidyapiih iodd at Ahmedabad 
-—Blfthtma Gandhi exhorted the stvJtlrnda to strive Un ibc ttclivcranoe of 

the country from her unBcrk'S ; the oliject of ibi b isducaiign almald I«b 
deliverance. 

A very brilliant ad Ircss dchvtued by M rs. Kattiala*!cv} t1mltop||*lhi^ya 
in Calcutta advtmating tii»* claimH tif women nn fdual of hs the iuujal, 
political anil e«tocation;il advancement of the country, 

do, The racmljers of the Himon Commiwsitm i4nd the Central C'ommsuee 
arrived in Calcutta early morning utmJraty to the ex|*t'Cialitia <>( Iht 
Congress CotnmiUce which organiird a huge Imyccdt demonatfatirm, 
Lucknow Municipal elect ion Hhunllidrvi Hitra, Luckttow*« |m»i 
woman to aspire to Municipal Comml»»iyn*^rahtp rcinrocd at the of 
poll acourlng over 70 per oeat of total voles cait. 
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K}r?t of thr Hnut;} Indmn IV- j o-Y * ‘t j,jrr?'iir<* mrl at 

TiivarsHrum unrfrf fio’ Stj^u}*?;^ ! j’rrs‘''ir?.Jp^3j' H M V;jiifrfir,ir4xya. 
Alidiciin'tiii nl K;nj( Amana, a of Afi^an-^ian la f,o. -y; pf hi* hotclKr 

rhnrf I na^a!yj,ii- -Tli^ r^'f^rm pro^iT^n.rro' wo rh liolor hnt 

tlr^stjo wftj» an rx«'u«>f" ftif rrvoA^hi; I » a»}M,nr.?y. Jo 

th#* w}.ii ririiirnf*, t nr Kitij: 'va* rjA«iy Ut rnuf'^'l i :fi j^fpj^rannnf"^ hu? 
{hr ti'lu*! ftahj^TfR ni^^*^^A otJ Iss* fi»vorrjTig £hr and iatjjnhirrj? 

Tat'/y fftmi y» ’^.14; Amarnda kirkrd ihr 1 nrnnr fnt hn^i <^'-jrrn, Tu«» 
hf nrtdr hutorj uii' 4^**' by n ll 34:^ fa.) fur {)<r r-aus^* uf drnji.rjacy. 


flsving n^ideraf' ’ hrfoTr ih^ Sdnon Tfimm j*j 6 j ;p, f’a jy»fa on uri -.ul of 
Ihr tdmmhrr of ihur.mrrrr-, Mr (Ire.r^^r UrvUr^y ^a',d f* at on 

thtf* a*ttfii!j{in i>( thr tratjufrr uf Law and fhdrr to a thr A«»nr;' 

atid Lhftml>rra Imd t ut romr fo any ntianimanitf fjndu.;^ )ou majon'y 
of rbftr«fafr« had f*xprfF^»r^^ tbrart^ Wrfa m fav nir of ihr tran*trr. 


Befolt thfr Ajt* of £ ‘on^rtif (hirnmift^r at Adaha is }, S,? I't-i Ih-^hadxjr 
Baprii apino-i 'if for and la for f^o' mititmom spr fur 

marHftgr', lh‘ w<titUI tin aA*ay wiiti Htn#ai3^ arid prir*'? and .h!. antral and 
orthodoxy as tltr gffauj^t uifrtiy of sucsal fotm. 


X/ <Iau* do, R^ng inayatuUft of Afghanistan forc^'^i tr* ainfiratr attrt a la)s' 

rolc’-~Bscbd*Srtkao, thr rr-t^a Irsdrr ircupjrd K.ihol ami air^um^ I 
power lunif.r the title of ffahdtii'dah Clh»x\ 

Opening Day ot ihr i\ |\ U‘gSft]at;vr Ouuncsl ai Nagpitr -Swarajist? 
alMfCQt during Governor’? oj^niing arfdns^. 


18 J 4 D. (io, 0. Ih Onmcil— ii^-Hignataju uf i!ef«r*. Ungiisv n ii a lUu an i 1 . .) lU-d;*'* 

Minialer^— Goveromrut tupk charge uf {ranelerroti ih'paHnirof** 

The* niUon*Yuung i'crnmifialun Urporf on the c twr union of K49trrn 
and Central Africa puhh»h«ii at CumTOis^ion rrcomtnrnded tho 

fatabU^^hmnU of a High Comnaissioner with fx^^ruttYc power? ov/o K^rrja, 
Tgamia, XanganyiU m preliminary to the appointment of a thivernor* 
(I'-neral whose function vviH b*r to ftecurc common policy on maHer« 
affecting the prestrot and future tltvdopmcai of nativci and their reiatluni 
with iinmigraat cornnaunUiea. 

At the Alwar Jubilee H, H. the Nawab of Hhopal declarff! that the 
Indian Princes sympathiseit with the aspiration? of the Indian pcoplo and 
were not opposed to the democratic form of Government and dirt not 
want to stand in the way of political advance— The Maharaja of Alwar 
replying to the many trihiura t-aid : “ L»'t it said that each one of 
ua played our game, whether PrinceH on whe'hor ortlsnary people, arui 
that all were united, m we are at the prrsrid mornenf^ in uur pray<*f m 
making this Ind’a the great heritage that our forefathers have sent clown 
to naJ' 

21 Jan. (’0* Ex-King Amanulla of Afghanistan officially reacinded hi? aUiication and 

assumed supreme power at Kandahar to regain his throne from the rebel 

Chief Bachr-*-Sakao who wag now occupying Kabul, 


S3 Jar, 


24 Jan. 
2t> Jan. 


27 Jan, 


do. 


do. 


(’ 0 . 


do. 


King Amanuila’s preparation to quell rebellion —Btatt-ment oiutrd ly 
Indian leaders warning the Government of India against *‘arjy poluiral 
or military intervention in A'ghanistan which would in any way icmi "to 
violate the independence of the coniitiy. 


Mahatma Uamlin’s scheme for the boycott of foicign cloth and d^tir to 
door campaign submitted to the wotkirg committee of the Ooogrw 

Hirong oppoeition to the Trade? Disputes liill at thr M 8 M 
Employees Ooufcri ncc at Madras-— Drastic modificationa urgt^l * - ^ 

Eighth Session of tho Andhra Siudcnis’ Conference held at Masuhoutum 

under I be prcsidcocy of Mr. K. Chandy. pHtam 


The Hindusthan Beva Dal Coiifcicnce in Calcutta gave a happy h-ad to 
country by suggesting that the last Sunday of every momh fihouhi L 
observed ,s Flse Day when the Nalional flan ah.ml.l be hoi.ie It In 
convcDieiit places at 8 A M. punctually; January 27 tli brlDu tbelMt 
Sunday in January wa, obterved as Flag Day in a large number ot pl,^ 
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28 Jan. ‘20 Opening tiay of the Winter Hosaion of the Awmhly at N^w 

D<3lhi : — Viceroy'B speech reviewing the political siiuatum— - Appomf- 
raent of Royal Commiflsiou to review labour corifiiti.'nK anununcM”^ 
Declaration of 1017 stands as solemn pledge nf British people to Indtad’ 
Opening day of the U. V, land Madras Lgislativc Councile at Luckuow 
and Madras respectively. 

20 Jan, do. Ft. Motilal Nehru’s co ument. on tlic Victjroy’s Assembly Pp^'Cb **Thc 

door of negotiation is not close i. There is yet ample time for a free 
exchange of opinion on terms honourable to all, provided the will fur 
such a free exchange is t here ”, 

In the Assembly Mr, M. K. Acharyo's amendment for the post ponenr'Td 
of the consideration of the bill until the Age of Con8'‘nf. Cornrdtfee'* 
report was published, carried by 58 against 41 votes; oflicial meail>er« 
making commou cause with the oppositionist h of the bill. 

30 Jan, do. In the Assembly the President by his cant ing vote caune 1 the rejecuun 

nf the resolution moved by Kumar Hananjaya Singh, urging gwmg 
immediate effect to the rccommenrlai ions of the fbnema Ktnjuny Timv 
millce Report by the introduction of legislative mra'mres rrtpnnog the 
compulsory registration of persons and compaaicp cngagril m pir^^iutrng, 
exhibiting, distributing and importing iPtnH tjr owning or cotitroiUug 
cinema bouses, the preduirnnanco of tiic lu iian element brutg afv^uird lu 
all such concerns. 

Mahatma Gandhi sounded a waining n do to sstutP-n's atAhnudalat 
on the futility of meetings luid adviBcd tlnuu lu ply the Gh.uka or huAk 
Khadilar. 


4 Feb. do. 


‘'i Fi In do, 


February 1929] 

3 leb, do, Kidnapping senro in Uombay— Patlians viethnutf^d the n| a 

rumour that they were kidnapping children -Tfie pdice came in cunfhtit 
with angry Hindu crowds which wore aitackitig the jvalbaojt, 

Btudente' Day celebrations throughout Bengal with proociaions 
meetings, 

Opening Day^ of the Winter Session of th«^ B, k 0. LegiaUtive t’ouneil at 
patna.—Opening Day of the OuM Wuatber Seatiuu of the B«‘ngal Wiv- 
Jativc Council in Calcutta. 

In the Assembly Ouvernment re, mt ro.lue, -d the Pubhe HAfety Bdl and 
moved its reference to a Select (lom(nitl»’e‘-'l>f. MooiijiHp*! reiwdution far 
( ompulaory Military liaitiing in Schools and Codegea apptovrd by tbts 
Ai my Secretary. 

I he House of Commons p\,«s'i the Jirnt r^'aling of the Indian H'^b thmd* 
Bill which eipialis-'d the pofeituni oljU.u Advnrat/*a and Pira ler# 
regarding <iimliJlca( ion for appointments Judges «* H,gb thmnn. 

Henoua communal riots in Bombay arising out Jol the PaOmn kidnapping 
scam of 3rd February^-Not within living memory in India had thf*ro 
so terrible and prolonged violent strife bctwHin Mahomedana and Hindu#, 
ncofSfiltfttmg the callirrg out of military and troopt to tire on hugf* moalerp 

di«r>erac ».Thc riot contlmiml till tbs ISth (rmliim 
jn 137 kdled and 783 mptred according to offioial rftmft. 

Lively debate on the Public Safety Bill in the AiMiombly— Dewan Chamao* 
Jala challenge to Home Member that the bill mm itstrmltice'd last 
emion but wag not paased. Four months have «ltjcc but nothing 

like dcBtruction of society hai come U> |>aigd’ 

a e)Heaiiin({ fraiiehi«o lo wotacn carricti by 

^*’nn?.rnm *“ * vi<:iofy Iw tise aiuttfot* 

— aoTemmsiit canceikd tiao on sta,lentt. 

Debate on the Safety Bill continued In the A**eml)ly~H MotiUl bb. 

3 ',1 ‘ »Kain»l iLianktUonalliOT 

and the Indian National Congrew, •v.vuwhrb 


i> Feb, doa 
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7 FcE Mr, L, HirnbamurtL a mrmHrr of ih W.nk^U of \ I, {’ r. 

arr<'ttio«! at ^t/va^ia, N i wirr^n' was phtrvn but vvau .y 

chargirtt uitfirr S. 12i A, JA.f A, an-i f ut R R, (\ 

in tho 2a‘i n-a^hni^ of Hjo RuM,!- S^fofy H ;j Ry a 

majoriJy of rl^von vn*oF, An utui^u^Hy number r4 t* nirmt^rt 

’wfRi abKmt af th'- hmr of f hf' cntu-al tliif^ausn. bi;! wan no** rjf th*' 

ou>f<t jm^Kirfanf roRi^tot I VO m^aj*aroj» tiruu-ht forw.iof ant sj^: fGnv^roM 

luiit PR ciftlly onnbrmnt^! if, 

S Foij. tIo, fn r >mRHanq«* with *h« ro»oluhon of ihf R«a^U'*P»^ ^'4i hr *0 a ' R -n- 

^roptonon to contrihutr a oortajn |>^rc‘*nJauo «f ih ' to fh*' 
(h>ngrr»p futiclp!, Rumht Moljial Rropj.lora nf thr A I R t\ pa' I 

Up. lEiO IK) far to tho Aibln’Ha f’nngrop^ Rommnto*^ oOR’*^, Ho 
the o^icft that the amount reRrcpinifd a Rorc'jntago of h;f> nnx^m^ 
the rmlution wap pap»ed, 

Herioufl Himlu Muslim not in Rmihay artsm^; oat uf th<^ TaUjau ki * 
ping aoare. 


& Ketf. 

U Feb. 


do, 1‘abna Youth fUmh'ronctv-Mr, Bohhap fbmndra nixpirin:^ addroj^ti 

on the idoal of the Y'outh to crratc nrw society nod nojw nah?tn anrl nn 
the noc(i ol natjonal prieau to infuR'^ new life to bu.M a nrw nanon. 

do, Bengal Council— Swarajiat victory in carrying rctKihitiona urging con* 
mittcoi to examine inland ateamcr iicrvicat and to enquire labour can- 
ditionp. 

B. A; O, Council— Bre&mUtion of Biniget far 10211*30. 

Rigbth S<*««ion of the Chamber of Vrinen ai^mc4 at l^siw Dhhi hr H K, 
the Viceroy In which the Trm wat admitted —Tlu’ Maharaja of 
u;K)n whose puggestion the decisioti was made to lift the v^il of ** myno ry 
and secrecy from the proccc^lings saljJ that such a step “ proi'U to Ur 
world in a most efifeclive manner that the Order of rftn(»«i hs« noUiMig 
to conceal” The Maharaja of .Vwar supporting the prD|W),ml reared that 
it might cause free debate in the Chamber to suffer. 

In the Assembly ofEcial motion to refer the Xrailes Deputes BUi in a 
Select Committee carried. 


12 Feb* fio. In the Assembly Mr. Chetty'p Bill validating Hindu womans’ right to 

inherit property as amended by the Council of State carrbf in the If^th 
of orthotiox opposition. 

13 Bob, do. In the A'lsrmbly Home Mcmbci’s sfateinent on tlic Bombay riotis — -Id/ 

dead and 783 injared. 


15 Feb, do. At the annual meeting of the Indian I'hamlKjr id tlHnmrrcr in < "alcutut, 

Mr. FaiTmlla Gangi^.c presiding dwelt on the glmimy aiificulUuai c-m is- 
Hons in India an<l demanded l>.anking auu>nomy for Indii^. 

In the Assembly a heated debate to pUct over a fesolatjtm apkm,.i f )i*" 
Govi’rnor-aeneral to inform ILh MiTsiy’H Gov*iirnm*jnt that th- Il.tiie 
bcHidcH rwmting the insulting reply of Kxrl Wm^ertnn, be bnvc i that 
the police acochfrate^l the death of L-Ca bijpai Uai and thM the B, yd 
Knqniry Committee was insthuto«i lielibirately to iuiUfy anlwhp.*wi«h 
the crimes ciramittrd by the police. 

In the Assembly Dr, Mionj’t'.’s resolution for cotTipuIsory phyrturt} 
training and miniature rifhj praotic.j for atu nU between 11 an 1 W fears 
of age accepted by the Government. 


16 Feb, 


il,i. Tito Scxonil Session of tlic lla iras Deprcswil CJontiTena- lu-'t 

Madras under Iho preaidcncy of Mr. N, Sivaraj— Tliu I'n-iMrui ,*i,i 
'* 1 wish to make it <j[uitc clear tliat nothing is farther from our m*ttdv 
(.ban to checkmate the political progress of India, Hy hrtnjjmu 

tresaing state of our condition to the forrir.mt. H ri>«iHin«lble 

Government in the provinces must Iw given what wo ang for is that wo 

may be given special protection and a delinite share iti! such time », we 

need it. ’ 

Xhe Madras Youth Conference held at Madras unrlrr the proiidesoy nf 

Mr. T.^ Prakaeam accepted complete independence ai the politioii ucniI 

of India, ^ • 
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18 Feb. ^29 Black FJa^fl greeted the arrival of the Bttuon Cotanaismoa at Madrai — 

Barring European firms complete hartal was oh*«ervefi in the Cjfy p?'ane- 
fully — Tho police were evidently in a state of panic in a« much m ih^y 
arrested on the eve of the boycott day Konda Vrnkatappaya^ 

K. V, Hwami, M. Aimapurniah and Pannnih Ha«{ri anti^ it alleged, 
kept away the students from tho demonstration by asiiauUinvt some 
of them. 

Presentation of Budget in tin- U. P. Council— Hurplua of 42 lakhs ; hmn 
of half a crore owing to crop failure. 

Working Committee meeting at N ’W Bdhi afiopted a ttehome for the 
boycott of foreign cloth and aufhorjHol pteketing of sliops. 


19 Fob. do. 


20 

Feb. 

do. 

21 

Feb. 

do. 

23 

Feb. 

do. 


24 Feb. 
28 Feb. 


President Patel’s tea party at ^re.w I) ‘Ihi to f he Vic 'roy and Mahatma 
Gandhi ami other par y Icaiers. Strict aerrecy was observed regarding 
the. informal (nlkH, but it. was understeoi that the ennverwaidons referred 
to the political ishU-‘H raised the t'alcafta CongreM and the cnrnmnntil 
riots in Bombtiy and commitna! tCfFereime^ generally .and the poUttc^l 
religious, social aiul economic ciusea winch were keeping on tht^ 
munal differences. 

Railway Budget pretamted in the A^Henddy-- Gain of H) and thr.'e.pmrfjj 
crorcs on commercial lines --Uedneed thiid clauH on H»e K B pathway, 

la tho Assembly Mr. H bill for the nbolh mn of ti, ferred rebat^-jt In 
the Indian coasting trade refi^rred to a H het FommiHee, 

Bengal Oounoil— Nod’onfi lence motion against Miiiijsfer« on the alhveii 
chargoH of corruption an i jobbery carri.-il. 

Dr. B B. MoonLc cd!<‘I a ineetln*^ of leading In pur?»u>inc/' of 

the Ob] 'ct of fornong miniature rifle rluhs and in order to start oreanl- 
7,iQg an lutcr-collcgiatc miniature rifle ehib sn Diihi. 

In tho Assembly, tiuring tho diHcutisiuii of tljfi liailway Budi;?e{ 
Jamnadfts MchiiPrt cut, motion protesting ugatimt the apiwlntm 'lit'nf an 
atlditionai member on tlm Hallway Board defeatel . ^ ^ 

do. Fourth All-India Doprepned Cutiferrnce IseM at iinler tb#s 

prcBidency of Mr. p,. F. Mandal, 

do. Buiget for I929.:i0 presented in tdm Assembly for cnitilfl*. 
year showed a deficit oi DU Inkbu, ^ ^R«tisng 


2 

Mar. 

do. 

3 

Mar, 

do. 

4 

Mar. 

do. 


6 Mar, do. 


7 Mar. do. 


March 1929. 

*Icmnnd Government cepiurKl 
on Its antj-prohihlf ion meAHiires. ^ nwumj 

A meGing of tlm Mouncii of the AlMndU Mudim htUi u 

Dulin with a view to atnalgiui itn rival ^^rganlsatlon^^ , 

Mahatma Gandhi with others arrestmi Ui (Uleutta fftr • 

o») <.otion of fon.fgn cloth in of *n ,'r,i«r a.Mh U,« (iTcmif 

J olice Act, T/n> arrest gav^ a great im{>otu« to Gm movem.mt for 

A campaign of hoycott in ftirtberance of the 

for fiificardtng foreign cloth was hlntefiar by Mr Hubbti Fhant^ n 

at a public meeting in Falcatta. fl,. ihm H c 

r> iHkhe of Congress memb^^rs in Bengal, 2 lakh« a^d iramTcKKi 

workers in every district, they would accomndsh & com,*? * ^ 

foreign cloth in «ix montlia. m^dnh % complete boyont at 

In the ABKCmbly the TarifI Bill panp!d without any chayjgi, 

«e a^n»k mu 

The tJ, P. CouTicil adopted a token cut on the i 

protKBt against thft impo«ltlon o('« fmnit U p tMljcrt ta* ' t* * 

maintalaeci that the poHco fomented commnnai troah!*.. ” * »««b<tr. 
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7 Mar, 


8 Mar. 


Mar* 
\0 Ma*; 


12 Mar. 


IS Mar, 

14 Mar, 

15 Mar. 

17 Mar. 

18 Mar. 

19 Mar. 


20 Mar. 


THR OUARTRRLV RKf;iSTER 


[MAKCH »a9 


'29 In tbf r f' iniiir t*'* M. O^tiU.r^ Mr, TUmnarayais 

ftikrri if clnv»riirD<'iu Us’ M. Oar.’ii.i vf&f gre^lrat 

j^atiotir of |lriti«h iif^ in ’h*- ai,sw^*T «aa 

In UiP OnvrTr.rr, <**')“« 4rman‘l as 

of miikini^ Irt-i-ri «’■ ’oe uv ««!' ruvp y, 

lu thr (‘nmnu ii« Ksu V.‘ ^’rru u'j* ui that M. OaoiUii 

wHis lUit arr^»*f'''{ hut 'jr juf trjn'* i l (a-t uo i !>' j»r^>Koat«d for 
burning JHrfu^tn -n ^ pnU.i'" 

do. Maha'nm flan ihdrt arrival in UitJijoon '-IV gtnniog of hi# Burma four to 
tndiaV g SiUd m''#»ag'' ‘d |v-ao*. 

Punjab VoHliOftl ("nnf^rono-* h*^U at uni^f th«» x*f*^*\Uncf of 

Dr, ra)!'p''i f‘'»r »"' vh <1 g^DK’d^»’no,ii. 

Hr* P. Hamhiu-nuru fif-nt/^nn^d t < »-n« ‘-i hu .-r .4 .nn^ni on his 

m aigti A bond li^r lU. lOOO und^r >i?Ttnin Ion I'f, p, i\ 


do. 

do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


do. 


{\ P Matnthi lio’d a’ wn th ^ prf^i-Rnoy 

of Mr. K, K. Nsriman, 


In to tlu- {'oogr^^M 

domonw’ rat ion« fo* d all 

proO'’>='>*lTin>« and irn^*f?ingis to^k 
vi<HV of M, OarullnV arr’*'=% 
foreign cb'uli. 


W .rk ;i,; (' im*niuo^>h4 r’^soiuM'nr vigotoo^ 
ov'T D) tSt 'tti th^'« and »tn tho 27th, - 
phi-"’ ni fb*^ ' ivjia an I anliS 

a fp <':il f-itur-‘ ^vaa mt fo of bfsntir*' of 


In tbf* afu'.i drous .lobaU ’ m »ho oon’^utu' -lOD nn p^n Dt 

MatiUI NfbnP# mott-m tbn» th<^onUr^ d^onaiJ \ f'»r Vir-roj‘# Kxoo«. 

Dvr Coanrii b»' rHucofi to rupcr one cndrd ?n thr aov^fnm<*nt i^uffrring 
a defeat* 

Mr. Manoranjafi Oupta, an A. I. D. D. arr^'fll^^d at Br<^atia-* 

Hr wa8 not informrtl of any c.barg*^* againit him and althoagh htf wa« in 
bad hrafth wa« not let ont on ball. 

Annoal rareting of the Bombay MiHowneri’ AiaoolaDon is Bombay ssdsr 
Mr, J* K Petit— Laboar leader* blamml for fomenting atnko*. 

Arrival of the Bitnon Commlaiion at Kagpnr. A largo crowd of demos** 
tratora numbering BOOO ahoaiod ** Bimon 0o Back** and waved black flag* 
during the Oommiaslon** drive througli the gtreeti. 

In the Assembly QrOTOtnment »a«tainoii two heavy deCoati, one with 
regard to the Army policy and the other in connection with it* faltort to 
introduce reforms in the N. W. F. Pr. 


do. In obn<Heiicc to Oongress mantlatf* rChudi Diy anti bonfire of foreign 
cloth celebrated in (lalcntta, MairnH, Ddhi and ntluT pUcci». 

do. In the Bengal Council the excise policy of th<* Chivernment wa*i crhicffied* 
Government charged with ahllng and abetting corruption ami administer- 
ing poison to the people. 

do. The Secretary of State invited H, K. (he Viceroy to come to England in 
June next for personal discofision. 

In the Madras Council Government conjured for itt callotsfi treatment 
to political prisoners — A Swarailst cut motion in the demand nader 
Ministers" salaries defeated. 

In the XT. P. Council the Swarajist motion for reiiuction of the iftlarie* 
of Ministers declared lost. 

do. Wholesale arrests of ofSciala connected with the labour movement in 
India were ma<i« in Oalcutta, Bombay, Madras. Lucknow, Pf>ona, Chand* 
pur and Allahabad under Section 121 (A) of the I* P. 0. which d«*lii 
with conspiracy to wage war against the King* Emperor* The arrotti 
were made at the instance of the District Magistrate of Meerut, Bearchea 
were also made at various ofEces and bouses at Cawnporo^ Kaibthi and 
Dacca, but no arrests were made. 

The President of the Assembly adjourned its sitting In consequence of 
disorderly scenes and the thumping of table by the Opposition while the 
Finance Member rose to speak. By this means the Opposition wished to 
^aoh a lesson that gagging of non-ofidcial members by the TfCiusnty 
Benches by deliberate obstructionist tactics against which the President 
WAS powerless was a game at which two can play. 



M ARCH ’29] 
21 Mar. ’20 


22 Mar. do. 


24 Mar. do, 

25 Mar. do. 

27 Mar. do. 

28 Mar. do. 
20 Mar, do. 


30 Mar, do. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 

In fchii Madras Council a Swarajist motion eisprcRging want of confidenro 
in tbe Miniatprs rej'^ctcd. 

In the Legislative Assembly and in Bengal Council leave was 
to bring in motions for adjournment of the House to digcusa the ptdicy 
behind tho wholesale raids and arrests which took place on 20th March. 
The Presidents of both Legislatures granted leave but it was diiiallowed 
by tho Viceroy and Governor respectively. 

Allegations that lawyers practihing in tho Calcutta Htgh Court were not 
treated by the Judges with h, Cf?ming respect vver^' made in tho 
Council by Mr. Ib K. Boho, Mr. Bose bat'd that tho other day a certain 
Judge askoti whether it would be hhel to say that all lawyers were rogues, 
Mr. Bose lamented that ho wan nf>t, piobent to make a suitable retort . 
On another occahitm a tiudgo said tlv lawyers had exploitt'd a rase. 

The Police at, BimPuay PiirtperHeil by baton c.harg^'s a processiun under 
Mr, Ginwala of oOOC G, I, p. Uailway Wnrkmt'n hidtS in prot*-gt of thn 
arrest of Mr. Jhabwala and other Labour lea irrs. - m'^eting?? were 
held throughout Iiuiia condemning Gov-rnment for thin particular policy 
of reproSHion direototl against the Trade Piiion movement. 

Bengal Council --Motion for refusal of Ministrib' BHlarii’S defesdod. 

Ten thousand people attended a meeting in Calcutta wiiich was addrmed 
by Mahatma Gandhi after his ndurn from Burma tour. In to 

bifl appeal to give up all hireigii cdotlp a regular plmwer of foreign cloth 
fell for nearly ten miiiutes, Bcforti burning the pile was remov<pI to 
private premises. 


At the Bengal Provineul Hintlu r^ubha Conference in Calcutta n remdu- 
tion (h'Claring all Himlufl to b?J BrahmuiH was carried by an overwheb 
ming majority. 

Mahatma Oanilhi along with four othfrs fined one rupee by the (*h?rf 

Presidency Magistrate at (bUcufta for lighting a hmiixn ui fufeign chnb 

at Bhradhanamia I'ark, wliich tho Magistrate drolared to hr a ptiblic 
thoroughfare . Tho ftnej wore paid by n local ph ader. 

The Assam Council ‘patiHed a motion of Nn-coniidonce in tlm lion Il«vd 
J. J. M. Nfcholaa Boy, Minister for Local ScU.Govcrnmrni, 

Death of H. H. bir Kishcn Bingh Bahadur* Uulur of Oharatpur Biato ■'-•Tijis 
Maharaia was a staunch nathmaHst, Hia ftpirltftl Iftn«r to the Vloorov 
protesting against the order banning him from bi» Huki will fver 
a tribute both to hie loyalty to the Crown and to hi» md«pemlGOo« of 
thought and Ideas of self-rcepect. ^ 

In the Asecmbly the Halt Tax was restored and Finance Bdl wu 
passed. 

“ It 18 no U 8 t; fliniply hlnminn t.hr li.ivri nmi-nl tor !lir Atm« Aft ; ItfSi;*) 
andlniliH huvti In-, n enHi’ami iivi-r und t.vfr #»;».» i.winjj i„ latcradl 
durcrnncps", di cluml Nj, Siiriil t’iaitim tti.aUrtjpft in tu« rirsidraiml 
Aciilri'hH to Uic toulli C.iiifpf, n,;„ m a m,-inl.-», iK«-lpiy « 

ovel.HH ri'liKiiiti, rxmnrn: cmnmutml .ui,l i-h.-p ifSnum,., llJiU- 

hty an,i houtUim tr-.fttmeut of woinunl,.,,,.! w,,rf »!l. I,,- rf.rwin.Uj, 

for their present state. * * 

dealing With the ft< miagiblUty ot divmce and diimtduMon of marriaiio 
A eptjcial note said that rb custom i>crmit<*ii iho right of <iivofco fn mmr 

neoejiaary in provide the 

latter cUsb of personn whh the legal meana of liivorci^, ^ 

U. P. Provincial Political C<mff*rence held at KarftikhAKtt f 
preaWcncy of Hj OwoKh Stm.k»r V,.lbnhi tbo 

U. P Ltberal Conference held at Lucknow under the pfeaidedev »£ 
Mrs. Beeant declared In favour 0! foreign cloth b -yrotr ’ ^ 

“kautnt of 

(P kVv*"’ *' Vf<rt»»l UBtler tbs p«*f. 

cult/rc, ^ declared commnnium anugoatiUe in ladijta 
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Bartjar 10 4J Tsi^’O 

Th.rO f tO I' -. v,r r 1 ^ 1 i 

ilK pr^f^idnjry ,’^] tf»>j l'4t 

Oh, OfPfi r f( > k ^ Oir- >M n,/* It Ui 1 , ’V ;-r t, ^ ‘ ' !, f <• r at 

r.niH'pur n r^f./uii- n t,rg ■.^! *, ji , f rA»'tt J -^.r.riSpn 

anil an uni^nOii^^Ti* H al r v*-; j i Lf> n r n - ^ n p^Hlimin. Th*? 

TtutMf*n a-!npnO afff? n y 

S^inrmy n? U •* Mne, m I, ‘<■’^‘^ uu m S''^ 1^" M sn fV.-f 

UrpoiiitjoK ’ Ti.j* U^R'^iw k* up ,?* ’ s for,* o-i'ah> r>umbcr 

rnfmlw^rs 1 »ajU, !?«»*• n 

t\ r, rujJf rf'tiff h'*.*! s’ Lin-kno-.v urO’-r rff*- nf S!rj», 

Vftm NVIirii ir^trO i)}f> raj^juptiO inaniH^'r ^3.*^* {^f r;^ hf |»» 


April 19 29. 


do. 


do. 


Bcriu rri.vhnna'. rr: re h\ V«uin;.H unO?*r pr*‘^M*‘nnr of 

Mr. K . ( K*%Kar 

All India D('prrjM»^*d t'p'dir CurJ^'r^ furc b* M at Stira! undi r th*i 

pti'Hulc’Ucy at T>r. K, B. . 

Iloiiiifjg of K^iioual K.ag at tha Vrllor*/ Municipal aflk^ by Dr. V»radar»- 


Bensation crraUHi in tint A.‘<j»('mhly by Prpisldfnt Pafrpj^ auj^^^pist ion that 
tbe Public Baffiiy Bill should hr p^j^tpoord liU ihr^ M»*»’fUi iritJ ha4 coo- 
oluti^d or thii proa«iCuiitm waa wiiinlrawn^ m ibi^ di*cup>lqft of iho Bill 
could not prt CTfid wiihotat. r(»krring to auh-Jadic* 

In the Bengal Council when a motion for granta for ihe AgrlroUurai 
Department was ma^ie^ the Oppo.'iition pmpoatd a cot auggr^ung the 
dcflirabillty of forming a iu»c k»ard to help the ryots in respect of frchnieal 
advice, marketing facilitira and go on, ** It b notorku* that the prothtrer 
of jute, the bard working cultivator, <ineg not get a fair share either of the 
profits from the jnfe induffry < r ff fhn«e convenirrscei by way of chmp 
credit and expe-rt ativic*' wh.oh th*’ jute nmnufacturrr and Jute merchatit 
enjoy 

The Axmual Gonfcronct' of ti.r ht h prnd* td kui^aur Party },< 1 i m PnjinHii 
coxuleconeti the repressive ptdicy of tlie (iovoinmrni d Irulm arid p fdg^d 
itself to work for bringing about the rrcrgoitlon of thr right of India 
to sdf-dctermittatlon. 


do. Babour trouble at the Tinplate Works u\ owing to thn Com^ 

pany’a alleged refusal tt) live up to ihe tenii« oE griftirment. 

do. Referring to the arrests of Babcmr Iradt r?< Mahatma Oan Jhi condecpttCd 
the Government policy «b prerngiiig a jhoukI of terrorism. 

In the Agecmbly Government refu^M to acc-pt the Prefeidem’s suggestion 
on the Public Safety Hill. 

Labour trouble in Bangalore— Souffle b.f wren mill labourers and police 
resulting in injurks to many ou either Hiti-*, 

do. An important resolution urging t lie grant of Dominion Hiatus for India 
was movod by Bir Tej liulmdur Hapru ut a meeting of th« Liberal Con- 
ference at Allahabad. The resolution wan unaiiirnouvly addp!e<i, 

The Assembly in a tense atraoiiphere dij-cuused the Oovcrnmeni^g rcfuaal 
to accept the president’s suggestion that the dlscmtetSon ou the Public 
Safety Bill should be deferred owing to the farndiug M**erat Trial. Th<s two 
main iasnes for discuseion were whether under tbo existing clrcamstanoct 
any reasonable debate on the bill was poa^iblc md the President*^ power 
to withhold consideiation of the Bill. 

do. The first air mail from Croydon arrived at Karachi at seven oklock In 
the evening oocupying just over seven days in compieting 5 DOO cellea" 
journey. ’ 
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15 Apl. do. 

IG Apl. do, 

20 Apl. do. 

22 Api, do. 


CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


2t 


Mabasbay Uajpal, the author of Uan^ila Eanui and Arya 

Samaj worker murdered in bin nhf>p af Lalune by a muf*lun. 

National Week in raemorinm of {he Jallianwala Baph o> ’Irbrn^ed 

with the hoiHling of National Fiagn^ nir^dinkifl and proc/’S'^ujUP. 

TliG Trades Disputes IBll pa'^fied by tlu’ Assembly by 5 b votes to 38 . 

Bomb outrage in the Asfi<‘mbly — Business broug/)t to n dramatie ron- 
cluBion by tlie t browing of 2 bombn from the Htiauger-** Dadery folb>we1 
by 2 revolv’r Hhots. riienutiuge oceurred jimt after Trades DispuM'S 
Bill had been pasHed and when the Preddent was about r/> rise to his 

ruling to the ■Jdiblic Safety Bill. R>d ihunpldets loaded ** H tidusthan 
Socialist Kormblieau Army ” were thrown at-nig with tb»' bornbit. Two 
men Batukeshv/ar Dutt, a Bmigah, and I’hngat Singh td Buiiptb were 
arrested. 


P\)r the f(iurt,h time in five y-oirs Mr. J. M. Sea Chirda ' Iroti'd un ip(>r>i«'d 
Mayor of Calcutta— The MayuCn resalvoi to stand bty D^HhliandhuV 
programm<‘. 

‘ Tbo OoveinmenBri stafement in a ehallcjigo fa rim Chair .hi i nndf^r- 
mines its authoi ity ’ — wit ii thrH-‘ words Mr. Baf-i ri'Hlirnf nf toe 
Aasembly ruled the. rublic Safity iPdl out of ord'm. Tm* l'refad<n» 
claimed that be exereiHC direct inf home rover > pHlative aetj.m in the 
House and was eouvnumd t’na* jiuy dCrnue an ih*' bid during ? he p»*n‘ 
(lency of the M^riut trial woul i b a fraud an I fa*e‘ --The ttavernm'*itt 
refused to giv»' u]) eifli"r tiie Bill ' r tb-* fri'd an i th** Mie-'toy pf Ji«u'gat«>d 
an Ordinance > mbttd} n g th<; PubBc. S if-uy ibd. 


Adareshirg the Assemldy ui\ the Ihf.MitUsn'h-i i.d.ng an tb<‘ BiBd;r SJ-jy 
Bill, (he V’^Jceroy said that fe* would iswue au Or-baanc" »tnb>ty?ng tho 
Public Safety IPII and s^<'.uie umenilim-niH ft* In gt naf j v** rub"» tb^r^by 
preventing inteirupticm of bu«ine?'H by th^ I'reRideiUH of eiih*‘r 
Ah a result of the pa‘*stiig <*f (hr lagcordideuee* rm-f ion 'uj Mininti-r Uiv f 
Nichols ll(*y, the Governor disaolveti the Ai^gaia Cuunml and ftammonM 
fresh election. 


Death of His HighnesH Maharaja lUna Sir Bhawaui Singh, Ruler of 
Jhftlawar on tho B, 0. Idimr “ Kanpura ” while on hi« w,ry tq KngUnd 
for heart treatment. 

The Viceroy’s Ordinancc-A Uax-ttee Extraordinary iupuinf at Hew DMhI 
promulgated an Ordinance to r.hecK the ditf«*’mlna?|fin in BritiJ«h India 

from otlirr countries of crrtain formn of propaganda tmd-r Dm tiMe of Bi«i 
Puhlic Safety Ordinance.”— .The^Ofdinanr.r; r.^rtOuc^i the Pub.m H»fny 
Bill as amended by the Select Oommitti e 

Sir John Simon and his mdlengueH on the th*mmi«rt5<tn left for 

England on the completion of thrdr w<*rk ui In lia, K 1 b iyr, »ii d -motj* 
Btratioii or hartal maik d their departure, 

Jallianwalu Bagh and (he la^i «!ny of the SatmnB Wb'ek todebrau**! 
throughout India with huge proceeHiooh :vn d uu*'-tuig« b h>?mg B* ■ 

Naini Jail Riot (hise — Seteru StrlcdurrH poi^ d t»y the (Mpef J«4»jee 
Allahabad High CJcnirt on the prRon * mciaU. Un L mlddp bid f ih%i mm 
of the jailo^H wan guilty of asHault on prisrm<o'fi ; ano»her falieti lo firiKift 

the facts to tile aiUhorttieH, wldlc th« fmai supidted tq thf* ptiiiqnijrii wati 
of improper quality. * 

PublicatioT^ of the Butler (’ommittee nqoit arm<mn(^ m 

Simla and London, ^ 


AH a 


Biquri to tne mmiro on ti.e part of the Governor tofitid a 
w deh might command the confidence ^ Onmnit, the hmZ 

lativc! Bouncll wan tiissolvud atul a ganernl elecstion Bummoned. 

The C. B. ^ Hindu Habha (hmferenct*, h«dd at AkoU fmd#?r tbij 

pTCsidtnty of 1 1 . M&Iaviya^ pleadtui Jt^r Volunteer ^’orpf, 

Hi8 Maiesty’a Mcfinagc to the nation in appn elation qf i^hlk 
on his prolonged Illness and recovery. 

Ma«i8trato'» Judgment In the C»ieutt» KhraJhatian.l i’afk Bon»» ««« 

(Mnvicting all accuw.l to pay {inea, in .lefault to umJergo a mtmih'i 
rlproufl imprisonment, ^ wwwmjh 

Disaolution of Bengal Lrgisiativc Council announced by the Qofetmr. 


♦ 


« 
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A Hindu-MoBiPm fracas occorrcl m a 

organi8{’d b)? mtU'hnndH m cniin<’ct;nn wifh “ fbArnunan T'^o 

Mahomfdaiis dir^ri in htR pda. aw *d n jiuKP ivr K 

Echo of Bclur Train BiU'kland ot thr r^hniHa 

Court awarfU fi Hh. 1 and )ndf a» dain-ii^p *t tn n>^n.ix\%i 

forwaui ” buujghf by thf Sr-rffay r>t an! fir f'U»r Ind'an 

Railway — *' No nr■^‘-n^ipr^ rn h.lui !;nH' pr’''alT .,rl a r^r,>rl nf 

Huflrrinj;. Itn rdifMr I'li to pn fn ]fid (in 'o ;4n <n,<* riin 

r<’mcinh<*r< Tin* Forward” i puldra*! ny In* * n :Jri ’ ^f^ry aoMtlfr 

nPWPpajv r, thr **X*w Forward,” whh inniriJ A*?^r f’rr.'n ,.x;g. 

tj ncc f !di» aBo wftH hrnpp' d by an uijur.rMnn ny fp,, JCv’b 

On May I’jth, yrt antdbrr nrwtJpipfr, ’‘Ldw-rfy,” ri'n*' ;n»(j 
to keep the flag flying in F.rngal” 


yixty-8evpn rf)rton Mill^ in Romsay rln^^d d avn F-.oov rrg a ^msfrai 
strike by the ‘Mb'ti Flag’' Tixtilr Vdenk-fh* tliLoii, Uv- r l,ldpjijO workrra 
were affect ftl The sUik*^ leaders » xhMtrd m^n f-* proving Ujo dra ib-t'k 
and thug brat the rmplt^yrrs mtn pntitni^Mon. T)jr rid*! grb^vanrr of tUn 
workerK were, fiaid to be tictimiHairorr of tlo’ mrnd)*‘rjt an f odlcera of il*iir 
union an<i the employment of ?i»'Vrral tinnn^and nr-.v nnn*nn^ m Irin Js 4 in 
place of union wtokern. Thr' general ?tfrikr with won vrfnl dl«o!p. 
line and organiiiation came as* a s«!prij^‘ to ma»tt p^np) \ Nl-;ir:y all the 
leaders of the Oirni Kamdar Cniou which wan c.jof rojbn^* Ih^ i*fr,ke %vrm 
arrested for the Me<>nrt casrv Their nrr? i<t and r#“fitovJtl d* \ efem in 
have affectf-d the organisation nr b^sj^ened the ardnar and union spirit 
of the work^'rs. 

Arrival of the Sitiujn C tmTa5i>»iuu In r-ond»*n — llo Iiidmup who h*’l i a 
boycott proc'BKion were roughly ban bed and bn 1 their fUgM and r-johleros 
taken away by force by the pobc'*, Rome of the boyeoUrrs were arrested 
and hauled up before Fedio,* Court charged with nmulting b.diavlour.” 
They were euljfirducntly ndeaMcd. 

Bft 3 a lloshoccn^ Law in h.a Frehitleutial Address at tb.e annual meeting 
of the Bengal National ChamlH*r of f’ommercc in CaUnuta, opine i that 
the burden of income-tax and suprer-tax wag doing incalculable miaebief 
to the development of induatriei in India. 


May 1 929. 


May 

May 


do. 


do. 


1 May do. i^ir Stephen Dcmetriadi’s soliettu le for th* “ rerun tjg millions” of 

India in tho London Chatnber of Ch)mm*'ire *.vh,rn lo* onxjnciateil the 
doctrine of fon-bloodcd imperialiem and expldtaf tun in reference to 
India, empbaaised Britain’s rights in fuiiia and ileclared that Cte vast 
bulk of Indians were not intfirftsted fn lioU-Oovernmrnt and p oclaimed 
that the people of India had rights of which we wem guardian#,*' 

do. Another Bcries of artt'Hta and housc-aearchea took place in various parti 
of the country, sprciaily in the Uaiteii Provinces, 

?rt!t ^ congressman in PunjCi, arrrsted under iccl ion 

124 A and taken hand-cuffed to Delhi. 

All Ecrala Hindu Cimfercncn held at Thirunavay un l«*r the presidency 
of Pt. Madan Mohan Malaviya, 

Seventh Sepsion 0 ! the Mabarushta Provincial Conference bidd at Baodra 
under tho presidency of SartUr Vallabhbhai J. p&td, 

5 May do. Second ^seion the Mysore State Congresa held at Bangalore antler 

the presidency of Mr. M. Venkaiakrishuayya. 

^ passed hy Tamil Nadu Congr<»«a Oommlitee at Madura 

und^ the presidency of Mr. 8 . Srinivasa Iyengar favouring acmpuncu 

political dr metubers gave rise to heated conirovarsy in Ooogruta 

May do, Bombay Mill Strike — Round Table Conferenoe between tho Qo.ernor and 
repreeentativeB of the Minowners’ ABBOciation and the Qlrni Kamdar 
Union broke down after having lasted nearly three hoari. Th« chief 
point under diBOUBBion was the rc-initatemont of 6000 strikers 
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7 May ’29 The Mysore State Youtb Conforcnco held at Bangalore under ih>^ prfsii, 

dency of Mr. M, Vonkatappa. 

The A«Bombly Bomb Case— Trial commenced in Delhi of 2 accuft^t 
charged with the ofiCence of throwing bomlm in the Assemhiy Half. 

9 May do. The City of Meerut presented an extraordinary sight on May 9th, 

There were troops and police everywhere and no one could filter or 
leave the city without the closcHt scrutiny. It wa» likf a state of 
and the residentB of and viaitora to Meerut did not have a very enJoyAblo 
time. The people aiu* Ubed to smhlen displaya of the might of the Kmpir<*. 
Bnt still it was not fpiite clear why there was so much fuss on th” 9th of 
May. It transpired euba^quently that the nerves of the British ofSolftlt 
had givi'H way and they had fear-l a rising on the anniversary of the 
rising of 1857. The Mutiny of 18.57 b»'gan in Me.^riU on the lOth May.” 

18 May do. Sind Pioviucial Coriferenoi hehl at Ivaraehi un ler th * presid^moy of 

1) ;wan Oiiaman Cal pi'ad**d for n *Mwan t Puol m Sind t-i iun»diorat« 
the poverty of the agriculturists. 

The Meerut Communist fhiaspiracy (’asr.— Mr. NarimaipH Imil nppHra* 
turn on belialf of the aeeuse i r*qccte 1 by the Didroc Migufratr who 
remanded the case till Int June. 


20 May 

21 May 

23 May 
24: May 

25 May 
30 May 


do. The Tamil Na<iu Congress (himmittee nt Ma*lraH rrafBrm-d the Ma img 
resolution favouring aco'ptance of oHlce by Congress nn-mb^rs, 

do. The Bengal and Kerala rruvincial fhmgresg Commit fee , condemned the 
policy of acceptance of ofHc' by CongreKsmen *dvneiUea by Mr. Satya* 
murti and olhers in Tamil Natiu, 

do. The Viceroy’s announcement postponing to indefinite pnivvj the disnoitj. 
tion of the L'gialativo Assembly owing to tho impending conutitutboal 
changes, 

do. Second Session of the Bamiclkhand Mualim Conference held it Banda 
under the pri‘8ideucy of Moul. Mahomed Vaqub, 

All- India Congress C.oumlttce meeting in Bombay on this and the next 
day uniier the presidency of Ft. Matilal Nehnu 

do. The Second All-India Staton’ IVoplcs Confi^rerioc held in Bombay under th® 
presidency 0 ! Mr. 0. V. Chintamoni and canclndcd on tho nex? day, 

do. Twelfth Session of t.hc laternatiouai Labour Confurcnco ot>mmenc«Hi Iti 
scBBion at Geneva. 


1 June do. 

2 June do. 
4 June do. 


6 June do. 


June 1929. 

Arrests and house HcarcbcH continued all over th* country an 1 wer® 
becoming regular featurPH in the lu-wspop ns TlmS* arrestnl were <dl®n 
treat(-d with ext.raoidinury barbarity and ;imnd-cuff» werf k*qit tm <K)n- 
tinuouhly for days evpii insi ie the jail or lock-up, Som»» of them Wef® 
wrapped in a thicdc burlca or veil which ahiumt Huffocate«t them, 

Eight.h Session of fdie Sind Btmionts’ (’onferrnce held at Bhivia under tb® 
presidency of Mr, G. N, Gokhaln. 

The Assembly Bomb Case— Sessions trial opened at Delhi. 

Besult of parliamf^utary general chmtion— The Baldwin Min btry 
— Lftbeur assume t office, 

Knd of the Manmad Bomb Cane arising out of Urn ct)nl«mplat®4 

conspiracy to blow up the Himon special on lie way to Foona. On® of 
the accused who %vas heavily Heuttmeed waa pustxlod whan ho heard tb® 
judgment and gfat.cil that ho was a police informer, M an (nformani 
to tic* C. r. D, he had to p ‘SC at a friend of tbo mumh) in order to draw 
out informatCn.” 

Sj, Eamananda Oliatterjea, Editor of 'Modern Review’ arretitvi in CalcsotU 
on ft charge of sedition in conn»*ctlan with the publication of ilm bo^k 
Imiia in RoniJage ’ l>y Dr, Sunderland '•'^Suhiicquentjy bout® 
for proscribed books and sjieelally Mr. Himierlal’a r.‘C«nt '‘History ^ 
British Rule in India” continued all over the coantry. Mr. Jamruiitl 
Bftjaj when calltKi upon by the police to deliver h\$ copy of tb« book 
refuged to give it up. to ^ 


* 
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8 June (In, 
l0 Jane do. 


The \«?*i mb!v Bn:nb Tu' nn t ’ a c nujiis 

of wliich M’f’y H'iid that tlm o i.i'- nhM .d* a warning tn 0‘>TfTn- 

niunt tl f C'^nt.ntnd (‘’^(doraM ni nf wo'K'rf*. To*' td^a of 

the mov^nvMd to whi(th thoy hr%,n i ‘va^ ?-• the aoif<‘reign»y (*f 

thn prole! i iat. 

Bombay Bnnncil --Odleial c*^* 

to an in If lind o iro ; 1 1 nil le m B nnh.iy, 


h{e of thr B -unrdi 


12 June do. 


, 'il iitt : t 

to an in If lind o jr’i : j I nil le m B nnh.iy, 

Pi, M'di rd'' ‘•tat^mv'n! on (‘ *nv:r'-f(-> min bd.e — Tno thnutreas rranlutlon 

deman Inn;: ab.d'-ntjni fr'>m B’gielatnrfii is n t an )«n at*' i move; u in 
in pnitniinoe nl the (hUcntti and Milra^ re^ bn^. >n on in P*peud»n5Co 
and nnn*c 5‘Op<*r&f ion from IPdH and a r jmi a y Ni Bin Pidf* readuMon for 
re-orgaiiiHing t lie Pong! Th^Oivomnir o rn nnn ’> nr^nde i to 
check normal {fvelopmmts and nith" d nf a to d<deat tho 

CnngreFB, But tin* worat that ran tnip '-•a wdl p;nvo {li#» for Urn 

OongrfBB, bringing tim inevi^alP.e c ndiicf n-ipT. that ihmgfi have 

reached a and time for ned ai arriv-d, ad available ffnc^«i have 

to hr. din'O.trtl to tin* ma.n fur wdnnh c ■imon*^ ar of no une/' 

Bihar Ptoviiicdal PonP'rf’noe hel | lU Banna nn 5* r t'm* pre^i (enry of Dr, 
Mfnmi'e who in hia roe rh tMidrT-^’oi for ner glory nf th-' H;n ins wdh 
tlif ir piepent enndif n in* and e^nphlH.^. d t h^ -d for Bp^'nial training in 
the aitH of H‘df-deff nc»‘, pnrticu’i'Iy inBn'iry iri'd and i dt * praetjoe, 

11 Jane do. Papanasim BoBticiI ConC*^ren*" * Ind i un hm tlr preHithmey of Dr, B. 

Varadiir.Hiahi N.iidn pi-iHod by an ovf-r .v';t*:rnmir rnijority a re#oiution 

regarding acorp' arire of ofTle ’ by t"* rngfe^MiH'^n, Tfr* rs'rtoliition read 
u With a view to p’-eV'-nf nnpi*rioca Indmtst^ from n miring all places 
of power and inflnenc'*^ fhi-< {’'Uif- run ’e Ib t*f (tpinifni tbit ttie (Bingres^t 
muBt permit ail (hmgrePHmnn tn eoute^t tU.* e '’CtiotiH and capture all 
plftCca of power from the vidag* pinchaysu to the Minintershipii.*' 

AsSSfinbly Bomb Cftse-— Accuswi Bentenceri to transportation for Hfe, 

The great State Trial of Lidnur r.,mieri^ arroi^ted on the 20’ h March taut 
commenceii at Meerut tjcfere Mr. B*. Milmr Whit^', HjieC'al Magi«irate, 

Pt. Motiiai^H B^a’cnnuxt iifuiel to the prewn exh-nting Bong re^it mem fw'fB 
of CoancilH to walk mi* as a prost mminBt the ^ xn iHion of the life of 
the legiftlatut' 8^ — Tuis wa^ K'.entod by a conHidcrahIc namlKir rjf the 
OongreHS party nn'Tnb'rs (J (' miic.D. 

Governmfmt. nf IniiiPn d*ci'*if>n to «.*t up a fh-ntral Committee and ten 
Ifo'al committers for the propi«! dlrnnking inquiiy. Toe main ohj *ot of 
the inquiry will he tti<* invefui’^ation uf th^ exjUin;’’ cm iifions of l>ankinR 
in. India and th** c uhi leraiiuu of >^0‘pH tini* are n c'-ni’'y ftr tin* dev lop- 

ment and expansion of tnibgenooH an ! J hnf Sr ek Buiking, wi*h epmial 

reference to the needs of agricuiture, cienm-Tce .tn i in.p4H?ry. 

20 June do. Thn Viceroy’s speech at tin Chelmsfoni Cluh^ Bimla on the Dominion 

Status iftsue— OovernmenCs policy ib fended ; ‘*auiomaDa'’ scheme faveyred. 

26 Juno do. Dramatic disci osnrea mad- by Sir Sankaran Hair to a Pman, 

representative in London on th^ status and work of the Central (him- 
mittee of the Rimon Commiasion. According to Sir Bankaran, tin* meml)«rn 
of the Central Committee hud no knowledge of tdther the views of the 
members of the Simon Oommispion or of the Huys on which the (’ommit- 
eioners were likely to report. 

18 June do. The Rtanling Committee of th»* Princ^b’ Chambr*r prceentHfi to tin* Viceroy 

at Poona resolutioriR pissed unanimnnsly at. the Conf?»fence of the rr. 
presentativea of 60 States in Bnmbiy on th»* rreom mend at ions of the 
BatbT Committee and their disappointment on certain unsatiafactory 
aspects of the repor*. 

The Viceroy* Lord Irwin's departure from Bombay en rouit to England. 

Meetings of (sympathy for Bhagaf Singh and Datt were held in many 
places and specially all over the Punjab where the day waa observed as 
a special day for the parposc. 


29 June do. 

30 June do. 
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TROCEEDINGS of 'niE WOKKINC* CO^^^^U^EKG^ 

The All India Congress Committee 


On .he ..n.l ,1 ni'-'J. in- ii;''.'';:;;' '""’f.lc'n'i.nn ” ''-I' '''nI'- ' u 1 

Committee w IS cl'.'ci(;il wliiiih rMUbti uu il 1)1 ilo 5 ^ tiioThi Mr-> 

Nehru (.//),),/)■))),)»). I’f. -V V- F iG. 

Saroiiui Nuiu, M u.lun t Alml K _ .U U .‘I hG.'. 

Messrs, Sniiiv ib,i lycii;.; ir, 1\ i|C 1 li I i Vni a i) .. J . ■■ i i/’* i if /• ) Of 

B. Saiubm.urti, Smh | mm )I U a . t Mr. I ' ... < O ‘ ' h 

M. A. Ama.i ..n ! 1>). J r.vih.uU! N mnt .rrm ,s J >’ * ^ a- • 

from un.e to liia,; it). 1 o.tsso 1 .e , .lu ; • '.l.e tn , . ^ : ■? ..y;',,-',,, , 

The firs' in.ioiiu;' I’.u' tiiimini'ii'.' i.. h! nil tlr' ini i.uri i>. 

pasr^ed the hillowiip^ rc.solut it>us : 


.! /. (’ /' 7' /' .1- .7 ^ ^ ^ I ' 'f 

Drlhi Elections 

The letter reeeivc i fro u Frof. IivIm Seer-tuy td ihi: Drib. Ihovrr rd ( esh 
^a-ess Comm nee, ‘mtiinatin- tlui aa a pe -amat Jm Mmmi ansved t> j a.e *iacvma 

of elecrioiH m Delhi pioviase wa , pliee 11 ) dorr lae t,fMuintir.r. 

It was resolved that in ;raa .r 1 laee with this outual artaoKemma dm Del a i ra 
vincial Congress Com nit cecD held fnmh ptlcmioas at an c.uly clur lor ihc A!* 
Iiitlia Congress ComiTtittce .tad the Frovi:a lal old at'bc.ircrs . 

Roorgitnisifction of Sin<J 

d’he Comniidcc eon>tdered two Iroers fr-^ni tin* I Hyiftidttd (.on 

gross C ):n’Uittee. Wtih the tJeftniTsioa oi the (drutitun, Mr. jatrain D(ndatr.ini 
was present. It was lesolved th u ^ ^ , 

(0 The Presi.letu an 1 General S»;ere!arjcH of tite All huita i.omiumrt 

be audiorisc 1 f 0 take s'c;')S (O reorganise Congresi C.omtnittrc^ in Sind 

ili) The Hyderabad Congress Cominlirmc be .-m'hniml ?o .tpp ,;m .t Iburl fd 
'Fnistees to mia.ige tfie hniie propnty men’io n-d ni thr af t* pirT- boo, 

Hyderabid Disoirs Con 4 r£.*-.i C pio/i b* 1 :,iif a.l t.a’ uu. ’-.Md be 

members of the C rngp-ss Com ni t'-r. Km tioM il; o thr o.v r- ; .hip > n tUr p? jpefty 
shall vest in the 1 Iwl’w ih id G m ;rr . . tb> amfo* • an 1 sh dl n I'Jn* % d 1 ama-mi «hc 
premibsion ofihe Workiup (y'lmamiee ot ih^* Ml ladn Carngics'^f o.amtttcr, 

C- P- Mikrftlhi EiocUoni 

The Committee r.onsi lero I t!m eoircspondrja'o with lit, Moonje? r^tj^ardirjg 
C. V. Marathi election di'^pno's. 

It wis resolved that the Committee rcrgret'> tb u as no new piMa on thi*! 
have been rcNteived by t!u! Cointnioee it sees no rca^iou to alter iu previoui oectman 
arrived at in Delhi on the 5 th Novetid)cr, ip 3 B, 

Ajm^r Affjalr* 

The Committee <:onsider -ti the report ami the rceommemdattoui of ihc Hub Cotn- 
rnlttec consisfing of Messrs Vallabhbhai Fateh j uunalal Bajaj and |aif4nula» Dotdiif'' 

ram regarding tlie vde.aion of delcgat**^ for Ajmer, In vutw of th«? graves inregnUrt* 
ties disclosed in this report it was rcsolyetl that the Ajmer ITtnoneial Congret# 
Committee be superseded and the President of the AH India Cotigre^s Contmiitie^ 
be authorised to nominate a Sub Committee of two or tnorc rtiend>er» 10 jirranges for 
the election of a n ;w Proviu'dal Congress (.Committee ami the rrorgani^anon of 
Congress Committees in Ajuar Province. Thiit SuloCourudttco to have power ulto 
to enquire into the collection ;ui I allocation of the extra fre^ froin delegaiM by th«s 
Secretaries of tl’c Ajmer P. C. C. in connection with the CaiciUt4iL Congrc$ji. 
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Mr. K«ngA Iy«r*» Conduct. 

The Committee; cotnidered tlu’: rorrr^jH^ndcnt c \vifh M? G. S. iycr 

regarding the notice issued to him to slio^v tMiuc wl.y he sh.;njl \ n it c alb’d iijion*, 
to resign his seat in tlic AsNeinhly. It vv.is rcs^ilvs d that thr rnnu r rrfrrrerl to 
the Congress Party in the A.^sembly hir furdter a^ sioa ao ! the Pariy he 
requesteti to report the actif>n takcti by liicm to the Working Co.mmfiee 

League Agaifttt ImpertalUm Congraat 

Resolvetl that the selection of a delegate to the next Worhl ('nrgrrfis ot the 
I-caguc against Imj>erialism be considered at die next meeting of the (hnnmiuce. 

P*n-A*ltil>c Federation 

With reference to resolution V of the Congn ss i‘el\uim to the inerting of a 
Pan- Asiatic Federation in India in 19305 it wa^n solved, that the Wmkmg Srmrtarv 
and Mr. S. Satynmuni do take tlic necesntry prehnrnary and jiuhnat a 

Treasurers 

Resolved that Seth Jainnahd ikdaj and ^lI. Sldvapmsa 1 thqjM, 'rreasuicr»i» 
be empowered to operate on the ataounts alroadv oiu-ncd m dir h.inkx sn ilic nanm 
of the All India Tilak Memorial Swaraiya rund ruber jointly or s.evcralfy vind 
further Seth Jamnalal Bajai and Mr Shiva;»r.is.id iJup’ » are hereby ernpaw€:r«.’d lo 
appoint an attorney or attorneys cidicr joindv nr sevri.dly from dam to tnne who 
shall either jointly or severally have examly du! same powrrn to trurratc on the All 
India Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund aironiUf* as arc hrreby granted in the ;aid 
Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Mr. Shiviprasal (hipta. Provide*! however that the 
devolution of any of the saitl powers «Ioes not absolve the Treasurers from any jicrso 
nal responsibility to the Working Committee, 

Resolved that Seth Janntalal Hajaj be the Whirking Treasurer. 

Foreign Department 

The Working Secretary be authorised to take the necessary steps to organme 
a Foreign Department in accordance with the direction of the Congress, 

Future Frogrmmma 

The Committee considered^ Ken. XIV of th*'? Congress relating to the future 
programme and with a view to give effect in it the fnllowing dm^isions were taken 

(a) Prohibitmn — Resolved that Mr. C. Rajagopala* bar be audunHf' l *m brhalf of 
the Committee to suggest a scheme and appoint a romniittt!r to r.nry nut the pro- 
gramme of prohibition mentioned In Clause (1) of the resolution. 

{b) Bc^/coU of Foreign Cloih — Resolved that Mahatma tkandld be requested w 
prepare a scheme to be adopted by this Committee to bring about the boycott of 
foreign cloth through the Congress organiitationf, 

(u) Spec^ Grievances — Resolved that the Provincial Congress Commitfees and 
Congress Parties in the Provincial Legislative Councils be requested to report m to 
what specific gneyances, if anyq exist in their re$|>eciivt: iuriHcIictions which could be 
redressed by non-violent action, as was done rccenly at Bardoli, 

(d) Work in Ijegislaiures^-^h was resolved that clause {4) of the resolution on future 
programme be circulated to the Congress Panics in the ITovinchvi Legislative 
Councils and Central Legislature. 

(e) Oo 7 %gress Organisaiion — Resolved that a Sub- Committee consisting of the 
President and the General Secretaries be appointed to prepare a scheme for j>i:rfeciing 
the Congress organisation. 

(j) BiBabiliiiBs of Womeji — That a Sub-Committee consisting ofSm. Basarui Devi, 
Mrs. Avaatika Bai Gokhale (Convener) be appointed to prepare a j&cheme to give 
effect to clause (6) of the programme. 

ip) UntomhabMg — Resolved that a Sub-committee consisting of Mr C. Raja* 

gopalachar (Convene^, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj and Mr, Rajcndra Prasad be in charge 
of untouchabdity work • 

T f^^at?«.'^aifo?i--ResoIved that Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose anti Mr. 

Jawahatiai Nehru be asked to prepare a scheme for the organisation of volunteers in 
order to carry on work among the city labourers and for village reconstruction. 
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Berlin Information Bureau 

The Committee considered Mr. Chittopadhy I's applicadoa for opening 
an Indian Students' Information Bureau in Berlin. It was rcaoived that the applied’ 
tion be granted and that a sum of £30 per month be sanctioned for one year for 
organising the Bureau. 

NEW iih EKERrAnY Ej2U 

League Against Impcrlalitm 

The question of .^eluining a dclt'g'Uo for t]\U‘ World Congress of the League 
against Imperialism was considered. Owing to ihe difhcuhy of nrtking a final < hair e 
at this stage the selection was left to the fh-esident and Gtmera! Secretaries, 


Ajmer 


(d A (leputatioii fiom Ajmer consisting uf Mii-ja Ai)dui Kadir Beg, (ihati 
Mohiuddin, Mr. Aziz Ahmad Zid)eri and Mr. Keshav Chandra Gupta waited on the 
Working Committee in regard to the. supersession of du' Ajtner Provjmdal Congress 
Committee. The Cornmiffee heard tlmrn at length. 'Phey pointed out 10 the 
Committee that the resf)on ability for irregtdari’ies iti regard to the i.’iHUc of dekgateit* 
tickets in Calcutta conM nof res^ wi'h tlu: Committee as a whole. The respon^thslify 
was that of the Secretaries of the Convnittee who wore in Calcutta at the time and 
therefore the whole Committee could not he blamed for it. The deputation was 
informed that the Working Committee ha 1 no intention of holding the whole Com- 
mittee respmisible for these irregularities In view however of the fact that such 
irregularitites <io indicate a certain laxity of organisation in the Provincial CommU- 
tee and the fact that the question of reorganisadon of the Ajmer Provincial Congret? 
Committee has lon^ been Gonsi<lcrcd desirn!)le, the Working Comnfuice were of 
opinion that immediate steps simuld btM.aken to bring about tldn reorganisation hy 
holding fresh elections. The Committee hoped that all Congre^^smen in Ajmer will 
fully co-operate in this endeavour to reorganise and strengthen the Congress organma- 
tion in Ajmer. 

(?t) A letter from Mr Jamnalal Bajaj, dated agih January, 1939, was placed 
before the Committee offering bis resignation from the «uh<ommittec appointed to 
reorganise Ajmer. In view of Mr. Jamnalal Hajaj's inability 10 act on the Com- 
mittee it was decided that the two other members of tljc sub-committee, namely 
Mr, Girdharilal and Mr. Rafi Ahmatl Kldw.xi, do proceecl with do* task of reorgani^a- 
tion of Ajmer in consultation with the Working Sccrrtarv. 

(tti) The Committee, were of opinion th.it inanv ofti'O dithcuhi^’S that had arisen 
in regard^ to Ajmer were <luc to the fact that a imall territory w.ns supposed to 
include within its s]>hcrc of aciiviiy liu* cnonnou '. are.'i f Kajjmiami. hi the opinion 
of the Commiuee tills shoul 1 he remedied by Iran- ferrji\g some of the Indian StAlfti 
to other Provincial Committees. I'hc Committee recommended Hccorclmgly lo the 
All India Congress Committee. 

Affiliated Commlttaaii 

Resolved that the under-mentioned Committees recognised under Art. Ill (f) of 
the Constitution of the Congress be nuihorised to send th& numl>er of delcgntts 
mentioned and be required 10 pay the affiliation fees shown below - 
London Branch with subordinate committees in Great Britain, 

2 delegates 

New York Branch with subordinate committees in America, 

3 delegates 

Natal Indmn Congress Committee, Durban 
British Indian Association, Johannesburg 
British Indian League, Cape Town 
Point Indian Association, Durban 


Ri. too annually 


* * f 
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Kabul Congress Committee, 2 delegates 
Goa Committee, i delegate 


to delegates for these 4 commhtm 
in South Africa. 

Rs. 50 anutmlly 
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THE ALL ismx c:r>X(;HESS COMMITTEE 


I XKw nicuil 


Retfilved liirth^^r iIku thr from (NcumsMcrs bo <rro.| inetnHrrs 

cvf ihc Subjects Comminrc «f the Cniigrc^s .%^yA be autbnr?!,r 1 \n jn iis 

procetdifig'i. 

Afgsr>UtJir» 

Tl)C Cnmntii?cc na’f’d with c»tKrrn Hie rrmi^ nj 

AfgatiHian .ind the rrJir!ion?ifv atfemfiiH miid€ ihere so fnn .in on ! *ti roform 
insrmhie^ji hv King Aniinullib. conitniJ^er wh«^lr ho ?r*o Tv Hvrnn rbu'- * wrh 

the progressive element* m the country inrl wishes tbem :H1 'iU* ^ -n Hiejr cn* 
deavotar (o mak^ ACghantstan a united and progressive enumry 


Age of 

The Working Committee deeply regress tbit the aue opt \n rainf sh*" age of 
mairiage has been cherkmaied hy thr Onverntnem whb h l.ns ilrTshtr nh^^^.tnr/ytl 
iocia! progress. The Committee innonvinred that s^Kial and econnmit advuM^' 
mont are intimately connected with political freedom and calls Congressmen to help 
tae cause of such advancement. 


Congr«»* Organkatlon 

The Committee calls Provincial Congress Committee* immediately to recoguii^c 
district and taluqa committees wherever necessasy and to concenirate on she enrol- 
ment of members and volunteers til! the iS»h Aj>rib The Committee reenmmend?^ 
‘ possible branches of the Hindustani Seva Dal should he started and 

m addition lists should be prepared of volunteers who tlcsirc to help in the 
pai^ for the boycott of foreign cloth. 

Provincial Congress Committees are requested to se*nd foruiighily reports of the 
progmss made to the office of the All India ^ ‘ongress Conimiittc. 

The following members of the Working i’ornmince are put in » Inr^p^ nf the 
province or provinces mentioned and arc requcHtC4! to report ;n ^sr All iiuba 
v/ongress Committee office from time to time : 

Assam and BKNCfAr. ... Mu, CHAsruiA 

Behar and Utica r. ... ^^R. H.MKvttu\ 

... Mr Shivapr A^A tuii’pi'A 

Punjab and N. w. f. pRovtNrK ... MAPr \na Aium Kalam 

A/.xr* ANii Sardar 
SARorr StNAiH CAvr.r,> 


Andhra 
Tamil Nad 

c. P. Hindi & C. P. Marathi 
Dslhi AND Ajmer 

The President and General Secretaries 
Other provinces. 


SHAR 

Mr. B. Sambamurti 
Mr S. SRINIVA^IA IVRHtTVR 
Mr, jAMNAl^L BaJAI 
Dr. Ansari 

are authorised to arrange in regard to 


Foreign Cloth Boycott 

in ituptu’^T!. of and dealer?* 

proRramme laid down I.y the ra'( uii;i Congress wherein 
'* i®'d on the boycott of foreign ciodi. The f'oimni'tee trust* that in 
for 'Country they will refrain from placing any ftirthcr orders 

nommttL cancel all such orders already placed as can be cancelled, The 

to ^ 'o ‘■'II concerned to enable them 

icsolve to boycott foreign cloth anti to avniti the neces- 
P®*®’®!*! of having to picket shops dealing with foreign t imh. 

. 1 .^ Committee generally approved of the scheme. In regard to 
of giving effect to it the ('ommittee consi lered It desirable 

mee'lt'K when it is hotted 

the ^*^*‘'*'^’1®' *J’® h'"®* ?■■"■' of the I'mgrammc, namely 

f^hening of the Congress organisations and the enrolment of votnnteeni 
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which are essential before effect couhl be given lo the rest of the progranitnc, 
S takeTiifhand immediately by all Congress Commutees 

Contribution of Percentoge of Income 


ao 

shoubl 


The Committee trusts^ that in eomphanre ;„„(i 


ConVessrS-ssmen.ill con,ribn-e a -jr:,- m ing 

to give effect to the Congress progratntne. _ Uu; d nor may, ^a 

Anrmnrlr hi^ ronfribuMon for anv pani-nlir I’c m u - 


choice, earmark his conf 

gn 

Co 

recom 

be divided equally 
mi t fees u 


:;:mme:and'nVav-scnd it to his IVovit.riM, C-n,,n_ , < ■om tn-.;-. -n 
('’ommillee offre or may divido it Ih-.ul.i f.m 
erobmonds that contributions sent to the I'rovtnna * ^ 
rltvt.le.l ennallv between th<' loral fommilieos and tji.' i 


to hh own 
>ngres^ 

,sr to the A" 

fl^r <’o!nnbHoc 
fumi'tce fdiould 
Cool 
fur’hcf 
made 


C .oui'rr ss 


u equally ncfwuGii .n. . V ’rMcnUr obierf Thu C’nmmrtec 

niess thuy are earmarked for partu ulu nf rnn'ribun ms ^ 

rcqiiesis the Provincial (^ongicss Conynittces to sift ^ , 

to the A. I. a (b office from time to time. 



Council Work 

be tpiCN'iou of work 
members of 
of the 

e he given 

1e should he taken up in regard to my 

however, hop^'H 


[le {kjmtmttce, 


Cou 

parties in the Assfinhly 

liberty to decide for themselves what attitude 
particular bill or resolution or interptdUtion, T1 ^ 

activity in Councils will be confined to Important ntaitcrs only. 

Sind Election# 

The correspondt'.m'.c relating to the e!crnnn>i in Sind ""q rbom- 

Lommittee, It was resolved that the Rresidcnt, after !;» 

mendations as Mr. Manilal Kothari might make in the inat'er. do * > • 

he thinks fit and proper. 

Transfer of MuUr« Diitrict 

Resolved that owing to the transference of the Muttra 
Provinces the number of representatives sent by the province of uemt to tnc nu 
India Congress Committee be reduced by one and the reprcymtnuve« from i© 
United Provinces be increased by one. Similarly the mimh^r oi dHcga^es lor ine 
Congress should be decreased in Delhi and inurcased in the t mt^'d i rovim 
the basis of the population of Muttra District, 

Gr^n^'ral Socretarir* 

The Secretary drew the attention of the CominitU'c to tlir addidon made to 
Artitde XXIII of the Co.istitmion by the Calrutm Congre^^ to ibe 
permanent jnid Secret.ary ^'shall lie in charge of the offi t of the AH India C-ongt^ti 
Commiuce.'' PCarlier in the Article it is stated that the ^‘General SrcretiKies shall 
be in charge of the office of the All Imlia Cbngress C’oiumitteed' The Commutes 
was of opinion that the repetition of the s.ime language in fhi*i auftny 

due to an oversight in <lrafting but the meaning w.ts finite ekar. 

Secretaries were fully responsible and were in charge of the office of the All 
Congress Committee, Subject to tins the permanent paid Secretary tn charge 
of the office. , ^ . 

It was decided lo adjourn the meeting atif! to hold the next m^tmgofthe 

Committee about the middle of February on a date to be 5xed by the Preweot lO 

consultation with Mahatma Gandlii. 

> 

NEW DEhm-mh d> 19th FEBEXJABY 1929 

Congretf Organ! natloii 

Remlved that the Secretary do arrange for an auditor or auditort to virit th* 
offices of the Provincial Congress Committee, to examine and audit their 
and, where necessary, the accounts of District Congress Committees »naer 
jurisdiction, « 
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imperatively demand that the system of Governmenr existing in this country slioulti 
be replaced forthwith by the Qonstitution recommended by the Ali Panics Committee 
and approved by the Indian National Congress.” 

On Sunday March 17th an 1 thereafter on the 1st Sunday of every month special 
attention should be paid to the propaganda for the boycott of foreign cloth and 
khadi should be hawked. 

On Sunday March 24th and thereafter on the second Sunday of every month a 
special effort should be made to carry on propaganda in favour of total prohibition 
of intoxicating drugs and drinks. 

On Sunday March 3Tst and thereafter on tin* third Sun lav of every montli 
wrestling matches, drill, lathi [)I‘iy and other naiion il snorts shoul 1 he hel i in which 
all classes and communities should be invited and indur.ed to partn-ipue. 

Disciplinary Action Against Mr, Hanga Iyer 

The Committee considered the resolution of the Ca>figress Puny in ilic .\ssembly 
removing the name of Mr. C. S. Ranga Iyer from the roll of inern ters of tin: Party 
for his persistent attempt to bring the Congress Party aiul its Icarler imo ridicule 
and contempt. The Committee was of opinion ihai in vie a* of his cofirUict, and 
further in view of the speeches he made in the Assembly cm the 4th and 1311$ Feb- 
ruary, after notice was served on him to show cause why dis«’ijdiii try acauin sliould 
not be taken against him on the charge of misconduct, Mr. Kang t Iver had clear jy 
broken the pledge he gave at the time of election, ‘The Committee therefore c dlrd 
upon Mr. Ranga Iyer to resign his seat in the Assembly, 

DUcipUnary Action Against Mr. Acharyii 

liesolvecl that in view of Mr. M. K. Acharya’s refusal to resign from his in 
the Assembly in^ spite of his having acted contrary to his pledge and havbig been 
called upon to resign by the Working Cnnmittee, Mr. Achary.a be tiisqtiahfjed from 
being made a Congress candidate at any future elecuon until he m ikes natisfaciory 
amends. Further that in case Mr. Acharya persists in li.s refusal 10 resign he be 
called upon to satisfy the President of the Ali India Congress Committee within ft 
fortnight why the Working Committee should not advise all Congress Committee* 
not to elect him to any office in the Congress organisation or as a delegate to the 
Congress or a provincial conference. 

C* P* Marathi P* C. C. 

Dr. Moonje being aggrieved over the action of the Wmking f.’ommufcc icg.utling 
the disputes about the C. P. Marathi Provincial Commi'ftu; asked the 

Working Committee to reopen tlic qucsiion on ibc giouml tlut his side tvas not 
heard. The Committee having heartl him appealed to I)r. Moonje not to tlmturb 
the status quo for the current year. Dr. Moonje agreed to this. It was regolved that 
the next year’s elections be held under proper supervision lo the satisfaction of both 
parties. 

DELHI- 2 7 th d' 2Sth M ARCH 1920 

Ball and Def«nc« in TriaU 

The question having arisen out of the recent trial of Mahatma Gandhi and other 
Congress workers in Bengal in connection with the burning of foreign cloth a* to 
the duty of the people affected in the matter of giving bail and being represented by 
counseT the Working Committee suggests the following for general guidance ^ 

(i) There should be no civil disobctliencc in the prosecution of the boycott 
campaign except when without civil disobedience the campaign it brought to a 

standstill. (2) Until civil disobedience is commenced individuals arrested may offer 
bail and defend themselves, 

ArreaU of Labour Loadm 

The Working Committee strongly disapproves of the wholesale arrests of labour 
leaders and workers including several members of the All-India Congress Committee, 
and the large number of house-searches all over the country. The Committee 
strongly condemns the method adopted by the authorities of bringing the 
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from all parts of the roirntry to one plaoe, and that too an nu! of the way phee like 
Meerut, where they will he deprive 1 (jf farahties nitd ppvilrgrn %v)dt h are ojven to 
such accused in presi lenry towns, to wlds'h the m inui y of the ,0 < u .rd heinng. 

These arrests an i se ir^ht’s as well -ts the ]>e5sjsu:»n'e of tin* t lov*"riimriu "in 
procectling with the Sjfery Ihll and the Trad-'s Dcipun Hi’.! in '.poe of 

determined and widespre i i popul ir opponiuon eo VN’inre an a’on k m the ujonalist 
movement in tlm couiury an«l a serious incincc to die labour movenomt 


Syt. SftmbftiTkMrtT* Convioclton 


Having perused the report published in tho pres^ of tlie ni Igmnu dr liverrd in 
the case against Syt, Smnbamuni, a memlier of ihc W »rk n^^ Conoim ir. the {‘onv 
mittcc is emphatically of opinion tluit dicre is uodnng ui ihe ^jpert jo-, jjoo'f i in die 
judgment that many prominent Congressmen have nut riyueaied on puhjie phnf unu. 
The Commutec therefore congraud.res Syt . Sainhaumris on having hetn singled, out 
by the authorities for the hanour of a prosecution. 

Prohibition ScHcmo 


The following sc.Uemc for the prohibition campaign ptepareti by M r. C. Raja- 
gopalachariar was approved :— 

(1) Each Provincial Congress Cmnmiuce shall appoint a Proidbsdon Sub- 
Committee or pin a single person in charge in order to proa’cute the Autid)nnk • 
and-l)rug campaign in the pr vince, and set am Ic sudl-tieiu funds f >r tiiu purp»n«j. 

(2) The Sub-Committee or member in charge in crudi province hHi!! cal! for 
honorary workers who arc willing 10 organise the campaign for pndobuion in the 
talaqa. The Provincial Sub-Coininiuce shall thereupon scU-ct from these one worker 
for each Taluq, provided that the sub committee shall have power to char.gc the 
secretary if it deems necessary. 

(3) The organising secretary of eacii taluq shall proceed to form lanii-driitk % ih\vu 
in as many towns and villages of the Taluq as possible, enrolling m members n!i 
persons sympathising with the object (viz.) the eradication of the drink and drug evil 
and the enactment of laws for total proldbifion. Metnl>ers of these sabhas need not 
be members of any Congress I'ommiitce or habitual wearers of khadi. 

(4) Attached to every such ami-drink sd>ha and subject to its control nhall N 
organised a volunteer corps into whit:h sliall bi: enrolled men ami women rea ly to 
render honorary active service strictly adhering lO the principle: of non violeut'c iUj<i 
carrying our the instructions issued from time to time by the pruvinci U sub-commiiice 
and the taluq secretary. 

(5) On the second Sunday of every month meetings and processions shall bo 
organised against the use of intoxicating drugs and drmks and demanding total pro- 
hibition. 


(6) Besides the holding of the above monthly meetings it will be the duty of 
primary organisations and the taluq secretary to hold as many gatherings as |>os^ib!e 
in their respective areas and organise village to village and house to house visits 
for combating the evil within their jurisdiction. 

(7) Anti-drink sabhas and Congress Committees shall organise wherever possible 
healthy counter attractions at such places and hours as may be suitable in order to 
divert people from the drink habit. 

‘ (8) At each^ anti-drink meeting, pledges shall be taken in solemn form from 
all persons promising to abstain from alcoholic drinks and drugs. 

(9) Sabhas may, after obtaining the sanction of the provincial subcommittee 
organ'Tse peaceful pickciting of liquor and drug shops wherever the same may I>e 
u^Mly dome by their volunteers. ^ 


tro> Sabhas shall exercise their influence to prevent landholders ami icsaces from 
letting out their trees for tapping for manufacture of intoxicating drinks 

0 1}'^ Sabhas shall dissuade people from bidding at auction sales for the rivht to 
Veud mrinks^ and drugs. ® 

(12) Gaor before thethird Sunday of every month each taluq secretary shall 
gather mforoMtion and send to the provincial sub committee a brief renort of th« 
meetings Iieldon the Sunday preceding and other work done during tU previous 
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month in his taluq. The provincial suh'ConimMiee 
and send them to th«’ Working <'w).ntnitu;e and lo «hr > 

(13) Written pledges shall be taken ftom vwetnt ml 
prohibition in the following form with namcn an I full ad kg'^ilr 


mittees. 

(14) The provincial suh ro-nutitt^’r nt 
when the amouiu of work wi'hio '^5^ n 


if i » 

prohibition shall be rna Ic i pir of tlc' rh- 

It was resolved th r a C oj r il Oo n ’ 

(Convener), Dr. Ansari, Ihbu Ka'*rn Ira Pfi-iU a *. 1 ^tr Vi : 
to give effect to this schc^nc Kc-» dve 1 hirOo’r “h \* % o 'd Hi 
for the next nine months he s:in*"t!onr 1 f/ir prohiUcaon w nk a 
achariar be requested to send a monthly ptogtrttn 
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UniotichnhUity 

In view of Mr. C. Raiagoo ilach ir?af*?t* inrhjhtv to tak*’ « ol 
work it was resolve! thu a Contmioec rrm»r*’Jog i$f Mr H»!»v 

Pt. Madan Mohan M ilaviy i an I su-'h o*h<T jwr^ rr^a-» Mt |4ot 
nominate be constnumd to tike s rp* hji* the rr* iiivil ‘*f aii’''ito 
further that a sum of Ks ^•^lo pir m mth fjf ofh c? iliin 

Committee and Mr, Jamnaltl Bajaj he reqnc '»!«:' i to skcnd a tfUft* rsl siNtf% 

time to time. 


r- ii o^^fftw i r* iwwvv»^»f*4 


The All India Congress Committee 

flo.urt.i Y .‘Ith ,r' .'.w*. M A J' I-I.r, 


fcprcHCttici only by one .iclcjj ,!f , Mr Aii^U Ah 
brirly rcprcHcntcl. 

nwinu^o ‘IclfK'i'c* arnvrrj fro,„ r^msl \,4(» 4«4 A, 

dav’^ft nrrt Delegates Ifom !hr?te two pr«»vim 

ve«ial^Bt?n thl'r"/!,' lilt! rc»„Uiin.m wrre ran«t4*ri»ii i 

in plenty showine* h.af’ir ‘r* “* *'»**^»'«(**>««*. fof 

apprehension '*"’*’* ^ s«ppr«'^»« 1 tiC , 

nrAn/ve-»} S tO wbut ICJ fDOffCiW WCMjlil hfiog m la '"Ti 

m the evenf^f *!k '*’‘** •*>*» i^"'*** 'HT m« hkrtly 

Stage. coniroveny over ilie of oIWjij 

ValfaTbt?‘ f>r A«mi. Mr. . 

s'?* s. 

ch^ai, ’d.,.„ ‘ 
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I* 

On the ttjotion of sJ^f* Co 

Ofihe pirO'T^eeilinfff of the AiU''!ti 

as aJ^o of the \Vorkiog Committct* 


rcforde I ills? miifttttet 
Congfc'^n Committee 


K«ip<»ru 

The Secretary next pUcc<i before the Committee hit on ihr uitpe^tioa 

and audit of i c, ct. well at the Foreign <‘loth Ikiyrritt <^omm5nce*t Repem* 
In the courte of the report the Secretary taid : — 

* ^yorking Committee at ii% mcetjftg held on i7th fVhroary m Crlhi <i?rected 

tne ifOner^ SecreiAry to arrange for th** .iu4o ani m^tK^mon of all 
congress Comtniit^ o^^et, Sti Ut the Rnrma. the FotnaH. ISengal. tlehar, 

umtta riwtncet^ Bombay and MaharAahtr.i Frovim iai Congfe^i*^ Comnon^cs have 

been in*oect«ifl. ^ 


tti A !!?* enough to agree to ingi|H'it Andhra, Ihkal and Tamil M#4ii 

lao, me Andhra Provincial Congress Committee however asked for an rateniioii 
w time on the pka that their svorkert were toT hnsy m mskmg arrange* 

I * inrormaiion required, in regard to Utkal 

states that he Imi faded to get anv sausfnoion No reimr? of mspec* 

m hr been reccivciT 

j\fY\ W A- 1-^ M ? * V greas Committee was su}>!!r%edrd by the Working 

V subt ommntee ronss^img ol Mr. f^irdarUI and 

” Ahmad Kidwai w*t^ appointed to su|>crvise the fresh elcciions. The andiis 
Prvw' Hindustani^ C P. Mvtrathi, the Punjab, Uehar ami Ignited 

e'rovmcml Congress Co nmittees have so far taken place. Ajmere wag 
ttnA^ auditor ; hut owing to the new elections and the fact that all old booki 

subcommittee in charfOt no euduing could 

^^*^**^*'» he found nothing: to audit T!ie old 
mfk book m the Provincial Congreis Commiuce had app«irently ditappeared 
m tne^ocess of handing over charge at the beginning of the new yeai to the new 
otnt^bearers, and each cast rcsfionsihility for the loss on the other. 

Prt^^ be viiitcd by the auditor when a telegram fitmi the Srrt rctary, 

Committee^ requesting postponement of the vhji, i^soppcil the 

• •fc^dy r^eived it is clear that, except in Homo m.ijor proviocts, 

Bc^bay, United Provinces, Tamil Nadu and 
^ Provincial Congrcin Cotnmnieeit havt 

^ ^t«bnct Cofiaodtn^ lo Amm, thino U m proper Congres# 

P* Hindustani and C. P. Marathi Commiit^i reveal a 
^ a^rrs. The C* P* Marathi Committee is a new one ; and 
condict with another group in the province, it liad practkally 
reason why us house should not be kept in order 

^ro.ir>cJ 

aud!^™?nnn»*l? Conore$s Committee* to have the impeciioo* and 

ii^ectbn h not welcoraed.^"'^® ' *“ ®*' '*“* *" 

ff tnrff if;* *”*1 audit have not yet been received from all pro- 

If comprehensive report of those n)*p«-te«I aod 

i Bengal, Behar, Burma, the Pun^b, Uftiwd 

nS^S t^w1.3t J ^ a* proper office# ; but this do« 

^ aMuonsfh tha^eint^f provinces is gootj. In the 

’ in ffi function# properly, the districts Jt badly, aad 

of Indians oS- ^^tfy isTSow ^"of^'itT 

number of membern. former self and has a very simfl 

Kerala are verv baclMw^’ •vi ^ ^ Utkai and 
ivenua am very backward. The North-West Frontier Province is tOto buck- 
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ward ; but it is a province which has to face some unusual difficulties and should 
not be judged harshly. 

“Karnatak is at any rate prompt in sending reports to the AIMndia Congress 
Committee office : but this province and some other provinces have so far not^en 
inspected. The Secretary has noticed however that lack of organisation and the 
presence of chaotic conditions are largely the legacy of past years, and an earnest 
effort is being made in some ])rovinces at least to put the organisation on a stable 
and orderly basis. 

*‘The Congress auditors Messrs. Dalai and Shah recommend that a uniform sys- 
tem of keeping accounts be introduced in all provincial offices and even in the district 
offices. The Secretary commends this proposal strongly to the All-India Congress- 

“The state of provincial offices being far from satisfactory, the state of some of the 
district offices must necessarily be worse. Our auditors tried to insj>ect the books 
or the Jubbulpore Town Congress Committee ; hut the Secretary did not show them 
to him on the plea that his son had the key of the room, and he had gone out. An 
Attempt to inspect the Nagpur Town Committee also ended in a failure. 

In the United Provinces,^ which has 4^ districts, probably a larger number than 
any other province, _ the Provincial Congress Committee is having inspections of 
each one of its District Committees. This example might be followed by all the 
rrovincal Congress Committees, and competent Inspectors and qualified auditors 
paid where necessary, should be made to visit every district head- quarters. 

In spite of repeated endeavours, the All-India Congress Committee office has not 
leceived the full membership figures from all the provinces. The Provincial Congress 
Committee offices have to face the difficulty of not receiving regular reports from 
their subordinate committees. 


The following provinces have supplied information of this year's membership ; 
out It \s not complete, as all districts have not reported : — Ajmere 14,594, Bihar 
30,948, Bon^ay 1,210, Burma 800, Gujerat 500, Karnatak 800, Kerala 90, Maharash- 
tra 1,410, Punjab 731, Sind 1,336, United Provinces 6,000. The Ajmere figure is a 
very satisfactory one. Its size is due to the fact that new elections are being run on 
a party basis, and each party is trying its utmost to enrol members The full 

A n T T- Ajmere amounting to Rs. 3,648-8 have been deposited at 
tne All-India Congress Committee office. The United Provinces figure is probably 
^low the actual number of members. The figure is going up as reports received 
j- distncts show. Bihar is good, and first in the race for membership. Its 
star distnct is Champaran. The Bombay figures are for three districts only, the 
remaining nine districts not having reported. Other provinces have either not sent 
reports or have given the last year's membership figures. Obviously there are a 
considerable number of members in their provinces. 

The following provinces have given the membership figures for the last year 

Delhi 789, and Tamil Nadu, 8,000, 

1 he fact that a Provincial Congress Committee cannot supply this year's mem- 
oersnip figures, even in the month of May, does not stand to its credit, ha organi- 

information. 

Ine All-India Congress Committee fixed 28th February as the last day for pay- 
ment of annual contributions of Provincial Congress Committees ; and in order to 
ensure prompt payment, left the amount to be fixed by them. In spite of this gesture 
apd Kenerosity on the part of the All-India Congreg* Committee, many 

Committees have failed to pay up, and many that have 
ridiculously sinall sums. The following sums have been received : 
ffT 300- »SOi Utkal loj, Karnatak 

H'lKlustani loo- North Western Frontier 

nmvwt n,l'’V°v Berar 50 and Kerala 35. Thus one of the poorest 
provinces Utkal, has paid more than Tamil Nadu or the Punjab or Maha^tw. 

Burma’^°'r"*^*p * m* ^*, 1 ® not SO far paid their contributions are Andhra, Assam, Beng^ri 
consider ^elhi. It is for the All-India Congress Committee to 

T ^ < 3 efo«Itmg provinces have the right to send their repweent- 

amnll comribmio^ Committee so long as they have not paS^ir 
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t BOMEAY 

“Article <) of the whirh npf^Ars to luc :i m.inflamrv rc^oluiion of 

the Congress, calling upon all {'ongrrssnjcn tocnn*filnrr a !hcir itKomes, 

has not met with s*ttisfar’!t>ry rrspo’jsr sn fir. A nmnUf^r of i arc cer- 

tainly paying their rpinn rr^'nlulv, :in<\ a hns all h wsIHh* puh''^hr<i by the 
AH- ineija Congress Cmnniincf' ( iffj. r. A largr Munb^r, bowevr?, i ntnler 

various excuses, to the rgrrt *]m! they are vi)r« t4v f^yi ig n ’Inng for national 
work. Many other Congrrsstnen i vitlrnfiy prefer givsr»g njo a-v iy to nuiivnimls 
doing Congress work, rather than giving it to Chnn no^^'cs Th5i is an 

unhealthy practice which gives necdlein imporMo r to the pctHoml clrnient *' 

Z, Contribution* Written off 

The Committee then authorisr/l the firnm) S<’rrr*:4fv to wr^tc »>fT vari Mtms 
tn the books of the All India Congrcbs Counniner dtjr from tb*" Rfovinrial 

Congress Committees as their qti-i^a of ccintrilnrmn to the Crntral Fmv! mn of 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund collections made bv tbejn in tnst 

Pandit Jawaharl d said that colIccdoiH of ihc%e ho ih was imp and jt was 

proposed to write off these sums so that f hr (biugrcHH rxccutivr* nnghi start with a 
view to enforce strict observance of the rules in the future. 


4. Ho«lgn«tlon of Troiwurrr 

Pandit Jawaharlal next read a letter from Mr, Shiva Praiuid Gupia, resigning 
the Treasurership on the grounrl of forrign travrl. p wan decided to defer the 
acceptance of the resignation and filling up of thr, vacancy till the nest day, to enable 
the Working Committee to consider the question in the meanwhile 

5- Vacancy In Working ComtnItWo 

Pandit Motilal next intimated that, following the conventitm of appomting an 
acting member to officiate for a member in prison, he propcHed to commend to the 
Committee to appoint Dr. Pattahhi Sitaramayva as an aciiiig member of the 
Congress Working Committee in the place of Mr. Sambamurti in prison. 

The Committee carried the motion with acclamation, 


6. THbut© to Mr. S«k!*twshi 

ARcr formal business was frnrHarJrd, the Commiftre adopted the fc^lowing 
resolution I— “Notwithstanding the fundamrnml diffl reurrH in polt»'y and opinion 
between ^the Congress and mr. Sakl.a^wala, .ind < rjifui’d ig ni his 

C^munist policy, the Committee expresses its nrimir.idon for dir br ivr .and plucky 
ught wbteh Mr* ^klsbtwala i$ potting up against cxploiiafion and imi^rlalism in the 
face of over*whe!ramg odds, and wishes him a successful Parliamcniary campaign.** 


7 . 0 l«cl| 4 lt»«ury H«l«« 

CommittM next considered the resolution recommendedi by the 
Working Committee regarding discioHnary measures. Pandit Jnwaharlal moved the 
resolution formally, and Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj seconded It. 

The resolution ran as follows 

Congress Committee shall hav’^c power to take diiiciplinary action 

^ ^ 1.1 del ihcMfely acts againt? the d^latml 

policy of the Confess, (u) any office-bearer of the (Congress Committee who deliber- 
ately acts against the declared policy of the Congresik and (iii) any member of the 
Congress Coinmtttee who is shown, to .he satisfaction of the All-!odU CongreM Com- 
mittee or Its Working Committee, to have been rcsfmnsihle for the embentlemem or 
g!^ mismnagemcnt of public funds, or to have broken the pledge given to 
All-Mia Ooitgress Committee or any Committee apooimed by it. 

“In the case of a Committee of the Congress the disciplinary action may be 
supOTtwston of rach a committee and fresh elections. In the case of an office- 

Mtion may be his retirement from the office, and fixation of a 
g^^dnriog wkch be cannot seek election for an office in a commitrof the 

of e member of the Congress Committee found to have oflfended In 
the mannw mentioned above the disciplinary action may be a disquali&atbs for a 
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stated period from standing for election for any oRv-c in a ‘‘tsmmHiw 

or as a delegate to the sessions of the National t’oiiRrcss or the I ;•*. « »»« 

.a. ^ ^ ^ fifc if! i I * # 1 n f 

fSf 

Working Cornitiiucc :n'tNirit.»tu-c' vv?{!\ fulr*. iti i }r hv 'l^r W*»tk5'Ht * 
this behalf. 
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“Provided further t!iat when ihr All India 
the Working (yominitiec may tak** cogihsaut r nf .dl 45'!^ sph 

nary action, and shall act on brhalf nt 4u- All Inin t c ---n a 

such cases, the decision of tim Working (aumniHrr tout? h^ j.' r 
meeting of the AlMndia Congrf'sn Coiiiminer " 

Pandit Jawaharial Nehru s lid th it the oritiio^tcd 
only g ve stiecific form to th« powe.t«% already mhermt m 'hr i m 
Mr. G. Harisarvothama Kao limught 4iat the udet anc n-^ ^ ^ 
be avoided in the intcrcRta of the (’ongrefs 

Mr. Desai from Bombay said that it mont he nM'lr Gray 4,4- 

p 

imply that embezzlement would not entail f rimimil ptos<-cu^srm 

8, Dliclplln«ry <4 P* C. 

Mr. Viswanathan moved an amendmenr that thr Provm* 
mittces should have authority to exercise similar difc aplmary 
is the text of his amendment 

“The Provincial Congress Committees shall aUo h-ive thr o» 

disciplinary action against their Stihorditrue CommiMers and olfl^ e n#^4 

bers of Congress Committee, In all such < asrs the procedure hi. 4 4M4fn hy th*i Wotlitr^g 
Committee should be adhered to/* 

Mr. Basheer Ahmed Syced, from Tamil iust»r* tr4 the 

the result of a sinister conspiracy (cries *4 “hrar, h«tr " hnighirH 

disciplinaiy action had already been taken the Apnrr i; wbitf h#4 

framed definite rules. He suggested that the nivitter I'm refrfred to 4 b»ij 
Mr. Basheer Ahmed was supptirted by Mr, Kulandai frmti T 4 md 
Mr, Tirumal Rao from Andhra welcomed the prtijKised rulc?j 
Mr. Muthuranga Mudaliar said that the rules shmihl \n* refert'^d to tHc 
Committees for their opinions. 

,. A.fiab AH, from Bengal, complained tint thr* rub-, ’-4 u ^ r>n^rmr 44 i*» 
disctplmary action against thr Ctmgrr^H mmd^ r% <4 -hr ! 4 <^#r 4 

against the declared policy of ihr Congrr'^.s, whrtj tUr oiriiP,r-f» itt sH« 

Assembly supported thr rrfrrcnrr of ?hr dh-i lr% \)y^)nvr% U-U 4 
although the (’ofigrrss manflafr w.i« quur drfiuur u> opj^y-^r i* wholly 

Mr. Annamalai Pillai, from Tamil Nafiu. midr a ui Tamil* m 

confusion of the meeting, ^uggrtsfing that no ib^nplijitiry 4 <u^m 
except on the recommendation of thr provdnt rommioer crnH rrm^d 
A* Kaleswara Rao (Aritihraj pr(pH>»rd that tinr mh«T 4«9rtm4u 
intransigient member should he di^^piaiifii atbn to i,» 4 nd 4 S n 
legislatures on the Congress ticket, 

The propoMi wa# agrewl lo on bcl slf of the Wmkwu CommtMws 

Siiaraimah prnimsrd that action tibrndd ha 
and regulations to be foi med in iha» brhalf 
^^is stipesMon was also arcepted on l^balt of ih^ Wmkmu Cmnrninm. 

bv the’^emt of^K** '^**»*> Al)*» *«*««», i«f} w«, „ 

nLf propfuwd. Th«? miggeiibo iKtt ditrmboafy mk^ 

because of certain rerent de^elopmuitt* wal « 

cxpwienced^ the Working Comtniiiee about 4 months bseh, 

. ll" ' moved an amendment that disciplinary action shmiJ.I atiu, (m 
E I«gi»!*t«rc. wh7 went a^iitlr. 

Pandit Motilal explained that thia amendment if carried nwidd itpiHff t CT 
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complications. Each Consjress Cou Kil party ha 1 \h own ruk*t an 1 Ici ier ; and 
It should not be open to any member to sav that he w Md f not c trry on? the nundite 
of h‘s immediate leader because his leader's intcrprettjion of the policy 

was wrong. Every soldier must learn to obey hi^i imme ii re *^tip^Tior ; otherwise, 
no army could fight. The Congress might cad to account the lea Icr of the Congress 
Council pirty or the part V as a whole ; but k must not co^'ourage d!id>e hence of 
members of the council pirties by taking advantage of the «d,tiHn propose 1 by 
Mr. Aftab Ali, He had such an experience Sf>mc months ago when the itntfucjjons 
issued by the Congress Committee were thsobovc I bv the members of the 

ly on the ground that the same contravened the Congress policy. Such a thing 
must not recur again. 

Mr. Aflab All's amendment was declared lost for w.int of a seconder. 

To a question by Mr. Soman from M.iharashira Fandk ModlU said that the 

proposed rules had nothing to do with the question of S’rovin^dal Autonomy raised 
by Tamil Nadu, 

Several interruptions were made at this stage, some of the mcmber^i putting 

rules would work under certain circumstances, 

r t could not answer hypothetical qutsdons, an i that it would be 

for the Working Committee to deci le on each ctse as it arose. 


MOTIOK CASlRtED 

The resolution was put to vo^e, and declared carric 1 

Munshi Mirza Ahm'sd, a Muslim member from Bombay* demanding a polh 
me Pandit gave a re-count which resulted in 41 voces for and 39 against the motion, 
ine majority of the Tamil Nahi delcgitcs ant Maharashtra delegues voted 

against the disciplinary rules. The delegates from the other provim'en moatly 
voted for the rules. 

c severely commented on the manner in which the Muslim member 

from bombay behaved masking for a poll. The Pandit remarked that the member 
must remember that he was not on the stage. ask the House not to encourage 
such conduct by laughter, I want decorum in the House/* The Pandit declared. 


9. Provincial Commlttae*^ ciuota 

Committee next considered the resolution that 
In the event ofa P C. C. not paying its annual contribution under Art IX of th« 
v^nstitution to the A. I. C. C. within the date fixed by the latter, fhe A I. V. C, mem* 
^rs representing the defaulting provinces may be debarred by the Working Committee 
omparttcipatmg tn meetings of the Committee till such contrjbutior> is paid ** 

discussion, objections cmaimiing from Tamil Nadu 
^ ^ propc^l would be a great hardship 

^ommktees Comnaittee wlao would be puoished Rwr the mm of 

Kolandi, Mr. Kandaswamt Chetti and others spoke 
^e^jution while on the suggestion of Mr. Viswanathan, the words 

amended into «may be debarred/* The resolution was t^t to 
vote and resulted in the carrying of the resolution by 41 to 33 votes. 

10. PreiMtration of Budget 

B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya moved that “a budget be prepared by the Wtwking 
SatWs ft* All-India Congre*5 Coramittea tm 

..4 ^ ft® resolution was quite non-controversial. The budget propo*- 

^ ‘^® members of the A. I. C. C. might know ^ 

^ Committee was spending money, whether, for instance, it was spending 

explained how preparing a budget in May would be 

■ 13 jehicedng agreed to the resolution without the words “not later than May". 

Congre** Manual 

iJr. Fatobhi Sitaramayya next proposed that “a Congress Manual sboold ba 
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prepared and published embodying authoritative chipteri on the vir>tMi« SKtUtieal, 
admiaistrative and cultural problems comprisciJ by the Bivara) movc rs-mt, an I that 
the All-India Congress Committee should incur the ncce^tary biufe thcreinr, 

and that the work be entrusted to a committee/* 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, moving the resolution^ dealt at length witli 
vital questions, such as the army, banking and shipping on which tgoara»ce 

in the villages. ^ • * 

Mr. Kelkar suggested that the Congress (Invernmrnt «ihfHdd indsc^tc atumde 
towards the resolution, and if it accepted it no h w.i$ necc^^Mry horn th« 


mover. 

Pandit Jawaharinl Nehru said he had alrcaily intimated to the tmjvcr that 
Working Committee was agreeable to the prap<»Hal. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya commen led the ny'^rdution, whh h h*" I hMHigh? 
forward one of the most practical proposals before the art! I rhuf 

whatever money might be require I for ptc)jartng the matjual, '‘h nd \ b«' u igii tgs igiy 


voted. 

The President said (he personnel of the Com nittu'', nugge'j'c 1 by the 
might be left to the Working Committer.. 

The resolution was carried, and the A. 1. C. C adjournr I for ihr dav. 


N’ E C () iV !) I) A Y-'J nth M A Y / v / 


12. Indluni in E**^ AfHc* 

When the AIMndia Congress Commiucr mm thi^ aCtern ion 4? % Vh Mr, Os:| 
moved a resolution ‘'congr uuiadng the In lnuu \n Fla^t Afever on th^ir fr^^ndiy 
relations with Phast Africans, an I triH’ing tb-if they would roannur to ma? utm the 
same relations, anri treat the interests of the ofsgmU ndiibiuun ?»up7rMf m ^11 
other interests an*i antiealing for full support to Indiaiti in the struggle im the 
achievement of the political and ecotvxna equality 'u\ East Afrsca ** 

Mr. Oza observed that the primupU objective of in ban-* jn Africa was in 
be placed on a footing of political etiuality with the either jnUab»unt» of th« coaotry 
The In bans ilierc demanded that the presem cummuoAl f«pft%«mASk»n ihouhl lift 
discarde*!, an I a common franchise should be eumblbhcd, Th«» nsiolation W4t 4iily 
seconded and adopted. 


13» AcaipUi>»e« of 

Mr. S. Satyamufti moved the following statement on brhajf of the Tamil \*adu Fm* 
vinciai Congress Committee : 

“In view of the opposition thit has Ixrrn exprfrssed strongly in the country 
the proposal of the Tamil Nadu Congress Commiuee for freodom to the Cminell 
party to accept ministerships under certain condiiions^tnd a*»o in view of the Viceroy's 
announcement regarding the extension of the term of the lyisHture, we h4v^ decided 
not to press forward the proposal though the majority ofihe members of the Tamil 
Nadu Congress Committee feel keenly abotu k/* 

Mr. Satyamurti*s statement was received calmly by the meeting ; only Mr. 
Viswanathan wanted to know for whom Mr. Hatyamurti was speaking. 

The President said that Mr. Satyamtmi was obvtouily speaWng on Inshalf of tlia 
Tamil Nadu loaders, and urged the meeting to accept the imtemam In tjfeo ffdrk is 
which it was made. 


Comn%mutH ANu Orrici^h Parties 

Mr. Sha^ee Mahomed aaid that in view of the comj^omiae msoltiiion he did ©ot 
propose to move the resolution of which he had given notice* 

Pandit Motilal : ‘*I must make it clear that there U no compromite retolutbn* 
You heard the statement made by Mr. Satyarounl, and I want that there should be no 
misunderstanding about it ** 

Continuing, the Pandit said : ‘*I shall read to you the resolution of which Mr. SbaSit 
Mahcnned has given notice, so that the Committee might know the spirit in 
it ha# been cojoccived. The resolution of Mr. Shafifee Mahomed ran a# lolkwii 
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‘^In view of the disciplinr^ry resolution passed yesfer-Liv this Commiuee do take 
such disciplinary action as may be feasible in the against Pandit 

Motilal Nehru, the President, for hiving attcn Ic 1 the Vi^ereg i) ?e 1 pirty at Delhi, 
and against Pan lit Malaviya for hiving organised a tea par y m the Vn'eroy in spite 
of the Congress ban on such functions^* 

Pandit Motilal after reading tlic resolution said : ‘d only want to sav that all the 
statements of facts matle in this rcsoliidon arc unrrne. There are three assertions, first, 
that there was a tea parfv to the Viceroy, an H attende 1 it It is not true. ^ It is 
equally untrue that Pandit Malaviya f)rgiuiscd a pirty *0 th* Vicerov, an 1 I maintain 
that there is no ban under the Congress rules on such functions a^ I have attended/' 


14. Social and Economic Change# 

Mr. Sri Prakash next moved the following resoludon rero;nmended by the tJ. P, 
Congress Conference : — 

‘‘This Conference recommends to the All In lia Congress Committee that, in the 
opinion of this Conference, the great poverty an 1 miserv of the In iian jKoplc arc 
due not only to the foreign exploitation in India, but also to the cronmnlc jitruciure 
of society which the alien rulers support so that their exploitation tn ty condnue. ^ In 
order therefore to remove this poverty and misery, an 1 10 am^’liorate the condition 
of the Indian masses, it is essential to make rcvohifionarv changes in the present 
economic and social structure of society, and to remove the gross inequalities, 
provision should be made for providing a living wage for every worker, to tax heavily 
all unearned income, to supply adequate land to tlm |>casants, and to protect them 
from the interference of all middlemen.'' 

Mr. Sri Prakash said that the resolution was self-explanatory- The mawts wanted 
to know what Swaraj meant to them. Unless Sw-iraj meant contentment and 
prosperity to the masses it had no significance to them. 

Mr. Viswanathan seconded the resolution. 

Mr. Ramdas Pantulu moved for the deletion of the wonl^ “provision should be 
made for providing a living wage for every worker, to tax heavily all unearned 
income, to supply adequate land to the peasants, and to protect them from the inter- 
ference of all middlemen", Mr. Ramdas Pantulu said iliat, while the Committee 
might endorse the principles, it was not necessary to stand commit letl to the details. 

On the amendment of Mr. Ramdas being put to vo*e it resulted in a tie of 16 
against 16 votes. A second count of votes again resulted in a tic of 33 to 33 votes. 
The third coun resulted in 25 votes for the amendment, and 33 votes against. 

The resolution as amended was carried nem con. 


I5. Extenston of Lifo of 

Pandit Motilal next made the following statement : — 

“The announcement made by the Governor-General in regard to the extension 
of the life of the Assembly published in the Gazette of India Extraordinary 
~ yesterday is very important and calls for a definite action on the part of the 
All-India Congress Committee. There are however certain facts which it is 
necessary for the AH-India Congress C/ommittec to know before it can decide 
on the action to be taken. I feel that I must not disclose the facts without making a 
reference to the Governor-General, who is personally concerned. I have telegrajmed 
to the Governor-General and on receipt of bis reply, I will issue a statement to the 
press. As however, another meeting of the All-India Congress Committee cannot 
be held^ immediately after the receipt of the reply and as prompt action is necessary 
a resolution will be placed before the Committee giving full power to the Working 
Committee to deal with the situation as it develops." 

Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar then moved the following resolution 
‘^‘This Committee having heard the important pronouncement from the President 
regarding the communique of the Governor-General extending the life of the 
Legislative Assembly realises the gravity of the situation and in order to enable 
the country promptly to take such action as may be necessary to meet the exigencies 
of the situation, authorises the Working Committee to adopt such measures aa it 
may consider fit in the interests of the country as regards the action to be taken by 
the members of the Congress Party in the Assembly and the Provincial Councils/* 
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Ac Mr Ran^aswami Iyengar stood up to move the resolution, Mr Kulandai 
f ^Tamii Nadu objected that the speaker had not been returned from Tamil Nadu. 

MoiiUI overruled the objection. . 

Mr Ranffaswami Iyengar saitl that the resolution needed no elaborate elucidation, 
r AVi'rror-Generars announcement was a serious deprivation of the rights of the 
1 ‘to ^Ive their verdict, as also of the rights of the legislatures, which desired 

^ ecord their opinion on the qiie tion. As prompt action was necessary, the 
Wohine Commitiec should be given full powers. 

Dr Ansari seconded the resoluuon. 

P-indit Molilal briefly commended the resolution to the Committee. , , „ 

<;ri Prak.ash from U. P. opposed the resolution. He said he reg.arded all 
, .-hrnc evil He referred to the differences which arose at the time of each 

ion as also his owu defeat in the last election. cm v 

^ X?dit Motilal said that references to the old differences between No-changers 
Pro changers’ as also the speaker’s personal case, were . 

Mr Sri Prakash observed ; With all deference to Pandit Motilal, I oppo e the 
1 .lon on the main ground that the All-India Congress Committee should 
’'®®?l;n?maintain an attitude of indifference to Viceregal pronouncements 

M? V^sXnathan wanted to move an amendment, but Pandit Motilal ruled that 

f’trwiV ff^r movinsf the anieadmcnt was long past. _ 

* M? HLbarvofhauia Rao said that the resolution was in strict accordance with 

the^pirit of die Congress Constitution and the Working Committee h.ad always 

At ThTs'stage Maliatma Gandhi entered the hall and received a tremendous ovation. 
Mr ilaniaswami lycngcr’s resolution was then put to vote and carried by 30 to 

1 1 votes. 


16. R^prciiion and Congref* Reorganisationi 

Mahatma Gandhi then moved amidst cheers the resolution relating to the recons- 

truedoi of die Congress organisations. The Mahatma’s resolution ran as follows 

«in vlA-w nf Ihe <”min.ugn of repression which the British Government is carrying 

on a 1 over the •oumry as evidenced by the conviction of Mr. Sambamurthi, a member 
on all over Ulc 4 r.th#^r national workers ; the wholesale arrests 

of the Working Commute , » members of the All-India Congress Committee and 

and barbarous treaunent dng trial at Meerut ; the unwarranted 

"Hi,..,, of British 

"Th. Ail l..!i. ('...h-H, C.„.n.U.« 'h ™ 

reconstructed on satisfactory basis ^ ^ 

■XT Pi:-.'., c. c— « 

Si .rlr SiV.S 1 p.-». of 

“Dis.rict an.i Tahsil Ae case of tL district not less than 50 

the "!? ‘’"bpy* and in the case of the Tahsil not less 

percent of tahsik rnunt be , ^ should be represented. 

than ten per cent of the ''.'''•■'KftlT htlVJot tesfth^Tone per cent of its' population as 
“A village orK.an,sauon shall have members shall not be 

original menibers. hxr tmn ^For the Provinces of Burma and N. W. F. 

less than t X per cent of the pop • instructions as may appear to it 

the Working Committee ^®"kers in those provinces, 

reasonable after coimdtation w tl or district the Indian States and the 

«Ip computing the regulation tracts need not be taken into account 

agencies corresponding to non-regu 

6 
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“No provincial organisation will be recognised by the Committee that <locs not 

satisfy the foregoing test by the 31st August 192Q. 

'‘It will be open to the Working Committee to (iisriftiliute any organisation that 

does not carry out the instructions issued from time to time by the Ail'lin la .ongress 

Committee or the Working Committee^' 

The Mahatma^s Appeal 

In moving the resolution, Mahatma CaNDHI spoke in Hindi and tlicu in English. 
He said that it was a summary procedure which he was adopting when he askeU the 
Committee to adopt the resolution without having circulated copies, and without 
time to consider. But the situation demanded the suminary proredurc. He would <isk 
the Committee to eschew from its min i the preamble, because thc^ jacamblc ehumeu 
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organisation of the Congress. If tlie Congress were to be an irresistible force whose 
authority would be respected it must be a strong organisation i omptetc co- 

ordination between its component parts. Tliere was no such co-on!inati<>n at present. 

The proposal might seem to be radical, but emergent situations deimandecl 
radical remedies. In fact, originally the Working Committee had agreed to a 
radical proposition, namely, that Provincial Committees ^diould be^ abolished <uk1 
that the District Committees should establish direct relations with the Central 
Committee. But where necessary changes had to be made in thc^ constitution 
difficulties were experienced. Pandit Jawahaiial was also of opinion that the 
Committee might regret it, but he had no misgivings. 'Phe resolution put ^^forward 
radical proposals. The Committee should take the responsibility of the Congress 
if in its opinion the situation in the country demanded it. If the resolution was 
carried into effect it would not then be feasible for the Viceroy to insult the country 
by extending the legislature or to insult the President of the Assembly. (Cries of 
shame.) 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar. 

Mr. Srinivasa IYENGAR, in seconding Gandhi's resolution, said that he had no 
hesitation in giving his support to the resolution because he was convinced that 
if the Congress authority was to be respected the Congress must be made more 
efficient. If the country had been able to sustain the enthusiasm which was 
witnessed in the years of 1921 and 1922, they wmuld have been able to render a 
better account of themselves. Having witnessed the history of the last nine years, 
none could deny that, a definite programme or action, such as was contemplated by 
the resolution, was necessary. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar asked the Comn^ittee to vote for the resolution only If there 
was a determination behind it to carry it out. He was sure he had Gandhiji with 
him when he said that Gandhiji would welcome the rejection of the resolution^by 
the All-India Congress Committee if that Committee should pass the resolution 
and then fail to fulfil it. The penalty clause of the resolution was of a severe 
character ; but it must be accepted in the spirit in which it was conceived. ^ 

The penalty clause was included more to assist than to terrorise the 
provincial committees. As far as he was concerned, Mr. Iyengar said, he stood 
there to second the resolution because he was determined to do his 
best to work the resolution in Tamil Nadu- If he failel, he would submit to the 
penalty clause, and retire from the Congress field. He was certain that if the 
resolution was worked whole-heartedly it would result in the disappearance of the 
unfortunate differences which had manifested themselves. He was certain that 
unity would prevail if what was contemplated by the Calcutta Congress resolution 
happened on the ist January 1930 as they would then achieve their object without 
a transfer of allegiance. (Cheers.) 

There was considerable misunderstanding caused among a section of 
audience by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s phrase “transfer ol allegiance/’ which 
attempted to remove by explaining that he used the phrase as an individual, 
not as a party man. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya declared that preparation in terms of the 


the 

he 

and 
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resolution was not connected with the idea of transference of allegiance beginning 
next year, and hoped that they would win Dominion Status without transfer of 
allegiance next year. 

A number of amendments were moved, some of them being accepted. 'fhese 
were that Delhi should be excluded from the operation of the clause relating to 
enrolment of 3 per cent of the population and that Fiombay's percentage should be 
decreased to The Agency Tracts were excluded from computation of percen- 
tages. 

Mr. Lai Chand wanted the khaddar franchise to be dispensed with. 

Mahatma Gandhi explained that the khaddar franchise was no bar to canvassing 
millions of members. Besides, any changes which the workers might feel ncce.ssary 
might be made in anticipation of approval by the Congress. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru ruled Mr. Lalchand's amendment out of order a.s it sought 
to change the constitution and he had not been given sufHcient notice of it. 

The resolution with the accepietl amendments was passed by a majority. 

17. Punjab Repression 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehata moved the last resolution noting with sorrow and indigna- 
tion the ruthless repression in the Punjab and interference with preparations for the 
Lahore Congress, and expressing satisfaction that repression had not in any way 
damped the enthusiasm of the workers. 

The resolution was seconded and carried unanimously. 

The A. I. (7. C, was then dissolved. 
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The Commission at Lucknow 


From Delhi the Commission arrived at Ak^'-'^ on tin* 




innrnniK a ^hort 


rest Here, as elsewherCT a bostik! (lemons; r.ition '.va ^ nt i k* at t e ra l^v.iv station 
by about 2,000 black flag processioniss* whik* a prartv.-’o;; at Ma1,»imfdaiu with a 
Union Jack flying and led by a brash band wi'h'oaa: I 'be and ,s}H>vvered 

flowers on them. The party left Agra on the 2p‘h cvcnmg an \ ainv^'d at Lttc.know 
on the 30th November in the morning. 

Here, at Lucknow, for some time past the k-x-al hfu'Cno tnmini*me wore pbinning 
measures and holding rehearsal demntistrations in order t'> tbrsr disatJpiovai 

of the visit to Lucknow of the Simon Uommi'^sion. 'riaaa’ radtcar-Hals were lud i on 
four days and on all these days there were brutal attacks by tla; pn’/a e. But the 
demonstrators refused to be cowed dfuvn by these hrn'ajc;*'s and increase I thear 
demonstrations. The climax reached on the las^ <lny, that :'i, dn* 3'ch November, 
the day of the arrival of the Commission, when mounted an I {<' >t ptibcc displayed 
their skill with the baton and lathi on the heads and b u of wad! known publm 
workers of all parties and injured hundreds of odu-rs. How the tr<)ubk* arose is 
very ably expressed by Ft. Jawsahar Lai Ncimu who was the leader td the h(iycc^ti 
demonstration and who was himself wounded in the police charge*. \Vc give below 
the PandiFs statement issued to the press 


The Police Afiault — Pt JawaharUB* Statement 


‘‘A number of statements have been issued regarding the recent bap(ieninKi> m 
Lucknow. It may interest people to have a connected a''Count of the>e incidents 
from one who was an eye-witness to the many things tliat happmned there. 

It appears that the authorities there were assurer! by their underlings and im 
formers that the boycott demonstrations in Lucknow wtmld not .unount to much. 
They were told that Muslims would not take any promineni part and a flight 
difference of opinion in the Boycott Committee was inagnifie 1 and m.tdc^ to appear 
as if there had been a split among the boycotters. The original .’Utiuulc of the 
authorities was thoroughly accommodating. As soon as the news of the so-called 
split reached them, they stiffened their attitude. But very soon they found that there 
was no split and that the Boycott Committee was as determined anrl united as ever. 
And immediately the authorities became more accommodating than ever and agreed 
to a procession on the 26th November. 


So far as the Boycott Committee was concerned, they ma<lc it clear that they 
were prepared to abide by all reasonable arrangements made by the police. It was 
not their intention to seek a conflict with the police. Their whole object was to 
organise a great demonstration against the Simon Commission. 

The procession of 26th November was an eye-opener to the authorities. It was 
a vast procession whose numbers it was impossible to guess. It proved conclusively 
the tremendous strength of feeling against the Simon Commission and the Govern- 
ment that was backing this Commission. Nothing untoward happened during this 
procession in spite of the vast numbers that took part in it, because the police 
did nothing aggressive. The procession however made it clear 10 the authorities 
that their informants who had told them that there was not going to be much boycott 
agitation were hopelessly in the wrong. And immediately there appears to have 
been a change in the attitude of the officials, and they seemed to have necuied to try 
a little bit of terrorism to cow down the people. 

The first fruit of this change of attitude became visible on the - 28th when another 
procession was to have been taken out from the Congress office. Notice of this 
procession and the route it was going to take, was sent to the police authorities. On 
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the very evening of the procession, however, the police informed the Boycott Com- 
mittee that they would not permit the route. The Secretary of the Committee told 
the police that it was too late for them to change their plans. The procession 
therefore gathered under the Congress office. The City Magistrate, Mr. Ainuddin, 
with mounted police, came there, and spoke to Mr. Mohanlal Saxcna, Secretary of 
the Committee. They went into the adjoining shed, and exchanged written notes, 
which have been published. The procession formed up It wa.v faced hy the mounted 
police. The procession had hardly proceeded a step or two when they were attacked 
by the mounted police when batons were used freely. It is untrue to say, as has been 
said in the Government communique, that the procession tried to force their way 
through the police. Their idea was to assert their right to proceed and to stop if the 
police actually stopped them. They had in fact stopped when the charge was 
made 

It is stated in the communique that people tried to get round the Police by clim- 
bing over the railings of the Park. This is unfrue. Many people did try to climb over 
the railings, but this was when the police charge was made, and they wanted to 
escape. It must be remembered that apart from the procession, there were many 
other people there, and it was 1 irgely these people who tried to- escape the charge. 
The Police however pursued them on the pavements to the railings, and beat them 
there. The hoofs of tlie police horses were plainly visible the next day on the pave- 
ments. 

Many people on the side of the processionists vvere injured. Among them were 
Babu Mohanlal Saxena, Mr. Pestonji and Mr. Kishan Prasad Kaul of the Servants 
of India Society. 

It is stated by the Government that stones were thrown by the processionist.s 
on the Police and that some Police officers were injured. It is impossible for any 
one to say whether stones were thrown or not ; but it was pointed out at the time 
to the Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Gwynne, that if the processionists had wanted 
to throw stones there were piles of them on the roadside. Mr Gwynne was also 
asked if he would show to any responsible member of the Boycott Committee the 
injuries which were alleged to have been caused by stone throwing. But none were 
forthcoming. Mr. Gwynne stated ultimately that no obvious injuries were caused. 
Any way, inspite of repeated requests, none were shown. 

That night. I received a telephone message from Lucknow about the Police 
assault, and I left for Lucknow the next day. I found on ari^val that there was very 
great resentment at the Police assault of the day before, and the general feeling was 
that the Boycott Committee should have no further official dealings with the 
Police authorities. There was no procession on behalf of the Committee that day, 
i, e., 29th But a mass meeting had also been called to celebrate the Lajpat Rai 
day. A mohalla meeting had also been called at Narhai, at the back of Hasratgaj. 

I went to this small meeting with Khalikuzaman Mr. Harkaranath Misra and Mr. 
Gobind Ballabh Pant. 

After the meeting was over, it was proposed to go in a body to the big meeting 
in Aminuddaula Park, I suggested that we should not all go in a procession, as 
there were a number of smalt boys present and it might not be easy to have an 
orderly procession. Our suggestion was that two or three small groups, not exceed- 
ing twelve, should go and that the rest should go individually. We further suggested 
that in order to avoid any traffic block or any conflict with the police, we should 
not go through Hazratganj which is the main European shopping quarter, but should 
proceed by unfrequented roads. 

In the course of this discussion, the Assistant Superintendent of Police came up 
to me, and wanted to know what we were going to do and if we proposed taking 
out a procession. I told him that in view of the wanton attack of the police the day 
before we were not prepared to have any further dealings with the police. A little 
later, we formed up three groups of twelve each. Two of these remained standing 
whilst the group headed by Mr. Gobind Ballabh Pant and myself proceeded along 
Nawalkishore Road. We had barely started, when we were stopped by the mounted 
police and a charge was made on this group of twelve. The road was practically 
empty at the time except for us and the mounted police. The members of our group 
received plenty of lathi blows. After a few minutes the lathi blows ceased and the 
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Deputy Commissioner .'appeared on the “ii'cne. It is ciirioH'; tli.U hotli on the evening 


him tliat after the police behaviour on tw ■> o-^Msions wc wer-'’ no? or*cpirci to .ask 
for any formal permission. Thereirpon he su^p^C'tfe i that Im he 'titisfie l by 

an oral request. But that too we wore not jmepire I to ni ikc, I uit(‘]y, ^he even 
said that he was prepared to trest our conv(*.r-» i*i on^ is an <u o i' mju ‘ s il '-v i were 
also prepared to treat it as such. We were tin ible to a^p-e*' to ih'. oveti. h thtn 
became entirely a matter of j^resti^n; on either si !e. We tl r,va men by the 
roadside with the mounted police barring" our wmv. 


N i: < 


i r,va then by the 


runasKie witn tne mounteu ponce oarnn^^ our w'ay. 

Meanwhile the news of these happenini^s spread far an 1 wide, an 1 ha i crei’ed 
a great deal of consternation at the mass meeting ihit pwis gonn; on in Aminu 1 l.iulla 
Park. There was a tendency for the au lienee to come in a holy to us. Plus was 
•jf’O'n Elf' g E a tVvA 1 1 t-i /<■ L'rirtf e /UiitMt' itfEvtl i I'f* t'luitiif .t^s an I rcumrl 


our group to proceed -along the route we had originally <lccuied igoon. Whc’her 
this was due to increasing crowfis or the triumpli of re ison . I do not know. This 
decision was evidently not to the nasm of the Snperin'en Itmt of Bohec who di I not 
like the idea of official prestige suff;ring, Howimer our groans were .illowed to 
proceed. We told the great crowid that In 1 assembbtd to g'S b i tk to the meesi tg 
by other roads vvhich tliey did. Oar three groa;)s m irche I .along prec.e jelby the 
mounted police as a kind of guard of honour, along Hasra'g inj and Kaiserbagh 
to the Park. 


The incidents of the evening had * naturally attracted a great lieal of attention, 
and our little procession w'hich might otherwise have been unnoticed became a kind 
of triumphal march. The meeting in the park itself was an enormous gathering 
and there was very great enthusiasm 

The Secretary of the Boycott Committee had asked for a plot of ground along 
the route to be taken by the Simon Commission from the station for our demons- 
tration. The Deputy Commissioner had replied on tite 29th that he would have 
no objection to giving this plot but that he had already allotted it to the Depressed 
Classes. Late at night, on the 29th some of us went to see the lanils lying round 
about the^ station. We saw the so-called depressed Classes numbering about 30 or 
40 occupying two little shamianas at a great distance from the stadon and there 
was enough land along the road and in front of the station to accommodate hve or 
six lakhs of people. We visited the depressed class people and found that they had 

been asked to come there to witness dancing and singing from professional singers, 

who had been brought from Cawnpore This is locally known as the nautanki 

were told that each person who had come had been given Rs. 
2. They were also provided with ganja and charas. We talked to some of these 
people.^ They knew little about the Simon Commission, and those who did know 
something about them, said that they were prepared to wave black dags, etc., when 
mey passed by. It was clear from the vacant land available that if the Deputy 
Commissioner was sincere in his offer to give us a go id site, there was no lack of 
space. It was the easiest thing possible for him to separate us by a hundreti yards 

depressed classes, and if necessary to put policemen between us. 

There was an adjoining maidan, which though not very suitable for us, was _ far 
better than the plot of land that he had allotted. The next morning the procession 
started from the Congress Office at six with black hags, etc. The procession was 
well organised, and marched in fours with ropes on either side to keep the lines. 
Behind the regular procession of a thousand and more followed large numbers of 
other processionists in no regular array. It was a vast crowd on the march. Smaller 
processions went directly from the various mohallas to the station. When the main- 
procession arrived near the open space opposite the station, it turned to the left to go 
towards the line of the route. They were stopped by the police and asked to 
right to the plot which was at least a quarter of a mile away 'from the n earcst point 
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of the Simon route. I pointed out that it was ridiculous for us to congregate at this 
distance. As however we were not allowed to proceed to the left, we remained 
standing there. Part of the procession was allowed to march a little further ahead 
along the route, but were then stopped by the police. Here we stood for an hour 
or more. Many of the smaller processions and individuals gradually dribbled to 

the other side of the maidan near the line of the route. ^ i i 

I had a short conversation with the Deputy Commissioner and pointed out^ that 
his allotment was grossly unfair and that there was plenty of vacant land available 
for us in a better position. He told me gruffly however that he was not^ prepaied 
to argue, and that his orders must be carried out. The day before the police assault 
he had appeared to be a sweetly reasonable person. On the 30th morning, there 
was little of sweetness or reasonableness in him. Evidently, he felt annoyed at the 
downfall of official prestige and wanted to reinstate it by an aggressive and offensive 
behaviour. So, we stood for a long time, the main procession in serried ranks on 
the road, with a small part of it facing the left, an 1 the crowd near the line of the 
route and odd individuals spread out over the maidan to the left. 

It is difficult to estimate the numbers present. Opinions vary greatly. vSome 
people estimate the entire crowd at a lakh. Others give a much smaller figure. I do 
think that the crowd could have been less than 50,000 persons, in the various open 
spaces in front of the station. Suddenly we saw a charge by the mounted police at the 
other end of the maidan. We were told subsequently that they had given five the 
minutes’ notice to the party, but had as a matter of fact charged within a^ couple of 
minutes. The maidan was full of little groups of people. These were driven down 
ruthlessly by the mounted police, and beaten with lathis. Many^ people fell down 
and were injured by the horses. The maidan was an extensive place and the 
mounted police had a fine chance of charging at gallop, which they took full 
advantage of. 

All this we saw from a distance of nearly a quarter of a mile. Ultimately, the 
mounted police reached the procession- The processionists stood firm, and for a 
little while refused to budge. Even the horses were brought to a stand still by the 
solid phalanx of the processionists. The aid of the foot police was then taken, and 
the mounted and foot police charged with batons at the procession Quite a promi- 
nent part in the attack with lathi blows was taken by the Assistant Superintendents 
of Police. The procession however did not break up in spite of this ; _ but gradually 
receded step by step, maintaining a fair measure of order. Having crossed the 
road we came to the plot which had actually been allotted to us. The police charge 
however continued for another hundred yards or more. The police then stopped 
the charge and took to throwing stones, a past ime in which some of the police officers 
on foot vigorously indulged. This was a bit too much for the nerves of the proces- 
sion and they began to retaliate. A number of stones were thus thrown by the people 
on the side of the processionists, but immediately they were asked to desist and 
stone throwing stopped on the side of the processionists. 

The procession lined up again and stood facing the mounted, and foot police 
in battle array, three or four deep with a distance of 10 or 15 yards separating them. 
Thus they stood. A little later, they saw in the extreme distance cars being rushed 
away from the station which presumably contained the gallant commissioners. After 
some time the procession marched back in an orderly manner to the Congress 
office, where after a little speechifying, it dispersed. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of casualties but it is clear that hundreds 
of persons must have been injured though probably the really grave injuries were 
fortunately not many. One man’s life was dispaired of and several had their heads 
split open. On the police side one of the Assistant Supecintendents was hit by a 
stone on the hand. 

After the end of the procession, the students of the Lucknow University who had 
taken considerable part in it, and who were largely responsible for the discipline 
and orderliness marched back to their university quarters. At one place they were 
pursued by the police. There was a Tittle argument between the two, the 
police threatening to arrest the lot. The Vice-Chancellor, however, appeared 
on the scene and damped the ardour of the police. Practically the whole day little 
processions of students and others went about the city and held meetings in ^Aminud- 
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daula Park. The city observed a very dnc hartal. In the evening a great mass 
meeting was held at which Pandif Motilil Nchni and others spoke. 

So far as I am concerned I have not the slightest grievance ag iin'?t the Government 
or the officials in Lucknow. The Boycott Committee ouglu to give them honourable 
badges for the help it received owing to their stupirlity in making the boycott tlemons- 
trations a tremendous success. Everydiing that t]>ey did wis frosn their point of 
view stupid in the extreme, and from the point of view of the hoycotters extremely 
felicitous. It was painful of course to me and to others to sec the extraonlinarily 
callous and brutal behaviour of the police. But I supoosc that is the price which we 
often have to pay. It was clear that on 30th. the poWcct wen; nu: for vengeance. 
Indeed, they gloated about it afterwards, but in their stupidity they did not realise 
that they had completely played into the lunds of the boycolters. They have brought 
the real issue before the people of the country, bereft of all sophi^itfies ami legal 
quibbles. That issue is that British rule in India moans the policomaids baton and 
the bayonet. The real problem is how to overcome them. Logic atid reason are 
unhappily lost on the baton and the bayonet. They will be overcome by the 
strength and the sanctions that the country develops. ^ In this proiiess of developing 
sanctions we can have no greater allies than the British officials of the kind which 
Lucknow posseses to-day.” 


Official Account of Police Charge. 

The following official communique was issued dealing with the incidents of 
November 29 and the morning of November 30 : — 

“At about 2 p.m. on November 29 information was received that the Congress 
workers in Narhai was organising a procession from Narhai to Arnimidoulah Park. 
No licence had been applied tor, and no intimation given to the atuhorities regarding 
it. On ascertaining what was afoot, the authorities intimated th«at tlic procession 
could not be taken out unless a licence was obtained, and rnomued police were 
brought to the spot. 

In spite of the warning, a procession started off. The mounted police barred 
the passage, and had to use force to stop it. Several persons received slight injuries. 
Shortly afterwards, the District Magistrate and the City Magistrate arrived on the 
scence. The processionists maintained that they were not taking a procession but 
were merely proceeding in three companies of twelve men each, carrying black 
flags and singing songs, to _ Aminuddoulah Park. The District Magistrate held 
that this was clearly a procession and that its formation was such as to attract an 
ever-increasing number of followers as it passed. Even so, he wished to help the 
demonstration to reach their destination. After some discussion with the leaders, 
the District Magistrate agreed to permit the procession in the formation mentioned 
above and along a route to which the leaders agreed. 

A procession of three groups of twelve was formed and marched off accompanied 

ro the agreement, these companies 
reiDforced. in numbers as they preceded, and faileci to follow the route settled. TThe 
procession stopped quite a long while shouting at different points on the route, and 
by the time it parsed through Aminabad road it had assumed considerable dimen- 
sions, but It reached its destination without further incidents. 

It is at this juncture necessary to revert for a mo.nent, to the discussion which 
taken place Mtween the Secretary of the Congress Committee, the District 
Magistrate and the Superintendent of Police. The Secretary of the Congress 
f Committee on the 25th of November, wrote asking infer oAa what restrictions, 

. if any, it was intended to impose on the day the Commission arrived and said that 
his Committee was willing to observe any reasonable orders to regulate traffic so 
long as they were allowed to hold a black flag demonstration somewhere near the 
stationwithin a r^sonabk distance. He was informed that the policy of the local 
authonties had all along been to allow processions and demonstrations, provided the 
Congress Committee followed the rules and regulations on the subject /processions 
enforced for s^e years in Lucknow for all communities in the interest m law and 
order This was communicated to the Secretary by the Superintendent of 

- who algo suggested that a land might be allotted to the Committee opposite to Ihe 
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railway station for purposes of demonstration on the day of the Commission's 
Further correspondence followed, in which the Congress Committee^ stated that 
they welcomed this ittitude and desired a perfectly peaceful demonstration. Up to 
the 29th, however, they hid not replied to the suggestion put to them regarding the 
reservation of a plot of land near the railway station in spite of the incident con- 
nected with the procession of the 28th. The District Magistrate wrote on the 29th 
of November to the Secretary of the Congress Committee asking where they wished 
to demonstrate near the station in order that he might allot a ground purpose. 

The Secretary replied that he wanted an area of ground between the A. P. Sen ^Road 
and the Station Road, and that they proposed to proceed there in procession by 
La Touche Road from the Congress Office. The District Magistrate replied that 
he had no objection to the route proposed for the procession, but that the ground 
in question had already been allotted to the members of the depressed classes who 
had submitted an earlier application. He said they could have a piece of open 
ground exactly opposite to the entrance of the railway station at the junction of La 
Touche Road with Station Road. To this the Secretary sent no reply. 

On the morning of the 30th, the police were on duty at 5-30 a.m. The members 
of the depressed classes were in the position allotted to them, but the boycott 
demonstrationists who were assembling on La Touche Road within about a hundred 
yards of the place allotted to them, instead of proceeding thither, were advancing 
in small bodies to a position in close proximity to the depressed classes on the route, 
and beyond the police cordon. This was contrary to the terms of the letter issued 
by the District Magistrate and was likely to lead to an awkward situation as the 
police on duty there were not in sufficient strength to prevent the demonstrators 

breaking through into the main station road. , , , . 

The members of the Congress Committee approached the District Magistrate 
as he was directing the demonstrators to return to the ground allotted to them, and 
complained that it was not near enough to the route. The District Magistrate said 
he was unable to make any change at that late hour, namely, about 7 tn., the 
Commission being due to arrive at 8 a.m. The demonstrators were given ten 
minutes by the Superintendent of Police within which to move to the space allotted. 
They refused to do so, and accordingly after about quarter of an hour were moved 
back by the mounted and foot police. In the process, the demonstrators hurled 
stones and brickbats at the police, slightly injuring the Assistant Superintendent 
of Police the Reserve Inspector, a Sergeant and a Sowar sustained somewhat 
severe injuries and the Sergeant had to be taken back to the lines. Some of the 
demonstriors also received lathi blows. Moving of the crowd to the allotted 
pFace did not occupy ten minutes, and as far as is ^ known the injuries on ^ either 
side other than those mentioned, were of a simple nature. From this time, 
namely about 7-30 a, m. there was no attempt on the part of the boycotters 
to leave their position, and no attempt on the part of the police to check the black 
dag demonstrations." 


lit. December^ — official Evidences 


The Simon Joint Free Conference commenced its sittings in the morning 
reinforced bv the addition of the U. P. wing and examined Sir Ivo Elliot, the 
Secretary of the Local Self-Government and Public Health Departments. 

Examined by Sir John Simon the witness stated that the subjects under his 
control did not fall in the portfolio of one Minister but under different Ministers. 
He did not regard it as an unsatisfactory arrangement from his point of view ; it 


was rather an advantage. at. nvr**.,. 

Tnhn Simon : Do you think it is convenient to keep the Municipalities 

sepamti from the Dirtrict Boards ?-Yes. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Sir John Simon : The governing statute of the Municipalities is the U. P. 

Municipalities Act of 1916 ? Yes- , . , , ... r..,.- . 

Sir John Simon ; Do I understand rightly that as the result of this Act, a system 

came into force of non-ofScial chairmen, or elected chairmen and of the constitution 

of municipal bodies on the basis of election— Generally speaking, yes. There were 
non-official chairmen before 1916, but this Act made it compulsory. 

Sir John Simon ; Now let us take the constitution of these bodies. Your 
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memot anclum shows that there are no less ihia 8^ Suourbcan Muiiicioalities. — Yes. 


They vary very much iiiaccorhiacc wi \ dr 
250,000 ill labour cities. Oul of 85 self-^ova 


1 1) ) )'il i !oii which ran ms fro n 6,0 )0 to 

1 7 

.uMia;^ miuiicij) liities 75 have noa-ofHcial 


chairman. 


Sir John Simon: Wliat is the nominaieJ clement in these bodies ? — It varies 
with the size of the MLinicipaliiy. In the sm iller o les G )vern neiit no ninaies only 
two, while in the larger cities there may be as many as seven. It is not obligatory on 
the Government, un ler the statute, to noninate a depressed clsases man, but the 
Government does give them one seat even where there are only two nominated 


seats. 

Sir John Simon : I do not quite understand this difiference in expenditures of 
Municipalities and. District Boards. Is there any difference in the function of the 
two ? — Apart of the educational work inside the Municipalities is in charge of District 
Boards. The witness informed the Chairman that the Departmental Staff is entirely 
inadequate for the supervision of the work of 26 Municipalities and 48 District 
Boards. 

Sir John Simon: Do you have a staff of local Inspectors? — Inspection is 
indirecily done by the Government, by the Resident Magistrate an 1 the Commis- 
sioner in charge of the Division. The executive power is not directly exercised by the 
District Boards, but their decision is, in many cases, the same as that of the Govern- 
ment official concerned. In certain cases, members directly catried out work on 
behalf of the Boards, but this led to abuse and had to be stopped. Members take 
much more part in the administration of the Board now than they used to do in the 
pre-Reform days. 

Sir John Simon : The Deputy Commissioner was in a strong administrative 
position because he had his staff of subordinates to help him. The withdrawal 
of that officer from the chairmanship of these bodies deprived them of the services 
of the official body of his subordinate staff. These bodies had, therefore, a difficult 
position to face. 

Sir John Simon asked if ^any control was exercised over the expenditure of 
grants made to the local bodies by the Government. — The witness said that control 
over the expenditure of educational grants was exercised by Inspectors, who had 
Deputy-Inspectors to assist them. Though in the employ of the Boards, they were 
appointed by the Government- Public Health and Hospitals are supervised on 
behalf of the Government by Civil Surgeons. Expenditure on roads was not con- 
trolled by the Government, but inspection was contemplated, as a part of <a scheme 
by which larger grants would be made to Local Boards for the devclbpment 
of roads. There was no backward system of grants-in-aid for the development 
of roads, but a few backward districts received grants for the development of 
their roads. One-fourth of the expenditure is met by grants, A Government 
Engineer inspects roads when the work is completed by the Boards' contractor* 

The witness told Lord Burnham that I the Government refused grants to Boards 
when they found that a large part of their dues were uncollected. This was a 
general feature of Local Boards, It was still there in spite of increasing demands 
for improvement. The attitude of the Government with regard to Local Self- Gov- 
ernment^ had not been one of complete abandonment. The Government do not 
want to interfere, but they do interfere in certain matters. Inspection was carried 
on by officers appointed by the Government. 

The witness informed Mr. Vernon Hartshorn that the United Provinces District 
Boards Act provides that one of the two nominated members must be a representative 
of the depressed classes Mr, Cadogan asked whether there had been any occa-^ion 
irr which the Government had to suspend a local body for administrative inefficiency. 
Sir Ivo . There has been no case of actual suspension of a District Board, but 
in one cn^^e the Government had to call upon one to explain why it should not 
he superseded by Executive control. The Government has often had to bring 
pressure to bear an them to carry out certain duties. 

, To Lord Strathoona the- witness explained that the District Magistrates do not 
^pom ■ Surpaaches for foe village panchayats without coisulting local opinion. 
It was more a matter o-f mformal election rather than nomination 

The mtness informed Colonel Lane- Fox that the deficiency in the Local Board 
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administration was to some extent due to less using of official help, but the conditions 
were now improving and the Government were taking steps to remedy the causes 
of this deterioration. The witness thought there was public opinion in rural areas 
but it did not know how to express itself. There was no lo'*al tax on petrol. There 
was no specific tax which was to be utilised on the development and improvement 
of roads. 

To questions of Major Atlee the witness replied that arrangements of central 
control had been rather chaotic, and no direct advice had been given to Boards as 
to the technique of Local Government. The advice of the Cominissioner or Resi- 
dent Magistrate took the form of letters asking the Boards to carrv out certain works. 
It was not a part of the duties of the District Magistrate to give advice to Local 
Boards, though it may be his pleasure. In many casvs non-official chairmen took 
the advice of the District Officer in matters of administration. 

Replying to Mr. Srivastava, the witness said that much of the deficietn^y in 
the work of the District Boards was due to the defective nature of dne Dis rict 
Boards Act. The main defect was lack of a strong execuMve in the Hoards. 

Mr. Srivastava wante I to know what the (Government had done to provide 
District Boards with an efficient executive. The witness .admitted that no'hing 
had been done yet. He suggested as a remedy, comprehensive amendments to 
the existing Act. 

Hafiz Hidayat Hussain ; Is the works of the Boards suffering because of undue 
interference of the Chairman and members with the work of the executive ?— To 
some extent, yes. 

Question : Will it not imj^rove matters to provincialize the posts of the superior 
executive nfificers of the Boards, such as Secretaries, and Education Superintendents ? 
— It is difficult to say either yes or no. Such a procedure may tend to make the 
superior staff too independent of control by the Chairman or members. 

Dr. Khan : Is the communal spirit mainly due to the existence of separate 
electorates in the District Board election ? — Separate electorates are not the main 
sources of the growth of communalism. 

Dr. Khan : So far as communal squabbles regarding appointments to Boards' 
offices are concerned, would it improve matters to fix statutorily that a certain 
percentage of jobs should go to members of a certain community ? — Such a fixation 
mi^ht improve matters, but would interfere with efficiency, if no minimum qualifi- 
cations were laid down for such appointments. 

He suggested the appointment of a Services Commission on the American model 
to handje those appointrnents as also to decide dismissals and cases involving the 
imposition of serious punishments. 

Replying to Raja Kushal Pal Singh the witness admitted that the Government 
in their resolutions had more than once paid tributes to Chairman and members for 
their excellent administration of local bodies. He would not say that all local bodies 
had proved inefficient 

Replying to Sir A. Froom, the witness said that in case of Government grants to 
local bodies for the maintenance of roads, it would be better to provide for inspection 
from a central authority to watch that the money was well spent. Apart from 
inspection, the Government should also provide expert advice. 

Raja Nawab Ali Khan wanted to know if it was not a fact that the Superinten- 
ding Engineer,* the Public Health Department, and the Electrical Inspector to the 
Government gave expert advice and exerted some control on local bodies 
on matters within ^ their respective spheres. — The witness replied in the 
affirmative^ and admitted that it was not always unlikely that one set of expert 
advice^ might be different frorn another and it was possible that local bodies 
might incur some loss by putting such different expert advice into operation. 
As a rule^ the Boards had to accept advice from Government servant. 

Mr. Barley’s Evidence 

^ "The witn^s stated that the United Provinces Sarda Canal was now practically 
finished. It had 4,000 miles of main channels and distributories and was the 
longest canal system in the world. This system would supply water fbr 
irrigation to one million and a half acres of land, which would increase 
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by 50 per cent the land at present under irrigation in the Province. The approximate 
capital cost of the project is nine crores and a half. A loan had been raised for 
financing the project, which would be repaid in 80 years. If their scheme was sanc- 
tioned by the Secretary of State, the Irrigation Department would get a direct 
revenue from water rate and also revenue accruing from the enhancement of land 
revenue from water rate was about 75 lakhs and from enhanced assessment about 
17 lakhs. 

The witness told Sir John Simon that the measurement and assessment of water 
rate was done by the Irrigation Department but the actual collection was done by 
the District Officer of the Revenue Department. 

Sir John Simon ; Have the recommendations of the Lee Commission, as regards 
the percentage of European and Indian Officers in the higher service of the Irrigation 
Department been carried out ? — So far as possible the formula laid down by ^the 
Lee Commission was being carried out. During the last 15 years they had recruited 
40 officers to that service. Out of this 15 were Europeans. Of these two had left 
and 13 remained. 

Sirdar Shivdev Singh Uberoi drew attention to the great corruption prevailing 
in the lower ranks of the Irrigation Department as a result of which poor cultivators 
were suffering. The witness admitted the existence of corruption among the low-paid 
lower ranks. The higher officers were doing all they could to check it. 

Sir John Simon, asked what they were doing to check this corruption. The 
witness explained the system of checking by which they sought to minimise the evil. 
Indian officers were excellent as far as executive work was concerned, but they lacked 
initiative and owing to climatic conditions were not so energetic as Europeans. 
The latter served as spurs for the Indian element. 

Mr. Blunt** Evidence 

The last witness of the day, Mr. Blunt, Financial Secretary, examined by Sir 
John Simon, echoed the cry that the Meston Settlement had operated adversely 
against the United Provinces as the assessment on the basis of which the 
provincial contribution was fixed was not correct. With regard to land revenue they 
stood where they did previous to the Reforms except for an adjustment in the 
water rate by the Irrigation Department. 

Mr. Blunt wanted certain powers to be vested in the Provincial Government for 
getting a part of the taxation which now goes entirely to the Central Government. 

4tli December — Mr- Sloan** Evidence 

Mr. Sloan, examined by Sir John Simon, stated that he was the officer in charge 
of the compilation of the memorandum of the U. P. Government. He had been in 
the Service for 19 years during which period he had served in the Government of 
India, Home Department and had also put in considerable service in the United 
Provinces. 

Sir John Simon summarised a part of the memorandum on which he wanted to 
examine the witness and asked him to correct him wherever he (Sir John) went 
wrong. There were 123 members of the United Provinces Legislative Council. 
Of these 100 were elected. Almost all the members were elected by single constitu- 
encies, of which there were 96. There were two special constituencies returning 
more than one member. The Oudh Taluqdars* constituency returned four and the 
Agra landlords elected two. Thus the total of 100 elected seats was made up. The 
remaining 23 were nominated members, of which not more than 16 were officials 
and five non-officials. Two members of the Provincial Executive Council were 
ex-officio members. Out of the remaining five one was a representative of the Anglo- 
Indians, one of the Indian Christians, one of the depressed classes and the remain- 
ing two were utilised for securing representation for communities or interests who 
had not otherwise in the opinion of the Governor obtained representation. 

Sir John continued : — Then there is the power vested in the Governor to nominate 
two members with expert knowledge on any particular bill for a limited period but 
these members sit in the house and exercise the vote only when that particular bill 
is discussed, ^ 
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Has the Governor exercised this power ? he asked. — The witness explained that 
in the case of the Aerial Ropeways Bill and in one or two other cases the Governor 
had done so. It was not peculiar to U. P. but had general application to all pro- 

Do you think this power to add two experts on particular bills has shown itself 
in U. P. to be useful ?— It has. It enabled the Governor to put on the Council the 
Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University, who took a large part in the discussion 

of the University Bill. ^ ^ , 

Sir John Simon : This is a very interesting provision in the constitution. 

The witness explained that there were 373 members of the British Indian Asso- 
ciation and that the Agra landholders had two constituencies, one North and one 

wSouth. _ r, • ^ 

What is the qualification for the vole as a landowner of the Agra Province ? 
Payment of land revenue amounting to Rs. 5)000 or ownership of land which if not 
revenue-free would be assessed for land revenue of less than Rs. ^,000. 

The chairman briefly read out the arrangements and divisions of constituencies 
into rural and urban as given in the appendix to the memorandum and noted 
that there was only one European constituency in the province. The chairman 
also noted that the Upper India Chamber of Commerce returned two members and 
the United Provinces Chamber of Commerce returned one member. Of the 90 
general constituencies 29 were Moslems based on a communal electorate, 60 non- 
Moslem and one European. Of the 29 Moslem constituencies 25 were rural and 
four urban and of the 60 non-Moslem constituencies 52 were rural and eight urban. 

How do you make up your rural and urban constituencies in this province ? — 
Towns with a population of 70,000 or over are included in urban areas, but towns 
which may have a population of even a little short of that figure are included in 
rural constituencies. 

Sir John Simon : Now let us take the basis of the franchise in this province. A 
person has a vote if he is assessed to income tax. Secondly he will have the vote 
if he is a resident landlord and is assessed to land revenue of Rs, 25 per annum. 
These are ownership voters. Then tenants have votes if they pay a rent of Rs. 50 
per annum. Then I think there is a provision for towns where the test is ownership 
or occupation of a house of a rental value of Rs. 30 monthly. Why was this differ- 
ence made between land revenue and rental qualifications ? — Because at the time 
that this qualification was fixed the land revenue assessment was nominally fifty 
per cent, of the rental. Hence the rental qualification was fixed at double the 
land revenue qualification. 

Sir John Simon continuing his examination noted that the number of electors 
at the 1926 elections was well above 598,000. Can you tell, he asked, roughly what 
would be the adult population of the U. P. ? — At the 1921 census the population 
of twenty years and over was roughly 24,000,000, that is, both men and women. The 
actual figure of adults between the ages of 20 and 25 years is about 4,000,000, 

^ Then it comes ^o this, that out of a total adult population of 24,000,000 only one 
million and a half have the franchise. I notice that there has been a steady increase 
in the total of electoral rolls. What is this due to ? — The increase has been largely 
in the urban constituencies where it is ascribed to the rising rents and the awakening 
ing of political interest. 

Sir John : I see if people get keener about exercising their vote they take a 
greater care to get themselves registered. 

Mr. Dodd’s Evidence 

Mr. Dodd, Inspector-General of Police, United provinces, was the last witness 
of the day to be examined by Sir John Simon. 

The witness stated, that in this province the force under his control was divided 
into two branches, civil and armed. ^ They were recruited originally as one force 
but after two years’ training were divided into two groups. 

Has there been any difficulty in carrying the Budget demands of the police as 
a whole? — There was no difficulty in carrying the Budget as a whole but minor 
cuts were several times carried. Sometimes the Governor certified the cuts and 
restored a demand. There had been reduction^ in criminal investigation on 
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part of the police budget. If it was not restored by the exercise on the part of the 
Governor of bis power of certification then they respected the cut made and cut down 
expenditure in the direction suggested by the cut. 

Sir John Simon elicited the information that the reduction of the strength of village 
choukiclars from B6,ooo to 43,000 was not due to cuts in the police budget by the 
legislature, but had been clone as a result of Government orders. He then gave 
figures of cases of murder, dacoity and rioting during the years 1926-27 as given in 
the police administration report for the year. 

Continuing the witness expressed the opinion that the efficiency of the force 
had greatly increased and that corruption was decreasing from day to day. 

Mr. Dodd declared himself against the transfer of the police administration to 
ministerial control because ministers were subject to political influence an! it would 
not do to entrust them with the police administration, who were responsible for the 
maintenance of law and order. 

Asked by Mr. Desanges the witness said that he would insist on a fifty per cent 
recruitment in the superior police service being reserved for Europeans. 

Asked why the Inspector-General said British officers were much in demand by 
the public in connection with important investigation work, more particularly in 
communal cases — As a matter of fact when communal riots took place inquiry by a 
European officer was invariably demanded. 

Mr. Desanges : Don’t you think on the same grounds certain percentage of 
Anglo-Indians among the subordinate officers are absolutely necessary ? — I do not 
think it is necessary. Nevertheless personally I would like to see a proportion of 
them in the police force. 

Questioned further, the witness told Mr. Desanges that reserve inspectors who 
were previously always either Anglo-Indians or Domiciled Europeans were now 
being replaced by Indians. The witness was perfectly satisfied with the work of his 
Indian reserve inspectors. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour : Why were there so many riots in the United Provinces? 

^ The reply was that riots were on the increase because of the growth of communal 
spirit. Further, ever since the Non-co-operation Movement in 1921 a spirit of lawless- 
ness had been generated and until it had totally subsided the people were prone to 
take to lathis on any pretext and break the law. 

Sir H S.^ Gour finally asked if the witness had found his Indian officers in the 
superior police service efficient and able. The witness replied in the affirmative.' 

Examined by Sir Zulfikarali Khan, Mr. Dodd admitted that there was a general 
charge of corruption against the police. To remedy matters Government had 
stiffened the rules regarding punishments for corrupt practices. 

5tli Dec^nber — Ladiet* Deputation 

The Simon Conference received this morning a deputation of ladies headed by 
the Dowager Rani of Mandi and including Mrs Ahmed Shah and Mrs. Chitambar. 
Sir John Simon and Lord Burnham received the deputation outside the Confenence 
Room and conducted them to the witness box. 

The deputation submitted that out of one million and a half votes in the Provinces 
women possessed only 50,000. ^ This glaring disparity between the proportion of 
male and female electors to their population was due to the fact that the same quali- 
fications bad been prescribed for females as for males. Women did not ordinarily 
possess property in their own names, nor did they pay incometax or house rent. They 
generally shared property with the male members of their family, the name of one or 
more of whom appeared in the electoral roll. With the awakening which had now 
come about among women, this state of affairs had handicapped them in taking part 
. in the political activities of the country. 

The deputation, therefore, urged that the franchise should not be based only on 
property possessed by the woman herself. They suggested that if a father or a husband 
possessed qualifications which were twice the minimum qualifications prescribed for 
Baeiq daughters or wife of such a father or husband, respectively, should ipso facto 
^qture the vote. This would be in addition to those women who already possess 
Lbe iranchTse by virtue of their possessing the necessary qualification in their own 
right, ^They fiirffier requested for four separate seats being reserved in the U, P, 
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Council for women for which the Provinces should be divided into four suitable 
territorial constituencies and in each of which women, who had reached a certain 
standard of education, say the upper primary or the middle class school certificate, 
should be registered as electors. 

Sir John Simon : How do you and your deputation feel about the present 
franchise of women ? Do you think it is based on a proper principle, or would you 
suggest a change ? 

Mrs. Ahmed Shah, replying on behalf of the deputation, said that it was not 
proper to apply the same franchise qualifications to women as to men. As conditions 
were, they did not allow of women possessing qualifications requisite for becaniin|^ 
voters. She suggested that unmarried girls should be allowed to exercise the vote if 
their fathers possessed the franchise qualification and married women should be 
allowed to vote if their husbands had the vote. Sir John Simon appreciated the 
point put forward by the deputation and gave the analogy of female franchise in 
England w here the same difficulty had arisen because similar qualifications were 
required of women. 

Sir John Simon: Do you think that in these Provinces women voters have 
begun to take real interest in political affairs ? 

Mrs. Ahmed Shah : It is undoubtedly beginning to grow, but at present women 
do not go to the polls, either in U. P. or in any other province. 

Sir John Simon : Did you as a member of the Locil Legislature find many 
women coming to you for help and advice ? Do you think they are interested in 
political matters ? — There was a conference of women of Lucknow and I was given 
a mandate to press for the reservation of two seats for women in the Legislative 
Council. 

Sir John Simon : Women members of the House of Commons give advice to 
women organisations on political matters which specially concern women. — She 
said in reply, that there was at present no woman Legislative Councillor in U. P. 

Sir John Simon pointed out to the deputation that there was a large body of pubiic 
opinion in India which did not look with favour on the idea of making special provi- 
sion for special classes or sets of^people. It was desirable for all citizens to be in- 
terested together in public questions, but he supposed it was very unlikely for some 
time to come that men voters would cast their votes in favour of women candidates 
in preference to men candidates. 

Mrs. Ahmed Shah stated that women at present could not go and canvass for 
votes among men. Therefore, she felt that for some time at least reservation of seats 
for women was necessary. She did not want nominated seats but four elected seats 
constiuencies for which might be made by a suitable territorial division of these 
Provinces into four parts. Women, she said, were taking part in social uplift, medical 
relief and maternity welfare. They had at present no representation on local 
bodies. 


The Provincial wing pointed out that there was one woman Municipal Councillor 
in Allahabad and she had done useful work on that body. 

Sir John Simon : In England also we had a long record of good work from 
women on local bodies before they began to take interest in Parliamentay matters. 

Mrs, Ahmed Shah : We can do a lot on local bodies provided we get a chance 
of being there. 

Lord Burnham was informed that women were taking increasing interest in 
medical education and there were many medical practitioners in these Provinces and 
in the Department of Public Health. 


the 


Major Attlee was told that a growing number of women were taking to 
teaching profession and were likely to be more and more interested in politics. 

Mr. H. C. Desanges wanted to know whether, if the franchise were extended 
women in purdah would take the trouble of coming to the polls.—The witness sug- 
gested that the difficulty could be overcome by registering their votes by post * 

Replying to Sir Arthur Froom, Mrs. Ahmed Shah said women suffered under 
many disabilities and although men were sympathetic towards women they would like 
to have dipct representation in the Council. 

u Nawab AH she answered that the literary qualification for women should 

be based on their knowledge of any one vernacular or language of those provinces. 
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Sir H. Gour wanted to know ifb^ representation of women their disabilities would 
be removed and if men's point of view differed from theirs. 

Mrs. \hmed Shah ; We do acknowledge the generosity of menfolk ( laughter ) 
but women councillors are to safegir I our interests. 

To Sir Zuldqar Ali Khan the witness recommended the creation of separate 
pooling booths for purdah women voters, where special purdah arrangements could 
be made and presiding officers must be ladies. 

7th December — Deputation of Br. Indian Astocialion 

A deputation from the British Indian Association ( the 'faluqdars of Oudh 
headed by Mr. Habibullah and consisting of Raja Surajbakhsh Singh, President 
of the Association, the Raja of Jehangirabad, Rana Umanathbaksh Singh, Raja 
Bahadur Bisheshwar Nath, Raja Shanker Sahai, Lala Pragnarain, Thakur 
Rampartap and Raja Bahadur Kamakhyadayal waited on the Conference this 
morning. 

Examined by the Chairman, Mr. Habibullah stated that his Association had 
405 members. The Association was established in 1861, and at that time member- 
ship was voluntary. But since, membership was obligatory on all takiqdars and 
they all had to subscribe to the funds of the Association. 

Sir John suggested that there must be some law or statute by which membership 
had been made compulsory. — Witness could give no law under which this provision 
had been made. All members of the Association had to contribute 4 annas per 
hundred rupees of their income to the funds of fhe Association. 

Continuing, witness stated that the Southborough Franchise Committee and 
the Local Government had recommended the reservation of five seats in the Local 
Council for their Association, but only four had been provided under the present 
constitution. He recommended enlargement of the present size of the Council to 
a membership of between 250 to 260 but of which 225 should be elected from general 
constituencies and the rest filled in by special interests. He wanted seats reserved 
for his Association to the extent of 6 per cent, of the total elected seats in the Local 
Legislature. 

Taluqdars, he said, served more frequently on local bodies than in the Legislature. 
There were at present three taluqdars who were chairmen of district boards. His class 
paid about 10 per cent of the total local rates and therefore, should have proportional 
representation there. 

Further examined by Sir John witness stated that some landowners were 
returned to the Legislative Council from general constituencies in addition to the 
four elected by the Association from their special constituency. There were ive 
such at present. Some landlords, who were not taluqdars and had not Government 
sanads were honorary members of the Association. 

Sir John; So actually it comes to this, that your Association tries to represent 
the interests and discharge the duties of the land-owning classes, no doubt a very 
important class in Oudh, holding as they do two- thirds of the villages ? 

Continuing, witness stated that all communities were represented on their 
Association. The majority were Hindus, including about 4 Sikhs, forming 69 per 
cent and Mahomedans were in a minority forming 31 per cent of the membership 
of the Association. His Association had many times returned Moslems to represent 
them. 

Examined by Mr. Srivastava, witness said that there was no communal feeling 
among the members of his Association. He stated that district bodies had not 
taken full advantage of the opportunities offered to them by the Reforms. The 
sense of responsibility was lacking. Things, he hoped, would improve in future. 

, He recommended provincial autonomy with the reservation of Law and Order, 
became he thought the time had not yet come for the transfer of that subject. 

- Replying to Mr. Bisheshardayal, witness said that communal feeling had not 
di^rhed^them. They were taluqdars first and Hindus and Moslems afterwards. 

There was a brisk passage-at-arms between the witness and Dr. Shafaat Ahmed 
-Khan. The Doctor painted out to witness that at the 192 S elections no Mahomedan 
had been returned by the Association, Witness replied that it was purely a matter 
of accident and not due to any attempt on the part of the Hindu members to 
exclnde^Mahomedan members. 
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Dr. Shafaat Ahtned Khan : Is not there danger that Mahornedans ni w* 

elected by the Association ? — What danger is there that Ma.homedans u 

elected ? It was only an accident in 1926 that the cousin of the Raja of T 
was not returned. So long as communal feeling is not present ther-A 
of this. . 

Dr. Ahmed Khan asked if witness would object to the introduction 
of proportional representation. — Witness : Certainly. We do not ^ system 
present, and if at any future date we should feel the necessity of such an 
we can do it by establishing a convention amongst ourselves withou^ Arrangement 
or legal provision for it. Dr. Shafaat Khan suggested that the Xal statutory 

safeguard the interests of small landowners. — Witness : 

legislation in which we have not safeguarded the interests of the Any 

Though they might not be Taluqdars, their interests are not separate f ^amindars ? 

Witness told Mr. Hidayat Hussain that he had no objection to ^^^rs. 

tenants, if the owning of property or the payment of land 

basis of franchise. remained the 

Mr. Desanges : Would you, as an Association, be prepared 
special representation for tenants as a class ? — We have no objectio recommend 

sion being made for tenants so long as our claims for adequate special provi- 

are recognised. ^ representation 

Replying to Mr. Bisheshardyal witness said that in India at pr 
an immense movement for attacking the landed interests frorri there was 

present their relations with the tenants were very good. ^ sides, but at 

Sir John : Do you anticipate in view of the recent legislation h' 
your tenants greater security of tenure ? — They may claim to take given 

-rtov*- 1 r> Tk/~»ii n/'o I o’ffairo o/'i~A'r»+' ♦•T-t a .. .. t independent 


part in political affairs and cease to accept the position that they ^ 

by their landlords ? Attempts are being made by Communists to represented 

our tenants, but so far our relations are good and so long as we g^t ^ us from 

ration we do not mind the tenants getting representation for 
Witness : told Dr. Suhrawardy that members elected by his 


rcpresen-* 
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rates in general constituencies. He informed Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan electo- 

come to prevent tenants from getting into the Council. He had ^ 
protection for his class and so long as they got that protection to ask for 

anybody else getting their chance. did not mind 

Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan : — Is it not a fact that the President of 
is also President of the Hindu Mahasabha. — ^Yes, and another* P ^ Association 
Association was President of the Muslim League for a number of yJ’ "^^^sident of the 
Sir Harising Gour examining, witness further elucidated the (Laughter) 

return of a Moslem from the Association's constituency in 1926 ’Aon- 

Many prominent Hindu members had calculated that one Mah accidental, 

returned and that it was not true to say that it was due to would be 

tions. ^ncimunal considera- 

Wiiness stood by the statement in their memorandum that th 
communalism ought to be suppressed." He was strongly oppo*^^ ‘^rising tide of 
nation except in the case of the depressed classes and labour inte ^ nomi- 

he said, interfered with the representative character of the Lecricsil^^®' Nomination 
On the transferred side, he said, Ministers should have joint ' 

responsibility. He was not opposed to the idea of counterpoising individual 

tion of the tenant class in the Legislature against the special represent- 

to the Taluqdars, although he felt the tenants were quite content granted 

by their landlord. Witness would not agree to the Taluqdars Kai* ^ represented 
standing for election from general constituencies, even thoiurh ^ ^^<^lnded from 
special representati on of their own. would have 

Replying to Sir Arthur Froom, Witness said that claims of diff 

for representation on Cabinets would have to be considered communittes 

not considered the qu^tion of any change in the Central LeviaU^J^ "^Asociation had 
Before the deputation withdrew, Sir John Simon read out to 

confhreru^e tbo 
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recommendations of the Montford report, the Southborough Committee’s report 
and the despatch^ of the Government of India on the subject of the representation 
of the genuine aristocracy,^ of which the Taluqdars of Oudh were an outstanding 
example. The actual position, at present, he said, was this : Landowners, as such, had 
two representatives in the Councit of State and in the Legislative Assembly. There 
Was one representativeTrom Madras, one from Bengal, one from Bombay, one from 
the Punjab, one from Bihar and Orissa, one from the TJnited Provinces and one 
from the Central Provinces. In the U. P. Council they had six representatives. 


Upper India Chamber’s Deputation 

The^ deputation of the Upper India Chamber of Commerce led by Mr. A. L. 
Carnagie, President, and consisting of Messrs. J. J. Ryan, Secretary, Mr. T. Gavin 
Jones, M.L.A, and Mr. E. Sutter. M.L.C. next entered the Conference room. 

In an elaborate and short memorandum, which was later characterised by Lord 
Strathcona as an important document and a well thought out scheme the Chamber 
of Commerce strongly criticised the dyarchical form of government and the existing 
basis for the franchise. The Chamber pointed out that the result had been that 
electorates and their franchises were not such as would form a secure foundation 
for the legislatures, but were, built in or thrust in under them none too confidently 
or securely. The result is a conglomeration of property and other qualifications, 
communally most uneven and educationally most unsound. The landholders are 

represented but the vast agricultural population of India is without adequate 
representation. 


Chamber recommended that the system of Panchayats should be developed 
which should be made more representative by permitting all adult male inhabitants 
of the village to vote in some summary manner for the election of Panchayats. The 
next step should be the establishment of electorate colleges and members of the 
Panchayats would be the lowest grade of such colleges and woul 1 elect, not neces- 
sarily, from among their own members, District Boards in rural areas. 

It IS regarded as an incontestible fact that, at present and for many years to come, 
communal representation must be resorted to in India. It would not be difficult to 
introduce a communal system, correctly based on the communal population, into the 
election of village Panchayats, of District Boards, or equivalent rural bodies in 
urban areas where educational conditions are better and where the significance and 
importance of the elective system is better understood. 

^^ction to Municipal Boards should continue. District Boards and 
Municipal Boards, once elected, should be constituted electoral colleges for election 
again, not necessarily from among their own members, but of members to the 
Legislative Assembly and to the Provincial Lower Houses, it being part of the Cham- 
ber’s proposals that Provincial Upper Houses should be established. 

District and Municipal Boards as electoral colleges, there 
would be other properly constituted elective bodies such as Chambers of Commerce 
and Trade Associations, Workmen’s Unions, and Associations of Landholders, Pro- 
vincial Branches of the European Association and the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled 
European Association and also the Indian Christian community (in certain provinces'). 

electoral colleges would form general electorates lor Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly and, in addition, there would be special electorates 

the Provincial and Central Legislatures the Chamber recommends 

^^^tild be protected by a sliding scale in 
w^ch weighting given to Moslems increases as their numerical strength diminishes. 

^ Census majority they are to have a proportionate represen- 

is to be doubled. Between these 

certainly have communal representation both in the Central 

snecLriSfreiemlri ‘’"'I distinct from and in addition to the 

cominue m ” necessary for European commerce. Anglo-Indians should 

commue to be recognised as a separate community and should be eiven franchise 
to toction as an electoral col ege. Indian Christians should be given frandti^ 

Owin|r to the backwardness of the depressed classes and them lack of education 
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any system of direct election would be unsuitable, but it 

electoral colleges could be established m each province among *e depressed 
and they could be given the right of election through this system. 

Dealing with economic interests, the Committee of the Cham^ opinea t, 
European commerce and Indian commerce should e ^cc to 

ration in both the Central and Provincial Legislatures. 7 ^^®^ ,1,. nomination 

deny European commerce representation in the Assembly s y , Indian 

of me representative of the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
commerce is privileged to elect members to the Assembly. There is no n 

because sufficient responsibility had not been given to Ministers. 
tion said, should be stronger than at present. The executive should ®,t™ 

and more Stable in the Provinces. The deputation felt that constant ^ 

the Legislatures had weakened the position^ of the executive. e 
officers, who were not professional and expert politicians, should not be caued upon 

to face criticism in the Legislatures. . , 

The witness readily assented to Sir John Simon’s suggestion that what they 
wanted was that as in England, political heads of departments should be response c 
to the Legislature and should bear all criticism levelled against these departmental 
officers. Ministers would, of course, have the support of their party in nc 
Legislature. 

Lord Strathcona asked as to what the Chamber meant ^ by summary 
manner of franchise to village adults.” Mr. Carnegie stated that it should be an 
oral election by show of hands and should not have any vast machinery. 

Replying to another question Mr. Carnegie said that so far elected members haci 
done very little to educate their constituencies, because constituencies in India were 
very large and unwieldy and it was very difficult for members to maintain^ touch with 
their electorates. Mr. Carnegie did not insist on educational g^ualifications for 
members of District Boards. He deplored that collection of municipal taxation in 

India was not done in an efficient manner. ^ . . 

Lord Strathcona wanted elaboration of the idea of double chambers in Provinces. 
Mr. Carnegie stated the Upper House should be one-third of the Lower Chamber in 
size, the franchise for which should be on a restricted basis and comparatively high. 
There was real necessity for Upper Chambers with powers of revision.^ 

Replying to Viscount Burnham, the witness thought that the indirect system 
of election proposed by them would secure greater responsiblity on the part of electors 
and members. There certainly was danger in the experiment but the deputation 
thought it was worth trying. 

Mr. Vernon Hartshorn pointed out to the witness that it had taken about 21 years 
to establish Panchayats in one-fifth of the villages in these provinces and asked how 
long it would take them to cover the whole province. 


lOlh December — Official Examination 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, Chief Secretary, United Provinces Government, giving 
evidence before the Simon Joint Free Conference this morning, described the method 
followed by the U. P. Government in making appointments to the Provincial Exe- 
cutive, Police and Judicial Services, as also with regard to what are known as the 
listed pos's in these services. 

Examined by Sir John Simon, the witness stated that he had been Education 
Secretary, Industries Secretary and Chief Secretary, respectively, of ffie U. P. Gov- 
ernment. He had been Reforms Officer, particularly in charge 01 setting in motion 
the elective machinery under the new scheme. The Collector was the administrative 
head of the district, with whom might be associated an Assistant Collector or Deputy 
Collector, who was known as Joint Magistrate. The total number of listed appoint- 
ments in the executive service had been fixed at 25 in these Provinces, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the Lee Commission. 

He explained that listed posts were those posts which, under the new scheme, 
were to be filled in by promotion from amongst tmembers of the provincial seryi<^ 
and which used to be .filled by members of all India services. The Government 
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sent up the name of the candidate who was considered most suitable for such an 
appointment to the Public Services Commission for advice* So far as the witness 
knew, there had been no case in which the Public Services Commis.sion had dis- 
agreed with the recommendations of the Local Government. 

Sir John Simon : What is the material on which the Public Services Commission 
base their opinion ? — With our recommendation we send our reasons recommending 
a particular officer. 

Continuing, the witness stated that there were 13 listed posts in the Police Service, 
With regard to promotions of Subordinate Judges to posts of District and Sessions 
Judges, the Chief Court of Oudh and the High Court of Allahabad sent their 
recommendations to the Local Government, who accepted the recommendation of 
either the High Court or the Chief Court and then forwarded it to the Public 
Services Commission for opinion before finally making an appointment or promotion. 

Sir John Simon : How far does the recommendation made bv the High Court 
or of the Chief Court, as the case may be, decide this matter of promotion ? — The 
Government decides whether to accept the recommendation of the High Court or 
of the Chief Court. 

The witness, continuing, stated that a subordinate judicial officer did not migrate 
from Oudh to Agra Province. As a matter of practice, appointments an i promotions 
in the Judicial Service merely followed the recommendations of the higher judiciary. 

Sir John Simon : To what extent do communal considerations come into play 
in the appointment of Executive officers. Police officers and Judicial officers?— We 
have definitely laid down that one-third of the appointments shall be reserved for 
Moslems. So far as vacancies are filled in on the results of competitive examinationst 
two vacancies each year are generally filled in by direct nomination by the Governor. 
No communal proportion has been fixed for these, but, ordinarily, one is a Moslem 
and one non-Moslem. 

The witness explained that the communal proportion rule was given effect to by 
selecting the first two Mo lems and, if the Moslem candidates did not come among 
them, they went further down the list to select them, and, similarly, if the first two 
positions were taken by Moslems, then one would be taken and they will go further 
down the list to select two non-Moslems. 

Further examined by Sir John Simon, the witness stated that no special rule for 
communal representation had been framed as far as appointments of Deputy Super- 
intendents of Police were concerned, but the Governor-in-Council was empowered 
to announce the number of vacancies which were to be reserved in any ye.ir for 
particular communities. The rule for the representation of different communities 
in the services was negative rather than positive- It aimed at preventing undue 
preponderance of any one community in the services. The rule ran: 'dn making 
appointments the Local Government and the High Court will endeavour to secure 
due representation of different classes and communities/' 

Lord Burnham : I do not quite understand what is the exact function of the 
Public Services Commission in making these appointments. If they judge merely on 
the data supplied to them by the Local Government, is it not difficult for them to 
excise any influence? — The Public Services Commission is represented on the 
Con^ittee which makes the preliminary selection before the examination is held. 

Lord Burnham : Is a European debarred from entering this examination ?•— 
The candidate must be a British subject of Indian domicile and must have been 
reading in U. P. for three years before the date of the examination. The witness 
informed Col, Lane Fox that the system of listed posts had been in existence 
«nce 1892, but its use had been increased by the recommendations of the Lee 
Commission. 

Col. ;^ne Fox : Is it used as a means of increasing the proportion of Indians in 
the services? It means that officers of the provincial services occupy some of the 
appointments which would be ordinarily occupied by members of all India services. 

The witness told Mr. Desanges that powers had been delegat^ to the L 
Government by the Secretary of State, under Section 96-B-2 of the Governmcnocal 
mam, Act, for framing rules for the method of recruitment to provincial services, t of 
r uTther examined by Mr. Desanges the witness stated that the proportion of 
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connmunities had been fixed so far as the executive services were concerned. Anglo- 
Indians were included in non-Moslems. 

Asked if the Government would be prepared to accept a resolution of the Local 
Council fixing proportions for communal representation in the services, the witness 
said that he had no authority to give any opinion on that point. He was nothin a 
position to say what ratio of marks were alloted to interviews at these competitive 
examinations, but said that interviews were a very important factor in adjudging 
the suitability of candidates for appointment to certain posts. There was no 
communal proportion fixed for appointments to the Secretariat. 

Babu Ramcharan : Have you come across any case in which members of the 
depressed classes have been appointed to the post of Tehsildar ?-~I cannot answer 
that question straight away. I shall have to go through the whole Civil List. 

It was a matter of legal opinion whether there was any warrant in the powers 
delegated to the Local Government by the Secretary of State, under Section 96-B-2, 
to make provision for communal representation for the services. ^ The Governnient 
had accepted the 1921 a resolution passed by the Local Council that competition 
would be a good way of getting suitable officers. 

The witness preferred not to answer Mr. Srivastava’s question as to whether the 
witness considered that all communiries were properly represented in the services. 

The joint examination of Mr. Lambert, Finance Member, and the Nawab of 
Chattari, Home Member, was then taken up in camera. 

13tli December — ^The Commission at Patna 

The Simon Joint Free Conference reconstituted itself formally to-day with the 
addition of the B. & O. Provincial Committee. 

Mr. J. A. Hubback, Special Reforms Officer, examined by Sir John Simon, 
described the allotment of nominated and elected seats in the Council. 

The commercial and industrial communities of the province, he said, were 
represented by the chairman as a properly constituted Chamber of Commerce. _ The 
labour representative in the first two Councils after the Reforms had been nominated 
from amongst the employees of the Tata’s at Jamshedpur and in the third Council 
their representative was a Railwayman from Jamalpur. A majority of rural workers 
in the coalfields were not regular workers. They took to this job in periods inter- 
vening between agricultural activity and slackness. They also took to it in times of 
famine. 

The total number of registered voters in the province was 274,812, the male 
adult population of the province being 8,400,000. There was no female suffrage. 
He agreed with Sir John Simon that the percentage of voters to the total was rather 
small. He could not give any 'special reason for this. The franchise was mainly 
urban. The qualification for franchise in urban constituencies was an assessment 
for rent of Rs. 3. It did bring within the list a substantial number of the poorer 
classes. The witness agreed that in towns the franchise was lower than in the rural 
constituencies For the former it worked out to be nearly half of the latter. 

There were two kinds of voters in rural areas, ryots and land-holders. It was 
seldom that there was more than one intermediate interest between the tillers of 
the soil and the owners In some parts, however, there were tenure holders. In 
Bihar there was a majority of proprietors and ryots, and only in a few cases were 
there any tenure holders. Rent qualifications were different in different parts of the 
province. In some parts it was Rs. 65, in others it was Rs. 46, whereas in some it 
was only Rs. 16 Of rural Moslem voters 743 per thousand were ryots. 

Examined by Mr. Vernon Hartshorn the witness stated that in the first Council 
after the Reforms there were two professional politicians, in the second nine and 
in the third 21. Pressed by Mr. Hartshorn, the witness defined a professional 
politician as one who appeared to have very little other means of livelihood than 
his political status, (laughter.) Further examined, the witness stated that the 
landlords’ constituency, with 389 voters returned five members to the Council, while 
the Europeans with about 2,000 returned only one. 

He went on to explain that in pre-reform days the landholders had very consider- 
able influence in this province over the way in which the administration was carried 
on and, wh§n the chambep was reformed, it was the opinion of the Secretary of 
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State, the Government of India as that of the Bihar and Orissa Government that 
it would be proper to maintain, to a considerable extent, the same representation of 
this class in the Local Council so as to ensure that that influence was not entirely 
withdrawn. The landholders, by reason of having" this special representation, were 
not debarred from contesting general constituency seats, but very few had been 
successful. 

Questioned by Col. Lane-Fox the witness said that some candidates of superior 
status refrained from contesting the elections because the constituencies were very 
unwieldy. Unwieldy constituencies resulted in the election of members who 
represented nobody but themselves. He agreed with fthe ColoncTs suggestion that 
indirect election might improve matters. He had not considered any scheme tor 
such election, but he suggested that the scheme put forward by the Minister, Sir 
Ganeshdutt Singh in this respect *might be useful He further said that the same 
system might apply to elections for the Assembly and certainly, the possibility of 
applying it to the Council of State would be worth exploring. 

Major Lane-Fox : In England wc look to) University representation to give us 
men of letters and learning. Do you get the same results in this province? I do 
not think that the same results have been obtained in this country. * * r- j 

Examined by Lord Strathcona, the witness said that there was no limit fixed 
by law to the amount of expenditure to be incurred by any candidate for election and 
also, there was nothing to prevent candidates from employing paid cavassers. 

Lord Strathcona ; Has the Government or members done anything to make 
such a provision either by law or by the drawing up of rules like the Government 
servants* conduct rules? — Neither of them has done anything and the Government 
did not think it desirable to do so without the initiative of the Council. 

Replying to Major Attlee, the witness said that the proportion of^scats had been 
arrived at by considering the political importance of different areas. Endeavours had 
been made, by imposing different standards of franchise in different areas, to give 
seats in the ratio of their relative political development. In the Council there was no 
marked pull between the Bihar and Oriya members. There was a certain number 
of Moslems who ordinarily acted together and members of the Swaraj Party acted 
together on Tenancy questions. 

Replying to Major Cadogan the witness stated that trade unionism had not 
developed to such an extent as to affect the elections. 

Sir Arthur Froom was told that, in addition to two nominated representatives 
of the aborigines, there were two other representatives of the aborigines who had 
come in by elec ion from general constituencies. Thus there were four members out 
of 34 in the Council who represented five millions of aborigines. 

Questioned by Sir H. Gour, the witness said that at times the Ministers had to 
rely on the vote- of the official bloc in the Council to keep them in office. 

Sir H. Gour ; How far do you think it detracts for ministerial responsibility? — 
It does certainly do so. 

Continuing, the witness stood by the statement in the memorandum that there 
had been considerable ill-feeling between Hindus and Moslems in the province 
during the last four years and separate representation was a contributory cause 
of this, but the general struggle for powers between the two communities played a 
good part in this ill-will between them. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that the memorandum had put forth both;sidcs of the 
argument before them. 

Further examined by Sir H. Gour the witness agreed that the majority community 
had not used its majority to the prejudice of minorities. 

Sir H. Gour : Do you not think, therefore, that separate communal electorates 
are now no longer justified ? — That certainly is not the conclusion which I would 
draw ffom that passage in the memorandum. 

The ^witness continued that the Moslem clement in the Legislature would exercise 
a steadying influence of the constitution. He agreed that indirect election would 
give representation to a much larger number of the masses. 

Sir H. Gour suggested to ‘the witness that, perhaps, by making it compulsory for 
the University representative to be a man of letters or prescribing some other 
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academic test, it might be possible to get educational experts as University repre- 
sentatives. 

Sir John Simon : That is a very interesting suggestion. I think, like England, 
there is nothing to prevent persons who are not University men from standing from 
those constituencies. He gave instances of University representatives in England 
who were very distinguished scholars, but University electors did not withhold 
their votes from a candidate merely because he was not a man of letters 
but because of his political views. There was the case of Mr. Gladstone 
who had been rejected by the Oxford University because of his political views. The 
first words he had uttered at Manchester after his defeat were ‘‘gentleman, I stand 
before you unpuzzled” . 

The witness could not make any definite suggestion for replacing the nominated 
representation of the aborigines by elected representation. Indirect election might 
serve the purpose but there would be great administrative difficulties in carrying on 
the elections. He would not like to take on that job. 

The Chairman^s suggestion for the formation of a sub-committee of the Con- 
ference like that formed in other provinces for considering in detail all matters con- 
cerning the depressed classes and the aborigines and reporting to the Conference 
was assented to readily by the Conference. The Committee will consist of Sir John 
Simon, Messrs. M, C. Rajah, Mubarak Ali, and Sarat Chandra Roy. 

To Sir Hari Singh Gour the witness stated that indirect election would give less 
political education than direct election and might also dwindle the interest of the 
electorate at large in matters political. The witness suggested a system of co-option 
as a possible solution for the depressed classes. 

Sir John Simon pointed out that if the representation of the depressed classes 
was continued by nomination, the e<isting rules would preclude the appointment 
of a depressed class member as a minister. 

Replying to Sir Zulfiquar Ali Khan the witness said that Moslems were not satis- 
fied with their present 25 per cent, representation in Bihar and they wanted separate 
electorates. Asked if he could suggest a method of Moslem representation in the 
Cabinat on provincial autonomy being introduced, the witness said that it was 
extremely difficult to suggest any provision but Moslems could enter the Cabinet 
only as a part of a coalition 

Replying to Mr. Sarat Chandra Roy the witness said both the nominated repre- 
sentatives of the aboriginals in the Council were Christian missionaries though the 
majority of the aboriginals were non-Christians. The witness could not recollect 
if these two nominated representatives had put any question or moved a resolution 
in the Legislative Council during the seven or eight years of the Montford reforms. 

Replying to Mr Chandeshwar Prasad Narayan Sinha, Mr. Hubback stated that 
the landholders in the Council represented the interests of big landholders only. 
In some constituencies there was a strong element of ryots’ representatives as dis- 
tinguished from those of the Swarajists. The witness agreed that the presence of 
the official block made some members vote in an irresponsible manner. 

Asked to state instances in which majority interests had gone against minority 
interests, Mr. Hubback said the action taken had not been positive but negative. 

Mr. Mubarak Ali : Consider ng the hopeless minority of Moslems in the 
Chota Nagpur and Orissa tracts, would there not be the danger, in case joint elec- 
torates were introduced, of Moslems forfeiting even their security money ? — It may 
happen so in those p?rts. 

Replying to Mr. Athar Hussain, Mr. Hubback abmitted that no Moslem had 
so far been elected from the mixed landholders’ constituencies in the provinces. The 
witness, being questioned if it was desirable to have safeguards for Moslem repre- 
sentation in the services, said that so far as it would be done each community should 
be represented in the services with due regard to efficiency. 

Mr. Athar Hussain : Do you think it is necessary to provide for the representa- 
tion of Moslems in the Cabinet ? — I shall not put it strongly as that. 

Mr. Tallents’ examination 

Mr. P. C. Tallents, Financial Secretary, was examined mainly by the Chairman 
of the Conference. He agreed to Sir John Simon’s suggestion that it would be 
better if he asked questions to elucidate matters which he had prepared with the help 
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of Mr. Rama Rau, Financial Advisor on behalf of the Government of India with the 
Commission. 

Sir John proceeded to summarise the historv of the dnan dal position of the 
province. After the separation of Bihar from Ben^ril in 1912 it was necessary to 
come 10 some finacial settlement with the Governmenf of fniia. This settlement 


was based on the actual revenue anti expenditure during the previous year. Under 
this arrangement Bihar and Orissa got the proceeds of half of the land revenue, 
half of the stamps, three-fourths of the excise an 1 the whole of forests 
and registration. Land revenue in the province was perm incntly fixed except 
for certain areas in Orissa and therefore there was not much room for expansion 
of revenue from this source. The result was thu during the years 1912-22 the 
increase of revenue in Bihar and Orissa was only 12*2 per cent, whereas the average 
increase for the whole of India was 30 per cent. The increase of land revenue in this 
province was only 434 per cent, as against 21 per cent, for the whole of India. 
Bihar and Orissa being the poorest province had been excluded from contributing 
anything to the Central revenues under the Mesion Settlement. 

Has the province made any contributions at any time ? — Yes. 

But these contributions, Sir John proceeded, have, as we all know, ceased now. 
The Meston Committee compared the previous expendi ure of the province with 
the spending power which the province would have in the new hnanciai arrangement 
and deducting the one from the other got at the figure of expansion of expenditure. 
They calculated on this basis that Bihar and Orissa would have an increased spend- 
ing power of 51 lakshs a year. The salaries of Government servants had, however, 
been increased, which involved a recurring expenditure of 60 lakhs. 

Further examined^ by the Chairman Mr. Tallents stated that since they could 
not meet their expenditure from the sources estimated by the Meston Committee 
the Bihar and Orissa Government had to resort to increased taxation. They 
increased the court fees, registration fees, water rate and excise duty. In spice of 
all these efforts to increase the revenue and keep on the right side they had to 
draw on their openion balance of Rs. 1,25,00,000 which now stood at the deple- 
nished figure of Rs 755<^iOoo. Witness added they had to meet the heavy demands 
of the nation-building services. 

The analysis provided by Mr. Rama Ran to the Chairman of the Revenue Board 
during 1928*29 showed that land revenue was estimated to give 172 lakhs, or 30 per 
cent, of the total ; excise 196 lakhs, or 34. percent ; stamps X09 lakhs, or 19 per cent, 
forests 10 lakhs or two per cent. ; registration 17 lakhs, (^r three per cent. ; irrigation 
rates 21 lakhs, or 4 per cent. ; Miscellaneous 49 lakhs or 8 per cent, making up a 
total revenue of 574 lakhs. 

The Chairman remarked that it was striking that the revenue fronn excise was 
larger than that from land revenue. The witness explained that the Government 
policy of a mmimum of consumption was ensured by a maximum of taxation. The 
province was very rich in minerals. It produced 70 per cent, of the coal and mica 
and 90 per cent, of the iron of India. Most of the companies who were operating 
these mines had their registered offices in Calcutta or Bombay. Government of 
course did want to get a share of the income tax from these industrial concerns. 

Comparing the figure of the actual collection of income tax in the different 
provmces Sir John Simon found that 67 lakhs were collected in Bihar and Orissa, 
133 la^sm Madras, 311 lakhs in Bombay, 569 lakhs in Bengal, 74 lakhs in the 
United Provinces, 69 lakhs in the Punjab, 207 lakhs in F3unna, 39 lakhs in the 
Central Provinces and 21 lakhs in Assam. 


The witness explained that lately they had made an arrangement with the 
Goven^ent of Bengal by which the Bihar and Orissa Government got back 85 per 
ofthe rncome tax collected in Bengal but earned in the Central Provinces, 
some refund from the Central Government for income tax, 

Father by Sir John Simon the witness stated that since the separation 

froin Bengal his Government had not made any fresh irrigation works. Thty bad 
r^eived the canal system as a legacy and were suffering from losses which from 
ig^2 to the present had amounted to about 55 lakhs in all. 

(For Furthefr ProceedtTigs See 1929 VoL TI.) 




The Meerut Conspiracy Case 

Arrests and Searches 

The following is compiled from bulletins issued by the All India Congress 
Commictee from time to time : — 

On March 20th the British Government in India started one of their periodic large 
scale campaigns of repression. Large numbers of people were arrested and hundreds 
of houses were searched. Ostensibly, the campaign was directed against communists. 
As a matter of fact however prominent Congressmen, Labour leaders and members 
of Youth Leagues were arrested. 

Among those arrested were eight members of the All India Congress Committee: — 
Dr. Viswanath Mukherji, D.J. Thengdi, Kedar Nath Saigal, Sohan Singhi Joshi, K.N. 
Joglekar, R. S. Nimbkar, S. A. Dange and Muzaffar Ahmad. Mr. Thengdi was an 
ex-president of the All India Trade Union Congress. Mr. Kishorilal Ghosh, the 
Secretary of the Bengal Federation of Labour, was also arrested. 

Altogether 31 persons were arres'ed in this connection. 

Bengal: Kishori Lai Ghosh, Calcutta ; Gopal Basak, Dacca ; Gopendra Chakra- 
varti, Dacca ; D. Goswami, Mymensingh ; Shib Nath Bannerjee, Khulna ; Philip 
Spratt, Calcutta ; Ajodhya Prasad, Calcutta ; Muzaffar Ahmad, Calcutta ; Shamsul 
Huda, Calcutta ; Radha Raman Mittra, Burdwan. 

Bombay: S. V. Ghate, S. H. Jhabwala, S. S. Mirajkar, G. M. Adhikari, D. J . 
Thengdi, K. N. Joglekar, R. S. Nimbkar, S. A. Dange, Shaukat Usmani, B. F. 
Bradley, M. G. Desai A. A. Alve, G. R. Kasle. 

United provinces : Dr. Vishwa Nath Mukherji, Gorakhpur ; Puran Chand 
Joshi, Allahabad ; Gauri Shanker, Meerut ; Dharmvir Singhi, M.L. C., Meerut ; 
L, R. Kadam, Jhansi. 

Punjab: Kedar Nath Saigal, Abdul Majid, Sohan Singh Joshi. 

The arrests were made under section 12 1 A of the Indian Penal Code and 
the ^ charge was one of conspiracy to deprive the King of the sovereigty of British 
India. Under this section an overt act is not necessary and only an intention is 
punishable. The maximum punishment is transportation of life. 

Twenty three out of the 31 accused came from the presidencies of Bengal and 
Bombay and in the ordinary course they would be tried in the presidency cities 
of Calcutta or Bombay, A jury trial could be demanded in these cities and there 
were many other facilities obtainable there for the accused. The trial however was 
fixed for Meerut which was an out of the way place in the United Provinces. A 
jury trial could not be asked for there except by the two European accused, Spratt 
and Bradley. 

Many of those arrested were taken for long railway journeys hand-cuffed and 
were kept in solitary cells in the Meerut jail. The food allowance for under-trial 
prisoners was five annas, equivalent to about five pence, a day. One of the accused, 
Ohoudhury Dharmvir Singh, was a member of the U. P. Legislative Council. He was 
arrested in Lucknow where he was attending the Council Sessions. 

Among the hundreds of house searches carried out by the police were the offices 
of the Free Press of India, an Indian News Agency. Youth League offices *were also 
searched in Bombay and elsewhere. The search warrants contained a special direc- 
tion that books containing English poems, more particularly Southey's poems, 
should be taken possession of by the police. Many cart-loads of books and papers 
were taken away by the police. 

The complaint in the Meerut trial was filed by an officer of the British Secret 
Service. In this an attempt was made to associate various organisations in India 
and elsewhere with the Communist International and to show that they were subor- 
dinate to it. The League against Imperialism was mentioned as one of the organisa- 
tions ‘‘controlled by and subject to” the Communist International. 

The Leader of the Congress Party in the Legislative Assembly on learning of 
these arrests immediately moved an adjournment of the House to discuss a cinattor 
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of urgent public importance. The Presiflentof the Assembly allowed the motion but 
the Viceroy intervened and dis'illowed it. 'Fhe Government took up the position 
that as ihe matter was -sa/? jirlire it coaid not be discussed in the House. Similar 
motions for adjournment were mifle in several Provincial Councils. They were 
allowed by the Presidents but disallowed by the Governors. 

At a later stage, when the third reading of the Public Safety Bill was being 
considered by the Assembly, the Presi lent pointed out that the objection taken by 
the Government to the discussion of the motion for adjournment would apply equally 
to the discussion of the Bill this woul 1 involve a consideration of many matters 
which were suh Judice in the Meerut trial. He therefore suggested that the Govern- 
ment should either postpone consideration of the Public Safety Bill or drop the 
Meerut trial. The Government however refused to give up either the Bill or the trial 
and a dead lock was created in the Assembly. 

The Working Committee of the Congress strongly contlomned the policy 
of indiscriminate arrests and pointed out that these arrests and the Public Safety 
Bill and Trades Disputes Bill were a direct attack on the nationalist movement and 
were a menace to labour. They further condemned the choice of Meerut for 
the trial. 

On May 2nd another series of arrests and house searches took place in various 
parts of the country, and specially in the United Provinces. Among those arrested 
were : in Cawnpore — Munishwar Prasad Avasthi, Sailendra Nath Ganguli, Anji 
Kumar Ghosh, Virendra Panday, Mahabir Prasad Panday, Ram Gopal Shukla and 
J. N. Das Gupta ; in Benares — Anil Chandra Mukerji ; in Mainpuri — Narsingha 
Butt Sharma ; in Lahore — Hansraj Vohra and Desraj 

House searches were made by the police in Allahabad, Delhi, Lucknow, Cawn- 
pore, Benares, Lahore and Mainpuri. In Delhi the Congress offices and the Labour 
Union offices were searched. In Cawnpore the offi:e of the l^aiap newspaper 
and the house of Syt. Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi were searched. In Benares 
the Gandhi Ashram, an organisation devoted to Khadi work, was searched and its 
manager, Anil Chandra Mukerji, was carried off hand-cuffed to Lahore. 

On May 3rd Dr. Satyapal, a member of the All India Cangress Committee 
and one of the leading Congressman in the Punjab, was arrested under Section 
124A. He^ was taken hand-cuffed to Delhi. 

The thirty one persons arrested on or about the 20th March were all 
gathered together at Meerut and at the expiry of every period of two weeks the 
police took a fresh remand. All bail applications made were rejected, one 
of the principal grounds for this advanced by the prosecution and accepted by the 
Magistrate being that the case had been started by the Government of India after 
due care and therefore it was very likely that the accused were guilty. The Govern- 
ment of India happened to be a party in the case and was deeply concerned in 
the prosecution. The^ preliminary enquiry in the case began on June 12, but 
■ the very next day an adjournment for ten days was granted. The bearing continued 
on June 24, and 25. These four days were occupied by the opening address of the 
counsel for the prosecution. ^ This was a remarkable opening not often heard in 
law courts. It consisted chiefly of attacks on Russia. A remarkable feature of the 
proceedings was the presence there of the Director of Government publicity who 
took the trouble to descend on Meerut from the cool heights of Simla to supervise 
personally the publicity and propaganda arrangements in the case. 

After the proceedings at Meerut had commenced an addition was made to the 

Hutchinson, editor of the “New Spark'% was arrested 
brought to Meerut. Kedar Nath Saigal, one of the 'accused was also 
's^iitfencea^ in another case under Section 124 1 . P. Q. (sedition) to two years 

taken to the Punjab to be sentenced and then 

1 ]^Ckto Meerut 


Ooveroment Statemrat in Assembly. 

PiTidiVMo^rJM to a short notice question of 

subieGf following comprehensive statenrent on the 

sttOjeci Or arrests and searches. He said i — 
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‘Under the authority of the Governor-General in Council, a complaint had been 
laid against 31 persons from various parts of India on a charge of conspiring to 
deprive the King of his sovereignity over British India. The complaint was laid 
in the court of the District Magistrate, Meerut, and the court in the ordinary course 
of the law under the Criminal Procedure Code issued processes. In pursuance of 
these processes house searches and arrests have taken place in different parts of 
India. With regard to these I am unable Pt present to give full particulars as 
I am not yet in possession of complete information. 

‘The complaint, with the names of the persons against whom warrants have been 
issued, is as follows : — For list see p, 65, lines 14 to 24. 

DETAILS OF COMPLAINT. 

Mr. Crerar continued : — 

‘The complaint of Mr. H. Horton, officer on special duty under the Director of 
the Intelligence Bureau, Home Department, Government of India, showeth : — 

“(i) That there exists in Russia an organisation called the Communist Inter- 
national. The aim of this organisation is by the creation of armed revolution to 
overthrow all existing forms of government throughout the world and to replace them 
bv Soviet republics subordinate to and controlled by the Soviet Administration in 
Moscow. 

“(2) That the said Communist International carries its work of propaganda 
through various committees, branches and organisations controlled by and subject 
to itself e, g. the executive committee of the Communist International and various 
sub-commitees of the same including the sub-committee concerned with Eastern and 
Colonial Affairs, the Communist Party of Great Britain, which is a section of the 
Communist International, the Red International of Labour Unions, the Pan-Pacific 
Trade Union, the secretariat of the League against Imperialism, the Young Commu- 
nist League and various other bodies. 

“(3) That the ultimate objective of the said Communist international is the 
complete paralysis and overthrow of the existing Governments in every country (inclu- 
ding India ) by means of general strike and armed uprising. It has outlined a 
programme or plan of campaign which should be followed for the achievemj|t of this 
ultimate objective. Among the methods so ordained are (a) incitement of amagonism 
between capiial and labour ; (6) the creation of Workers’ and Peasants’ parties, 
Youth Leagues, Unions etc., ostensibly for the benefit of the members thereof, but 
in fact for the purpose of propaganda, the domination of such parties by Communists 
pledged to support the aims of the Communist International and the unification of such 
bodies under one control subservient to the Communist International ; (c) the introduc- 
tion of nuclei of such Communists, with illegal objects as aforesaid, into the existing 
trade unions, nationalist bodies and political and other organisations, with the object 
of capturing the same or obtaining their support in the inierests of the Communists 
International, {d) the encouragement of strikes, hartccls and agitation ; (c) propaganda 
by speeches, literature, newspapers, celebration of anniversaries connected with the 
Russian revolution, etc, and (f) the utilization and encouragement of any movements 
hostile to the Government. 

“(4.) That in the year 1921 the said Communist International determined to 
establish a branch organisation in British India, and the accused, Sripad Amrit 
Dange, Shaukat Usmani and Muzaffar Ahmed, entered into a conspiracy with 
certain other persons to establish such branch organisations with a view to deprive 
the King-Emperor of his sovereignty over British India. 

“(5) That thereafter various persons, including the accused, Spratt and Bradley 
were sent to India by the^ Communist International through the medium of one 
of its branches or organisations with the object of furthering the aims of the Com- 
munist International. 

“(6) That^ the accused named in this complaint reside at different centres 
throughout British India and that they have conspired with each other and with 
^her persons, known or unknown, within pr without British India, to deprive the 
King-Emperor of his sovereignty over British India, and for such purpose to use the 
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methods and carry out the programme and the plan of campaign outlined and 
ordained by the Communist International, and in fact they used such methods and 
carried out such plan of campaign with the assistance of and financial support from 
the Communist International. 

“(7) That the accused have met and conspired together as aforesaid, at various 
places within and without British India, and, amongst others, at Meerut, and in 
pursuance of such conspiracy as aforesaid, the accused formed the Workers* and 
Peasants* party at Meerut and there held a conference thereof. 

“(8) That the above named accused have committed an offence under section 
121-A, I. P. C., and within the jurisdiction of this court. 

“It is therefore prayed that the court will enquire into the above named offence.** 

‘As stated above the complaint has been laid on a charge of conspiracy under 
section 121-A, I. P. C. in respect of which the case for 'the prosecution will be that 
acts had been committed falling within the terms of the section quoted, at various 
places and at various times extending over a period of several years. Owing to the 
comprehensive nature of the case, I am unable to give specific dates and places. 
Sanction for this prosecution was given on March 14 and the complaint laid on March 
15 - As the case is now sub judice I am at this stage unable to give further particulars 
which might prejudice the merits of the case. Warrants of arrest have been issued 
only against persons in whose case the Government are assured that there is strong 
prima facie evidence, but search warrants have been issued in cases where there 
are good grounds for believing that important evidence in connection with the case 
might be recovered. 

‘I hope the House will appreciate that the policy of the Government in this case 
is to bring before the courts under the ordinary law a conspiracy which in their 
views is an infringement of the ordinary law of thedand and is an attempt to carry 
out in India the programme of the Communist International. It is not directed 
against propaganda and activities by any persons or organisations except those who 
are believed to have taken an active part in this particular conspiracy.* 

Prosecution CounsePs Opening Address. 

The Hrial commenced on the 12th June before Mr. Milner White, Special 
Magistrate The prosecution was represented by Mr. Langford James, while the 
the defence by Mr. K. F. Nariman and others. Mr. James in opening his case 
declared that the accused in the case stood charged with conspiracy to deprive 
His Majesty the King-Emperor of the sovereignty of British India. The 
case for the prosecution was that the accused had sought to promote their 
aim by revolution. The slogan which most satisfactorily proved this was “Long 
live Revolution. 

The majority of the accused shouted “yes, yes.** 

The counsel continued that this revolution which the accused had conspired 
to bring about and visualised was meant to be continuing and perpetual. They 
appeared to counsel to entertain hatred towards a large number of people, but 
most of such hatred was reserved for those Nationalists who cherished the attain- 
ment of Swaraj for India. The Indian National Congress was stigmatised as a 
misguided bourgeoisie body, which was to be captured or converted to the peculiar 
principles of dhe accused. ^Their opinions of some of the Indian Nationalist leaders 
were : — 

Pandit Motilal Nehru. — A dangerous patriot. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. — A tepid reformist. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. — ^bourgeoisie and ludicrous careerist. 

Mr. Gandhi. — A grotesque reactionary. 

I^a Lajpatrai. — A scoundrel, and politically dangerous. 

Mr. C. R. Das, — A poltroon. 

'The quarrel which the accused had with men of Nationalist thoucrht in India was 
.that thelatter’s ideology was all hopelessly wrong. ^ 

Mr. Gandhi was charged with another crime by these people. He was religious- 
ly minded and there was no place for God in Communist ideals. ^ 

" Mr. Langford James^ continuing, said ; 
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“It seemed to me while reading some of the newspapers that there was some 
tendency to dub these accused people as nationalists and patriots. Fhey^ may he 
innocent, they may be guilty, but there is no question of their being nation.alisls. 

“It must be fairly galling to them that this idea seems to have gone abroad. 
Each of these accused is, I repeat, an anti-nationalist They would say they are 
internationalists, but the two words really mean one and the same thing. 

“Theii objective was, put shortly, to remove the Government of His Majesty 
King George in India and in its place put the Government of the Third Comm^lni^it 
International. 

“It might almost fairly be stated that it was in fact to substitute the Government 
of His Majesty by the Government of M. Stallin as he is now known. 

“In fact it is the case for the prosecution that these accused are Bolsheviks, that 
they aim at Bolshevik ideals and that they endeavour to instal in India the same 
rule as exists in Russia. 

“It appears to me that to be a Bolshevik of an unimpeachable character you 
require certain definite qualifications to which an ordinary man tlocs not aspire. 
You don’t love your country, you are anti-country, you are anti-God, you are anti’ 
family ; in fact you are anti-everything which a normal man considers decent 

if you are a Bolshevist of an unimpeachable character ” (Laughter on the benches 

of the accused.) 

Mr. James added : “You have ruthlessly to hate those who differ from you and 
as ruthlessly to kill them when the time comes. You must even have no sense of 
humour”. 


Mr. James then referred to the letter from Spratt and the other accused, published 
m the some time ago, in reply to certain remarks made by Pandit Moitlal 

Nehru with regard to the “Red” letters, and said that in this letter the accused had 
employed a very good argument for denying that the “Red” letters could have 
emanated from any Bolshevik conspiracy, namely, that in those supposed ‘‘Red'* 
letters had occurred the phrase “God and the Soviet,” which should be enough 
to make it clear that whatever their origin it was not Communist. 

Mr. James said that he entirely agreed with this contention that there could be 
no God for the Bolsheviks, a large part of whose propaganda was directed towards 
destroying God, whether it be the God of the Christians, of the Moslenns 

or ot the Buddhists. If and when this reign of joy came into India, counsel was 
sure that the belief in the gods of Hinduism would also have to be destroyed Ac- 
cording to these gentlemen all the religions of the world must be destroyed. A 
large part of the propaganda of this party was directed towards murdering priests, 

,c ‘"in cngafrinK mentality 

as I have depicted is a pleasant fellow citizen to have, but I agree th.at noLdv c juld 
be indicted of a crime for holding these views. ««ooay c jww 

The prosecution proposes to argue that an agreement as a mere 
put in practice the creed of the Communist International and to carrv out rwru 
^amme /ac^o constitutes an offence under section 121-A whether (as we 
prove in this case) the programme has actually been carried aiu* 
propose to explain this creed Is shortly as possible - ^ ^ 

Mr. D. P. Sinha, one of the defence counsel at this statre obiecfed Tatw* » 

not allow the Public Prosecutor to carrv on * hoped the court would 

the guise of an opening a ^ propaganda against the accused under 

andtp JiZt SS W InfilTS'htoL' whiS""* 't' ?' 
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accused he was sorry he could not help it. If the accused had broken the law of the 
land in a manner which the public might think grotesque, it was . 

Resuming his argument Mr. James said that a large number of a rpio-n 

with the Bolshevik movement had indulged in ^udiless^ bloo^lshed and a reign of 
terror at the direction of the Cheka, now known as ‘Ogtu. ^ According to Pro- 
gramme of this body in Moscow violence, bloodshed and civil n 

terror were unavoidable. Counsel, therefore, proposed to discuss in e i g , 

objective, organisation, methods and tactics of the Third Internation . H 

“It will be remembered as a matter^ of history that in 
1917 a revolution took place in Russia. At that time the Bols y’ 

which means the party of the majority (which is alddicrous misnomer, because 
am sure this party even now is in a minority ;^but this_ name comes^ rom a - 
conference held in London at which the left wing of this party was in avour 
large programme), went back to Russia and in the early pai t 0 e ruary, 9 7, 
accomplished a revolution, seized the Government of that state an 
Czar of his sovereignty. A new government was 

the Kerensky regime. Later in the same^ year another Bolshevi g , , 

overthrew this rule of the Kerensky by carrying through a revolution anc 11 
later came to be known as the Communist Party of Russia.^ 

“I have spoken of the Communist International. It ^lot ^he same Uiing as 
the Government of Russia. Ostensibly and outwardly, jn fact it has exa ^ J 
same objective and the same plan as this body of people which came into exis 

as described by me earlier. . , , • t 

“In 1864 was established in London the First International, that is to say, an inter- 
national of Labour, and in i88g was established in Paris the Secoi^ Internationa. 
This Second International wms in existence at the beginning of the Lreat^ ar^ a 

it continued to exist and it still exists and is of some little importance m t is ca 
because it is known as the Yellow or Amsterdam International, from _ wbich is coin 
the phrase to be Amsterdamised (which means that^ you hold rational 
regard to the labour question and nationalism), and is one of the most natea t mg 
for the Communist Third International. It may be stated that this Arnsterclam 
International aims at the establishment of Socialism by peaceful and constitu ion 
methods, whereas the Third International holds most strongly that no such memo a 
is possible and there is thus war to the knife between this Internadonak t 0 rea 
Red International in Moscow, and the Yellow International of Amsterdarrn 
Mr. James than discussed at length the creed of the Communist 
pounded by Marx and Angel — the theory of class war and the dictamrship|^ ^ 
proletariat. These men advocated war between capitalists, or those who a a 
stake in the country, and the proletariat, or those who had no stake in the coun ry. 

This was clear from the origin of the word proletariat. ^ 1 j 

Touching upon the creed and organisation of Communists counsel stated the 
millennium of classless community was found impracticable in Russia and could not 
be reached. Therefore, the present government, designated as a transitional stage, 

must continue for ever, ^ . j -l li? *n* c 

Counsel pointed out that this was a chimera for which two and half millions ot 

men, women and children were butchered. The present Russian Government was 
a change from one lot of autocratic people to another lot of the autocratic people. 

Lenin had prescribed blood red revolution for overthrowing capitalism. He had 
declared it as the duty of all Communists everywhere to bring about an arrned 
upiising, with the aid of peasants and workers. Lenin had preached this doctrine 

both before and after the Russian revolution. , 

This - doctrine was still glorified and commemorated on each Lenin Day, 
■Rusfeiari Revolution Day and Sacco Vanzetti Day every year. 

-‘Referring to the present state of affairs in Russia Mr. Langford James said 
Russia was not a happy land at all. It was ruled by the Communists with the 

aid of a secret police service, and the Red army., ^ . . t 

RroGeeding, counsel stated that the Karl Marx theory of Communism was original- 
ly intended for industrial countries like Germany and England. The irony^ of 
things was th^the experimefitt should be tried in an agricultural cauntry like Russia. 
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The Communists, however, soon realised the difficulty Chi" 

h me%SrandTe'^goo°rtffinIs'wfficrA^^^^^^ want to root totally out. 

the peasantry into five sections setting one against another. The rich peasantry 

IS? when Mr. Langford 

Jam^s afcused of placing his own interpretation upon 

matters and he therefore proposed to read out certain extracts from accredited books 
dealing with the objective of the Communist International. , . . r . 

It was clearly laid down in Bolshevik literature that the substitution of a prO' 
letarian state for a capitalist state was only possible by violent mctlious- Kevolution 
was defined as “an act in which part of the population forced itself on anotiier part 
by rifles, ammunitions and swords,” that is by authoritative means, rt » u. 

The book, “A B. C. of Communism,” stated that wolves could not be jiked by 
sheep and without a stern, armed struggle with their antagonists Bolsheviks could 
not get a proletarian Government, 

To further their ends, it was openly declared in the book to crusit opposition 
ruthlessly and resolutely using, in extreme cases, ^ terror. All stakeholders In the 
country must be killed, or ground down into submission. 

Counsel next gave a vivid description of the Communist organisation. His 
rough chart indicated the various Communist bodies around a circle which represent- 
ed the Comintern. It was the E. C. C. L Executive Committee which on occasions 
expanded into the Plenum of the enlarged committee, and on occasions contracted 
into the Plesidium of a smaller sub-committee. “We have got the honour of having 
among the accused one member of the Plesidium” (Laughter). 

Then there were other large committees, large only in name, as they were used 
as shop windows, but the working was done in the secretariat under Stalin, the 
General Secretary who was virtually the dictator of Russia. He had banished 
several notable Communists like Trotsky and Bukharin, because they disagreed 


with him. 

Branching out from the Secretariat there were sub-committees of the E. C C. I., 
namely, the Org ( organisation bureau ), the Ogpu ( police ). the Agiprop^ ( Agitation 
and propaganda department ) which fomented revolution and an editorial staff 
to see that nothing except Bolshevik literature was published in Russia. 

There also existed an oriental department which according to Mr. Langford 
James looked into our affairs ( Indian affairs ). 

Added to these bodies were the Young Communists' International, Womens' 
International, now called as Rilu and the Peasants’ International, the Teachers’ 
International, Sports International and the War Resisters’ International, all working 
against “White Terror.” 

Supposing the textile workers in Bombay struck work instantly, there would 
come from the Moscow Secretariat greetings and money from the International 
Textile Workers of the world. 


The Headquarters of the Rilu was in Moscow, It claimed thirteen million 
organised workers in the world all to be used for the overthrow of capitalists. The 
Rilu and the Comintern were two separate bodies, but their aims and objectives 
were the same and were run by the same people. 

Two other important bodies which had assumed humble sounding names and 
were working in Great Britain under Moscow, were the Workers' Welfare League 
and! the Labour Research Department. These bodies, counsel said, bad special 
interest for India. 

It was through these bodies that Bradley and Spratt ( accused) were paid their 
salaries for doing Communist work in India. When once these two bodies were 
short of funds in England they had to wire to Moscow and Bradley and Spratt 
received money in due course. 

Amongst the Indian workers in England were Mr. Sakla twal a, Secretary the 
Workers’ Welfare League, former member of the British Parliament who crashed in 
the last election along with other distinguished candidates. 
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There was Mr. C. P. Dutt who had written letters to the two accused, Ghate 
and Bradley, greatly appreciating the letters written by the latter about the mill 
strikes in Bombay and rejoicing over their work. The letters were written from the 
Labour Research Department and the Workers' Welfare League whose offices were 
situated in the same premises in London. Dutt wanted to know the result of the 
Jharia conference, but they feared Mr. N. M. Joshi's influence would be too strong 
against the capturing of the Indian Labour bodies by Communists. 

Counsel then proceeded to explain the relations between the Moscow Internation- 
al and the League against Imperialism. He quoted extracts from the writings of 
well-known Communists to show that the League was in fact an organisation sub- 
ordinate to the Comintern and the E. C. C. L getting aid, financial as well as propa- 
gandist, from them. Among others he quoted from the writings of Comrades 
Wellimeiumzderg, Chattopadhaya, Bokharin and Khatiama in which they expressed 
the opinion that the League against Imperialism was a body with great potentialities 
and as such it should be exploited by the Communist International by giving more 
aid to this body. 

He then explained briefly the tactics employed by the League to introduce the 
virus of this party in the National and labour organisation existing in the country 
and then let it take effect there The accused in the present case performed, counsel 
said, the task of introducing this poison into the Trade Union Congress and other 
bodies. They have even been successful in getting it affiliated with the League 
against Imperialism. They have tried to capture these bodies and if they 
found they cannot capture them, they have ruthlessly exposed the various national 
movements as bourgeoisie nationalists* reformist movements. 

Mr. Langford James had not finished his address when the court adjourned fur- 
ther hearing of the case uWJum 24, when Mr. James continuing his address, informed 
that he would deal with Communist tactics and history of the present conspiracy and 
show that the tactics advocated by Communist journals and literature were faithfully 
carried out by the accused in furtherance of the Communistic ideals in India. The 
Third International was well aware that the nationalists in countries like India and 
Egypt were composed of just those elements against whom they had to fight namely, 
the bourgeoisie, but they decided to exploit them by associating with them, explaining 
all the while that the nationalists* ideology was wrong. 

Mr. James, continuing, referred to the tactics used by Communist agitators in 
order to lead the workers and peasants or the organised revolutionary class to war. 
The public prosecutor read extensive extracts from the official reports of the Com- 
munist International in support of his contention. He went on: ‘T should like to 
say this that it is not necessary in order to constitute an offence under sec. 

1 2 1 - A, nor is it necessary to convict these accused of such an offence to prove that 
they belong to the Third International. We might show that they were carrying out 
work on these lines at the behest of this Third International. That is quite sufficient. 
That is not a necessary part of the indictment They were, in the words of Mr. 
bpratt, on the Moscow road for Moscow reasons, with Moscow minds and, I think, 
that should be quite sufficient for any court of law. This conspiracy in India is not 
by any means^ confined to India, It has been fomented, directed and financed from 
outside. Various members of the British Communist party have taken active part 
in this conspiracy.** 

Mr. James, continuing, showed by reading letters, which he intended to prove 
when evidence came to be recorded, written by various Communists, how the British 
Communist party at the behest of the International carried on Communist propa- 
ganda among Indian students residing in various British universities, wherein 
M. N. Roy, who at that time was entrusted with looking after Communist interests 
in India, took a prominent part. Mr. James then read a report by Mr. Gladding 
who ^^ame to India to survey the position of the Communists in this country under 
name of the proceedings of the International Congress, edited by Mr. 
Rr W. Robson, wherein he described the then condition of colonial countries. He 
then read, certain letters alleged to have passed between some prominent Com- 
munists,, describing the various activities of Upadhyaya, Dutt, J. 1. Thomas and 
other mem^rs of the British Communist party in order to introduce a nuclei 
of Communism among Indiah students abroad. Various methods were adopted by 
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them for the delivery of correspondence through fictitious addresess in order to 
observe secrecy. 

Continuing, Mr. Langford James said that Bell, colonial head of the Communist 
party of Great Britain, arranged interviews between Mr. Saklatwala and a number 
of returning Indian students and showed photographed copies of the correspondence 
on the subject. Later Diwan Chamanlal, who was then in England ajso took some 
prominent part. His comrades however were not satisfied with him. He was 
described by one of them as Vacillating Chaman' and by another ‘champion acrobat' 
(Laughter). Interviews were held between Communist leaders in Great Britain and 
Messrs. Joshi, Chamanlal and Goswami, members of the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly. With the exception of Mr. Chamanlal the former did not cut much ice with 
the latter. The British Communists tried their utmost to get young Indian students 
to join the movement for propaganda in India. Their idea was to form an Indian 
group in India. Counsel read copious extracts from letters of M. N. Roy and C. P. 
Dutt who gave general instructions to Indian Communists. 

The next emissary to come to India was Mr. George Allisson. He had a bad 
taste as he came with a false passport as Campbell. He was a prominent member 
of the British Communist party and had also taken part in the Communist Inter- 
national. He formed the Labour Swaraj group in Bombay which was a Communist 
body. He could not do much as he was sent away owing to his using a false 
passport. 

Proceeding, the Crown counsel said that on Dec. 31, 1926, arrived a third agent 
in the shape of Mr. Spratt, who came as a humble bookseller. ( Laughter. ) His pro- 
fession in England was Communism. ( Renewed laughter. ) He was also a member 
of the national minority movement, a branch of Rilu. He came out with instructions 
to carry on the fomenting of revolution in India. He was arrested in September 
1927, on a charge of sedition, but was acquitted. But certain documents were 
recovered from his possession. Amongst them was a letter from a bookseller's 
agency signed by Graham Pollard. Page Arnott had given Spratt a letter of 
introduction to Dewan Chamanlal describing him as one interested in labour research 
work and requesting Diwan Chamanlal to give him all necessary help to save wearv 
journeyings. ^ 


Spratt, said counsel, formed a Workers' and Peasants' party in Bombay. Its 
object was the attainment of Swaraj, ensuring political freedom of men and women 
by mass action, and in one letter it was stated that illegitimate means could be 
adopted Spratt had also drawn up a syllabus wherein it was mentioned that 
industrial workers were the backbone of the movement which would lead tn 
revolution, crisis, war, general strike, armed uprising, seizure of power, destruction 

of the State machine and erection of a new one on Communistic lines, bit beeinn nv 
with Socialist reconstruction. 


Counsel next read several cryptic letters that had passed between the Communrnt^ 
abroad and Mr.^ Spratt. In one letter instructions were imparted to Soratt hv 
stating that ‘religion is a good stand-by, but avoid dogmatism. Much can b^ don^ 

by method.sm/ The letter contained information thit David was norwell which 
real y meant that Alhsson had been arrested. Baker will give you helo meant tW 
Saklat^^ala would do it. Dundee was the coded name forMadm* Coun« 
bought It was a great injustice to Calcutta. ( Laughter. ) Inside of 
letters was a note full of figures like 26-7, 5-8, 1-4, 1-8 and lines nf 
fibres. Counsel explained that these were codes and decoding waa 
through poetry books by previous arrangement. 26-7 meant twentv-sfxth 
seventh word. There were other letters quite harmless, but in between Iin.o 
messages written with invisible ink which could be deciphered bv m« 
chemicals. One of such messages instructed Spratt to get ^ a Sng dS^ 
for Canton to attend the Congress of Pan Pacifist Trade I^ion Secretarii^^^^w" 
Langfbrd James remarked it was astonishing that a humble bookseller should 
Welf w,fl. cryptic ..d coded ie.tets fbo., CommSerS ' .'hf 


Mn Langford James then read out letters, some orii^inal somf^ r , 

some found on the accused and some intercepted by the police durinir^ 
through^ persons who travelled between India and Europe as SerrorS 
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various steamships. The first of these was found with Spratt. He regretted that 
he had not received the manuscript, which decodified, meant money and advised 
him to arrange a short advance through some friend of F. H. which decodified, 
meant Ghate in Colombo. There were references to Nelson who had failed to 
come to India and Hamid who, Mr. James declared, was at present in the dock 
under the name of Ajudhya Prosad. 

The second letter was addressed to Desmond, which, Mr. James said, was the 
assumed name of Spratt. This letter dealt with the position of the Y. M. C. A. 
and the Methodist organ. Mr. James explained that Y. M. C, A. stood for ^ the 
Communist party. The Methodist organ was L N". 11. or the Dylian I^ational 

Herald, The letter further informed Spratt that Nelson was not in a condition 
to travel but on the other hand there is an engineer who will 
be coming to Glasgow. In these humble terms, Mr. James 
explained, it announced the arrival to India of Bradley, because, according to the 
code, Mr. James explained, Glasgow stood for India. Spratt was farther advised 
during the course of this letter to have a talk with Moosa, who the prosecutor said, 
was Muzzafar Ahmed. The subject of Methodists and Y. M. C. A. was too much, 
the two names becoming the same thing. 

The third letter was again addressed to Desmond, namely Spratt, in which 
references were made to Saklatwala, Joglckar, Sambamurthi ind Bharucha, under 
the secret names of Baker, Haig, Kunbu and Zhuroggu. All these and subsequent 
letters which Mr. James read contained in between the lines cryptic messages in 
invisible ink. He then read a draft letter from Spratt to the gentlemen frotn whom 
obviously the above mentioned letters had come. In this letter Spratt outlined his 
scheme for establishing an all-India English organ and estimated that it would cost 
about 2,400 pounds annually. Mention was made in this letter to some one having 
to travel from Lahore which would cost money. Mr. James here said he hoped to 
have established that the money had come to the accused from Moscow over the 
northern frontier of India and someone had to travel to the frontier to get this 
money and it was to this that reference had been made in the above mentioned 
letter. This letter also contained various references to Dewan Chamanlal, Muzzaffar 
Ahmed, Dange and Upadhaya, as Mr. James explained, nndcr various assumed 
names. 

Mr. James continuing said that Bradley arrived in India by the ss. Ranpura on 
Sept, 27, 1927. He posed as a gentleman travelling for patent underground 
tiles. It was doubtful if he had sold any but this was an admirable tile for a 
merchant. ^ Six days after his arrival in India writing home, he said he had been 
in touch with F. H. He informed the addressee that he had made an attempt to 
solve the riddle set by him and sent his solution which was really a cryptic message 
which had to be solved by a reference to Grey's Elegy and which Mr. James thought 
was certainly not a report on the underground tiles' market. According to the 
interpretation placed -upon this message by Mr. James there were references to K. K. 
Elaren, Ghate and other comrades. On Feb. 2 Abid Ali, lasker on board the steam- 
ship Manora, was searched, said Mr. James and on him was found a letter addressed 
to R. K. Karen. Inside that letter was another evelope addressed to Ghate and 
inside that was another cover addressed to Jack and i n this third cover was the 
note which Mr. James proceeded to read out to the court. This note mentioned 
the Salvation Army and the Theosophical Society, which of course, Mr. James 
declared, were fictitious names for the Communist party in India^ The letter 
further referred to the commission to examine Mr. Robert's case and it went on to 
suggest that it would be necessary from the very beginning to make a direct appeal 
to the Brahmins to select their own leaders and stated that * Nehru was visiting Mr. 
B and could not be of much use to them as he was rather like Gandhi in his ideas. 
Mr. James explained that Roberts meant India and the commission referred to was 
the:. Indian Statutory Commission. References were also contained in cryptic 
language to the Brussels Conference and to Messrs. Purcell and Hallsworth coming 
otit delegates to the Indian Trade Uunion Congress referred to as the Theosphical 
Society 'and were likely to have conveyed wrong impressions about things. 

Continuing Mr. La'ngford James said that the International Textile Workers of 
the World sent from Moscow during the textile strike in Bombgy 20,000 roubles 
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with comradely f«etmes to the teBlle 'LTs^rbem ti'S- 

indulged in an angry correspondence for the money having go piwmrnunift work in 
Hutchinson arrived in India in September last and took Comm'trfnTd n 
good earnest This, counsel explained wes qmte^ P^^^^^ 'f, ; 

;S.“' N.°i “S,’»d 'iSrattendS “I J ..idi.m meeting » Moscow. 

Usmani was hailed there as Secunder Sur. He went ^ ^ ^ India 

presenting India and delivered strong speeches about C 
which were duly reported in the Im/pr&coT. 

Next day, the 25 June, Mr. Langford James, continuing his 
activities of the accused in India consisted in faithfully carrying occi'ctpf^ the 

programme contained in Communist literature^ and books, "pr ortivitiec; 

formation of the Workers’ and Peasants’ party in Bombay and er Meerut 

extended to other provinces. A Workers’ and Peasants party w s , . 

last year when the whole of the Calcutta party’s programme was a P * 

Here too ‘Father Ambrose’ (Spratt) played a prominent part. 

possessed a mass of evidence to prove that the strikes in Bombay . 

instigated and carried on and prolonged by the accused and they w r p u . 

They made vigorous efforts to capture the Trade Union Congress in 9 7 

year. They persistently adhered to the Moscow ^ m 

everlastingly preaching the gospel of Communism and their activi i s 
poisoning the minds of the youths in the country by the formation o ou i ' 

Moscow had insisted upon it. ‘You should get hold of every child rom is r 

Mr. James, continuing, said that the accused had engineered, taken part 
spoken at various kinds of demonstrations which were intended by he acc ^ 
educate the proletariat in order to initiate them into the mysteries of class war 
dictatorship of the proletariat. The accused organised demonstrations 
death anniversary of Lenin who stands before the whole world as the expon n 
this creed of class war and dictatorship of the proletariat. If the accuted ce e r 
the anniversary of the Russian revolution you could not be surprised if any s 
man said that it was done because the accused wanted to see this revolution repea e 
in India. Then they organised demonstrations to celebrate the anniversary o he 
execution of Sacco and Vanzetti who were executed in America, because, u 
pamphlet which was found on many of the accused was to be believed, they tell 
martyrs to the cause of Marxism and Leninism. 

The public prosecutor further stated that another demonstration organised by 
the accused was May Day, which in Mr. James’ time in Poland was a day o rejoicing 
but in these go-ahead days was regarded as the awakening day oi labourers, 
all these demonstrations, Mr. James declared, the accused made speeche^ as e 
hoped to prove, wherein they lauded Lenin, that great martyr to this cause. one 

of these meetings a resolution was passed praying for the peace of Lenin s sou and 

Mr. James felt that his resolution was rather like hitting that great martyar below 
the belt as he would not have appreciated these prayers for his soul, at leas no 
during his lifetime. He read from various letters which, he said, had passed be ween 
the various accused and from the reports recorded^ in the minutes book o 
Workers* and Peasants’ party of Bombay to establish his contention. 

Coming to the strike activities of the accused Mr. James said, reading from their 
minutes book, that they boasted of having captured and of controlling or the 

big trade unions. The public prosecutor wanted the court to conc^trate n^ on 
the number of strikes engineered by the accused but on the object bemnd these 
strikes. ‘The object of these conspirators’, he said, to get hoM in Bombay of 
all important, what I should call, strategic points’. They wanted to collar the 

railways, dockyards, tramways, commerce and textile industry and so on and thej^ 

very largely succeeded in doing so. They proceeded on exactly the same Im^ 
at Calcutta and other centres. They captured all public ^ utility and transpo^ 
services. They even boasted of having captured the munition factory at Itcha 
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and the arsenal at Kirkee. Their intention was, he had no doubt, to get a strangle, 
hold upon all means of communication in the country and they attempted to do 
so, at any rate, up here in the north and it was only either because Mr. Usmani 
bungled in his job or something happened that they failed to capture the North 
Western Railway. But they did succeed in capturing the E. 1. R. Union, the G. I. P. 
Railwaymen’s Union, the B. B. and C. 1 . Union and the Northern Bengal Railway 
Union. The intention of these accused persons was, Mr. James declared, to bring 
about a general strike on an extensive scale on May i, 1929. That was their 
immediate objective and it was upon this job that they were engaged when they 
were arrested. He went on to say that these gentlemen, as written in his report 
by the secretary of this party, had complete control over the^ texule industry in 
Bombay and most of their members were connected with the Girni Kamgar Union, 
now known, Mr. James believed, as the Red Flag Union, the G. I. P. Workers' Union, 
the Dock Workers' Union, the Municipal Workers' Union and lately had been 
added to the list of unions, over which this party dominated, the B, B. and C, I. 
Railway, the British India Steam Navigation Company, the Arsenal _ Labourers' 
Union at Kirkee and others. In pursuance of a perfectly definite plan in Bombay, 
from April, 1928, to October, 1928, there was practically a continuous general strike 
of all cotton mills — 80 out of 84. struck. There was a very effective strike and 
during this time no less than 170 meetings were addressed by the members of this 
party in order to educate the proletariat and prepare them for the great day which 
was due to come. 

Counsel enumerated a series of strikes engineered and carried on by the accused- 
There were two strikes even by scavengers in Calcutta, two jute mill strikes and 
the Asansol strike. Counsel read Spratt's letter to Page Arnot describing the Com- 
munist activities in fomenting strikes and appraising the work done by comrades ni 
India. Workers, he had written, were being organised and educated towards a 
a mass movement. There were definite attempts to capture the All-India Trade 
Union Congress which was sought to be affiliated to the Rilu or in the next alternative 
to the League against Imperialism. The ground was prepared at Cawnpore^ by 
getting a resolution passed lauding the object of the League against Imperialism. 
Affiliation could not be effected, according to the accused, owing to the intervention 
of Messrs Purcell and Hallsworth and the vacillation of Dewan Chamanlal. A 
letter, however, was latter received from the Communist party in England that a 
promise for the affiliation of the Trade Union Congress to the League against 
Imperialism^ had been taken from Dewan Chamanlal and the latter would offer no 
more objection. This letter was dated Sept, 19, 1928. 

Mr. Langford James next read extracts from letters to show that definite attempts 
were made to get workers' unions affiliated to the League against Imperialism and 
the minutes of meetings in India were sent to Moscow. 

Mr. James then took up the thread of his argument and after describing how 
attempts were made in 1927 and again in 1928 to get the All India Trade Union 
Congress affiliated to the League against Imperialism gave interesting information 
as to how a committee was set up in Bombay with Spratt as convener to consider 
a labour constitution for India and also the Nehru Report. This committee held 
the opinion that the ultimate object of the Labour movement must be the establish- 
ment of an independent democratic Socialist Republic. The report on the Nehru 
Report is a wholesale condemnation of it on the ground that it is bourgeoise and 
reactionary. At this meeting of the All-India Peasants' and Workers' Party Confer- 
ence there appeared representatives of the Communist International and a member 
of the Labour Research department in Australia who delivered speeches at this 
conference which Mr. James submitted, were entirely Communistic and in favour 
^ the Russian system. ^ Mr. James then described the part played by Spratt and 
Ha^chinson in infusing Communist ideology in the minds of young men and 
young women through the agency of the Youth League. This party had been 
su<xe^ul in capturing out of the existing youth bodies the Naujawan Bharat Sabha 
of Lahore, 'Ihey had established stud v circles at Calcutta and other centres and 
books prescri^d for the study of every young men and women were books like 
^lin on Leninism,' the A. B. C. of Communism’ and other Communist literature. 
Hutchinsgn and Spratt u§ed to deliver lectures op Imperialism and allied subjects. 
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The whole idea underlying this youth movement, Mr. James said, was to carry 
on agitation for education and organisation amon the working masses. 

The Crown counsel then read extracts from the presidential address ot Mr. 
Sohansingh Josh who presided over the first conference of the all-India Workers 
and Peasants in December last. Mr. Josh had said that the Workers and Peasants 
party did not now deny the general utility of non-violence as a tactics, but it was 
not necessary to follow it at all times and in all conditions. It was for non-violence, 
Mr. Josh had said, that the non-co-operation movement had failed. He had advocated 
demonstrations, strikes, meetings and Bolshevist literature to draw^ workers to the 
fold of the party and had urged mass movement and direct action leading to a 
general strike of all workers in the country. Messrs. Gandhi, Dass and Nehru had 
been vigorously attacked and the Nehru Report was thoroughly condemned. He 
did not like that the King, Governor-General and Governors should be retained in 
the constitution of the Indian Government. Their slogan was complete indepen- 
dence and complete freedom. Mr. Josh had foreshadowed in the address the coming 
war, the offenswe coming from the capitalists of the world, which in the Bolshevik 
term, was characterised as ‘white terror.' Russia, he had said, did not want war 
but it had to protect itself against imperialists. The existence of communism 
was considered essential because it would stand as a becon light to the revolutionary 
activities. 

Mr. James continued that the question was not whether the accused were members 
of the Communist party, but the question was whether they had entered into a 
conspiracy to deprive his Majesty of his sovereignty by class war and mass revolution. 
The orthodoxy or ideology of Bolshevism did not matter but what mattered was that 
the accused had imbibed Bolshevist plan and were putting it to action for the purpose 
which constituted an offence. 

Counsel next gave a long extract from a lengthy letter written to Muzaffar Ahmad 
which did not reach the addressee as it was intercepted. The Communists in India 
had been urged to start an open and determined fight for the overthrow of Impe- 
rialism. 

Mr. James, concluding, said that following this letter in December, 1928, they 
held a meeting at Calcutta and they definitely entered into a form^ of organised 
Communist party of India. They elected members to it. After having subscribed 
to the constitution of this party, whose name was the Communist party of India, (a 
section of the Communist International), nobody could say that he was not pledged 
to the creed and the objective of the Third International. The test which I propose 
to ask you to apply : ‘Is there anybody among t the accused who did not hold these 
Bolshevist revolution ?' I for one should feel extremely sorry to see him convicted 
in this case. 

When Mr. Langford James had sat down after having delivered the address 
lasting in aggregate for over 17 hours, Dewan Chamanlal made an application asking 
the court to hold under Section 443 of the Code of Criminal Procedure that as in 
this case European and British Indian subjects were being jointly tried together they 
should be allowed the benefit of provisions of Chapter 33 of the Code. The effect 
of such ruling by the magistrate would be, Dewan Chamanlal explained, that the 
accused would be straightaway committed to trial by the sessions court and jury 
without any preliminary enquiry. With the mutual consent of the defence and the 
prosecution counsel, it was agreed that this application should be allowed to remain 
in abeyance, pending the decision of the High Court on the application which the 
accused proposed to put in for the transfer of the case to some central station. 

Mr. D. P. Sinha put in a formal application requesting adjournment under Sec. 
527, which was granted and the 9th of July was fixed as the next date of hearing. 



The Assembly Bomb Case 

Bhagat Singh and Batukeswar Diitt, the two accused in the Delhi Assembly 
Bomb case, were both sentenced to transportation for life at the trial held 
in Delhi on the 12th June 1929* In the course of a statement they made 

to the court they explained their motives in throwing the bombs in the 

Assembly. According to them these were thrown not with tlie object 
of taking life but to draw the world’s attention to the conditions in India. 

The fact that in a crowded chamber no one was seriosly hurt showed with what 

care to avoid loss of life the bombs were thrown. The Assembly, according to 
them, was specially chosen for this demonstration as it had been used by Govern- 
ment repeatedly to flout the National demand and had become a symbol of India’s 
humiliation and helplessness. In the course of their statement to the Court, Bhagat 
Singh and Dutt said : — 

‘‘We humbly claim to be no more than serious students of history and the 
concisions of our country and human aspirations and we despise hypocrisy. Our 
praetjeal protest was against an institution which since its birth has eminently helped 
to display not only its worthlessness but its far-reaching power for mischief. The 
more we have pondered, the more deeply we have been convinced that it exists only 
to demonstrate to^ the world India’s humiliation and helplessness and it symbolises 
the^overriding domination of irresponsible and autocratic rule. Time and again the 
national demand has been pressed by the people’s representatives, only to find the 
wastepaper basket as its final destination. Solemn resolutions passed by the House 
have been contemptuously trampled under foot on the floor of the so-called Indian 
Parliament. Resolutions regarding the repeal of repressive and arbitrary measures 
have been treated with sublime contempt and Government’s measures and proposals 
rejected as unacceptable by elected members have been restored by a stroke of 
the pen. 

^ “In brief in ^spite of earnest endeavour we have utterly failed to find any justifica- 
tion for the existence of the institution which, despite all pomp and splendour 
organised with the hard-earned money of the sweating millions of India, is only a 
hollow show and a mischievous make-believe. And alike have we failed to com- 
prehend the mentality of public leaders who help to squander public time and money 
on so manifestly stage managed an exhibition of India’s helpless subjection. We 
have been ruminating upon all this, as also upon the wholesale arrests of leaders of 
the^ labour movement. When the introduction of the Trades Disputes Bill brought 
us into the Assembly to watch its progress and the course of the debate, it only 
served to confirm our^ conviction that the lahouring^millions of India had nothing to 
expect from the institution that stood as a menacing monument to the strangling 
power of the exploiters and the serfdom of helpless labourers. 

‘Finally the insult of what we considered an inhuman and barbarous measure 
was hurled on the devoted heads of the representatives of the entire country and the 
starving and struggling rnillions were deprived of their primary right and sole means 
of improving their economic welfare. None who has felt like us for the dumb driven 
dmdges of labourers could possibly witness this spectacle with equanimity. None 
whose heart bleeds for those who have given their life blood in silence to the building 
economic structure of the exploiter, of whom the Government happens to 
country, could repress the cry of the soul in agonising anguish, 
which so ruthless a blow wrung out of our hearts. Consequently, bearing in mind 
me words of the late Mr. S. R. Das, once Law Member of the Governor-General’s 
Council, which appeared in the famous letter he had addressed to his son, 
to the eirect that the bomb was necessary to awaken England from her dreams, we 
drOpp^^the bombs on the floor of the Assembly Chamber to register our protest 
on behalf 01 those who had no other means left to give expression to their heart- 

renamg agony. Our sole purpose was ^‘to make the deaf hear” and to give the 
heedless a timely warning. 

Others b^e as keenly felt as we have done and from under the seeming* 
sereneness of the sea of Indian humanity a veritable storm is about to break out. 
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We have only hoisted the “danger singal to warn those who are speeding along 
without heeding the grave dangers. We have only marked the end of the era of 
utopian non-violence of whose futility the rising generation has been convinced 
beyond the shadow of a doubt. Out of our sincerest good-will to and love of, 
humanity, have we adopted this method of warning to prevent untold sufferings 
which we, like millions of others, clearly foresee. 

“We have used the expression “utopian non-violence’" in the foregoing paragraph 
which requires some explanation. Force, when aggressively applied, is “violence” 
and is, therefore, morally unjustifiable But when it is used in furtherance of a 
legitimate case, it has its moral justification. Elimination of force at all costs 
is utopian and the new movement which has arisen in the country and of which 
we have given a warning is inspired by the ideals which guided Guru Govind Singh 
and Shivaji, Kemal Pasha and Riza Khan, Washington and Garibaldi, Lafayette and 
Lenin. As both the alien Government and the Indian public leaders appeared to 
have shut their eyes and closed their ears against the existence and voice of this 
movement we felt our duty to sound a warning where it could not go unheard. 

‘‘We have so far dealt with the motive behind the incident in question and now 
we must define the extent of our intention. It cannot be gainsaid that we bore no 
personal grudge or malice against any one of those who received slight injuries or 
against any other person in the Assembly. On the contrary we repeat that we hold 
human lives sacred beyond words and would sooner lay down our our own lives in 
the service of humanity than injure any one else. Unlike mercenary solditlers of 
imperialist armies, who are disciplined to kill without compunction, we respect and, 
in so far as it lies in us, attempt to save human life. And still we admit having 
deliberately thrown bombs into the Assembly chamber. 

“Facts, however, speak for themselves and the intention should be judged from 
the result of the action without drawing upon hypothetical circumstances and pre- 
sumptions. Despite the evidence of the Government expert, the bombs that were 
thrown in the Assembly chamber resulted in slight damage to an empty bench and 
a few abrasions in less that half a dozen cases. While the Government scientist 
ascribed this result to a miracle, we see nothing but precisely scientific process in 
it all. The fist two bombs exploded in vacant spaces within wooden harries of desks 
and benches. Secondly, even those who were within even two feet of the explosion, 
for instance, Mr. P. R. Rau, Mr. Sanker Rao and Sir George Schuster, were either 
not hurt or only slightly scrached. Bombs of the capacity deposed to by the Gov- 
ernment expert (though his estimate being imaginary is exaggerated) loaded with 
effective charge of potassium chlorate and sensitive picrate would have smashed the 
barrier, and lain many low within some yards of the explosion. Again, had they 
been loaded with some other high explosive with the charge of destructive pellets 
or darts they would have sufficed to wipe out a majority of the members of the 
Legislative Assembly. Still again, we could have flung them into the official box 
chokeful with people of nole. And, finally, we could have ambushed Sir John Simon 
whose Juckless Commission was loathed by all responsible people and who was 
sitting in the President’s gallery at the time. All this, however, was beyond our 
intention and the bombs did more than they were designed to do and the miracle 
consisted of no more than deliberate aim which landed them in safe places. 

“We then deliberately offered ourselves to bear the penalty for what we had done 
and to let the imperialist exploiters know that by crushing individuals they cannot 
kill ideas. By crushing two insignificant units, a nation cannot be crushed. We 
wanted to emphasise the historical lesson that letters de cachet and Bastilles could 
not crush the revolutionary movement in France. Gallows and Siberian mines could 
not extingnish the Russian Revolution. Blood Sundays and Black and Tans failed 
to strangle the movement of Irish freedom. Can Ordinance and Safety Bills snuff 
out the flame of freedom in India ? Conspiracy cases trumped up or discovered and 
incarceration of all young men who cherish the vision of a greater ideal cannot check 
the march of the revolution. But a timely warning, if not unheeded, can help to 
prevent loss of life and general, suffering. We took it upon ourselves to provide 
this warning and our duty is done. 

“Bhagat Singh was asked in the lower court as to what we meant by the word 
“revolution.” In answer to that question we would say that “revolution"^ d(Jes not 
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necessarily involve sanguinary strife, nor is there any phec in it 
vendetta. It is not the cult of the bomb ami i)istol._ .By revolu'tion we mean that the 
present order of things vvhmh ts b tse 1 on in i ufest iniusttce change. Producers 
or labourers, m spue of being the inost necetsarv ofsodciv, are robbed by 

their exploiters of the fruits of their labour an 1 dcpnvo.l of their elementary right 


On the one hand, the peasant who grows corn for 


'Vith his f.tmily: The 
I o.annot lind enough to 


weaver who supplies the world market 

cover his own and his children’s Imtlies. Masons, smiths anirrirnen'ers'’ who 'rear 
magnificent places, live and perish in slums, | of/’X .nlmr hand 

capitalist exploiters, parasites of soc.ety, septander millions on their whims’. 
The ternble mequilities a, M forced a,s;ur,iy of chances are heading 
towards chaos. This state of aftiirs cannot last ami p • tint 

present order of society is merrymaking on the brink of a vole, no and innocent 


present order of society is merry-making on the brink 
children of exploiters no less millions of exploited are\;;im’;;,;'’'” ^ 
dangerous precipice. The whole edifice of this nvilir.ationifi'jot saved if time 

“Radical change, therefore, is necessary, and it is the duty of those who realize this 
to reorganize society on a socialistic basis. Unless this ia done a«'l efo^oim^ 
of man and of nations by nations, which goes 'wasqueradhu! as imperialism is 
brought to an end, the suffering and carnage with which humVnitv is threate’ned 
today cannot be prevented, and all talk of ending wars and X%g in af era 
of universal peace is undisguised hypocrisy. 

“By revolution we mean the ultimate establislnncnt of ^ of 'oc'etv wh‘ch 
may not be threatened by such breakdown and in which the sovercisrntv of the^ prole- 
tariat should be recognised and as.a result of which a world federation Lould redeem 
humanity from the bondage of capitalism and the misery of 

“This is our ideal and with this ideology for our insr\P.,.-' * „ i ^ 

fair and loud enough warning. If, however, it goes unheeded and the present 
system of government continues to be an impediment in th„ of the Mtural 

force that are welling up a grim struggle must ensue, involving the overthrow of all 

obstacles and the establishment of the dictatorsnip of r„?i 

way for the consummation of the ideal revolution. P^o'^^'^riat to pave the 

“Revolution is the inalienable right of mankind. Freedom .u- ;mr,r,>crr;nf;hl(> 
bi«hrigi..f , 11 . The bbo„r»,i, ,h. ,=.,1 ’''VyS gS 
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of the people is the ultimate destiny of workers. For these idea T and for' this faith 
we shall welcome any suffering to which we may be condemned To the altar of 
this revolution we have brought our youth as incense, for '1 ! ?oo ^5 

for so magnificent a cause. We are coW We await ,L ° 

Long live revolution.- ‘ advent of revolution. 


The Public Safety Ordinance 

Origin And Progress. 

It will be remembered that the European merchants of j ^ - 

tations to the Government of Bengal and the Governmeif+^^^/^T 
activities of certain persons in connection with the nrAi^ 
l^year i, e, 1928.. There were a large number of textile -P’ 

were alleged to he the outcome of the nactj* Bombay 

. ... passing of 183. 6d. Ratio 

to the activities of 


^fth^ Assembly and some millowners 


“fe>lat^Ufr leaders. Messrs Bradley and Spratt who 
came Ij^dia at the instance of British Labour Resea some ^ accounts 
to s^dy Indian, labour conditions and collect statistic^; a Bureau in London 
helping im -^e organisation of labour with their trained L- ^ages, etc., were 
Autumn session of the Indian Legislative Assembly at Simla t During the 

;Pf India brought what is known as the Public S^ftiv 

- - 3 axil to deport at India s 
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expense foreigners whose stay in India was politically obnoxious. The Bill was 
very strongly opposed by the non-officials and deferred by the casting vote of the 
President. 

The Bill was again brought with additional provisions about confiscation of 
money from abroad before the Assembly in February 1929 and inspite of powerful 
opposition was referred to a Select Committee which did not contain one member 
either from the Swarajist or Nationalist Parties. On the 20th March last 31 labour 
leaders were rounded up on a charge of conspiracy. The U. P. Liberal Conference 
passed a resolution drafted by Sir Tej Brhadur Sapru for the postponement of the 
Bill till after the close of the Meerut Conspiracy Case and Mr. M. R. Jayakar suggest- 
ed the postponement of same in the Assembly. The Government did not take the 
suggestion and the Hon'ble the President made a statement suggesting either the 
withdrawal of the Meerut Conspiracy Case or the postponement of the Bill till the case 
was over, as any discussion would be suh judice. The Honffile Sir B. L. Mitter, 
the Law Member admitted in the course of his speech that the grounds for the Bill 
and the charges in the Meerut Conspiracy Case were same. The Hon’ble Mr. 
Crerar replied that the Government could not accept the speaker's advice and when 
the Hon'ble Mr. V. J. Patel commenced reading his statement on the 8th April two 
cracker bombs were thrown on the floor of the Assembly and pistol shots fired in 
the air and the Assembly postponed to the nth April. 

The Viceroy’s Statement 

On the 13th April H. E. the Viceroy issued the following statement in the 
Gazettee of India : — 

^ “In September 1928 my Government introduced in the Legislative Assembly a 
Bill to provide for the removal from British India in the Interest of public safety 
of certain persons engaged in subversive propaganda. After long consideration 
and after the Bill had been referred to a Select Committee, which reported in its 
favour with certain amendments which were acceptable to my Government, the 
Bill on returning to the Assembly was rejected by the casting vote of the 
President. 

“2. In January 1929 my Government impressed by the dangers of the situation, 
which appeared to them to have become still more marked in the interval, intro- 
duced in the Legislative Assembly a new Public Safety Bill based on the provisions 
of the original Bill as amended by the Select Committee and including powers to 
seize or control money or other valuables in certain cases. The Bill was by a 
majority of ii votes referred by the Legislative Assembly to Select Committee. The 
Select Committee presented an unanimous report which my Government were pre- 
pared to accept. Before further proceedings were taken in the Assembly my 
Government found themselves in a position to take action against 31 alleged Com- 
munists on a charge of conspiring to deprive the King of sovereignty of British 
India. When the^ Bill, as reported by the Select Committee, was again before the 
Assembly for consideration, the President of the Assembly suggested that the funda- 
mental basis for the Bill was virtually identical with that of the conspiracy case 
and consequently that it would not be possible to argue the case for the Bill without 
arguing the case for the prosecution and making statements which were likely to 
prejudice the trial. The President accordingly advised my Government either to 
postpone the Bill till the conclusion of the conspiracy trial or to withdraw the cons- 
piracy case and then proceed with the Bill. 

1 1 ^' ^,7 Government in reply made it plain that in their view the further discussion 
ot the Bill with due regard to the observance of the rule prohibiting reference of 
acts on which a judicial decision is pending need cause no inconvenience to the 
House or embarrassment to the Chair in maintaining the rule. At the same time 
ne telt bound to question the power of the Chair to refuse to allow the Government 
further with the Bill at this stage. My Government further made it plain 
mat they coffid accept neither of the alternative suggestions put before, them by the 
President._ They explained that they regarded the passing of the Bill as a matter 
ot urgent importance to enable them to fulfil their reponsibilities for the good govern- 
ment of me country and that they could not contemplate the withdrawal of a crimiml 
case, the decision of which they regarded as essential in the public interests. 
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“4. The President of the Assembly after duly considering the reply of my Govern- 
ment affirmed his views on the nth April J929 ami ruieil that the further consi- 
deration of the Bill in the present circumstances was out of ordei. 

“5. This ruling of the Presitlent debars my (kivernment from asking the Legis- 
lature to give them the additional powers of which they conceive themselves to stand 
in need. The primary responsibility for protecting the foundations of the State rests 
upon the Executive Government. Neither 1 nor my Government can neglect that res- 
ponsibility, even though the present circumstances have made it i!nta>ssiblc to share 
It with the Legislature. We cannot ignore the fact that the men bchlnfl the revolu- 
tionary movements against which the Bill is directed will not s ay their hantis because 
the enactment by the Indian Legislature of preventive legislation is post{W)neti. With 
this danger in view and with a full knowledge of much that can necessarily not now 
be publicly disclosed I conceive that it has become imperative for tny Government 
to obtain the powers proposed in the Public Safety Bill without further delay. I 
have accordingly decided after careful review of all the facts to avail myself of the 
authority conferred upon the Governor General under Section 73 ot the Government 
of India Act in order to issue an Ordinance giving to the Gtwernor-General in 
Council the powers in question. The purpose of those 'powers is preventive. They 
will affect none who are content to employ their liberty in this country for legitimate 
ends, and the conditions under which they will be exercised, h ive been the subject 
of very full and careful consideration. I am fully conscious of the serious character 
of the personal decision which I have thought it right to take. But though the 
responsibility in this particular matter rests uj>oa the Governor General, I have no 
fear that my action will not command the approval of that vast majority of India's 
people who have faith in India’s future aud whose first flesire is to see their country 
prosperous, contented and secure." 


Text of the Ordinance 


(0rdina7ice 1 of 1929) 


The following is the text of the Public Safety Ordinance promulgated by H. E. 
the Viceroy : — 

An Ordinance to check the dissemination in British India from other countries 
of certain forms of propaganda. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary in the interests 
of public safety to check the dissemination in British India from other countries of 
certain forms of propaganda, and for this purpose to provide for the removal of certain 
persons from British India and for the seizure or con rol of money or other valuables 
in certain cases ; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : 

1, (i) This Ordinance may be called the Public Safety Ordinance, 1929- 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. 

2, In this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context,”— 


(1) ‘^excepted person" means any person who is — 

(a) an Indian British subject or 

(b) a British subject ordiimrily resident in India, or 

^ person shall be deemed to be ^‘ordinarily 
^ ^ period of not less than five years immediately preceding 

^ <luestion of the application to ^m of this Ordinance arises,— 

p) regularly resided or maintained a residence in India, or 

h^ turned on any trade, business or profession or held any o^ce or emnlov- 

(2) “order of forfeiture" means an order made under clause (i) of section 4 ; 
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(3) “person to whom this Ordinance applies'' means any person (not being an 
excepted person) who — 

(a) directly or indirectly advocates the overthrow by force or violence of the 
government established by law in British India, or the unlawful destruction of 
property, or unlawful interference with the ownership of property ; or 

(b) seeks to foment or utilise industrial or agrarian disputes or other disputes 
of a like nature with the other object directly or indirectly of subverting by force 
or violence organised government in British India or 

(c) is a member, or is acting in association with any society or organisation 
whether in British India or elsewhere, which advocates or encourages any such 
doctrine or activity as is described in sub-clause, (a) or sub clause {b) of this clause, or 
which is affiiliated to, or acts in connection with, any such society or organisation; 

(4) “ prohibition order ” means an order made under clause (ii) section 4 ; and 

(5) ‘‘ removal order, " means an order made under section 3. 

3. (i) If the Governor-General in Council is satisfied that any person is a person 
to whom this Ordinance applies he may, by order in writing, direct such person to 
remove himself from British India within such time and in such manner and by such 
route and means as may be specified in the order and not to return thereto 
without the permission in writing of the Governor-General in Council, 

(2) A removal order may further direct the person in respect of whom it is made 
to appear, within such time as may be specified in the order, before any Presidency 
or District Magistrate so specified and execute a bond, with or without sureties, con- 
taining such conditions to ensure his good behaviour pending his departure from 
British India as may be specified in the order. 

4. If the Governor-General in Council is satisfied that, for the purpose of the 
furtherance of any such doctrine or activity as is described in clause (3) of section 

(a) ^ any monies, securities, goods or credits have been or are about to be 
transmitted from any place outside British India to any place in British India 
by or on behalf of any such personas is described in sub-clause (a), sub-clause (b) 
or sub-clause (c), of that clause or by or on behalf of any society or organisation 
such as is described in sub-clause (c) of that clause, or 

(b) any monies, securities, goods or credits, or the sale proceeds of any securities 
or goods, are^ intended to be applied in British India in accordance with any 
directions or instructions given from outside British India by any such person, 
society or organisation as aforesaid, he may by order in writing, — 

0 declare any such monies, securities or goods to be forfeited to His Majesty 
or, if they have not been brought into British India, that they shall be so forfeited 
on being brought therein, or 

(ii) prohibit any person to whom any such monies, securities, goods, or 
credits have been or are about to be transmitted, or with whom they may have been 
or are about to be deposited or established, or in whose possession they may be 
from paying, transferring or otherwise dealing in any manner whatsoever with 
the same, save under and in accordance with the conditions of a licence in writing 
from the Governor General in Councilin that behalf. 

5. (i)_ A removal order or order of forfeiture, or a copy thereof, may be directed 
for execution to any officer of Cxovernment or may be directed to any Local Govern- 
ment and executed by any officer to whom it or a copy of it may be enclosed by the 
local Government for execution. 

(2) A removal order or prohibition order may be served on the person in respect 
of whom it is made in the manner provided in the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
1898, for service of a summons, and upon such service such person shall be deemed 
to have had notice thereof. 

3 The Governor General in Council or any Local Government to which a removal 
order or an order of forfeiture has been directed, or any officer to whom such order 
has been directed or endorsed for execution under sub-section (i), may use all 
reasonable means necessary to enforce compliance with the order. 

(4) In particular and without other prejudice to the generality of the foregoing 
power any officer executing an order of forfeiture may, with such assistance as he may 
require, enter upon and search for any monies, securities or goods referred, tcT m 
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the order in, any premises where they or any of them may reasonably be suspected 
to be and may seize the same : 

Provided that the order of forfeiture, or the copy of it, as the case may be, shall 
nrst be shown to the person whom there is reason to believe to be in possession of 
tf^ monies, securities or goods, and to the owner or occupier of the premises in 
which search is to be made, if such person, owner or occupier so requests. 

(5) Where the person to be served with any order under this section is a cor- 
poration, company, bank or association of persons, the order or requisition may 
be served on any secretary, director or other officer or person concerned with the 
management thereof by leaving it or sending it by post addressed to the corporation, 
company, bank or association at its registered office or, if there is n ' registered office, 
at the place where it carries on business. 

(6) Any charges and expenses incidental to the removal from British India of 
any person in respect of whom a removal order has been made and of his dependants 
if any and his or their conveyance to such place outside British India as the Gover- 
nor-General rnay direct, may be borne by the Governor^General in Council. 

6 The High Court may, on application made by or on behalf of any person m 
respect of whom a removal order has been made, set aside the order on the ground 
that such person is an excepted person, but on no other ground, 

. (1) Any person in respect of whom a removal order has been made may, 

within ten days from the service upon him of^the order, appeal against the order to 
the Governor-General in Council on the ground that he is not a person such as is 
described in sub-clause (a) sub-clause (b) or sub-clause (c) of clause (3) of section 2. 

, 9^^ receipt of the appeal the Governor-General in Council shall appoint for 

the hearing of the appeal a Bench consisting of three persons, each of whom has 
exercised for not less than five years the powers of a Sessions Ju<lge, and shall lay 
hetore the Bench all the material facts and circumstances in his possession, or 
knowledge upon which the removal order is based. 

Bench shall sit at such time and place and shall follow such procedure 
as the Governor-General in Council may in each case direct, and shall consider the 
acts and circumstances laid before it by the Governo’-General in Council and 
^ Governor-General in Council whether or not in its opinion the appeal 
Should be allowed on the ground specified in sub-section (i). 

(4) If the Bench reports that the appeal should be allowed on the above men- 
loned ground and that the order should be cancelled, the Governor- General in 
v^ouncil shall forthwith cancel the order. 

tn The person appealing against the removal order shall be given an opportunity 

^tend before the Bench in person or by pleader and show cause against the making 

the order, and for this purpose the Benches shall, if he so attends, furnish him with 
a general statement of the grounds on which the removal order was based together 
with such details or particulars, if any, as the Bench, with the consent of the Governor- 
oeneral in Council and the Bench shall, save as herein otherwise provided, treat 
all such facts and circumstances as confidential. 

(6) The Governor- General shall extend the time specified in the removal order 

oy such period, if any, as may be necessary to enable the appeal to be heard and 
final orders to be passed thereon. 

8. (i) Any pversons having a direct interest in any monies, securities, goods or 

^edits in respect of which an order of forfeiture or a prohibition order has been 

first executed or 

P be, whether on him or any other person, appeal to the 

Council on the ground that there is not sufficient reason to 
i goods or credits have been or are about to 

ii^tended to be applied for any purpose or in any manner described 
in clause (a) or clause (b) of section 4 ; 

the period herein prescribed if 

bad sufficient causes 

lor not pretemng it within that period. 

the hearin/^tbi!lnr^^ Council shall appoint for 

section 7 anrl ^ ^®pch Constituted as provided in sub-section (2) of 

^ ^ provisions of that section shall apply for the purposes 
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of the appeal in like manner as they apply for the purposes of that s c 
und the appellant shall be given an opportunity ^‘te tiding, arid i f he does s , 

shall, subject to the provisions of section as regards the confidentia 

of the facts and circumstances that laid before the Bench by the » v > 
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in Council, be furnished with a general statement of the grounds ° ^ 

under appeal was based, together with such ^ details or particulars 1 Yi 
Bench with the consent of the Governor-General in Council may include t erein. 

(s) If the Bench reports that the appeal should be allowed on any ground 
specified in sub-section (i) and that the order should be cancelled, the ove 

General in Council shall forthwith cancel the order. 

g. (i) The Governor General in Council may require any bank or other person to 
furnish such information as the Governor General in Council may deem necessary 
for the furtherance of the purposes of section 4, and such bank or person s a 
thereupon be bound to furnish the required information if and so far as it is in its 
or his possession. (2) A requistion under this section shal 1 be served in t e 
manner provided in this Ordinance for the service of a prohibi'ion order. 

10. If any person in respect of whom a removal order or a prohibition order has 

been made knowingly disobeys any direction contained in such order, or if any 
person who has entered into a bond in pursuance of a removal order knowingly 
violates the conditions of any such bond he shall be liable to be arrested without 
warrant and shall be punishable wiih imprisonment which may extend to one year 
and shall also be liable to fine. ^ ^ ^ ^ ... 

11. If any person fails to comply to the best of his ability with a requisition 

made upon him under section 9 he shall be punishable with imprisonment which 
may extend to three months, or with fine which may extend to two thousand rupees 
or with both. ^ , 

12. Where a person contravening or otherwise failing to comply with a prohibi- 
tion order or failing to comply with a requisition made under section 9 as a cor- 
poration, company, secretary, director or other officer or person concerned with the 
management thereof shall be punishable as provided in section 10 or section ii, as 
the case may be, unless he proves that the offence was committed without his 
knowledge or without his consent. 

13. fi) If any person who has been directed by a removal order to appear 
before a Magistrate and execute a bond for his good behaviour fails within the time 
specified in the order to appear before such Magistrate or refuses to execute such 
bond, or fails to provide to the satisfaction of the Magistrate any sureties which he 
maybe required by or under the order to provide, he may be committed to and 
kept in such custody as the Governor General in Council or the Local Government 
may direct pending his removal from British India. 

(2) A bond taken under this Ordinance shall be deemed to be a bond taken 
under the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, and the provisions of section 514 of 
that Code shall apply accordingly. 

14 No Court inferior to that of a Presidency Magistrate of the first class shall 
try any offence under this Ordinance, and no Court shall take congnisance of such 
an offence save upon complaint made by order of, or under authority from, the 
Governor General in Council. 

(15) (i) If the fulfilment by any person of any contract or other legal obligation 

is interfered with by the execution of any order made under this Ordinance or by the 
necessity on the part of himself or any other person of complying with any such 
order or with a requisition under section 9, that execution or that necessity, as the case 
may be, shall be a good defence to any action or proceedings taken against that 
person in respect of the non-fulfilment of the contract or other legal obligation, in 
so far as it is due to such interference. (2) Save as expressly provided in this 
Ordinance, no removal order, no order of forfeiture, and no prohibition order 
shall be called in question in any Court or by or before any other authority what- 
soever, and nothing in section 49 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898, shall 
apply to any person in respect of whom any such order has been made. (3) No 
prosecution or other legal proceedings whatsoever shall lie against any person in 
respect of anything in good faith done or intended to be done under this Ordinance. 



The Bangalore Communal Disturbances 

The following" are the findings and recommendations of the Visveswarayya 
Committee regarding the Bangalore disturbances on the 30th July on the occa- 
sion of the annual Ganapathi procession : — 

“The origin of the disturbance was due to the initial mistake made in allowing 
the contractor Nanjundaiva to build a niche for the Ganesha image without sanction 
from the authorities. But the dissatisfaction of tlic boys at the non-restoration was 
also justifiable and it gained impetus when encouraged by the local press and Hindu 
population. It would have been possible to en 1 the situation at any stage had the 
the departmental officers realized the seriousness of allowing delays in religious and 
communal disputes of this character. The Education Department delayed the 
restoration of the image and one step led to another anti them cumulative effect 
was disastrous. The conspiracy theory advanced by Mr. Abbas Khan cannot survive 
serious analvsis. Mr. Khan, the central figure in these disairbances, put forward 
the theory after the rriob attacked. (?) There may be in lividua! agitators but they 
had no support from any section of the people. The conspiracy theory identifies 
those of the Dewan an 1 the Government. As far as the Committee are aware there 
was no opposition to the Dewan on account of his creed or religion. The siud^ts 
might have reasons for dissatisfaction at the non-restoration of the image^ but they 
received bad advice from mob leaders and there is no justification for their invasion 
of the schools, the Central Jail and Carlton House and for these acts of rowdyism 
and pelting stones they are reprehensible. 

“But many of the acts of the boys were inspired by youthful enthusiasm and in- 
discretion and there is no use in taking too serious a view of their behaviour. The 
Press requires some kind of regulation which could best be undertaken by a purely 

non-official advisory board. In the present state of the country and feeble smte 01 

public opinion, excesses on the part of individual papers are p[uite likely. ^ We the 
committee, are convinced that shooting did take place. The majority 
shots came from both places and we also believe a number of Mussalmans with lathies 
came out of Mr. Abbas Khan’s compound and attacked Hindus who were unarmed. 
These Mussalmans also overturned the image. Simultaneously other Mussalmans 
emerged from the mosque, but the graver allegations almut boys being dragged into 
Mr. Khan’s bou,se or being murdered are unfounded. Our inference is that no one 
is dead or missing. As traces of the happenings might have been obliterated 
owing to the delay in investigation we have thought it right to ^ recommend a 
further special inquiry into this matter to remove all traces of suspicion. 

“The situation which arose with the outburst on July 30 was not handl^ in 
a manner that was to be expected from the custodians of law and order. 
was no investigation, no house searches and no arrests although shots were nred 

and^ over 60 Hindus and six Hindu police officers were injured by Muslims with 

lathis. The next morning Government took the investigation out of the hands of the 
police with a view to entrust it to a Magistrate. The police if they had any interest 
in investigation lost it. The investigating officer was not relieved of his normal duties 
promptly, but four days later he was replaced by a senior man who was associated 
with Mr. Khan in Municipal administration. By these changes and acts of omission 
and commission much of the evidence which would have revealed the true 
character of the occurrence was lost. The Government communiques, too, were 
vague and inaccurate in some important respects and erred in saying that the 
Deputy Police Inspector visited the school casually and discovered the niche and that 
there was no shooting all. The officers in the Education Department ^ might have 
taken a more serious view of the case and acted more promptly. The military force 
called to keep order was commanded by junior officers who were not conversant 
with the law and rules. The Lancers treated the boys rudely but the boys were 
no less rude. The militairy were not guided by civil authorities in the act of 
dispersing the crowd. The Lancers showed great patience and steadiness and really 
saved the situation. 
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“The principal responsibility for anything that went wrong on July 30 in enforcing 
law and order must rest with the police and magistracy. The arrangements made 
by them to meet the situation were wholly inadequate There was no organisation 
worth the name, no plan of operations, no concerted action on their part and no 
arrangement for keeping themselves informed by any effective measures of com- 
munication except meeting each other. The subordinate Magistrates in the city 
were not assigned any duties to guide the military or control the crowd. They 
took no steps to investigite crimes or institute house searches or effect arrests 
immediately. They could not identify a single offender though 45 men were ad- 
mitted into hospital after the riot. There seems to be a disinclination on the part 
of police officers to take any action which might cast a shadow on Mr. Abbas Khan 
on account of his position. This maybe seen in the lack of action when distur- 
bances occurred near Mr. Khan's house. The District Magistrate and the Inspector 
General of Police and other senior officers were there immediately after the riot and 
heard all the reports and rumours but did nothing. Whether it was they were afraid to 
move in the case of such an influential person or what other motives there were has not 
been made clear. But there is no evidence to show that the police did nothing by reason 
of any Government order but it is unfortunate that the Government, either before or 
after, did not ask for or obtain reports or an explanation as is usual. When hund- 
reds of people heard the shooting the Government were led to believe by their 
informants that there was no firing. For a considerable time after, no house 
searches or arrests were made. The police were anxious not to get mixed up and 
they were loath to take any initiative at all. .It is this indifference or inaction which 
prevailed from top to bottom in the department that has justly roused public 
criticism and indignation. 

“The only inference permitted to us is that the officers chiefly concerned failed to 
discharge their legitimate duties for reasons best known to themselves. Both the 
Deputy Superintendent and the Assistant Superintendent of Police were disinclined 
to act without orders from higher authorities. The Inspector-General of Police got 
inadvertently mixed up in the Musalman crowd and being discovered to be a Hindu 
was attacked with lathies by Mussalman rowdies. It seems extraordinary that he 
should have got into such a crowd or should have been moving about on such an 
occasion without his uniform or attendant. The fact that there were more Maho- 
mediins in the Police force might be a reason for officers not taking action promptly. 
The Inspector-General of Police should have acted with better decision. The fact 
remains that all officers responsible for taking action were not disposed to do so 
The police and magistracy failed to discharge their duty that night. The whole 
force was paralysed and Government did not find fault with them. These acts of 
omission and commission have roused the indignation of Hindus who form more 
than 88 p. c. of the city population. The Hindus feel that there is a distinct dis- 
inclination on the part of Government officers not to take any action to punish the 
offenders. The main thing to be kept in view in the measures to be taken imme 
diately is to conduct an investigation into criminal offences which are yet undetected 
by a special trustworthy agency and to punish offenders and it is for this reason that 
prosecutions before special courts to finish the work in two or three months is recom- 
mended. The irregularities and omissions have caused much dissatisfaction and 
led to extensive comments in the press but on the whole the incidents connected 
with the disturbances were themselves comparatively unimportant, but it was the 
breakdown of the Government machinery on the occasion that has created real 
apprehension and provoked just criticism. 

“The principal offenders are persons who fired on the crowd, persons who are 
said to have emerged out of Mr. Khan’s house and adjoining houses and assaulted 
the Hindu cpwd. The allegation that boys were dragged into Mr. Abbas Khan'i 
house and that four of them were afterwards lying face downward under susoicious 
circumstances needs further investigation by an impartial agency is necessarvfn 
satisfy the public. The police force should be strengthened by more men better 
paid and better housed in Government quarters. A better trained 0. I D cstafT 

should be instituted and all officers and men in the police force should be trained 

in the use of firearms and Sub-Inspectors supplied with revolvers. The police force 
should be made representative of all communities. Some arrangement shLld ^ 
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devised under which all classes should have their fair share of Government 
appointments, and merit and industry must be the sole test for employment. A 
press advisory board of five members with an official secretary should be informed 
to watch the press and regulate it with a view to prevent its exceeding journalistic 
propriety. Government should help to start two goo 1 dailies. Since there is no 
real communal tension, no special measures to bring about coinmunU harmony are 
necessary. The liberties at present enjoyed by the press and people in Mysore are 
no more than those conceded in British India and it will not be practicable to 
restrict their present freedom and liberty and insist on a lower standanl of relation 
between the Government and people than is permitted in British India.*' 


The Bombay Kidnapping Scare 

The following statement was made by Mr. Crerar in the Assembly on the I3tb 
February on the grave Hindu- Moslem not in Bombay on the 3rd February and on 
subsequent days : 

“As the House is aware the industrial labouring papulation in Bombay has for 
sometime been in a state of great unsetticment ami as His Excellency the Governor- 
General stated in his address on the 28th January prone to violence. The events 
that led up to the present outbreak maybe said to have started with the strikes that 
broke out on December 7 (1928) under the communist leadership at the oil companies 
installations. Oil companies engaged Pathan workmen in place of the strikers. 
Several disturbances arose in consequence between the strikers and the Fathans. On 
January 18, apparently as a result of a general ill-feeling between the Pathans and 
the mill hands three Pathan watchmen of New China mills were murdered by the 
mill hands. I understand that oil mill strikers were not concerned in this* 

“The next incident and that which must be regarded as the immediate cause of 
the present outbreak, was that from 2nd February an entirely baseless rumour spread 
in Bombay city that children were being kidnapped and taken to Baroda to be 
sacrified on the foundation of a bridge that was being built there. Milibands believed 
that Pathans were engaged in this kidnapping and on the 3rd and 4th February 
sporadic assaults took place on Pathans, a number of whom were murdered. On 
the 5th February, Pathans who had still then shown great forbearance started 
rioting and attacking the Hindus in their turn. Rioting spread between a mob 
consisting mainly of Hindu millhands and comparatively a small body of Pathans. 
Murders and assaults continued in various parts of the city. On the 6th February 
rioting became definitely communal, Pathans having enlisted sympathies of their co- 
religionists who were incensed at the attacks made upon them. Mobs of cither com- 
munity largely composed of hooligans assaulted individuals and groups of their 
community. On the 7th February, Hindu Mahommedan mobs renewed rioting in 
various parts of the city throughout the day and till late at night. On tht 8th situa- 
tion appeared quieter in the morning, but in the evening rioting broke out again. 
On the 9th communal rioting continued and some attacks were made by Hindus 
on mosques and by Muslims on temples and during the afternoon there were some 
cases of loot and arson, but comparatively little damage was done. 

“Orders were issued prohibiting assembly of more than five persons in public 
places and prohibiting movement of the presence of any person between the hours of 
7 p.m. and 6 a.m. in the streets of the area which comprised practically the whole 
of the city north of the fort. ^ On the loth the situation was quieter and on the 
morning of i ith there were less signs in the distressed areas. In the afternoon 
however a number of assaults and murders took place and in the evening the 
mobs or millhands^ killed three Pathans, Fortyeight mill-hands armed with 
spears, knives and iron bars were arrested in Chawl. On the morning of 12th 
there were signs that greater confidence was being felt by the public and 
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53 mills and Railway woik-shops were working. I regret to say that total causalties 
reported up to the noon on 12th Feb. were 137 dead and 783 injured, -^he i 
culties of dealing with the situation have been similar to those experienced in 0 

large cities in recent years. . , 

‘‘There have been apart from mob action numerous assaults upon ana mura 

of individuals, crowds frequently disperse into lanes and houses before the police an 
the military patrols can reach them or remain ostensibly peaceful so^ long as pa ro 3 
are in the neighbourhood. The methods adopted by the authorities are to pos a 
centres while patrols accompanied by Magistrates are continually on move in t le 
disturbed areas. The military and the police have had to fire few rounds on 
fourteen occasions to disperse the mobs. The maximum number of rounds tec 
on any one occasion is eleven. The Government of Bombay are satisfied tha 
they have sufficient number of police and troops on the spot to deal with the situaticm. 
British troops were first sent to the aid of the police on the 5th February.^ On the 
6th February further British troops were posted to the city. On the same night on^e 
battalion of British troops arrived from Poona and two companies from Uelni 
in addition to the reinforcement of armed Police. On the 9th Indian Inmntry 
Battalion from Santa Cruz was brought into Bombay and later the Auxiliary force 

was embodied. , ■ • u 

“I am glad to add that leaders of Hindu and Mahommedan communities have 

been co-operating with the Citizen Peace Committee in its efforts to restore peace. 
A number of arrests have been made and 493 characters have been rounded as 

a precaution. ^ • t.- -u .-u 

“I hope the House will recognise exceedingly the difficult conditions which the 

authorities in Bombay have had to face and will refrain from comment on the 
events and their causes until peace has been restored and it is possible^ to examine 
these things more fully and in a calmer atmosphere. I do not think^ 

Hon’ble member’s suggestion of distributing fire-arms in large numbers is likely to 
commend itself to the local Government as means of restoring order. In any case, 
the latest news is assurring though isolated murders and assaults still continue and 
though it is not possible to say that rioting may not break out again, there are 
reasonable hopes that an end of these very deplorable events is in sight. ” 

Non-official Vernon 

The following from the Leader may be taken as the non-official version of the 
incident : — 

“The casualty list in Bombay has amounted to terrible proportions. The number 
of those killed exceeds one hundred and of those wounded is probably in the 
neighbourhood of a thousand. The real cause of this unprecedented outbreak 
of violence cannot be the kidnapping scare. It seems to be the aftermath of the 
prolonged strike. The Pathans, against whom the original fury of the labourers 
was directed, are notorious throughout India as usurious money-lenders. The rates 
of interest they charge generally range between 75 and loo per cent. In Bonabay 
they have been carrying on this lucrative business among the workers, and it is not 
at all improbable that he latter became heavily indebted to them during the strike. 
The methods resorted to by the Pathans in realizing their dues are not by any 
means civilized. Interviewed by a representative of a Bombay contei?iporary Mr. 
K. S. Gupte, a prominent member of the non-Brahmin party, stated that he had 
talks with mill operatives, railwaymen, and men employed at the oil depots. The 
causes of the Bombay outbreak, he said, were far more deeply rooted than the 
people generally thought. “The fire had been smouldering for a long time 
and the rumour about the kidnapping of children had fanned if into flame. Hatred 
of the Pathan had been growing in the minds of the poorer , classes... Ainong 
the poorer labouring classes the word Pathan was synonymous with the usurious, 
unscrupulous money-lender who exacts his dues by threats of violence.” Mr. Gupte 
said that practically every Pathan in Bombay was a rnoney-lender, and that “the 
present crisis was nothing more than the reaction against the terrorism practised 

so systematically by the Pathan money-lender.” ^ 

“The millowners have been complaining that the depression in the mill mdtis.^ 
has been due partly to the exChange^policy of Government and that they had to 
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adopt certain measure in the interest of the industry to reduce the cost of productioil 
which led to the general strike of mill-workers. From this strike the latter suffered 
heavily and they must have incurred heavy debts to keep body and soul together. 
Were the Pathans their principal creditors ? If they were, then a sort of connection, 
however indirect, is established between the exchange policy of Government, assu- 
ming that it produced the disastrous effects ascribed to it, and the present widespread 
trouble in Bombay 


The Jamrtid Bombing Accident 

The Army Secretary made the following statement on the Jamrud bombing 
accident in the Legislitive Assembly on the i uh February 1929 

“The Commander-ind'hief has receivetl ami considered the report of the court 
of inquiry appointed to investigate the terrible accident that occurred at Peshawar 
on the 23rd January. The story of the accident is as follows 

“Bombing ^ practice^Vuh live bombs is pan of the normal training in units of the 
R, A. F., and is regularly carried on by them over areas of ground whmh are reserved 
as bombing ranges, in the same way as artillery ride ranges arc reserved for use 
by the artillery and troops of the line. There is a bombing range in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jamrud which is used by the R. A. F., stationed in Peshawar. It had been 
decided by the local Air Force authorities that bombing practice should be carried 
on in this range on the 21st, 22nd, 23rd and 2Sth January. Gn such occasions the 
R. A. F. unit concerned is responsible for taking certain preliminary steps. It has 
to notify the district magistrate and obtain from him a statement that there is no 
objection to bombing taking place on the ranges on the dates rncntionetl. It^ has 
further to notify the superintendent of police, the tehsildar and the local military 
headquarters, in order that human beings and cattle may be stifely cleared oflf the 
ground before the practice begins and in order that both the civil and military 
authorities in the station may be made aware of the fact tliat bombing is to take 
place. 

“All these precautions were duly complied with on Jan I2 by tiic officer command- 
ing No. 20 Army Co-operation Squadron, the unit of the R. A. F. concerned, and in 
addition a copy of the notice was sent direct to the officer commanding the Poona 
Horse, as that regiment would be required, in accordance with the usual procedure, 
to provide four troopers and a non-commissioned officer to help in clearing the 
danger area of human beings and cattle at the times and dates mentioned in ^ the 
notice of bombing practice which appeared in the ordinary course in the local military 
orders of the i6th January. 

Some days later it was decided at short nonce by the local armoured car 
authorities to repeat, for the benefit of an inspecting officer, a tactical exercise 
which had been carried out by the armoured car company over a large area which 
included the R. A. F. bombing range on Jan. 11. A feature of this exercise on both 
occasions was that a squadron of cavalry should enact tlie role of a party of raiders, 
supposed, for the purpose of exercise, to be escaping from Peshawar over the 
border. It was a function of the armoured car company engaged in this exercise to 
cut off the supposed raiders before they could have made their way into the tribat 
territory. Arrangements were accordingly made by the officer commanding the 
armoured car company, Peshawar, through the authorities concerned, for the repe- 
tifforr of the tactical exercise which I have described, to take place on the 23rd 
Jan^naxy, which was the third of the dates already notified for bombing practice by 
the K. A, F. on their bombing range. 

“On the morning of the 23rd the safety officer, that is the officer of the R, A. F, 
who was detaied for the supervision and clearing of the bombing range for live 
bomb practice, went down early to the range, where he met four sowars and the 
non»commissio^iied officer who had been sent to help him. It was raining, and a lorryj 
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which should have brought the Air Force personnel required for duties on the ground 
during bombing practice as well as the signals which are used on such occasions, had 
not arrived. The safety officer thereupon went back to the aerodrome at Peshawar, 
a distance of four miles, on his bicycle. He found the delay had been due to the fact 
that the weather conditions had not been very good and that it had not yet been 
decided whether the bombing practice would take place that morning or not. While 
he was there a machine was sent up to test the weather. The safety officer was 
meanwhile told to return to the range and clear it, and if no bombing had taken 
place by 10-30, to pick up and return. This was at about 9 o’clock. The safety 
officer accordingly returned to the bombing range, this time in a tender, accompanied 
by two armourers and an Indian driver, taking with him the signals required on the 
range. He made his preparations for clearing the range and sent out the sowars 
to remove any cattle and human beings at that moment. The ‘C* squadron^ of the 
Poona Horse which had been detailed for tactical exercise appeared with two 
British officers, neither of whom appears to have known that bombing practice was 
to take place that day. The party were anxious to get across to the other side of 
the bombing range in order to carry out their part in the exercise. After some 
colloquay the safety officer agreed to the squadron crossing the ground as there was 
ample time for it to d:) this before the range was cleared. The squadron accordingly 
moved off, led by the two British officers, to cross the range. Meanwhile the 
safety officer proceeded to lay out upon the ground a signal which would be read 
by any aeroplane coming over the bombing range and which means Await further 
signal : Do not bomb.” He had only just finished doing this when a bomb fell from 
an aeroplane on to the squadron which was now some distance away, but still cros- 
sing the danger area. The officer who was piloting the aeroplane had arrived 
irnmediately before at a height of 4000 feet over the bombing range and had 
mistaken the signal to wait for a signal which means ‘All Clear.^ This officer had, 
it would seem, good reason to suppose that the ground would have been cleared 
by the time he arrived^ The men of the squadron were dressed in khaki overcoats 
as it was raining and wore white turbans. They were not seen by either of the two 
occupants of the aeroplane and a very careful reconstruction of the accident has 
convinced the court of inquiry that the squadron thus clad could not have been seen 
from that altitude in the conditions prevailing. Both the occupants had their eyes 
fixed on the target from which the squadron was then about 200 yards distant The 
bomb overshot the target, and falling, as it did, upon the squadron in close forma- 
tion, caused fearful havoc. Three Indian officers and 10 non-commissioned officers 
and sowars were either killed on the spot or succumbed to their injuries the same 
day and 12 non-commissioned officers and sowars were injured, whereof three 
subsequently died in hospital. Sixteen horses were killed and 15 injured and had 
to be destroyed. Medical aid was rushed to the spot as quickly as possible and 
everything that could be done for the injured was done, 

“The next of kith and kin of the deceased were informed without delay, both by 
telegram and by letter, and shortly afterwards messages of sympathy from His 
Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretaries of State for India, War and Air, His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief and the general officer commanding-in-chief, 
Northern Command, and the air officer commanding the R. A, F, in India, were 
received and conveyed to them. The Government of India considered immediately 
the question whether special compensation or gratuities should be paid to the heirs 
of those who were killed and also those who were permanently injured. Under the 
ordinary mles both these categories are entitled to pensions on an adequate scale 
and pensions will be issued in the ordinary course. In addition the Government 
of India have decided to grant to the heirs of the three Indian officers who have been 
killed gratuities on the same scale as admissible when death is caused by active 
service, namely, Rs 1,200 to the heirs of Risaldars and 600 each to the heirs of 
Jamadars. They have also sanctioned gratuities ofRs. 200 each to the heirs of the 
non-commissioned officers and sowars. For such of the injured as may have to be 
discharged to pension they are sanctioning disability pensions at a special rate instead 
of the ordinary rate. 

“From the information at present before them, Government are provisionally of 
opinion that the following were the principal contributory causes of the accident 
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Firstly, the fact that certain authorities, who had at different times receivetl informa- 
tion both of the forthcoming bombing practice on the 23rd January and of the 
intended tactical exercise which was to be held in the vicinity on the same day, failed 
to connect these two events in their minds. It was their failure of memory and co-or- 
dination that in the first instance apparently rendered the accident possible. 
Secondly the despatch of a bombing aeroplane over the range before there had 
been time to clear the range. Thir{IIy, the mistaking of the watching signal for the 
signal that all was clear. The court of inquiry has found certain <^fhcers to blame 
in connection with the causes that I have mcntionetl The Commandcr-in-Chief 
has most carefully considered the proceedings of the court of itupiiry an<l the opinions 
of the local commanders and has decided that snmmaiies of the evidence should be 
prepared with a view to the trial of certain officers by court-maniaL To some extent 
the disaster may be attributable to a conbination of iniscliances against which 
no amount of forethought could have prevailed ; on the other hand, it may be found 
due also to failure of judgment on the part of individuals or to some defect in the 
prescribed system of safeguards. 

“I would ask bon. members of the House, and through tliern the press and the 
public not to form too hasty conclusions and above all not to express opinions or 
conjectures that might in any way prejudice the judicial prot^eedings. I need hardly 
add, Sir, that the sympathies of the Government and I am sure of the whole House 
go out to the men who have been disabled and to the widows and children of those 
who have perished so tragically and so suddenly in the prime of their lives and in 
the performance of their duty." 

In view probably of the full nature of the statement, Dr. Moonje and Sardar 
Gulab Singh, whose questions gave occasion for making the above statement did not 
ask any supplementary questions. 


Sir John Simon s Ooty Speech 

Replying to an address presented to him by the municipality at Ootacamund on 
the 7th March 1929 Sir John Simon made a significant statement. After asserting 
that the ^ Simon Commission was appointed only to make ‘a fair, honest and 
^mpathetic report to the Imperial Parliament, and that it was not for the Statutory 
Commission to frame the future constitution of India / he said 

‘*You said in your address something about the great importance of the 
task of the conference which it is endeavouring to discharge. Indeed, when I look 
back now over nearly six months of the conference work carried out in almost every 

corner of India, it is impossible not to appreciate the importance of the enquiry upon 
which we are engaged. 

If I may be allowed to qualify in one slight respect what you said in your address 
1 would this that no one should regard the Statutory Commission or its members 
as though they were settling and deciding the constitution of British India. Our 
task IS very important, but it is not that. Our task is that of making a fair, honest and 
sympathetic report to the Imperial Parliament. I will give you my sincere assu- 
rances that we mean to discharge that task to the utmost of our power. 

^ responsibility rests upon the Imperial Parliament. It would be foolish 
to deny it, for that responsibility is written upon the pages of history, and is based 
upon facts, as we find them. If the Imperial Parliament was to discharge its duty 
towards ndia, it was necessary for parliament to do its utmost to get a full, fair and 
^r^^athetic report of so complex and difficult a thing as the working of the Govern- 
h.. of the British House of Commons to 

hence it was that the British Parliament 
Commissiou with the valued aid of the Indian Central 
Committee as a body of men who would endeavour to gather facts, without some 
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knowledge of which no body of men can be expected to take part in helping to frame 
the future constitution of India. 

But it was not for the Statutory Commission to settle the constitution of India. 
When they had made their report ; when they liad described what tliey had found ; 
when they had given their account, as well as they could, of the many movements 
which were at present pulsing through the heart of India; then it would be India's 
opportunity — which it had al.vays been intended to be — to make her full contribution 
which is right and necessary to her future constitution, which would be framed by 
Britain and India togather. 

The only thing that Sir John claimed for the conference over which he had been 
presiding, was that whatever their shortcomings might have been he did hope that 
from the beginning to the end they had so continued in the enquiry as not to raise 
any obstacles but rather to contribute to that co-operation and mutual help in the 
future which was the best possible foundation upon which the progress of India 
could be laid. 

Turning to the question of the depressed classes Sir John Simon remarked that 
they had every desire to understand the difficulties ot this class, but he warned them 
to make no mistake in realising that the problem of the depressed classes was to a 
very large extent not a political but a social one. 


The Bardoli Agitation 

The agitation in the Bardoli Taluka of the Surat District against the enhance- 
ment of the land revenue assessment commenced in the latter part of 1927* The 
settlement of this Taluka, which it may be remembered, was the Taluka selected 
in 1921 by Mahatma Gandhi for his experiment in non- violent resistence to payment 
of taxes, was due to expire on the 31st of July 1927 and the revised settle- 
ment involved an increase of about 20 per cent. In the beginning of February 1928, 
Sirdar Vallabhbhai Patel of Ahmedabad visited the taluka to prepare for no-tax 
campaign. The taluka was divided into divisions each in charge of ex- 
Satyagrahis of the non-co-operation days and an intensive campaign was carried 
on to induce the cultivators to sign a pledge not to pay any assessment 
whatever either the old or the new. The campaign was amply financed 
to the extent of over Rs. lakhs and was carried on with the help 

of volunteers from all over the Presidency. It soon became a definite 
national issue which was followed with interest in other parts of India where 
it was regarded as a matter of more local importance involving principals which 
went far beyond those involved in the questions whether or not assessment 
was too high. After some months of agitation in October 1928 Government agreed 
to the appointment of a Committee of Enquiry to decide wheher or not the 
assessment was a proper assessment based upon sufficient data provided that the 
revised assessment were fully paid up. 

The Committee comprised of Messrs. R. M. Maxwell and R. S. Broomfield as 
special officers. The report of the Committee was issued on the 7th May 1929. The 
terms of reference were to enquire into the complaints (a) that the enhance- 
ment of revenue made was not warranted in ihe terms of the Land 
Revenue Code, {b) that the report accessible to the public did not contain 
sufficient data warranting the enhancement and some data were wrong 
and in the event of its being held that the complaint was justified what enhance- 
ment or reduction there should be on the old assessment. 

The special officers discussed in detail the data relied on by the settlement 
officer, especially regarding the railways, roads, marketing facilities for crops 
grown in the talukas, etc., and came to the general conclusion that the settle- 
ment officer was too optimistic in the conclusion which he had drawn regarding 
the effect of these considerations on his proposals. 
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The rental s^atislirs relied nn bv the settlement rom!ni 5 sioner were examined 
„.d the the point tint the rlose srruMny of the kind 

required could only ]■>ro]>e^Iv be carried out in villaK^^ . !>fcsen^,e of tlic 

parties or people acquainted with the hirts. The fen'uirv register is probably 
the least reliable of village records and in course of thmr eniiutry the special 
officers discovered a large number of enairs. Moreover the registers did not 
contain all the material facts. The special ^offiects scoed that the smnsiics in 
the settlement report purnorting to give vcrifie«l s'ansttcis of the leases of j^rac^ 
tically every village in Bardoli and (diorsi for 24 yea^ rotild not possibly have 
been verified in any real sense by du- senlemem officer himsHf The special 
officers declared that any attempt to use the figures as though they were capable 
of yielding a direct ca'iculation of the full s*anda^l of assessment should be 

regarded as wholly untrustworthy. ^ .u.,* 

Proceeding to examine the grouping of vdIagc^ the special ers vuu that 
they found so little of help given to them in the sanctioned revised grouping of 
talukas that in framing their own proposals thev hmj fouml h lietter to ignore 
the new and start afresh from the old _ grouping Ihscussmg the sa e 
statistics, the s])ecial officers refered to one circtunstam e of special importance 
to these talukas, namely, the great demand for land on the part ot peop e 
who had made money in South Africa anti other places abroad and their 
obvious willingness to pay fancy prices for it. It was pcrfcmly near inat s 

people were inclined to be liberal, not to say reckless, m the disposal m 
money and the only inference to be drawn from the fact was that 
paid such astonishingly high prices for land as these South Africans did cou a 1 
make anv exact calculation of the cxpecfe<l profit or mteres 

^ r 

capital 

Discussing the proposal of resettlement the special offit'crs said that they 
inspected sixty villages and at all inspections the case for agriculturists Wi 
also watched by the representation specially delegated for the fiurpose * 
the report acknowledged the conscientiously impartial manner m 
this assistance was given and its real value to the special onu.ers 
the purpose of the enquiry. A saliant point^ about the statements ur- 
nished by the cultivators was, according to the special officers, that the balance w 
on the wrong side, hut “we have to regard these statements as rather m the na urc 
^ plaint or a statement of claim. That is evidence in the strict sense m the wor 
thatlT^® consider they derive most of their value from the ronsnentious way ui 
svrapa^ they were compiled and edited by our friends from the Ashram.*' 

Commit® report then discussed the indebtedness of the people and said that ' 

« possible to eliminate all the irrelevant factors and to ascertain the volum 
task < 5 ^^^ which was due to bonafide agricultural losses,^ we should not prove tna 
back ’"mlture cannot be carried on at a profit but actually its contrary. , ‘ I 
come^f^quently been asserted that land revenue is the cause of the ryots^ indcDicd- 
whic^s, we have found little support for such theory in tl e course of our enquiry. 

if The main basis of the special officers* recommendations for resettlement was Uic 
I vwvidence of the value of land. These statistics covered far less than the whole of tuner 
a^taluka, but the local knowledge gained in the course of many inspections JJt^^de it 
ta^ossible to recognize the homogeneous tracts and apply the data of one village to 
sy^other with very fair confidence. Keferring to the increase suggested by them tne 
said : — “Our experience of these talukas does not suggest that they will be 
nder-assessed at this figure, nor does the evidence which we have collected appears 
teto justify a larger increase at the present time." ^ , , , 

i In submitting the report to the Government, the special commissioners stated 
that their relations with the representatives of the people of both^ Talukas 
had been throughout perfectly cordial and they acknowledged in their 

report the valuable assistance rendered to them by Mr. Narhari Parikh, Mr* 
Mahadev Desai and others. The people themselves though naturally not lacking 
in complaints, were entirely lacking in hostility and showed willingness to co-opeiate 
with them in their line of enquiry which the special officers had not altogether 
expected. 



Tamil Nadu Congress Committee 

Resolution on Acceptance of office 

By far the most controversial topic in the month of May in the Congress 
political circles was the resolution on the acceptance of office by Congressmen 
which was adopted at a meeting of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee held at 
Madura on the 9th May 1929 under the presidency of Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar. The 
proceedings lasted for more than three hours and a number of important 
resolutions on the work of the Congress in and outside the Councils were also 
adopted. There was some lengthy discussion about the giving of complete freedom 
of action to the members of the Congress who entered the Councils. Messrs. S. 
Srinivasa Iyengar, S. Satyamurti and others took part in this discussion. 
Some members were of opinion that such action should be restricted by some 
provisions which might be .decided upon. The President was however of opinion 
that the matter might be left to individual members. The following is the text of the 
resolution on acceptance of office which was adopted : — 

“(a) This Committee expresses its emphatic disapproval of the proposal 
made In some quarters to constitute a joint board consisting of several political 
parties in the country to run the ensuing elections to the legislatures as it is bound 
to affect the prestige and power of the Congress and hamper the future work in the 
legislatures and outside, 

“(b) This Committee therefore resolves, following the precedent of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee in connection with the elections now going on to 
constitute an election board to set up candidates for the ensuing elections for the 
Madras Legislative Council and the Indian Legislative Assembly from the Tamil 
Nadu and to conduct and control the elections. 

“(c) With a view to strengthen the influence and pervasiveness of the Congress 
in all spheres of national^ life and to effectively checkmate the attempts of the 
bureaucracy to strengthen itself by exploiting communal jealousies and setting up 
puppet or subservient ministries, this Committee resolves that the Congress members 
elected to the Legislative Council from this province should have the power to follow 
any and every line of action which in their opinion, may be necessary and expedient 
to further the power and influence of the Congress to carry out the constructive 
programme of the Congress through the Council and to render impossible the 
formation of any anti-national or reactionary Ministry. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar's statement 

The following statement was subsequently issued by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar on the 
abo ve resolution regarding acceptance of office by Congressmen : — 

“The Tamil Nadu Congress Party has only expressed its opinion that so far as 
this province is concerned the members of the Congress Party in the Council should 
be given freedom to adopt any line of action which may from time to time become 
necessary in order to prevent the formation of an anti-national or reactionary ministry. 
If it is given effect to the final decision would rest with the party or Provincial Com- 
mittee after the elections, subject to safeguards and conditions. 1 have enjoyed the 
criticisms levelled against me. I would help my critics by reminding them that I 
objected to the Sabarmati Pact and my Gauhati speech as Congress President 
contains a fairly exhaustive enumeration of objections to acceptance of office as they 
appeared to me before the non-office experiment was tried. The fact that Anglo- 
Indian newspapers, “The Times of India'' and “The Madras Mail, ” “The Pioneer" 
and “ The Statesman ** denounce my present attitude towards this question is a 
sufficient vindication of it. Unlike other friends, they understand the true inwardness 
of the proposal and know that there is business behind it. I believe in trying 
political experiments for a number of years, but I don't belive in:sticking to them in a 
Province in which they have proved to be absolute failures. In this Province our 
experiment has proved to be a disastrous failure and a party which was wholly 
defeated in 1926 has come back into greater power as an anti-national and 
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reactionary Ministry. The suggestion as to change of policy' has been made only 
with reference to the conditions of this Province. Perhaps in Bombay and in the 
Punjab, the conditions are similar, but I cannot be certain. In the Assembly where 
there is no question of office some sort of a fight for Swaraj however uncertain can 
now and then be put up and the old pledge of non-office may be renewed. In a 
Province like Madras where there is a strong well-organised party in office, the fight 
between the Congress Party and the bureaucracy is prevented by the interposition 
of that party and it becomes a mere party fight somc.times only a personal fight and 
not a national fight for Swaraj. Whereas in Bengal cohesion does not exist 
amongst Ministerialists; the latter fall by their own jealousies and the Congress 
Party fortunately gets the credit. No fight for Swaraj can be carried on in this 
Province unless this solid Indian wall that protects the alien Government is removed 
and expedients have naturally to be adopted from time to time for the purpose of 
enabling the Congress Party to come to grips directly with the bureaucracy. I can 
understand the objections to office of those who work like myself for Indepen* 
dence and with whom Independence is not merely an ideal or a distant goal It is 
of course impossible for them to be Ministers or members of the Ministerial Party, 
for working for independence involves non-coperation and civil disobedience and 
so forth. But those friends and newspapers who are for Dominion Status only 
and want work for it and are vehemently against Independence as their ob- 
jective, cannot well complain of the change of policy proposed. They naturally 
remember my successful campaign last year for Independence as against Dominion 
Status and cannot resist the temptation of paying off old scores by sneering at my 
fancied inconsistency. My answer is that the compromise suggested by me following 
upon the compromise at Calcutta is that there should be two schools or parties in 
the Congress working with perfect understanding, one consisting of those who like 
myself are pledged to a work for Independence and who should therefore be pledged 
to non-acceptance of office and second of those who are for the present content with 
Dominion Status even if their ideal or goal is Independence and who may be given 
freedom to decide in each Province according to its conditions and circumstances 
as to what exactly they should do in each province after the forthcoming’ elections 
subject to the general constructive programme of the Congress. I made this clear in 
my Jullunder and Srirangam speeches before the Tamil Nadu resolutions and in the 
interview that was recently published in the “Madras Mail ' and other papers. Even 
in my Gauhati speech I pointed out thar if the Congress Party was in a clear majority 
it might be able to take office and dictate terms to the head of the Government 
under the reserved halt. It is the duty of the Congress, no doubt to create opinion 
but it must from time to time also reflect opinion and the compromise to which 
I would agree reflects the preponderant Non-Brahmin opinion in Tamil Nadu. 

“Those friends and newspapers who advocate establishment of a joint board for 
Ufiction purposes representing Congress and Responsivist or other office parties 
^nnot at all object to the Tamil Nadu proposal. For that proposal was on the 

\gis that the Responsivists and other parties were each to reserve its right to decide 

its crourse of action and did not agree to accept any kind of office till the National 
Demand was conceded and if the Congress recognises and gives its sanction to 
' these parties and supports their election it can well do it in the case of such 

Congressmen in this province as want to have the freedom to decide on this 

question of office after elections. 

“Speaking for myself, I am clear there has been an earlier rejection of the All Parties' 
Constitution within the meaning of the Calcutta Congress Resolution and we should 
start non-violent non-co-operation and civil disobedience forthwith. I agree that 
the cpuntry is not ripe for it now and will not be ripe for it next year either. My 
critics want to run the election on the Nehru Constitution alone and not up in the 
Calcutta Congress Resolution. It means that those who are elected can claim that 
the^arenot bound to work for independence next year or start civil disobedience. It 
me.aus that for the term of the next Council the Congress Party will be for Dominion 
statos and will have nothing to do with Independence. Again if we really mean 
business and adhere to the Calcutta resolution, I do not see why we should not 
boycott the Councils. Surely, we cannot deceive ourselves by saying the Government 
is going to accept the All-Parties Constitution by the end of this year. The end of 
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this year is not far off and I need not be a prophet to assert with 

that this All-Parties’ Constitution will never be accepted by the British Gover^ 

Is required by the Calcutta Congress resolution. Of course if the Justice cum Mims - 
teriahst Party in this province accept the Nehru Constitution and hereafter at least 

as-ree to the boycott of the Simon Commission Report and its furth^ stages and 
if they agree to no-office till the National Demand is conceded by the Governinent, 
there^is no necessity at all for any future Congress Party that may emerge after 
elections to have the freedom to decide as to the policy they should pursue. I under- 
stood the joint board proposal was made with reference to the old parties 

not intended for the benefit of a new party like the Nation First Party. Will the 
members of the Nation First Party and of the Responsivit and other parties pledge 
themselves to accept no kind of office till the^ National Demand is conccdcfl r 

“I wish those staunch Congressmen in this province who talk against acceptance 
of office do not go to the Ministers for nominations to local bodies for themselves 
or their friends or for other business favours and I wish also the Congressmen who 
stand for no-office do not encourage new ^ or old parties for office m. any way or 
support a coalition with office parties for election purposes. 


The Viceroy’s Chelmsford Club Speech 

The following speech was delivered by H. E. the Viceroy at the Chelmsford 
Club Simla, on the 20 th June 1929 on the eve of his departure to England to hold 
consultation with the Secretary of State on the forthcoming constitutional changes 

in India : — , , , r. , . , • • ^ . v 

“My first duty must be to warmly thank the club for having again invited me to be 

their guest. The first time you did me a simliar honour was when I had only recently 
come to India. That was nearly three years ago, and now I find myself yOur guest 
a second time more than half way through my period of office. The recollection 
of your kindness on that occasion is my excuse for taking advantage of it to-night 
to say something about a few matters which we have all had lately in our minds. 

The Banking Enquiry 

At the outset let us congratulate the club upon the appointment made from among 
its members to important posts in the public service. We are all glad to know Mr. 
President, (referring to Sir Bhupe7idranath Mitra) that those talents of ability, shrewd- 
ness of character and tact which have carried you to the highest point of a distin- 
guished official career are not to be buried in a napkin when you cease to be a 
member of the Governor-GeneraPs Executive Council, but are to find scope in 'the 
chair of the Banking Enquiry Committee. Sir George Schuster could nbt have 
found anyone who is better fitted to conduct an investigation into this complicated 
topic and I think it very fortunate that he should have succeeded fin inducing a 
businessman of the calibre and technical knowledge of Sir Purshottamdas Thakur-' 
das to be your principal colleague in this work. It is with deep regret that wfe 
have just learnt of the untimely death of Mr B. P. Madon who had been willing to 
serve on the committee and who would have brought to its aid specialist ex^>erience 
of no ordinary kind. 


Tribute To Sir M. Habibullah 

The club may rightly also be proud of furnishing one of its members to be the first 
Indian to lead the League of Nations delegation. 1 am personally very pleased that 
we should be sending a delegation to Geneva under Indian leadership. Sir Maho- 
med Habibullah, if he will allow me to say so, has already deserved well of his 
country both by the way in which, with the invaluable assistance of Mr. Sastri he 
has handled delicate questions abroad in South and East Africa and at homS has 
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steadily pressed forward to the establishment of an Agricultural Council of Research 
which, I hope, will be formally inaugurated to-morrow to the lasting benefit of India's 
premier industry. In the discharge of these fresh responsibilities he will, I do not 
doubt, bring new credit to himself and to India ; and for three months he will be in 
the pleasant portion of a detached critic of the Government of which he is a member 
and thus approach the wholesome state of being able to see himself and his colleagues 
as others see them. I can fancy that many of us might wish that we could , ourselves, 
occupy, for a time, a similarly detached position ; since it must^ be admitted that for 
the Viceroy and the members of the Government as for all public persons, the times 
are difficult and we might all benefit by a quiet opportunity for introspection. 

In human affairs, merit and reward seldom go hand in hand, for in the world’s 
auction, the successful salesman generally depends rather upon the brass-throated 
advocacy of his wares than upon their intrinsic quality. The merits of Governments 
are, no doubt, unequal ; but while the Government of India is certainly not the 
least meritorious of its kind, I suppose there is no Goveniment in any country which 
whether through modesty or by reason of the conditions under which it works, 
is less prone to vocal self-advertisement, and its virtues are therfore apt_ to be 
unrecognised. There are some of the less important features or policy for which, on 
any dispassionate consideration, I think my Government are entitled to greater 
credit than we always receive. 

The Afghan Developments 

The policy of strict neutrality that we have adopted towards affairs in Afganisthan 
has been recognised on all hands to be well conceived and -to have been consistenly 
pursued. It was naturally not without great sympathy and concern that we have 
watched the unhappy progress of these events across our frontier. But the task of 
restoring equilibrium, union and peace is one which must and can be accomplished 
only by Afganistan herself. Meanwhile we in India must be content to wait, and hope 
that before long we may see a stable Government re-established throughout Afganistan 
based upon the consent of the whole Afghan people with which we may resume our 
neighbourly relations of friendship and mutual respect. Here, at any rate, there 
is a sphere in which the policy of the Government has been generally, I might 
peihaps say universally, approved. 

In other directions we have been less fortunate. I have not infrequently read of 
attacks made on the Government for what is termed its reactionary repressive and 
ruthless policy. Let us examine on what such charges they rest. I take what I assure 
to be the three principal indictments in ths count — the Public Safety Bill and 
Ordinance, the Trades Disputes Act and certain arrests and prosecutions during 
the last few months. 


The Public Safety Ordinance 

The case for the Public Safety Bill and for the Ordinance which replaced it, has 
been frequently stated and I do not desire to traverse that ground again except to 
make two points plain. Some have said that unless and until action is in fact taken 
under the Ordinance or under the Public Safety Bill if and when it becomes law, it 
will be evident that the ordinary law will have proved sufficient to deal with the situ- 
ation, and that I and my Government shall stand convicted of having asked for 
panicky powers. ^ Such an argument rests upon a complete misconception of the 
facts. The principal importance that we attach to the Public Safety Ordinance is that 
of the deterrent effect which, we anticipate, that it will exercise- It has been more 
than once very frankly proclaimed by Communist sympathisers to England that it 
was their purpose to reinforce those who were preaching these doctrines here. The 
Public Safety Ordinance will be a clear danger signal to them, that, if they do succeed 
in finding their wa.y to India, they cannot count upon a free run of an indefinite period 
dissemination of their mischievous creed. While the Government under the 
ordhtary law would^ be accumulating sufficient evidence for their prosecution, I know 
of nO reason, by which the Government of any ordered State should be held bound to 
sit still with folded hand's and watch the security of the interests committed to^ its 
sdiE^ge thus stealthily undermined. In no case will the Ordinance operate against 
any Indian, nor will it touch any nonTndian who desires to pursue a lawful avocation 
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or to lead the life of an honest citizen. It will operate only whether as a deterrent 
from entry into India or by expulsion against those non-Indians who believe that the 
social evils of India or any other country are to be cured by the destruction of the 
very foundations on which all society has been erected. 


Arrests of Labour Leaders. 

In other quarters the action of the Government has been criticised for the order of 
procedure adopted in relation to the Public bafely Bill and the arrests of the 
undergoing trial. Why, it is said, could not the Government have stayed its hands 
over the arrests until the Public Safety Bill was safely through ? It is^no doubt op>en 
to us to act in the sense suggested by our critics. Such a course might, ^ no doubt, 
have obviated some of the difficulties that have arisen. But I was satisfied in my own 
mind, that, had we so proceeded we should have laid ourselves open to the charge of 
treating the Assembly with lack of candour. What was the position ? We have all 
along maintained that the ordinary law offered only a partial remedy, ^ in that one of 
the necessary conditions of its successful operation was a delay, which in our view was 
dangerous. We had accordingly introduced the Public Safety Bill of which the 
purpose had been generally assumed to be that of procuring the deportation of_ parti- 
cular individuals. In the meantime, while the Bill was still awaiting discussion in the 
Assembly, we decided, on the evidence available to us, to arrest and prosecute those 
persons among others under the ordinary law. If we had suppressed the very relevant 
fact of this decision in order to facilitate the passage of the Bill, would it not have 
been said, and not without justification, that we had been guilty of something like bad 
faith towards the members by inviting the legislature to take a decision upon what we 
know, but what they would not have known to be an incomplete statement of facts ? 
The matter seemed to me scarcely to admit of argument, and I therefore deliberately 
reached the conclusion with my colleagues that such a course would be wrong and no- 
thing that has occurred has given me a cause to reconsider my opinion. 

The Trades Disputes Bill, 


The support for the theory of a repressive and ruthless Government Is further 
sought in the Trades Disputes Act the passage of which will always be associated with 
the name and with the Parliamentary gifts of Sir Bhupendranath Mitra. I own my- 
self at a loss to understand how, with any regard for the meaning of words, this Act 
can be called in aid of the indictment it is sought to frame. The bulk of the Act is 
directed to the promotion of conciliation in trade disputes, and as such must surely 
command the sympathy of all who desire to see such questions solved by pacific 
means. ^ But if organised bodies of labour and employers are to share the advantage 
of enlisting public opinion in favour of conciliation as they will do under this Act, it is 
not unreasonable that they should be each invited to recognise that in disputes aflfect- 
ing important public utility serv ces, the general public has a direct interest, of which 
it is right to take account. Other clauses of the Act prohibiting lightning strikes 
or lock-outs in specified service and penalising in certain circumstances the 
fomentation of general strikes or lock-outs of the nature to which I have referred, 
assert this third party interest. Where society is organised it is not possible 
in these cases for ^ the Government merely to watch the battle waged, fear 
during the process millions of innocent people are necessarily exposed at least to a 
grave ^ dislocation of their ordinary life and at the worst to deep misery and aente 
privation. If a duty lies upon society to have regard to the welfare of its industrial 
popnlatTon, it is not less incumbent upon those who win their livelihood from the 
industry to pay consideration to the welfare of the whole community of which they 
are a part. It has been contended that these are designed to interfere with the just 
liberty of Labour by imposing restrictions on the assumed right of the workman 
to stnke, using that word in its broadest sense. But analogous legislation 
imposing in some cases even greater restrictions on this right to strike is in contem- 
plation or actually finds a place upon the statute books of Canada, Australia. 
New Zealand, Switzerland and France, Are those countries — where if anywhere 
understands liberty, but also knows that liberty is not licence — are thev 
all victims of ruthless and repressive Government ? ^ 
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I scarcely think indeed that the Government of India, if it had been unsym- 
pathetic to the real interests of Labour would have invited the appointment of a 
Royal Commission to explore so widely the Labour situation. Such an appointment 
is evidence of the importance that my Government attaches to these questions and 
I am glad to see that its membership has been generally anrl rightly taken as a 
guarantee that they will be brought under thorough and sympathetic examination. 

Reply To Charge Of Repressive Policy 

It is finally alleged that the evidence of a repressive policy is to be found in the 
fact that the Government has thought necessary to prosecute certain individuals for 
offences against the State. On what does such an allegation rest ? If the Govern- 
ment is right, as all sane persons would admit, to prosecute men who resort to 
overt action in the violation of the law, by what reasoning can it be judged wrong to 
take steps against those who make speeches or enter into conspiracies to inspire 
others and perhaps less prudent men to such a violation ? The assertion of the 
law is the clear duty of any Government and what my Government has done is to 
bring to trial, in the ordinary courts of the land persons who in its judgment have 
committed offences against the State or against public tranquility. Let no one 
deceive himself. The effect of a transgression of the law is more far-reaching than 
the actual breach committed ; and any society that forgets that the reign of law is a 
condition of its existence will soon find itself helplessly directing towards the 
cataracts of anarchy. 

The Government And The “ Opposition '' 

Mr. President, I do not claim that the Government of India is perfect. Few 
human institutions are but I do claim that it enjoys no monopoly of human wicked- 
ness, and that its opponents enjoy no monopoly of human wisdom. I find it hard 
to believe that those who attack the Government on these lines are concerned so 
much to examine the merits or the demerits of a particular policy as to use any 
argument, good, bad or indifferent which may in the eyes of some, bring discredit 
upon the Government, It has been said that it is the duty of an Opposition to 
oppose, and in India there is a temptation to allow prejudice rather than reason to 
be the motive power. These critics commonly regard themselves as exempt from 
any direct responsibility and think that the line drawn between the Government 
and the Opposition can be readily misrepresented as coterminous with the division 
between officials and nonofficials and with a further and more dangerous division 
based on racial difference. 


The Reforms Issue 

It is not for me now to discuss in what direction we may be likely to witness 
modification of India's existing constitutional machinery, or what effect any such 
change may produce upon the relations between the Government and the Opposition. 
I permit myself one general observation only. It has been publicly suggested that it 
might be possible to devise means by which the free growth of India's political 
institutions should be secured without the necessity of recurring enquiries, such as 
that of which India lias^ recently been subject. Though I do not attempt to pro- 
nounce upon the feasibility of this suggestion, I cannot doubt that if such means 
could be found, in fact it would be greatly for India's good, for after all their philo- 
sophy should be that a constitution is something that grows as a living organisation 
Rawing strength and character from the environment and practice of daily fife. There 
is mudi truth in what was said by a modem biographer of Alexander Hamilton than 
^ persons had more to do with the creation of what we now call the United 
State^ that a real constitution should be analogous not to the schoolboy's coat which 

to the bark of tree which expands with the natural growth of 
years. In this business of constitution building, I may underline what I have said 
before. There is room for all to be wisely handled, it must be by both Britain and 
Indxa mutually helping one another in the task. 
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The Simon Boycott 

During the last twelve months, we have seemed to watch the ^ 

co-operation in a measure which all well-wishers of India would r ^ 

from^view under the pressure of resentment in some quarters at 
the Parliament had made as to the instrument to conduct an entmiry on i 
I have never either underrated the strength of the opposition to Sir John bimons 

Commission or impugned the motives of those who felt it their duty ^ P^etafufrirv 
line of conduct. But none the less, I think that the opposition to the Statutory 
Commission has rested, to some degree at all events, upon a misconception ot tneir 
functions. It has been assumed by many that they were the law-givers <>^he 
Mount who would from that lofty eminence impart a new dispensation to 
Such a conception of the work of the Commission has never, so far as I know, touno 
currency in England. Nor indeed, conscious as they must have been ot tne 
importance of the task imposed upon their shoulders, has this been the view taken y 
the Commission of their own responsibilities. I would remind you of what bir 
Simon said in a speech during his tour in India. '‘No one,"' he said, _ shou c 
regard the Statutory Commission or its colteagues as though we were setting ana 
deciding the constitution of British India. Our task is very important but it is no 
that. Our task is that of making a fair honest and sympathetic report to tne 
Imperial Parliament. When we have made our report then it would be India s 
opportunity to make her full contribution which is right and necessary to her mture 
constitution which would be framed by Great Britain and^ India together.’ That is 
I believe an exact statement of the Commission’s responsibility which it is desirable 

to bear in mind. 


Hindu-Muslim Relations 

In the meanwhile it is evident that two of the problems on which public attention 
more tends to fasten are those of minority communities and of Indian States. 
And I would say a word in regard to each. It was concerning the unhappy con- 
sequences of the communal discords, that I ventured to address the club nearly 
three years ago. There will be general satisfaction that with the deplorable 
exception of Bombay the last three years have • seen a steady diminution of com- 
munal rioting and outrage. I believe it is many years since the Bakr-Id fwtivm 
passed off with so little actual trouble and disturbance. ^ But I am afraid we should 
delude ourselves were we to think this improvement in the outward manifestation 
of communal feelings implied that communal feeling had ceased to be. It is much 
if the adherents of either side can recognise that their differences are rather subjects 
for arguments and debates than of blind outbreak of mob violence. 

But we know very well that, as a political question the communal problem is 
still unsolved. As in the international problem of disarmament the first requisite 
of progress is to exercise and allay the spirit of suspicion and fear that forbids 
mutual confidence and prompts men to seek security in the strength of their own 
defences, so it is with the communal problem in India. Could the leaders of the 
majority communities once convince the minorities that their interests were in no 
danger at their hands, the backbone of the problem would have been broken. This 
the leaders of the majorities alone can achieve and they have not yet succeeded in 
it. So long as this is so, it must remain the purpose of all patriotic men to bead 
their energies to the task of bringing into concord the different component parts 
of India and in the meantime to avoid anything that may make that task more 
obstinate. 


Future of Indian States 

The other large problem of India’s future is the Indian States, and here we have 
to deal with three types of policy. There is, first of all, the desire of wide states- 
manship to see a canvas set on which a picture of all India may ultimately be drawn. 
Then, there are the treaty rights of Princes inherited from the East India Company 
and hallowed and confirmed by successive declarations of the Crown ; and lastly, 
there are the feelings of the States’ subjects, of which all wise and liberal-minded 
rulers will take account. I do not believe that this or any problem is beyond the 
power of wise men to solve, if only they approach it with cool heads and steady 
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hands. But just as the knot of a bootlace becomes intractable if roughly and 
brusquely handled, so it is with such questions as are implicit in the position of 
Indian States. ^ . 

The appointment of Sir Harcourt Butler's Committee was designed to elucidate 
the fact and to give to all concerned material with which they could see the problem 
as a whole. But I make no concealment of my view that in anv proposals that may 
be made, it is essential on every ground of policy and equity^ to carry the free 
assent of the Ruling Chiefs of India and that any such suggestion that the treaty 
rights which the Princes are accustomed and entitlc<l to regard as sacrosanct, can 
he lightly set asi<lc, is only calculated to postpone the solution that we seek. 


The New Government in ENc»LANn 

The British elections have just been held ami His Majesty's Ciovernment has 
now been entrusted to other hands. But whatever the differences between the 
British parties, I know that all desire to find a paili wide enough for Great Britain 
and India to walk along together. I know too that behind tlie noise anci din ot 
much political controversy in India, there is even amongst many whose position 
compels them to be protagonists in political battle, a great volume of strong ana 
sane opinion that desires nothing so much as to reach, in partnership wim Great 
Britain, an honourable settlement of India's constitution. When I go to England 
I shall seek the opportunity of a discussion with His Majesty's Government on these 
grave matters. It will be my duty, as I have said elsewdicrc, to represent . 
Majesty's Government the different standpoints of those who can speak for Indian 
political opinion. This I shall strive to do as faithfully as I may in the 
to the end outlined in what are for me the two-governing pronouncements of British 
hope and purpose, the familiar declaration of 1917 and the Instrument of Instructions 
which every Governor-General receives from the King-Emperor when he assumes 
office, wherein His Majesty affirms that “above all things it is our will and pleasure 
that the plans laid by our Parliament for the progressive realisation of responsipie 
government in British India, as an integral part of our Empire may come to fruition 
to the end that British India may attain its due place among our Dominions, 
earnestly pray that, as the future unfolds itself, we may see the sure realisation 0 
this hope 


India And The Empire 

It ^ is good for all of us who are involved in the pressure of day to-day work 
occasionally to stand back and try to correct our, sometimes, too narrow perspective 
by the light of vision and faith. So doing, I seem to see through the dust one 
thing startding out in unassailable relief. The works of those, whether Indian or 
British, who are correerned with India is that of an experiment unique in history 
That experiment is nothing less than the building firm of a political fabric in wh^h 
India may realise her destiny and where the East and West alike may freely offer 
their peculiar gifts for the common service of mankind. The difficulties are immense. 
The pursuit of such a quest must constantly place an almost intolerable strain upon 
the revive even of those to whom* it stands as perhaps the most impelling purpose 
to which human effort can be directed. Nevertheless, feeling, as I do, that upon 
the success of these endeavour issues more profound than either Indian or British 
depend, I believe that Providence, which ultimately controls the affairs of men, will 
not permit the great design to be frustrated. 



The Indian Banking Enquiry 

The Government of India published in their letter of April 3, .1929 (Signed by 
Mr Burden) addressed to all Provincial Governments, a provisional scheme for 
inaua-uratinrr an inquiry into the banking conditions in India, drawn up in con- 
sX^bns with the repreLntatives of Indian and European Chambers of Commerce 
and of the Indian Legislature. In reviewing the history of the banking enquiry, the 

The subject was mooted as early as 1925 ; when among other things, the view 

ofthelocalGovernments were asked regarding the best method of surveying the 
field of banking in India and of encouraging the development of banking in the 
country. By the time the replies of the local Governments were received, the (mveni- 
ment of India had also received the report of the Royal Comrrnssion on Indian 
Currency and Finance, which recommended the creation of a Central Bank for 
India. These replies and report were duly examined by the Government of India, who 
came to the conclusion that the establishment of a Reserve Bank in India and Us 
activities throug'h its member banks would go far to improve the banking fa(:]lities 
generally They, therefore, thought that on the whole it would be preferable to 
postpone further enquiry of the kind previously contemplated until some experience 
of the working of the Reserve Bank of India had been gained. , , . 

When therefore, Mr. Haji moved a resolution in the Assembly in 1927, 
recommending that a commission be appointed to investigate the ^ present conditions 
of banking in India and to make recommendations for their improvement and 
expansion, the Finance Member, on behalf of the Government, explained that though 
they shared the desire of Mr. Haji and his supporters that an enquiry should be 

made into the banking system of India with a view to its improvement, they did not 

think that the time chosen was opportune. In making this statement, Sir Basil 
Blackett further explained that an important portion of the ground of the proposed 
enquiry, namely, the financing of agricultural and facilities for agricultural banking 
would be covered by the Agricultural Commission and that the Government would 
consider the position again when the Commission had reported. 

The Reserve Bank Bill, however, was rejected by the Legislative Assembly in 
February, 1928, and the Government of India, feeling that the atmosphere in which 
the Bill was lost was not favourable to public investigations of a technical and scienti- 
fic nature, decided to let the question of banking enquiry rest at least until they had 
an opportunity to study the report of the Agricultural Commission, presented in 
April, 1928. 

Both 'the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce revived the question at their respective annual meetings 
in December, 1928, the former passing a resolution urging upon the Government 
immediately to appoint an Indian Banking Enquiry Committee with special reference 
to the system of indigenous banking with a view to develop and foster the same. 
Discussions ensued at which the Finance Member and the representatives of both 
groups of the Chambers of Commerce were present, and as the first result of these 
discussions the broad position which the Government decided to take is that des- 
cribed in the following sentences, wlich are taken from the statement made by the 
Finance Member in the Legislative Assembly : — 

“The formation of a Central or Reserve Bank is desirable, in order that India may 
be equipped with a mechanism for the control of currency and credit on the lines 
approved by modern experience. At the same time the Government can only 
proceed subject to their being satisfied as to two conditions first, that the organisa- 
tion of the bank is securely ' settled on sound lines, and, secondly, that there is a 
measure of general support among the representatives of- public opinion for the 
proposals. Full advantage should be taken of any interval which may occur before 
these conditions are fulfilled and the time is again ripe for reviving the proposals 
for a Reserve Bank, by inaugurating an enquiry into the general banking organisa- 
tion of the country, which is intimately connected with the question of a Ceiiral 
Bank, for a Central Bank is essentially the crown of the whole structure of banMg 
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in its widest sense and, if it is to be well designed to meet the practical requirements 
of the country, it must be adapted to the banking organisation of the country on 
which its shou d rest.” 

Two States of Enquiry 

Viewed from this angle, the banking enquiry will be of value in throwing light on 
the actual situation throughout the country and instructing public opinion as to 
the main requirements. 

In order to carry the public opinion with them as far as possible, in details as 
well as in the general policy in the matter, the Government of India have taken 
steps to ascertain the views of leaders of the political parties in the Central Legislature 
and ’ have again conferred with the representatives of the Federation of Indian 
Chambers and the Associated Chambers of Commerce. These further discussions 
have disclosed a fairly general concensus of opinion as to the broad lines on which 
the enquiry should proceed, and as to its main objects. As to the former, it is 
generally agreed that the enquiry should be divided into two principal stages, the 
first covering the collection of evidence and an indication of the main directions 
in which the opening up of increased facilities is required, the second stage taking 
the form of consideration by experts with world experience of the evidence 
and suggestions prepared by the local committees during the first stage. As 
to the main objects of the enquiry, they would be to enquire into the existing 
conditions of banking in India, and to make recommendations for the expansion 
of both indigenous and joint-stock banking, with special reference to the needs 
of agriculture, commerce and industry. It was accordingly decided to prepare a plan 
of action to be directed to this end and to submit it in the first instance for the 
consideration of the local Governments, whose coopemtion will be essential These 
are the circumstances which have led to the present communication being 
addressed to you. 

As regards the procedure of the enquiry I am to say in the first instance, that 
the Government of India feel that, if the investigation is to be adequate and is at 
the same time to be completed within a reasonably short space of time, it would be 
impracticable to entrust the whole of the work to a single committee. The proposal 
which has so far met with approval is that there should be set up (a) a central com- 
mittee and (b) a number of provincial committees to deal with the special require- 
ments of the different provinces. Such provincial committees to consist of persons 
who have knowledge of local conditions, which will be all-important. 

To arrive at a clear definition of the scope and functions of the central and 
provincial committees respectively, it is necessary to analyse in some detail the 
subjects which it is intended that the enquiry as whole should cover, and the 
analysis arrived at in the course of the preliminary discussion is as follows : — (t) 
The regulation of banking with the object of protecting depositors and thereby 
increasing confidence in the banking system ; (2) banking education with the 

object of providing facilities for obtaining training in banking and generally of 
creating a body of people who have real knowledge of the principles and practice of 
banking ; and (3) the development and extension of banking on sound lines. The 
last item if capable of further sub-division is as follows (a) industrial banks and 
credit facilities for India's main industries like cotton, jute, coal, etc ; (b) financing 
of foreign trade, (c) agricultural credit including co-operative credit and credit 
facilities for small industries ; (d) mortgage banks ; and (e) the financing of internal 
trade in connection with all the above headings. 

It is suggested that heads (i), (2) and (3) (b) should be definitely excluded from 
the purview of the provincial committees already described and that head (3) (a) 
might also be treated from the beginning as the primary concern of the central 
committee, although it is recognised that there are certain aspects or subdivisions 
of the subject to which the provincial committees might make a useful contribution. 
The main matter for study by the provincial committees would, however, be head 
(3) (c), {d> and (e) These are, moreover, from every point fof view, the most impor- 
tant of the whole field of enquiry. Essentially, the purposes which it is desired 
to secure so far as the interests of the rural population are concerned, are that the 
cultivator should be enabled to secure the credit he needs both for the imprbve- 
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iBcnt of his land and its equipment and for the marketing of his Jproduce, and that, 
on the other hand, means should be devised to stimulate the habit of investment 
and attract banking deposits. It is suggested that bearing these purposes in mind, 
the provincial committees should conduct in a few selected areas an intensiv;e 
survey of the conditions, the existing facilities and requirements and a general 
survey of the province as a whole. 

The central committee will be constituted by the Government of India. It is 
proposed that heads (i), (2) and (3) (a) and (b) should from the beginning 
be made a direct responsibility of the central committee. In respect of the two 
latter heads it might be; convenient for the central committee to appoint subcom- 
mittees to visit the important industrial centres and gain first-hand knowledge of 
the needs of large industries and departments of trade. In addition to this the 
central committee would act as adviser to the Government of India in laying down 
at the outset the main lines on which the provincial committees should conduct 
their enquiry and later in sifting the material contained in the various report 
submitted by the provincial committees and its own sub-committees preparatory 
to the making of its own final report to the Government. 

At this point the second stage of the enquiry will be reached when the Govern- 
ment of India contemplate that they should invoke the assistance of a small body 
of outside experts (say three or four,) selected by the Government, either from 
England or from other countries with well developed systems of rural credit and 
industrial banking. These outside experts would act as advisers to the central 
committee. They would carry out joint discussions with the committee with a view 
to assisting the latter In making its recommendations to the Government of India 
as to the best way of dealing with the state of affairs disclosed by the preliminary 
enquiries above referred to. The experts will further be entitled to submit a separate 
report of their own, if necessary, to the central committee, which will include it in 
its own report submitted to the Government of India. 

As regards the composition of the committees, it :is suggested that the provincial 
committees should contain the following personnel : (1) a senior officer of the 

Government, with considerable district experience and knowledge of rural economy, 
who will be chairman ; (2) a cooperative expert to provide special experience on 
rural agricultural credit ; (3) an Indian economist ; (4) a representative of coih- 
merce ; (5) a representative of the indigenous banking community ; (6) a non- 

official with a close knowledge of the agricultural classes who represent their 
interests as classes who require credit facilities ; and (7) possibly another non- 
official similarly to represent small urban interests. The committees should be 
appointed by the Government of India in consultation with the local Governments. 

It is emphasised that the above are intended to be no more than suggestions. 
The Government of India will be glad to consider any counter-suggestions which 
may be put forward by the provincial Governments. 

It is contemplated that the central committee, which will act throughout in 
close contact with the Finance Member should include the following: — The 
members nominated in consultation with the Federation of Indian Chambers, two - 
members nominated in consultation with the Associated Chambers of Commerce, 
an Indian economist, a banker nominated in consultation with the Imperial ^hk 
of India, a banker nominated in consultation with the Association of Cooperative 
Banks, a banker nominated in consultation with the Exchange Banks' Association, 
a joint stock banker and an indigenous banker. 

The question of representation of the general interests of the public and parti- 
cularly of agriculture from the side of those who require credit facilities still 
remains to be settled. It will also be observed that no provision has been made for 
the representation of the Indian Legislature, as such, on the central corhmittee. 
This is due to the technical nature of the enquiry, but in view bf the great interest 
shown by that body in the inquiry the Finance Membe’r has agreed to keep 'in 
touch with the central committee at all stages of its activities and to keep 'the . 
leaders of the political parties apprised, by means of informal conversations,' of 'the 
prog'tess of the inquiry. " ‘ 


First Meeting of Central Committee. ' ' . 

Subject to the consideration of the views of the Local Governments, the Gov^rh- 
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incut of India propose that the first meeting of the central advisory committee should 
be held in Simla about the middle of May, when a memorandum laying down in 
some specific detail the heads of the inquiry to be undertaken by the provincial 
committees will be placed before them for discussion. 'The memorandum, as 
approved by the central advisory committee, would then be issued to the provincial 
Governments s:) as to reach them by the end of May. so that the provincial 
committees miglit have their preliminary meetings in June to settle the terms of 
their questionnaire and their detailed programme of work, and the actual enquiry 
might begin before August. An important point is that everything should be 
prepared so that a start might be made immediately after the close of the monsoon 
period- The Government of India estimate that the provir-cial committees would 
take about six months to complete their enquiry and submit tlioir reports, while 
another four months thereafter would be reipnrerl by the central advisory committee 
to finish their portion of the task. 

Opinions ok Local Govkrnmknts ixvitk n. 

I am now to enquire whether the Local Governments approve of the direction 
which it is proposed to give to the enquiry and whether they have any improve- 
ments to suggest in regard to this. I am also to ask that the viewi of the local 
Governments as regards the procedure which ii is proposed to adopt may be furnished 
as early as possible. If the local Governments agree to the procedure contemplated, 

I am to request that the names of the individuals who might suitably be chosen 
to serve on the provincial and central committees may be furnished to this depart- 
ment- Finally, I am to invite attention to the enclosed provincial memorandum 
laying down the broad lines of enquiry to be pursued by the provincial committees 
and to request that any observations* which the local Governments may wish to 
make on this memorandum may also be communicated to the Government of India 
at an early date. 

Terms of Kicferencl. 

The letter also contains the terms of reference to the proposed commission. 
The Government of India have requested the provincial Governments to make 
intensive surveys of one or two selecteci districts in each province and a general 
survey of the conditions in the province or areas as a whole in regard to agricultural 
and small industries, with special reference to the fabric of finance. 'I'hc details of 
the enquiries to be undertaken should be settled by the provincial committees 
themselves, but in order to facilitate the tabulation of the results for all India the 
following main heads under which the committees should classify the information 
and -material collected are laid down for their guidance. This should not be held 
to debar the provincial committees from investigating any special provincial 
features not covered by the heads below 
The main heads referred to above ' are : — 

{1) Agricultural Credit. 

' (a) Various items of permanent improvement to land. Credit facilities required 
and actually existing. Rates of interest and period of loans and other conditions. 
Part played by the Imperial Bank, joint stock banks, co-operative banks and indigen- 
ous banks and bankers. Scope for land mortgage banks, and for agricultural 
credit banks. Co-ordination of credit agencies. Review of the system of Govern- 
ment loans and elimination of administrative defects. 

(b) Credit facilities required for the purchase of agricultural implements and 
seed and other expenses of production. Facilities actually existing. Rates of 
interfest and period of loans and other conditions. Effect of borrowing on the 
disposal of produce. Part played by different classes of banks and bankers. 

- . (g) ^ Present methods of marketing the principal crops. Credit facilities required 
faf finandipg of products during marketing. Part played by different classes 
of and bankers, facilities for remittance. Use of negotiable instruments and 
promotion. ' Reduction of duty on bills. 

- ' (d) Voktme of agricultural indebtedness in the province and the causes contribat- 
ing to such indebtedness. Existing credit facilities for discharging debt. Part 
played by different classes of banks and bankers. 

fe) Agricultural enterprises and other small industries in the province like 
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dairy fanning, (jucl factories, cotton ginneries, sugar refineries etc. Possibilities of 
developing cultivation or of helping the cultivator to get a better return by the 
erection of such factories. Credit facilities required and actually existing, 

{II) SjTecial of the irorhing of ro-opprafive hanhs and cO’Operativr marketing 

Extension of cooperation in the direction of borrowing and lending on a provincial 
scale, instead of local units operating separately in watertight compartments. 
Relations with the Imperial Bank and joint stock banks. Present difficulties of 
financing cooperative societies, with both short and long term capital. Alleged 
competition of cooperative banks with joint stock banks. 

(ilZ) Sjoecial study of indiyrnous hanking. 

Collection of available information regarding indigenous banks and bankers and 
their methods of doing business. Shroffs, large and small, who do not usually call 
themselves bankers, should be included in the enquiry. Information should conaprisc 
capital deposits, cash balance, terms of advance, establishment, clientele, relation to 
agriculture, industry and trade facilities required, relation to joint stock banks and 
the Impel ial Bank, the attitude toward some sort of Governmental supervision and 
publicity methods to secure stability and inspire confidence. 

(IF) Investment liahif and attraction of capital. 

(i) Means or institutions in existence for encouraging the investment habit. 
Postal cash certificates and postal savings banks. Classes of population who resort 
to such forms of investment and methods of attracting other classes. Alleged 
competition' of Government with joint stock banks. Existing facility for the purchase 
and sale of Government securities. Hilton-Young Commission's proposal for the 
introduction of gold cash certificates. 

(ii) Growth of the cheque habit. Effect on the same of abolition of stamp duty 
on cheques. Other methods of promotion like payment of Government servants and 
bank employees above, say Rs. loo, by cheque. 

(iii) Branch banking and the investment habit. Experience of the Imperial 
Bank’s new branches opened under agreements. Existing difficulties experienced 
by joint stock banks in opening new branches. 

The Personnel of the Enquiry. 

Since writing the above, the Government of India consulted the Local Govern- 
ments on the provisional plan and procedure and by June 1929 decided to set 
up a Central Committee and ten Local Committees, that is to say, one for each of the 
nine major provinces, and a tenth for the centrally administered areas, namely, 
the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmere-Marwara, etc. 

The main object of the inquiry would be the investigation of the existing conditions 
of banking in India and the consideration of what steps, if any, were feasible and 
desirable under the following main heads : — 

(a) Regulation of Banking with a view to protecting the interests of public. 

(b) Development of Banking in the sense of expansion of both indigenous and 
joint stock banking with special reference to the need of agriculture, commerce and 
industry. 

(c) Banking education with a view to the provision of an Indian personnel in 
adequate numbers and with the necessary qualifications to meet the increasing 
needs of the country for a sound and well managed national system of Banking. 

The Personnel ' ' 

_ I* 

The personnel of the Central Banking Committees will be as follows :*^Sir 
Bhupendra Nath Mitra, Chairman, to commence his duties on the terrninattion 
of his appointment as Member of the Executive Council of the Governor-General ; 
Sir Purshottamdes Thakurdas, Vice-Chairman, to act as Chairman pending 
the taking up of his duties by Sir B. N. Mitra ; Messrs. D. P. Khaitan and B. F. 
Madon, nominated in consultation with the Federation of Indian Chambers ; Sir 
Hugh Cocke and the Hon. J. H. Fyfe nominated in consultation with the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce ; Dr. L. K. Hyder and Mr. Manu Subedar, Indian Economist ; 
The Hon. V. Ramdas Pantulu and Rai Jamini Mohan Mitra Bahadur, representa?- 
t\ve of the co-operative movement.; Mr, W. Lamond, nominated in consuItatiWV-'^th 
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the Imperial Bank of India ; Lala Harkishen Lai, Joint Stock Banker ; Mr. R. W. 
Buckley, representative, Exchang'c Banker, nominated in consultation with the 
Exchange Banks Associations ; The Hon. Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar and Mr. 
Jadu Nath Roy, indigenous bankers ; Mr. G. K. Devadhar, Mr. R. 
Shanmukham Chetly, Choiidhari Mukhtar Singh, Seth Haji Abdoola Haroon, Mr. 
Jamal Mohammad and Nawab Sir Sahibzada Abdul Quayum, representatives of the 
general interests of the public from the side of those who require credit facilities. Mr. 
M. K. Aravamudhu Ayangar as secretary. 

It was proposed later on to invite Mr. R. V. Masani, Secretary of the Bombay 
Provincial Committee, to act as Joint Secretary to the Central Committee. 

The Government of India wished to offer facilities to any of tlie Indian States that 
desired to associate themselves with the inquiry. 


The Coastal Reservation Bill 

Extensive alterations were made in the Coastal Reservation Bill of Mr. S. N. 
Haji which was referred to a Select Committee, in the debate held in the Assembly 
on the 13 September 1928 {Sec Rcghfer W2S Vnl IL PITT). Following is the full 
text of the Committee’s report and that of the amended Bill : — 

We, the undersigned, members of the Select Committee to which the Bill to 
reserve the coastal traffic of India to Indian vessels was referred, have considered 
the Bill and the papers noted in the margin, and have now the honour to submit 
this our Report, with the Bill as amended by ns annexed thereto 

Title and Preamble — We consider it more appropriate that the Bill should refer 
to Indian controlled rather than to Indian vessels. 

Clause I — An amendment has been made in sub-clatisc (2) consequential on the 
definition of ^‘coastal traffic'' in clause 2. 

A proviso containing a suspending clause is necessitated by the provisions of 
Section 736 (u) of the Merchant Shipping Act, (57 and 58 Viet, c, 60). 

Clause 2 — The definition of “coastal traffic" excludes port.s in Indian States and 
Aden. It further exempts from the provisions of the Act the carriage of passengers 
with through tickets and of cargo on a through hill of lading to ports outside British 
India; also of mails and pilots in certain cases. These provisions are similar to 
those of section 7 of the Australian Navigation Act, 1912-1920. It was also decided 
to exempt the carriage of oil in bulk by oil-tankers as being a class of ships entitled 
to a special consideration. 

We have considered it desirable to place subjects of Indian States in the same 
position as Indian British subjects for all purposes. 

In view of the immunity of the Rulers of Indian States from (he municipal law 
of British India, we decided that, in order that some measure of control should be 
retained, it was advisable that they should be permitted to qualify for participation 
in the benefits conferred by the Act only by holding shares, and not by owning 
vessels. 

Definitions (2) in the Bib as introduced have been consolidated in the definition 
of “Indian controlled ship." We consider it desirable in the case of a Corporation 
partnership or association to prescribe ^ a percentage of the right to profits as well as 
to capital and to provide that companies must be both incorporated and registered 
in British India in order to render control effective. We have also required that 
Mamging Director and Managing Agent, if any, should be Indians. It was further 
- deetded to include ships owned or chartered by Government in the category of 
Indmn-controlled ships. 

We were impressed with the desirability of precluding evasions of the Act by 
menMidars' but decided that the imposition of penalties or disabilities on persons 
holding ships ‘benami’ for non-Indians or on the non-Indian beneficiaries would in- 
volve very great complications. We have, therefore, decided to make no provision 
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on these lines, but desire to record our recommendations that if, when the Act is in 
operation, this device is employed with success on a large scale, counteracting mea- 
sures should be taken. 

Sub-clauses (4), (5) & (6) introduce purely formal amendments. 

Clause 3. — The retention of the expression ‘‘common carrier” which appeared 
in the Bill as introduced might have defeated the object of the Bill. This expression 
is limited to persons who are bound to carry for the public ; and shipping companies 
might have taken the opportunity to protect themselves against the operation of the 
Act by a declaration that they would not carry in all circumstances. We have 
avoided this difficulty by the use of the word “ship.” 

Clause 4.. — We Lave thought it desirable to obviate the difficulty which 
might arise if the total Indian-controlled tonnage applying for licenses is inadequate 
to the needs of the coastal traffic by providing that the Governor-General-in-Council 
should in each year after consulting the public fix the total tonnage which ought 
to be licensed and retain a power given by the proviso to clause 7 (3) in such cases 
to make up the desired total by licensing ships other than Indian-controlled ships. 

Clause 5. — In view of the provisions which we have made in clause 9 for 
penalties it was essential to require a definite form of application for licenses contain- 
ing a signed declaration as to whether a ship is not Indian-controlled together with 
relevant particulars. 

Clause 6 — In this clause we have combined clauses 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8 of the Bill 
as introduced. The yearly variations of tonnage provided by clause 7 necessitated 
the alteration of the period of validity of a license from three years to one year. 
We think that it is unnecessary to provide for renewal of licenses. 

^ Clause 7. — This clause reproduces substantially the provision of clause 9 of the 
Bill as introduced with the following modifications. — 

(I) We consider it essential that all bonafide Indian-controlled vessels applying 
for licenses in the first year should obtain them, especially in view of the fact that 
the number of such ships would not be excessive. 

(II) In order to prevent any rush to obtain qualification by exchange of shares, 
etc, at the last moment before application, we have provided that, for the first year, 
only ships which were Indian-controlled on a fixed date to be inserted in the Bill 
should participate in the privileges conferred. This date should be as nearly as 
possible the date on which the Bill finally pass through both Chambers of the Indian 
Legislature, 

(III) As explained with reference to clause 4, provision has been made for the 
licensing in each year of the total tonnage considered necessary for the needs for 
the coastal traffic by licensing ships other than Indian controlled ships if the latter 
do not apply in adequate numbers. 

Clause 8.— We were of opinion that a clause of this nature, based on clause 
286 of the Australian Act is necessary to meet temporarily the emergence of a sudden 
rush of traffic between ports or a sudden local failure of shipping. 

Clause 9.^ — We considered it desirable to particularise the offences and classes 
of offenders generally envisaged by clause 10 of the Bill as introduced. The 
penalty provided in (a) for the master of a ship is designed to provide an indirect 
means of control over persons not otherwise amenable to the law of British India. 
Sub-clause (2) was added to meet the case of an offending company or firm. 

Clause 10. — To the provisions of clauses ii and 12 of the Bill as introduced 
we have added a direction that the licenses of certain offenders under clause 9 
shall be cancelled, and have made provision for forfeiture of security. 

Clause II. — We have inserted a general rule making power subject to the 
approval of the rules by both Chambers of the Indian Legislature. 

Clause^ 12.^ — It was considered desirable to make it clear that the holder of a 
license is in no wise exempted thereby from the requirements of the Indian Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1923 relating to certificates etc. 

We are of opinion that the Bill should be republished in view of the extensive 
alteration which we have made in it. 
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Text of the Amended Bill 

The following is the text of the Coastal Reservation Bill as amended by the 
Select Committee ; — 

A Bill to reserve the coastal traffic of Indian-controlled vessels. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the rapid development of an Indian 
controlled Merchant Marine : 

And whereas for this purpose it is expedient to reserve the coastal traffic of 
India to Indian-controlled vessels; It is hereby enacted as follows : — 

r. (i) This Act may be called the Indian Coastal Traffic (Reservation) Act, ig. 

(2) It extends to the whole of British India. (3) It shall come into force on such 
date as the Governor-General-in-Council may, by notification, appoint : “Provided 
that no such date shall be appointed until His Majesty's pleasure on this Act has 
been, by notification, publicly signified in British India." 

2 . 'T"or the purpose" of this Act, unless there is anytliing repugnant in the 
subject or context : 

(t) “A ship" shall be deemed to be engaged in “coastal traffic" if it takes on 
board cargo or passengers at any port in British India other than Aden, to be 
<'arried to, and delivered or landed at any other port in British India other than 
Aden. 

Provided that a ship shall not be deemed to be engaged in coastal traffic by 
reason only of the fact that it takes on board or carries : 

(a) Passengers holding through tickets to or from a port outside British India, 
(b) cargo consigned on a through bill of lading to and from a port outside British 
India and not transhipped to or from any ship engaged in coastal traffic, (c) mails in 
the course of a continuous voyage to or from a port outside British India and not 
transhipped to or from any ship engaged in coastal traffic, (d) pilots, as passengers, 
who proceeding from the home station for the purpose of meeting vessels 
requiring their services, or who are returning to their home station after piloting 
vessels or (e) in the case of an oil-tanker oil in bulk ; 

(2) “Indian" means an Indian British subject or a subject of a Slate in Izrdia, and 
for the purpose of sub-clause, (b) of clause (3) of this section, include the Ruler of a 
State in India. 

(3) “Indian-controlled ship" means a ship owned or chartered by the Govern- 
ment, or a ship owned by or if the ship is chartered owned or chartered by — 

(a) an Indian, or (b) a company incorporated and registered in British India or a 
corporation partnership or association — 

(1) in which, in the case of a company, not less than 75 per cent of the share or 
stock other than debenture stock or in the case of a corporation partnership or asso- 
ciation, not less than 75 per cent of the capital and the right to not less than 83 per 
cent of the profits is vested in Indians in their own right and for their own benefit, 
free from any trust or fiduciary obligation in favour of any person other than an 
Indian. 

(2) ^^ on which the Chairman of Board of Directors and the “Managing Director, 
if any" and not less than 75 per cent, of the members of the Bord of Directors are 
Indians ; 

(3) which not less than 75 per cent of the voting power is vested in Indians ; 

“Provided that voting power vested in an Indian shall be deemed not to be so 

vested, ' if, by any contract or understanding or otherwise, it is arranged that such 
power is to be exercised directly or indirectly in behalf of any person other than an 
mdian j and (4) ‘^of which the Managing Agent, if any, is an Indian or the Managing 
Firm, if any, fulfils the conditions specified in clauses i, 2, and 3 

(4) “license" means a license for coastal traffic issued under this Act ; 

(5) “notification" means a notification in the Gazette of India ; and 

(6) “prescribed" means prescribed by rules made under this Act. 

3^ No ship shall engage in coastal traffic unless it is licensed for the purposes 
under this Act. 

Govcrnor-General-in-Council shall, in each year not less than two 
months before the date on which it is intended to issue licenses, by notification pub- 
hsh an estimate of the total tonnage which is, in his opinion essential for the needs 
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of the coastal traffic in that year, and invite opinion as to such estimate and fix the 
Lte on which such opinions will be taken into consideration and the date up to which 

aoplications for licenses may be made. . , . ■ • i * t i 

The Governor-General-in-Council after considering any opinions which he 

may receive before the date so fixed, shall determine and publish by notification the 

total tonnage essential for the needs of the coastal traffic ^ 

c. (i) Any person desiring to engage in coastal traffic in any year may within 

the date fixed under sub-section (i) of section 4, apply for a license. 

(2) Every such application shall be the prescribed form, and shall contain a 
signed declaration stating whether the ship in respect of which the application is 
made is an Indian-controlled ship and such particulars as may be prescribed to 
enable the Governor General-in-Council to satisfy himself as to the accuracy of 

6 The Governor-General-in-Council may, subject to the conditions hereinafter 
contained in section 7, after considering the applications, issue license in the pres- 
cribed form and on the prescribed conditions _ to ships of aggregate tonnage not 
exceeding the tonnage determined under sub-section (2) of section _ 

(2) A licence shall be valid only for the year in respect of which it is issued. 

(3) Before issuing a licence, the Governor-General-in-Council may require from 
the person applying therefor such security not exceeding 50,000 rupees the 
Governor-General-in-Council may think fit, for compliance with the conditions thereof. 

7 <i) in respect of the first year after the commencement of this Act, licences 
shall be issued to all Indian controlled ships in respect of which applications for 
licences have been received which were Indian-controlled ships on the day of 

apphcation^eg^rd to the second, third and fourth years, licences shall be reserved for 
Indian-controlled ships up to an aggregate tonnage of two-fifths, and four-fifths, 

respectively of that tonnage determined for that year under sub-section (2) of sec. 4 

(3) in respect of every year after the fourth year, licences shall be issued to Indian- 

controlled ships only : . r r . r T J* 

Provided that if, after every application for a licence in respect of an Indian- 

controlled ship has been considered, the aggregate tonnage of the Indian-controlled 
ships which have been licenced is less, in the second, third, fourth year, than the 
tonnage up to which licences have been reserved for Indian-controlled ships under 
subjection (2) or in any year, after the fourth year, than the tonnage determined 
under sub-section (2) of section 4, the deficiency may be made good by the issue of 
licences to ships other than Indian-controlled ships. 

8. If the Governor-General-in-Council is satisfied that no licensed ship is available 
for, or that the service rendered by licensed ships is inadequate to the needs of the 
coastal traffic to or from any pirt or between any ports in British India and 

(b) is desirable in the public interest to take action in this behalf, the Governor- 
General in Council may issue permits in the prescribed form to licensed ships to 
engage for a period not exceeding three rnonths in coastal traffic, ^ subject to such 
conditions as may be specified in the permits, and nothing in section 3 shall apply 
to a ship to which such a permit has been issued the continuance of the permit, 

9. (i) Any person who — 

(a) is the owner, charterer or agent or has command or charge of a ship which 
contravenes the provisions of section 3, or (b) contravenes the conditions of a license, 
or (c) signs a false statement or false declaration in an application for a license, 
knowing the same to be false, 

shall be punishable with simple imprisonment not exceeding six months, or with 
fine not exceeding ten thousand rupees, or with both. 

(2) When a person punishable under sub-section (i) is a company, corporation, 
partnership of association, any secretary, director or other officer or person concerned 
with the management thereof shall be punishable as provided in that sub-section, 
unless he proves that the offence was committed without his knowledge or without 
his consent. 

10. (1) Where any person is convicted of an offence under clause (b) or clause 
fc) of sub-section (i) of section 9, the licence in respect of which the offence has 
been committed shall be cancelled. 
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(2) If in any olher case the Governor-General'in-Coancil is satisfied that there 
has been a breach of the conditions of a licence, the Governor-General-in-Council 
may cancel the licence : 

Provided that no licence shall be cancelled unless the holder thereof has been 
given an opportunity to show cause against the cancellation.. 

(3) Where any licence is cancelled under this section in consequence of a breach 
of the conditions thereof, the Governor-General-in-Council may direct that any 
security taken under sub-section (3) of section 6 for compliance with such conditions 
shall be forteited in whole or in part. 

II (i) The Governor-Generaldii Council may, by notification, make rules 
carrying out purposes of this Act. 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing power, 

such rules may provide for all or any of the following matters namely : — ’ 

(a) the form of licences (b) the conditions of licences ; (c) the manner and form in 
which application for licences shall be made ; (d) the [)articulars to be contained 
in applications for licences ; ond (e) the form of permits. 

(3) No notification shall be made under sub-section (i) unless it has been laid 
in draft before both Chambers of the Indian Legislature and has been approved by 
a Resolution of each Chamber, either without modifications and additions to which 
both Chambers agree, but upon such approval being given, the notification may be 
issued in the form in which it has been so approved. 

12. Nothing contained in this Act shall derogate from any of the provisions of 
the Indian Merchant Shipping Act, 1923. 



The U. P. Jails Committee Report. 

The Government the United Provinces appointed on June 5, 1928, a c_ nvnitlee 
composed of Sir Louis Stuart (chairman), Mr. Hafiz Hidayat Hussain and Pandit 
Tagat Narain (members) to inquire into : — 

fa) the iail administration of these Provinces in general with particular 
reference to the present state of discipline ; (b) the organization ol the )ail 
services with particular reference to the management of Central Prisons ana the 
larger district jails ; (c) the adequacy of supervision ; (d) the possibility of 
expansion of education of juvenile prisoners and of vocational training ; (e) any 
cognate matters ; 

and to suggest such measures for improvement as may appear necessary 
or desirable with an estimate of the cost where improvements involve increased 

expenditure. 


The Indian View. 

Following are extracts from the note of Pandit Jagat Narain and Mr. Hafix 
Hidayat Husain on the treatment of prisoners 

How to treat the different classes of prisoners, European and Eurasian, 
Political and Better Class, is a question which cannot be easiy answered. Having- 
regard to the conditions prevailing in India a just and fair solution of the problem 
is very difficult. We believe that any solution proposed by us without paying 
due regard to Indian sentiment will be unacceptable and unsatisfactory. 

No self-respecting Indian can agree to any differential or special treatment 
being meted out to anyone in Indian jails on the ground of his race, creed or 
colour. And if be finds that such treatment is sanctioned by the Government 
then it is bis duty to raise his voice in protest. 

Special treatment is accorded to European prisoners which extends to 
diet, clothing and accommodation. The question naturally arises, why this 
differential treatment is meted out to Europeans only? In discussing this 
question in his note Sir Louis Stuart has remarked “that this differentiation 
is rightly justified by the fact that the diet of an Indian prisoner would disagree 
with the health of a European prisoner and that a diminution below a certain 
point in the amenities of life granted to him will operate too harshly on him.'’ 
We are sorry to say that we cannot agree with this opinion and have come to 
the conclusion that this differential treatment is based on the ground of race, 
creed an 1 colour. We are prepared to accept this argument as sound provided 
its application be extended to the Indian prisoners who belong to the educated 
and upper classes of Indian society. 

W’e wish to make it clear that we in nc way directly or indirectly desire 
that any privileges enjoyed by the European prisoners should be taken away 
from them provided that the same privileges be also extended to Indian prisoners. 
But if the lot of Indian prisoners similarly situated, better educated, occupying 
a higher social status, and used to a higher standard of living cannot be improved, 
then surely this differential treatment will not and cannot be tolerated by Indian 
public opinion. There are only two alternatives open to Government — either 
to treat all alike or to give difierential treatment to Indians, whom we have 
called “ better class prisoners.” It is ^open to Government to decide which of 
these alternatives to choose. 

Regarding the disparity of rations issued, we were informed that scale No. 
I is meant for those Europeans who arc 120 lbs. or more in weight, and a 
European requires more food because he is heavier in weight. In reply to this 
we maintain that at least 50 per cent, of the Indian prisoners will weigh r 
raaund and 20 seers i.e., 120 lbs., and if the issue 0/ diet is to be regulated by 
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consideration of weight — we do not contend that it should not be so-— then the 
complaint of the Indian prisoners that they are underfed is fully justined. 

We are under the impression that quantity for quantity a European eats 
less than an Indian per day, one being a meat eater and the other being 
principally*a vegetarian whatever may be the difference in the food values ot their 
diets. Even if vve be wrong in our impressions, the raising of a false issue of 
food values and chemical values of different kinds of food cannot meet the 
objections raised by us. 

Although the clothing given to European prisoners is^ not very good it is 
not degrading. But that issued to Indians is wholly insufficient. Tme question 
remains why an educated Indian or a better class prisoner should be compelled 
to wear “ jangias all the year round and not a European who is more used 
to wear shorts outside the jail. But the greatest unfairness and injustice is 
done in the issue of blankets. A European prisoner sleeps inside his cell. 
During the winter months he is protected from cold winds, whilst the vast 
majority of Indian prisoners sleep in an Association Barrack which is open 
from all sides. Not withstanding this a European prisoner gets three blankets 
and the other gets only two, one of which is always an old one. 

The only inference that can be drawn from the facts stated above is, that 
this differential treatment has for its basis considerations of race, creed an 
colour. We believe that if Europeans be treated in our jails in the way in 
which Indians are treated there will be such a tremendous agitation in Europe 
and elsewhere that the Government will be compelled to change its way. 

To meet these objections, sometimes a lame answer is given and that is 
that the rules have empowered Jail Superintendents to issue extra articles or 
to change the prescribed diet on medical grounds and •that Superintendents 
do so in some cases. -It is not necessary for us to show that the reply is absolutely 

unsatisfactory, and does not meet the point at all ^ 

Even the highest in the land is treated in a different way from the European 

prisoners. , ^ 

The principle that there should be no special treatment where the onence 
in itself involves moral turpitude or moral degradation, whatever be the motive 
or whatever be the previous circumstances of the criminal appears on the face 
of it to be sound. But after careful consideration we refuse to accept it. 
it be applied to the case of European convicts? If not, then we strongly object 
to its being applied to Indian prisoners alone. 

Is a villager who commits theft to provide food for his starving family, an 
Indian treasurer of a bank who forges documents or fabricates false accounts, 
a greater moral leper compared to a European who forges books of ac<^unt, 
or issues bogus cheques and thereby cheats a large number of firms, or a Euro- 
pean Banker who floats bogus companies or issues fraudulent balance-sheets i 
If they are equally morally degraded then why should one get only “ chapatis 
and dal” and the other get sugar, tea, butter, cutlets and potatoes? 

About 75 per cent, of our jail population consists of labourers and clothing 
and accommodation is not satisfactory and should be improved. 

Europeans and Eurasians should not be deprived of the diet, clothing and 
accommodation allowed to them under the present rules provided Iniians of 
equal status and equal criminality receive the same favoured treatment. 

Conditions of society in India are such that differential treatment of better 
class prisoners is permissible. 

Having regard to differences in race, creed and habits minor differences 
in the details of diet and clothing should be allowed. 

The standard of living to which a better class prisoner was used should be 
considered regarding his diet, clothes and accommodation because diminution 
below a certain point in the amenities of life granted to a person used to a better 
standard of living operates very harshly upon him. 

There should be an appreciable difference in the treatment of those who arc 
guilty of an offence involving moral turpitude and those who are not guilty of 
an offence involving moral turpitude. 
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Those whose guilt does not involve moral degradation (both Europeans and 
Indians, political and non-political) should be centralized if possible at one 

place preferably Dehra Dun. i „ „ 

There is no doubt that the question of the treatment of what arc known 

as ‘^Indian political prisoneis ” has excited a considerable amount of con- 
troversy. It is maintained and urged with great vehemence that the treatment 
meted oiit to the Indian political prisoners is absolutely different from what 
is meted to such persons in England. We have not been referred to any 
law, rule or regulation in support of this contention. We have done our best 
to find out whether it is so but we have failed, and are driven to the conclusion 
that no such distinction is made between any criminals in Ji.ngland. 

As we recommend that all those offenders whose offence does not involve 
moral turpitude and whose social status and mode of living is different from 
the rest of out jail population should receive special treatment and as we believe 
a majority of political prisoners defined by us will be covered by our general 
recommendations, it is not necessary for us to make any recommendations in 
favour of political prisoners as such. In our opinion they will come under the 
heading of better class prisoners. 

The Better Class Prisoners will include educated middle class men and men 
of better social status who are used to better mode of living whether Indian or 
European. These can be conveniently divided into two groups : (i) Those whose 
guilt involves moral turpitude and degradation and (2) those whose guilt does 
not involve moral turpitude or degradation. We were obliged to divide them into 
the above two groups because of the fact that European and Eurasian prisoners 
in our opinion receive preferential treatment on the ground of their race, creed 
and colour and which in our opinion is not justified. After careful consideration 
we are prepared to recommend preferential treatment, to both the groups with 
some difference. 

Most of our jail population are poor agriculturists and labourers. At least 
50 per cent, of them are better clothed in jails and have the certainty of getting 
two meals per day. If a prisoner used to a better standard of living is compelled 
to take the “ chapatis ” and “dal” provided by jails he is practically punished 
twice over by the issue of this penal diet to him. By working on drawing water, 
flour mills and oil mills instead of being reformed he feels degraded and loses his 
self-respect. 

We have recommended certain improvements in the diet, clothing etc., etc,, 
of an ordinary prisoner. With those improvements we recommend the same 
treatment to the group of prisoners whose guilt involves moral turpitude with 
this proviso that if they want a cot, bedding, shoes, sheets, “ ghi,” sugar and 
milk, etc, they should pay for them. For European and Eurasian prisoners of 
this group v;e recommend bread, butter, rice, “ dal vegetables and potatoes as 
food to be supplied by Government. But it they want sugar, tea, meat and milk, 
etc., they must pay for it. Similarly they must pay for pillows, sheets, cots, etc., 
etc. Both Indians and Europeans of this group should be treated alike. There 
will naturally be difference in their food and dress. If an Indian prisoner of this 
group is used to the English mode of living he should be treated exactly like 
his fellow European prisoner. No punishment should be awarded to an Indian 
prisoner of this group and no hard labour should be taken from him which is not 
awarded to or taken from a European of this group. 

Those whose guilt does not involve moral degradation should be centralized 
at one place— preferably Dehra Dun if sufficient accommodation is provided. 
This group would consist of both Europeans and Indians, politicals and non- 
politicals, whose guilt does not involve moral turpitude. The Government will 
have to bear all their expenses. We leave the classification of better class 
prisoners in the hand of the trial court. 

Chairman’s Note. 

The Chairman in a separate note said : — 

I am in accord with some of the conclusions at which Pandit Jagat Narain 
and Hafiz Hidayat Husain have arrived, and I consider that there should W 
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differentiation of treatment in the case of certain Indian convicts, whose former 
manner of life has been such as to render jail conditions peculiary unpleasant to 
them. But the remedy which I wish to see applied is not the remedy which the 
other members would apply. 

They are ready to leave the treatment of European and Anglo-Indian con- 
victs as it is at present, provided that certain concessions are made to certain 
classes of Indian convicts. They would, however, give e.pctly the same treatment 
to European and Anglo-Indian convicts, if those concessions are not made. 

I am not in favour of treating European convicts in the same manner as 
the ordinary Indian convict is treated in any circumstances. I am strongly 
opposed to any European convict being given Indian clothes, and the diet of 
“ chapatis, dal ” and vegetables which form the diet^ of the ordinary Indian 
convict. I do not base my views upon any racial distinction. I have alvyays held 
the view that the punishments to be inflicted upon Europeans, who commit offences 
should be no less than the punishments inflicted upon Indians vvho commit the 
Same offences, and I defend the differential treatment of Europeans not because 
they are Europeans but on what I believe to be the fact that their health would 
suffer unfairly if this differentiation of treatment were not made. 

I am strongly opposed to a differential treatment of a man who has committed 
a crime involving moral turpitude because he belongs to the upper classes and 
would give it only upon a consideration of his health. Where a member of the 
upper classes has committed a crime which in itself has degraded him to lower 
than the level of a working man there should be no differentiation. But where 
the crime is not of that character I am ready to accept a certain differentiation 
based upon habits of living which will be determined on the nature of the crime 
and the previous habits of the criminal. 

When I find, as I have found, men belonging to higher society in India who 
have taken part in gang robberies, and while taking part in such robberies have 
associated with professional criminals and members of registered criminal tribes, 
have spent the night in the jungle in their company, and have eaten together with 
them, I fail to understand how such persons can claim differential treatment on 
the ground of their social position except for reasons of health. Not only have 
they forfeited their social position : they have accepted the standard of living of 
the lowest while the crimes were being committed. They cannot with any 
reason complain if they are made to adopt the same standard when they are 
suffering punishment for the crime. 

But where the crime in itself does not involve moral turpitude I am ready 
to accept a differentiation of treatment and the manner in which I consider this 
differentiation should be made is as follows : — 

A special jail should be constructed in Dehra Dun for the reception of: — 

(1) European and Anglo-Indian male convicts either habitual or non-habitual, 

(2) European female convicts either habitual or non-habitual, 

(3) Iiidian convicts who have adopted the European mode of living who have 
committed offences not involving moral turpitude, 

(4) Indian convicts of a superior class who have committed offences not 
involving moral turpitude. 

There is another point however on which I cannot agree with the other 
rnembers. They would leave the classification of the Indian convicts, confined in 
the Dehra Dun jail to the courts. According to my view, the courts should 
suggest, but no Indian convict should be sent to Dehra Dun until his case has 
c^en considered by the Local Government and his case has been accepted by 
. them as justifying differential treatment. 

Other Recommendations. 

-Among other recommendations the Committee made the following : — 

, 1 , appointment of a Deputy Inspector-General not only to assist the 

insp^tor- General m his inspections, but for the performance of certain other 
specified dnties. 

A Secretary Inspector to supervise routine work in the Inspector-General’s 
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(3) A Supervisor of the Public Works Department to be attached to the office 
of the Inspector General to prepare plans and estimates. 

(4) The retention of medical officers as Superintendents of Jails. 

(5) No Superintendent of a Central Prison should be retained in collateral 
charge of a District Jail. 

(6) The post of Superintendent of Central Prison should not necessarily be 
reserved for I. M. S. officers. 

(7) Whole-time Superintendents should be appointed to the larger Dist. Jails. 

(8) The executive side of Central Prisons should be increased by the addition 
of three Deputy Jailers. 

(9) The staff of the Jailer in Central Prisons should be increased by two, 

(10) A special allowance for the executive staff of Central Prisons. 

(11) The executive staff of Central Prisons should be recruited separately. 


Extension of Assembly’s Term. 

On the 23id May 1929 a Gazette of India [Extraordinary) contained the following 
announcement by His Excellency the Governor-General ; — 

v ordinary course of events I should have dissolved the Legislative Asstmbly 

about the end of September in order to allow of elections being held in time to permit the 

egis ative Assembly to meet in January, 1930. Having regard to the position of public 
T uot propose, as at present advised, to take this action and it is proper that 

1 should indicate the reasons which have led me to this conclusion. 

‘At a time when political interest in India must necessarily be centred upon the 
uture constitutional changes that must in due course be considered by Parliament, there 
are evident disadvantages in holding elections for the Assembly on the eve of the publica- 
icn of the report of the Statutory Commission. Although it is possible that some at least 
0 t e reports of the provincial committees may have been published earlier, the publica- 
ns.^ Vf report of the Statutory Committee and possibly of some of the provincial 
mittees can bardiy, so far as I can predict the course ot events, be expected before the 

beginning of next year. At the time, therefore, when the 
normally be held there will inevitably be speculation as to the possible 

foundation, will be widely published. The resulting uncertainly could not fail to be 

would in such circumstances be 

^ {J ischarge their respective responsibilities at this important juncture. 

ihr> then arises how far I should exercise the power to extend the life'of 

Assembly which is conferred upon me by the Governnaent of India Act. 1 have receivtd 

postponed until it S 

fiuevpstion hnt any constitutional changes into operation. 1 have considered this 

of ^thT nrp.P^f subsequent to the conclusion 

on the actual thought it better to come to no final decision at present 

arJpc nf ^ rcconsider the matter before the necessity 

normal tern. ^ extension of the life of the Assembly beyond its 


Pt. Motilal’s Statement 

Motifa^^Nph*lTf the eubj'-ct of a keen political discussion and Pandit 

sutmlfto Committee issued the follo.tg 

Bomhav^on ^ members of the All-India Congress Committee a* 

fjon.r J be 26th May with reference to the recent pronouncement of the Governor- 

n . f life of the present A8Scmb“ I prom Ld to Sh 

TJr.l l m t*’® Goyernor-General’s reply to the te eVrat^ I had 

Section ^ Preside^fpater to Sm mj 

made ih. .tot \ faols, His reply was received on the afternoon of the 25tb after I had 
ad the statement above referred to and the All-India Congress Committee had ^e«d 
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the resolution authorizing the Working Committee to take action matter aa'f hTd 

Patel’s teleeram showed that it was sent after a reference to the Viceroy, but aa i nan 

already & latter direct I felt that I should wait for his reply 

any use of President Patel’s telegram. On the 27th May I received a 

ViLroy saying that he had no objection to my making puhlie use of the 

by President Patel and adding that he had written me a letter on the sub]eot. 1 returns 

to Allahabad yesterday and found His Excellency’s letter awaiting me. 

President Patel’s Telegram. 

The fads are clearly stated in the telegram of President Patel ^ 

follows ‘ Your telegram. At some stage last sfseion you wanted the f 
the question of the extension or otherwise of the life of the Assembly and or t a p P 
YOU requested the Leader of the House for a day which he declined to grant. ^ ^ . 

upon wanted to move an adjournment of the House to discuss the improprie y os 
refusal. 1 saw the Yiceroy and told him about the convention in the House of h-ommons 
that the Leader of the Opposition was entitled to have a day to discuss any question oi 

public importance. He said that the matter proposed to be discussed was one wittiin nis 

exclusive prerogative and the President could not admit an adjouinment motion on 
refusal by Government to give a day to discuss such matter. I expressed my ipssen 
and pointed out that the Assembly was entitled to discuss the question as to w a 
advice Government should or should not give the Governor-General in the matter 
The Viceroy said that he was not under the constitution bound to seek or accept 
the advice and, therefore, he would disallow the motion for adjournment. He t en 
took me into his confidence and said that it was not at present necessary ® 

Leader of the Opposition to have the question of extension discussed in the Assembly, 
for so far as be was concerned, although he had not finally made up hia » 
he thought it very improbable that he would extend the Assembly and that I s ou 
convey that message to Pandit Motilal and also that if he changed his mind therea ter 
he would let him know of it in time so that Pandit could give notice of motion for 
adjournment. In any case he would have to disallow such motion under the powers 
vested in him if the President admitted it and was prepared to face criticism. I convey ec 
the message to you and you dropped the idea of moving the adjournment. At a later 
date in the session, Viceroy says, he spoke to me again on the subject and asked me to 
give you further message that he saw no reason to anticipate that be would change his 
mind about extension but it was probable that he would not make up his mind finally 
till after the Assembly session was concluded and might then change it. He, therefore, 
wished me to warn you of the possibility so that be might avoid incurring any charge 
of bad faith later. I have no recollection of this second message, but we were discussing 
many other matter and 1 am bound to take Viceroy’s word on the matter. 1 understand 
His Excellency is writing you personally.’ 

Although President Patel has no recollection of the second message of the Viceroy 1 am 
assured by His Excellency in his letter that he has a very clear recollection of it and 1 
fully accept that assurance. The fact, however, remains that the message was never 
conveyed to me and that 1 was deprived of the opportunity to raise the question in the 
House which was essential from the point of view of the CoDgress. 


Country’s Besolve. 

The Indian National Congress at its Madras session in 1927 passed the following reso- 
lution : — 

‘ Whereas the British Government has appointment the Statutory Commission in 
direct disregard of India’s right of self-determination, this Congress resolves that the only 
self-respecting course for India to adopt is to boycott the Commission *' at every stage and 
in every form.’ 

This was followed by the resolution carried in the Assembly on the 11th February, 
19^9, declaring that ‘ the present constitution and scheme of the Statutory Commission 
ap wholly unacceptable to the House and that this House will therefore have nothing to 
the Commission at any stage and in any form 

. ' March, 1928. the budget demand for the expenses of the Statutory Commission 

was iF^cjged by the House, 

^ attempt, to extend the lives of the present Legislatures with a view to bring 

t;^. ^rmtry the recommendations of the Statutory Commission is obviously an 
deSance ot the country’s resolve to have nothing to do with it ‘ at any stage and in 
any form ’. The -discussion tvhich I was prevented from raising through no fault of mine 
wa^intended to obtain the verdict of the House on this point, 
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The resolutiou passed by the Congress at its last session in Calcutta clearly shows 
that after the Slet December, 1929, it will have other things to concern itself with than 
Statutory Commissions and their recommendations. 

A Clear Cut Issue. 

The only reason given by the Viceroy for CKtension is that ‘ there will inevitably be 
speculation as to the possible recommendations of these bodies, and forecasts, most of which 
must necessarily be without foundation, will be widely published.’ So far as the Congress 
is concerned there is no room for any speculation and forecasts whatever. The issue before 
it is a clear cut one and that is ‘ Is India to have a constitution framed by herself or 
one imposed upon it from outside ? ’ The Congress has given its answer and will abide by it 

The possible period of extension foreshadowed by the Viceroy goes far beyond the 
reason assigned for it. His Excellency says : ‘ I have received strong representations to 
the effect that the elections should be postponed until it would be p jssible to bring any 
constitutional changes into operation,’ and it is on’y in view of the ‘ uncertainty of 
the time table,’ that his Excellency has come to no final decision on the suggestion. This 
means that the general elections may be held over till the constitution recommended by 
the Statutory Commission has received the sanction of Parliament and became an accom- 
plished fact. What will then be the issue before the electorates 1 It cannot be the 
Statutory Commission or their report whatever else it may be. 

Congressmen not to Attend Legislatures. 

In view of the fact that the Viceroy has not finally made up his mind the Working 
Committee after careful consideration haa for the present issued “ ad interim ” instructions 
to the Congress members in the various Legislatures to be followed pending further 
developments. The following resolution was nnanimously adopted by the Working Com- 
mittee on the* 26th May and is now published for general information and strict compliance 
by Congress members of the central and provincial Legislatures 

‘ In view of the fact that the postponement of the dissolution of the central and 
provincial Legislatures is a clear attempt on the part of the Q-overnment to prevent the 
electorates from expressing by their votes the declared opposition by the people to the 
Statutory Commission and the whole policy underlying its appointment and functioning, 
this committee resolves : — 

(a) that all Congress members of the central Legislature and of any of the Provincial 
Councils, excepting Bengal and Assam, shall abstain fiom attending any meeting of the 
said Legislature or Councils or any of the committee appointed by them or by the Govern- 
ment till such time as the A. I. C. C. or the Working Committee decides otherwise. 

(b) that the Congress members of the Legislatures shall henceforth devote all their 
available time to the carrying out of the Congress programme. 

Provided that the Congress members of the Bengal and Assam Councils shall after 
being elected attend only one meeting for the sole purpose of registering their names,’ 




Indians in East Africa. 


The following note on the position of Indians in East Africa was submitted 
to the All-India Congress Committee by Mr. U. K. Oza, Editor of the “Democrat,” 
Nairobi : — 

There are about 70,000 Indians in Kenya, Zanzibar, Tanganyika and 
Uganda together. These countries form a group of Norih-East African terri- 
tories belonging to Britain. Of these Tanganyika, formerly German East Africa, 
is held under a mandate from the League of Nations, Zanzibar is an Arab state 
under the protection and suzerainty of Great Britain, the coast-line of what is 
now known as Kenya, including Mombasa is held on behalf of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar to whom a rental is being paid every year, Kenya proper is a crown 
colony and Uganda is a conglomerate of native kingdoms and minor chiefships 
over which Britain exercises a protectorate. 

Indians have been settled in Zanzibar and on the coast for several centuries. 
They held a position of great trust and political influence at the Arab Court of 
Zanzibar long before the British came and the first British relations with Zanzibar 
began in discharge of the obligations the Government of India owed to the 
Maharao of Cutch whose subjects in the main the Indians at the Sultan’s Court 
were. All along the coast there are Indians who have never seen India, who have 
made Africa their home, have taken native women to wives and who lead a full 
social life in Africa without any reference to India. They own a vast amount 
of property, have built splendid and substantial houses, temples and mosques 
and some Indian firms carry on trade even to-day in their own vessels. Indians 
in Tanganyika own vast sisal plantations, and the coast is practically in the 
hands of Arab, Swahili and Indian merchants and landowners. 

When the Government of Great Britain decided to build the Kenya and 
Uganda Railway or the Uganda Railway as it was originally known, Indian 
staff, labour and materials were largely employed. This history of this costly 
enterprise has not yet been written except partially in a book called “the 
Maneaters of Tsavo ” which narrates how the African lions took their toll of 
valuable Indian lives in order to open the way for British colonization. The 
Indian trader and artisan followed and in many cases preceded the railway until 
to-day Indian shopkeepers and Indian carpenters and masons are to be found in 
the deepest recesses of British East Africa, hundreds of miles inland, pioneers of 
civilization and trade, the real flagbearers of Britain, 

The economic life of Zanzibar is even now entirely in tbe hands of Arabs 
and Indians. The Germans knew the value of the Indian traders and allowed 
Indians unrestricted admission in Tanganyika. Our people play a useful and 
valuable part in the economic life of Uganda which centres round the growing 
and ginning of cotton. It is only in the Crown Colony of Kenya that Indians 
labour under heavy economic disabilities. 

In the same way Indians have their due share in the political life of 
Zanzibar. In Tanganyika and Uganda representative institutions have not yet 
come into existence but a distinction is made in the number of non-ofificial 
nominees to the Legislative Councils of both the territories. The Council in 
Tanganyika consists of five non-official Europeans and two non ofi&cial Indians 
besides officials. That in Uganda has two non-official Europeans and one 
non-official Indian, besides officials. The latter in both cases are alwavs exclu 
sively European. ^ 

In Kenya though so far an official majority has been maintained the 
principle of electoral representation has been applied. The immigrant *com- 
munites have been divided into two separate electorates — European and Indian 
and the adult member of each race votes foi: a member of his own race through 
his own electorate. , ® 
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A separate electoral register is maintained for the Indians. The Europeans 
have II seats on the Council while the Indian community have only five. The 
principle has been laid down that ttie Indians should have ‘‘ adequate represen- 
tation for their interests.” It may be noted in passing that the numerical strength 
of the Indians everywhere is much greater that that of the Europeans. In Kenya 
there are 26,000 Indians, in Uganda about 11,000 and in Tanganyika about 
15,000 compared to 12,000 Europeans in Kenya, 1700 in Uganda and 5000 
Europeans in Tanganyika. 

In 1927, the Government of Great Britain appointed a Commission now 
known as the Milton Young Commission to inquire into and report on the possi- 
bilities of uniting Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika and ultimately Zanzibar in 
an East African Federation under a Governor-General. The report of this 
commission has been published last January, and discussions are proceeding at 
the present moment in East Africa as to the action to be taken on the report. 
The final determination of the position of Indians both in the political and 
economic life qt Kenya will ultimately affect once for all the position of Indians 
in other territories. It is therefore very necessary that political Leaders in India 
should have a clear grasp of the situation and of the issues at stake, so that 
when the time to take a decision arrives, no propaganda or vague promises 
should delude them into accepting as victory what really may be an inglorious 
defeat. In the course of this note I shall stick to the issues at stake in Kenya and 
point out the dangers of these issues being replanted in other territories and leave 
the Indian people to take their own decisions. 


The Economic issue in Kenya. 

Kenya is divided into three belts of land — the fertile coastal belt, the 
waterless, desert lowlands and the fertile highlands. The costal belt is only 
13 or 14 miles wide, the desert tract is just sheltered behind the coastal belt 
and the highlands are supposed to begin from Kiu and extend inland to Fort 
Ternan, The lowlands have never been distinguished by actual description or 
definition from the highlands but may be said to begin from about 270 miles and 
ending near about 539 miles inland from the coast. 

It was about 1903 and 1904 that the Government of British East Africa 
as it was then called entered upon a policy of alienating vast tracts of African 
lands to British aristocrats and capitalists, in many cases without charging 
anything and in others charging only a nominal value. The process went on for 
some years till a solid block of the most fertile land of the colony passed into 
the hands of British farmers. In order to make room for British settlement in 
these regions the ‘‘ Masai ” were divided and removed to practically waterless 
narrow tracts and Indians were refused land in that area. Though in 1903 it 
was announced that there would be no discrimination with regard to land 
amongst subjects of his Majesty, an announcement in 1908 promised the Highlands 
to Europeans alone. It was this promise which was made so much of by the 
Europeans in 1922-23. 

The practical reservation for some years in the beginning and the actual 
reservation of the^ highlands for the exclusive settlement of Europeans has 
compelled the Indian community to restrict its activity to trade alone. Coffee, 
maize, wattle, ghee, butter, sugar, wheat — all these are products of the high- 
lands and are the monopoly of the white farmers. As stated above the lowlands 
are a waterless desert tract which has not even been properly surveyed. The 
Government of India have been asked in the past to send out a land expert to 
investigate the suitability of lowland areas for cultivation and settlement but so 
far no reply has ever been received. A resolution to this effect has once more 
been passed duri^ the last session of the Congress and it remains to be seen 
response the Government of India make to this suggestion. 

^ country are as stated above 

lap^wised by a handful of ^^ite farmers. The Government cf the colony have 

de^topment of the highlands the basis of their policy and Kenya suffers 
ftomihe con^quences of this policy. ^ 

• flour, butter, ghee, 

^unber, etc. but the cost of production and transport is so high that at every 
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stage they require protection and subsidy. The Indian population are the 
largest consumers of their products and it is they who pay for the protection 
afforded by the Government of Kenya to local products. This is done not by 
means of subsidies but by means of extremely high tariff vvaVs, and manipulation 
of railway freights. Indian cotton piecegoods are .further distinguished by a 
diflference in the method of levying custom duty. 

Kenya is essentially an agricultural country and the only area in which 
agriculture could be carried on with profit is the area of the highlands. This 
is reserved for the Europeans. There is no scope for industrial development 
in Kenya. Wherever there are opportunities of agricultural or industrial 
work, Indians have not neglected availing themselves of them. The largest 
sisal plantations in Tanganyika belong to Indians. The largest sugar-cane 
plantation in East Africa and the only one in Uganda belongs to an Indian, 
The Same gentleman who owns this sugar-cane plantation also owns the largest 
sugar manufactory in East Africa. The Khalfan,Soap Manufactory in Mombasa 
is a very flourishing concern and about 96 per cent of cotton in Uganda is 
ginned by Indian proprietors of ginneries. Prohibition from owning land in the 
highlands of Kenya and the deliberate neglect in surveying land in the low- 
lands place theiindian community at a great disadvantage. The Indians arc 
compelled on this account to confine themselves to townships and unless they 
follow a liberal profession, even the best of them have to restrict themselves 
to trade or subordinate Government service. That the Indians have no economic 
future in East Africa has been noticed by the Hilton Young Commission also. 
It is therefore necessary that we should exert ourselves on this side and seek 
to undo the great injustice perpetrated on us in the shape of the reservation 
of the highlands of Kenya. And the earlier, the better. Such highland patches 
are now being thrown open for settlement in Tanganyika and in Uganda and 
once these territories are drawn within the orbit of Kenya, the same policy 
will be pursued there. It will be a mistake to’ rely on the mandate protecting 
our interests. 

In order to secure the highlands being reserved for the Europeans a system 
of land reserves is being developed in Kenya. The highlands form a white 
reserve, while the native tribes have been allotted land in narrow areas situated 
away from highways and the railway. The natives cannot settle or own land 
outside the reserves. Thus most of the lands originally forming native pasture 
lands and reserve stock against necessity of more extensive cultivation has 
been confiscated* for being made over to white farmers and exploiters. These 
native reserves are neither^adequate for the future needs of the tribes to whom 
they are respectively allotted nor comprise the best of lands. 

Our Land Policy in Kenya, 

The land policy of the Indian community of Kenya came up for discussion 
on the ist of March, 1929 when the All Kenya Standing Committee met to 
consider the report of the Hilton Young Commission. Inasmuch as the whole 
question of imperial policy in Kenya was under review, the Committee felt 
justified in treating the issue as open for revision and reconsideration and the 
following resolutions were unanimously passed. These were subsequently 
endorsed by the full Congress. 

Resolutions. 

The Committee is of opinion that 

(a) In view of the inability of the native population to protect themselves 

from unfair expropriation by non-natives under a system of free 
competition for land, adequate areas of good land should be reserved 
for them to meet their immediate and prospective needs. 

(b) Such reservation should be inviolable, except in that with the permis- 

sion of the Central authority small sites may be alienated for 
commercial and industrial purposes, 

(c) Natives shall be free to acquire land outside the reserves. 

(d) The immigrant communities without distinction of race should not be 

allowed to acquire and own more land than they can bring under 
beneficial occupartion within five years. 
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(e) All alienated land not so brought under beneficial occupation should 

be subject to graded taxation. 

(f) There should be no racial discrimination in the grant or transfer of 

land as between immigrant communities. 

The resolutions have a twofold object in view. The Congress has accepted 
the principle that native interests should be paramount and therefore the utmost 
facilities should exist for the sons of the soil to acquire and ovvn land wherever 
they like ; secondly the principle of reservation of areas for immigrant commu- 
nities on' a racial basis has been definitely repudiated. The white farmers and 
the Government of Great Britain reopened the issues of 1923 by asking for 
a constitutional advance of a threatening character and the Indian community 
of Kenya feel that they are justified in re-stating their opposition to the land 
policy of the Government of Kenya. It seems that the members of the Hilton 
Young Commission were led either by the officials of the Government of Kenya 
or by representatives of the Government of India into believing that there had 
never been a real demand for Indian settlement in Kenya. The A K. S. C, 
found it necessary to correct this mis-statement of facts and had to place on 
record that “ The observations of the Commission (page 29) that there is no 
real demand for Indian settlement in Kenya are not ‘well-founded as the needs 
of Indian settlers for suitable land and facilities for successful farming were 
not sympathetically met in the past and Indian settlement needs only encourage- 
ment such as is given to European settlers to develop.” 

I should strongly recommend that the Government of India and Indian 
Princes should assist emigration to East Africa on organized lines. Even 
European settlement in Kenya has to be assisted and encouraged in England. 
Indian agriculturists need to be persuaded to emigrate and their natural timidity 
requires to be overcome by dissemination of information and schemes of settle- 
ment. There are vast areas of suitable land in the highlands of Kenya, in 
Tanganyika and in Uganda and much pressure on Indian land may be relieved 
by large scale purchasers acquiring land and {parcelling it out amongst small 
tenant farmers or by the Government and Princes acquiring land in Kenya 
for the settlement of small peasant proprietors. 

Trade, Commerce and Industry. 

Indians do not labour under any special disabilities in respect of trade, 
commerce and industries and I am very happy to note that the relations of 
Indians and Europeans are excellent in the field of commerce and retail trade. 
But the organization of Indian trade is not sound and the absence of an Indian 
Banking House inflicts great hardship on Indian enterprise. East Africa’s 
trade with India in cotton piccegoods has considerably dec lined within recent 
years and Indian firms have taken no pains whatever to develop relations with 
Africa. The only territory in which Bombay firms have offices is Uganda 
where cotton ds grown, ginned and prepared for export. The absence of a 
Bureau for information in India is a great handicap. East Africa offers a very 
advantageous field for Indian piecegoods and other articles. The trade delega- 
tion of the Government of India has made several recommendations already. 
But the general feeling in East Africa is that until we are in a position to have 
cur own mercantile fleet and an exchange bank, we shall not be able to make 
much headway. Ihe Congress Party in the Assembly should however press 
for the establishment of a Bureau of Trade and information in Bombay with 
branches in suitable countries. It is also necessary that an effort should be made 
to strengthen our position in East African Commerce. Retail Trade or Commission 
Agencies of overseas manufacturers can in no way secure a permanency of 
footing so that if we are not able to get the present land policy in Kenya revised, 
we shall have to strengthen our footing in commerce. The Congress can assist 
thie Thdian Community in East Africa by sending out a body of expet ts to 
“ explbre the possibilities of developing East Africa through Indian agency. 

' _ The Political Issue. 

,^Ever since, constitutional organization began in Kenya, the position of 
Indians has been ^ precarious. The white farmers of Kenya, a more handful 
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at present, formed the determination of planting in the midst of an over- 
vhelming number of Africans and Indians a white dominion and with this end 
I'n view assigned to the Indian community an inferior political status and a 
restricted interest in the political life of the country. The Indian community 
were not slow to recognise this and as soon as possible organised a strenuous 
resistance to the attempts of the whites to place them in the back ground. The 
consequence was a long controversy which was unjustly ended by the Imperial 
Government in 1923 by the p ublication of the white paper of that year. This 
document reserved the highlands for the European farmers and thus relegated 
the Indian community to a position of permanent economic inferiority. It also 
placed the Indians on a scpaiatc electoral roll and reserved five seats for them 
on a legislative council consisting of about 37 members. Some very strange 
arguments were used against the Indians by white farmers during the course 
of this controversy. It was allegetl that the influence of the Indians on the 
native population was unwholesome, that the political, economic and residential 
segregation of Indians was necessary in the interests of the native and the 
European populations, that it was the duty of Britain and the British to keep 
unalloyed for introduction amongst the natives what they called a Western 
Christian civilization, and that in order to maintain the predominance of the 
British element in politics and of British ideals in the development of the colony 
it was necessary to assign a status of political subordination and segregation 
to the Indians. All means of unscrupulous propaganda were used to vilify 
Indian culture and once when the colonial office contemplated placing In ’ians 
on a footing of equal citizenship with safeguards for the preservation of British 
interests and predominance of British ideals of administration through what 
has now come to be known as the Wood-Winterton Agreement, threats of open 
rebellion were freely used and some preparations were also made. 

The Indian people of Kenya have always been willing to guarantee that 
during any period that could be visualised we shall not make use of our ^numbers 
to swamp the Council and attempt to Indianise the colony. With a view to this 
Indian leaders in Kenya have from the start advocated a specially^ restricted 
franchise now termed the “ civilization franchise Any adult who is able to 
read or write English or who has property of the value at least of £ 2 ^^ or who 
occupies premises of this value may possess a vote. This brings on the register 
about 15 p. c. of the present population of Indians. After about a generation 
probably the whole Indian population of Kenya may qualify itself for such a 
franchise. But in order to guarantee to the Europeans that we have no desire 
to Indianise the colony, the Indian Congress in East Africa has offered to accept 
reservation of first seats only for Indian members. The rest of the seats it is 
offered will be filled up by Europeans elected by constituencies composed of 
Indians and Europeans together, also including qualified natives, registered 
on a common roll, 

A Round Table Conference discussed this basis first in 1921, but it was of 
no avail. Since the publication of the white paper of 1923 the Indian people 
have consistently refused to accept a position of political inferiority and have 
adhered to their demand of a civilization franchise. But the decision has been 
treated"' as a settled fact and till 1927 there seemed no possibility of getting the 
issue reopened. In 1924 a campaign of non-payment of poll tax was attempted 
but it ended in nothing and in 1925 the Government -of Kenya offered to secure 
representation of Indians on the legislative council by Government nomination 
if the Indian community refused to make use of the communal electorate. 
was accepted but in 1926 the present Governor of Kenya intimated to the 
Congress that from the beginning of 1927 wheri the term of the nominated 
members was to have ended, he would not continue the system of nomiiiations. 
The community was alarmed and sought advice from the Government of India 
and some Indian leaders. They counselled acceptance of the communal electorate 
under protest and without preju lice to their demand for a common roll ^nd 
common fianchise. The Congress at Mombassa in 1926 theremre decided on 
this course and as the voters' list was not ready, asked the Government to 
extend the term of the nominated members for one year and to hold the elections 
in 1928 after the communal register of voters was prepared* 
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In^ the beginning of 1927 there seemed to be no prospect of securing a status 
of political equality in Kenya. Everybody including Indian leaders thouc^ht 
that the fight was over and that we have had the worst of it. The Governor 
of Kenya went to England in the spring of 1927 and expressed satisfaction 
that the Indian question was at an end. Had he stopped there and let a year 
or two pass, probably that would have come true. But thinking that the Indians 
would not reopen the question he pressed the Imperial Government to take 
steps to^ bring about a Federation of East African territories. Jn July 1C27 
the White Paper appointing the Commission and laying down its terms of 
reference was published. This white paper concluded with stating that no 
change would be made in the position assigned tc Indians in 1923 buT included 
in the terms of reference the questions of a further step to wards constitutional 
advance m Kenya and the association of immigrant communities in the 
trusteeship of the natives. 

i, , community was seriously alarmed. The white paper of 102':; 

had laid down that the interests of the natives would be held paramount in 
^enya and tl^t the trusteeship would be exercised by the Government of Great 
Britain through the Government of Kenya and its officers. It had also definitely 
laid down that responsible Government was not to be thought of in Kenya within 

j visualised. Two years ago the Ormsby-Gore Commis- 
on had visited East Africa and had found that the territories were not rine 
for a federation. P® 

. now the Indian question was confined to Kenya alone but the 

11 1 white people of Kenya were so great that it was 

nfh hands that once united in a federation the spirit of Kenya would affect 

t^jntones and a serious menace to the interests and rights of the Indian 
1‘esident in other territories would come into existence. After great 
and of anxious discussions, the Indian community of Kenya 

territories fn decided to oppose the idea of a federation of East African 

constitutional advance in Kenya tending to place the 
the Oligarchy in a position of unhampered power and domination over 

of '•'““sands Of Indians and natives and to insist on the reservation 

mended thaffh"^* hands of the Government alone and in case it was recom- 

trusteMhln ^ nop-official European community should be associated in native 
themselvps’ Or.*” fil™ share also in the interests of the native communities 

future attackfnn h. ‘o. safeguard ourselves from 

ofthe cnmmr,n°V^^ positiou It was also decided to reopen the question 

a commnnT — AH bodies which were based on 

randum settinv*' fif th representation were vacated and a memo- 

could take anv sC; Th were broken off by themselves before they 

constitute TsnffiT't guarantee offered did not 

tan nnnffl® safeguard and that th* Indian community should expressly 

r Western stS f “''f.E“^°yan:maiority in the legislatur^e of Kenya Tnd 

clause in thl fnfff t ”sgot'ators refused to insert a Safeguarding 

be enacted without legislation affecting the Indians would 

eb-mimmities hav*^e'Tr?fted*^ furAJl^a°°^t*°°'rh ^928 after which the 

of Associatibns anri tVie. r u sessions of both the Convention 

4 month ato* cnnHmifrf fh '“r'*'® beginning of this year, the latter only 
ftlrthef cnnvprQot'rx policy of the last year. While the door is 

l^ie^ urenareH^ tn°'^ negotiations and the Indian community of 

P make sacrifices, the ereneral nf tfipi 


.-r- „ ,ifXt,£'°"'J^^®,®^P'fi«s,thegeneralsenseoftheeom- 

^R^^rinfernellafifft compromise on the question of 
Cabinet of l&rBaldwin -f® Parliament have elicited the fact that the 

nation franchi^, A Reuter’s ^ ^ question of the civ/i/- 

^ ter s message dated the 20th April stated that according 
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to Mr. Amery the main basis of the franchise in Kenya could not be altered 
except with the consent of the whites, Indians and Africans. The fatuousness of 
this rep'y is obvious. The Indians demand that the present basis of the franchise 
be altered at once. They have demanded it ever since it came into existence. 
The Africans have been introduced here unexpectedly. They are not vocal and 
know that African native bodies not under missionary influence will welcome a 
change in the basis of the franchise. The white farmers of the highlahds will 
not give any consent to an alteration. They have said so in their latest mani- 
festo on the Hilton Young Report and threatened Government with vigorous action 
in case an attempt is made to force the report on them. But the Europeans 
of the coast and in the commercial world, the European consumer on whom the 
policy of white farmerdom presses heavily are tired of the farmers. Mombasa 
Europeans have already expressed dissent from the general policy of the Con- 
vention of Associations, and the European heads of some important Nairobi 
firms require only to be persuaded to put thiir signatures to a grant of the 
civilization franchise to East Africa in substitution for the communal franchise 
at present in existence. 


The report on the political issue. 

The report of the Hilton Young Commission has not been unanimous on the 
Indian claim for the common franchise. The three members of the Commission 
have expressed the view that ‘‘inasmuch as the progress of the territory must 
depend on co-operation between the races, the ideal to be aimed at is a common 
roll on an equal franchise with no discrimination between the races.” It is at 
the same time clear that this ideal can be realised only by consent and that the 
consent of the European community can only be obtained if they are given a 
feeling of security that their interests and institutions are not in danger of being- 
overwhelmed by the mere numbers of the other communities. Such security 
cannot be provided on the basis of adult suffrage. The first step, therefore 
would seem to be that before new franchise qualifications are fixed, the High 
Commissioner should institute a test census or some other form of enquiry tb 
ascertain fot each constituency the approximate number of persons of each racial 
community possessing the proposed qualifications. 

The Chairman of the Commission differing from his colleagues in that the 
ideal to be aimed at is a common roll on an equal franchise ” states that he is 
unable to agree to this.^ According to him “ The advantages of the communal 
system under the conditions are very great and I am unable to go further 
thp the argument of the rest of the chapter, the effect of which is to leave 
things in this matter as they are for the present, and to trust to the future to 
evaluate the relative weight of the arguments stated for communal represen- 
tation or a common roll and the effect upon the problem of reconciliation and of 
growing confidece and stability.” 


me Indian Attitude. 

. Indian attitude in this respect may be once again stated. The community 

in Kenya IS prepared to guarantee if guarantees can be given without loss of 
national prestige and self-respect and without any harm accruing to the highest 
ideals of Indian culture and civilization, that at no time in the future that can be 

any attempt on the part of the Indians to force Indian 
ideals of civilization or social life on the Europeans. The Indians of Kenva are 
also prepared to be represented by Europeans except in so far as seats reserved 
for Indian mernbers of the legislature are concerned, which seats will be so 
reserved not because Indians want them to be so but because such reservation 
will constitute an effective guarantee to the Europeans from the Indians that the 
latter have no desire to d(^jnate affairs in Kenya unduly and to the detrl- 
inent of the former. After this it is the considered opinion of the Indian leaders 
of common roll and the common franchise are the only effective 

s::ss’'ofSr.™ ““ ^ 

, 1 . ’1 another point in thte background too. India has put forwrard -a, 

demand for dominion status. The corollary of this demand in the coloniMii, 
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naturally a demand for perfect political equality abroad, If we consent to an 
inferior status in a crown colony, the natural conclusion is that we shall be 
satisfied in spite of our demands with a very much inferior status at home. Our 
consent to accept an inferior status in the colonies, in other words to accept 
the communal basis of representation will be both inconsistent with our political 
aspirations at home and insincere. Just as we ask for dominion status or in- 
dependence in India, in the colonies we have to ask for complete political equality 
or for being represented like other independent nations by a consul. 

It will be highly useful if the All-India Congress Committee recommend 
to the Congress in East Africa to carry on a fight for the achievement of perfect 
equality of status in East Africa as the only goal consistent with India’s demand 
for dominion status at home and to do all that can be done in order to allay the 
fears of the European minority regarding the unalloyed preservation of their 
culture and civilization. 


Western Standards of Life. 

But while guaranteeing the Europeans the integrity of their own culture 
and civilization our own culture and social life, of course in the best form, should 
also be safeguarded. I am not prepared to contemplate a position in which 
the 70,000 Indians of East Africa would be entirely Europeanised and lead 
European home and social life. The vague manner in which we have accepted 
Western standards of life in South Africa has raised grave suspicions in East 
Africa that for the sake of conciliating a minority of Europeans who are accorded 
a political influence out of all proportion to the number or interests, our own 
culture and civilization are also going to be bartered away. It is very necessary 
that these suspicions should also be laid at rest. 

The Indian community of Kenya is, so for as I know, quite prepared to 
concede that the progress and development of the political, economic and civic 
life of the colony must take place on the most modern lines accepted by the 
civilised world of to-day and which are neither Western nor Eastern. It may be 
pointed ouj that the reorganization of all Eastern countries including India 
is proceeding along those lines and the Indians of Kenya have no interest in 
reproducing medieval or heathenish conditions of life anywhere. At the same 
time there should be the fullest freedom for social life and religion so long as they 
do not outrage the moral sense of the community or principles of civic sanita- 
tion. The liberty of preaching religion and culture should also be guaranteed. 

The European agitators of I9'23 made much of the many s''cial evils that 
exist among the Indian people and demanded that it was necessary to restrict 
Indian influence on the Africans to as narrow a field as possible. While most 
of the allegations were grossly exaggerated, I should consider it essential that 
the undesirable features of our social life in India should not be allowed to have 
any existence in the colonies While we may claim that our prejudices and 
predilections should be respected or at least considered, it is our duty to respect 
the prejudices and predilections of other people living with us side by side. 
While there are Indians of a very high type in East Africa to associate with 
whom^ is a matter of privilege even for a first class European, the generality 
are still backward and hardly understand their civic and social responsibilities. 
To a certain extent it is essential that these should be compelled to adopt a 
certain specified standard of life and to that end we owe a duty to our European 
co-citizens of East Africa. 


^ The Government of India, the Indian Princes and the Indian National 
Cpngre,ss ought to tackle this problem at once unless they are all prepared to 
that Indians out of India should accept ‘‘ in toto ’’ a completely 
^^tandard of life or vacate the territories in which they are at present 
that there should be no restriction on the immigration of 
Indiafi^^tijtp East African territories, then we have to act here and now. We 

intending emigrants into the rights and duties of colonia 1 life. 
-Government of India, the Indian Princes and the Indian 
elational Congress should cooperate actively in this respect. 
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The Natives of East Africa, 

I lay special emphasis on this point because we are living side by side with 
-a very imitative race of men — the African Natives. Their interests have been 
placed in a paramaunt position all over East Africa and at any time their opinion 
regarding our usefulness in colonial life may be invoked and used against us. 
The policy of the East African Indian National Congress has always been to 
seek the goodwill of the natives and to be in close touch with them. That policy 
remains untouched and the demand for association in native trusteeship adum* 
brated in the Indian memorandum to the Hilton Young Commission did not 
arise from any conflict of views or interests but from the necessity of claiming 
it in view of its having been claimed by non-offlcial Europeans and the great 
possibility of their having it. If the non-oflicial Europeans are to be associated 
in the trusteeship of the natives with the Government, the pernicious influence 
of the former can only be counter-balanced by the Indians being similarly asso- 
ciated. The ideal condition of course will be that no immigrant non-official 
community should be associated with the Government in the matter an 1 the 
Indian community have repeatedly demanded that native affairs should be 
reserved in the hands of the Imperial Government and that the official majority 
should be maintained for at least a generation in the constitution of Kenya. 

Apart from being officially associated in or kept away from the trusteeship 
of the natives, a spirit of sympathy and co-operation with the natives ought to be 
developed and Indians should initiate and participate in all activities tending to 
the enrichment and betterment of native life. 

Administrative disabilities. 

The concentration of the attention of the authorities of the colony on making 
Kenya a white colony has brought in its trail several glaring administrative 
disabilities, some of which will automatically disappear when the equality of the 
Indians with the Europeans is recognised while for the removal of others an effort 
will have to be made. Some of both varieties are mentioned below. 

No trial by Jury. 

While the European subjects of His Majesty are entitled to be tried by a 
jury of their own countrymen, the same right has not been accorded to Indians. 
This has often resulted in miscarriage of justice. The request for the extension 
of this right to Indians has not yet met with a refusal. A stereotyped reply 
that the question is still under consideration has always been returned, the last 
being about the middle of 1928. 

Education. 

The Government of Kenya run a Boys’ High School in Nairobi, another 
in Mombasa and a Girls’ School in Mombasa. The late Sheth Abdul Rasul 
Alladina Visram donated the spendid building now occupied by the Mombasa 
School and a school house for locating part of the institution at Nairobi has 
almost been completed at Government expense. In Mombasa, Nairobi, Nakuru 
Naivasha, Eldoret, Kikuyu, Gilgil and some other places the Indian people 
resident there run their own schools either for boys or girls as the first need may 
be. There is a grant-in-aid code in force but most of the schools mentioned 
above excluding those at Naivasha and Nairobi have been waiting for grants 
for the last two years. The Nairobi and Mombasa schools are afffiiated to the 
London University. There is no provision for collegiate education. A few 
teachers on the staff of these two institutions and a headmaster of a district 
school at Machakos are trained and hold Indian diplorhas in training but the 
general standard of education is low and there are no local facilities for the 
training of teachers. The staff of privately managed schools leave much to be 
desired in the matter of staff and equipment. 

It may be noted that the Government of Ktmya levy an education cess of 
one pound per annum per every adult Indian male. Besides this every school 
boy has to pay fees for being educated and private schools are maintained 
from specially collected funds. Thus the Indian tax-payer has to bear a 
threefold buiden. Even with bearing this facilities for the e^ucatioij of Jad 4 h 
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children are in no way adequate. The per capita ” expenditure for European 
boys is greater than that for Indian boys. Government institutions at Nairobi 
and Mombasa excluding the Girls’ School at Mombasa are under European 
Principals and it seems that the Government have definitely adopted the policy of 
maintaining Europeans at the head of Indian schools. 

The Congress session at Mombasa has passed a resolution requesting the 

Government of India to send out an Indian educational officer to East Africa to 
investigate the whole problem of Indian education in those parts and to make 
suggestions. If the All-India Congress Committee instruct Congress representa- 
tives on the Indian Legislative Assembly to press for this, a great service will 
be rendered to the Indians there. 

Hospitals and Medical facilities. 

There are no hospitals for Indians. European hospitals maintained by the 
state do not admit Indian patients who are generally treated in hospitals foi 
Natives. Medical facilities are hopelessly inadequate. 

Administrative Services. 

Indians in the Civil Services are not allowed to rise to positions of trust and 
responsibility nor are Indians recruited to fill higher grades of the Colonial Civil 
Services. 

Travelling on Railways. 

Though there is no visible discrimination while travelling, Indians are always 
allotted separate compartments and the use of waiting rooms is not permitted. 

Residential Segregation in Townships. 

This was given up in 1923 but in practice Europeans and Indians are still 
segregated in different residential areas. 

District and Township Boards. 

Representation is not accorded to Indians in proportion to their numbers 
and interests. 

Other Public Bodies. 

The above is true with respect to several other Gwernment bodies while in 
others no representation is accorded to Indians, particularly on boards relating 
to Railways, Land, Native Land Trust, Public Health, etc. 


The Hilton Young Commission Report. 

It will be remembered that in 1923 (See Register 1923 Vol. II) the British 
Government surrendered to the threats of rebellion of the white settlers in East 
Africa, withdrew the Wood-Winterton agreement and betrayed the cause of In 
dians there. Lord Delamere and his co-workers were however not satisfied with 
the*gains then made ; all this time they have been clamouring for a non^official 
majority in the Legislative Council and the formation of a Federation of Eastern 
Africa. The recommendations of the Hilton Young Commission gave them the 
beg^inning of a federation and a non-official majority. 

^ The report of the Commission was issued on the i8th January 1929. It is a 
*c|is^Iy_P'rmted document of over 350 pages and while the main recommendations 

unanitnous, there are additional sets of recommendations 
/^^J^^^Gbfeman regarding the Legislative Council of Kenya as well as on the 
, territories. The Commission consisted of the Rt. Hon. Sir Hilton 

((atanrmap\ §ir Reginald Mant, Sir George Schuster (Finance Member 
of the of India) and Mr. J. H. Qldh^n). Th® following is a summary 

^ 'T 



tHE HILTON YOUNG COMMISSION REPORt i^t 

In the report the Commission explained the governing ideas which had influ. 
enced their recommendations “ vis-a-vis*^ the terms of reference. At the outset the 
Commission thought that there was need for a new conception of the relations of 
the Imperial Government to non-self-governing dependencies of the type found in 
Eastern and Central Africa. The Commission found that in the struggle between 
the various local communities, anxious to manage their own affairs, and the 
Imperial Government resisting the relaxation of a close control, it was possible to 
devise a form of Government which, while ensuring the Imperial direction ot 
policy in essential matters, allowed room for the development of local Government. 

The majority of the Commissioners agreed that responsible Government was 
out of the question within any period of time that need now be considered. A 
closer union of the territories of Eastern Africa under a Governor-General would, 
the Commission opined, act as a link betweeen the local Governments and the 
Colonial Office and such Imperial control was expected to provide helpful guidance 
on the main lines of policy. The right to direct this policy was retained by the 
Imperial Government, not only because of its responsibilities for the native 
population in each separate territory, but also because of its wide interests 
throughout Africa in regard to which a consistent policy must be followed. As 
the whole population, native and non-native, must with the advance of civilisa- 
tion and development of the territory, move steadily forward in the direction of 
increasing political responsibility, it was necessary, said the Commissioners, to look 
forward to the day when the immigrant communities and the natives would to- 
gether control the whole business of Government. They added that white and black 
races could for a long time to come, possibly for all time, develop in the main 
with the greatest advantage to each along different lines. ‘ Our idea is that, 
while each pursues its own distinctive and natural line of development, they may 
be able to settle down together in a single state without fear of struggle for 
domination, provided there is available an impartial arbiter to decide the issues on 
which there is a conflict of racial interests. It can be the destiny of the Imperial 
Government to fill this role.’ 

Another guiding idea was that the territories of Eastern Africa could never 
be wbitemeffs countries in the sense that they could be populated and developed 
by a permanently settled self-sufficient white race, performing for itself all tasks 
of manual labour, but that they can constitute in the form of a settled area 
important outposts of British civilisation capable of doing great good. In the 
light of these guiding ideas the Commissioners made proposals answering to their 
terms of reference. 

Firstly, they opined that the time rvas not yet ripe for any drastic or sudden 
change to secure more effective co-operation between the different Governments 
by means of a federation or closer union. 

Co-ordination of policy was an essential need and, as the first step towards 
mis the Commission recommended the appointment of a Governor-General for 
Eastern Africa to act as a personal link between the Secretary of State and the 
various local Governments and to hold the position, as it were, of a permanent 
chairman with full executive powers of a Standing Conference of the three 

immediate preliminary step, it was proposed to appoint 
a High Commissioner in order to inaugurate enquiries and joint discussions on 
questions of native policy ; secondly, to promote unified control of services of 
common interests and settle on a fair basis any immediate cause of difference ; 

^ discuss locally and work out arrangements for introducing the 

modifications proposed in the Kenya constitution. The results of the preliminary 
enquiries shoi^d be reviewed by His Majesty’s Government and, if then thought fit, 
tne p^t of a Governor-General of Eastern Africa should be created. The plan 
included changes of organisation both in Africa and in London. 

’s powers will be particularly to direct the course of 
native policy and to supervise its working and he will work with advisory Councils 
in respect of general matters and of transport and customs. 

V . ^^^i^ission next faced the question of the powers and composition of 
me various Legislative Councils. The recommendations involved no change 
because no subjects will be withdrawn from the purview of the local Legislatures 
but the central authority will exercise powers of supervision. The only cxcepti^jh 
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was in Kenya, where, as a condition of the abolition of the official majority in the 
Legislative Council, powers were reserved to the central authority to ensure the 
passing of measures for certain purpose in order to enable him to veto the 
decision of the majority of the Council, especially to ensure inter-racial justice. 
As regards the composition of Legislative Councils, no change was recommended 
in those of Uganda aud Tanganyika. In regard to the Kenya Council, the 
Commission as a whole recommended the appointment of four additional members 
nominated by the Governor to represent native interests, making with the member 
at present nominated for this purpose five such representatives, and a correS' 
ponding reducation of the present official members. This was intended as a first 
step in a progressive reduction in .the proportion of official members in the 
Council to be undertaken in proportion as the main lines of imperial policy in 
regard to natives and non-natives become generally accepted . 

Consideration was to be given to the replacement of adult franchise in Kenya 
by franchise depending on civilisation qualification. The nature of the tests to 
be imposed was a matter for enquiry by the High Commissioner in discussion with 
the Kenya Government and the representatives of unofficial communities. The 
changes which the new franchise qualifications would effect in the respective 
numbers of European and Indian voters should be made clear to the leaders of 
both the communities and the High Commissioner was to endeavour to induce 
them to come to an agreement on the question of election on a common roll. 

Concurrently with the changes proposed in the composition of the Kenya 
Council the Governor-General was given special power to enact legislation and 
secure supplies which he would regard as essential for the discharge of his respon- 
sibilities contrary to the vote of the majority of that Council. The commissioners 
remarked that they advocated the raising of the franchise qualification in Kenya 
on the broad ground that the civilisation test was the best suited to the conditions 
in East Africa, 

Discussing the Indian claim to a common frahehise, the report observed : 

‘ Inasmuch as the progress of the territory must depend on co-operation between 
the races, the ideal to be aimed at is a common roll on equal franchise with no 
discrimination between the races. It is at the same time clear that this ideal 
can be raised only by consent and that the consent of the European community 
can only be obtained if they are given a feeling of security that their interests 
are not in danger of being overwhelmed by the mere numbers of other communi- 
ties. Such security cannot be provided on the basis of adult suffrage. The 
figures to be collected as a result of the High Commissioner’s enquiry on the basis 
of civilisation qualification will be laid before the leaders of both the communities 
and a fresh attempt made to see whether an agreement can be reached in 
regard to the question. It may be that a revision of the franchise will not in 
itself effect a reconciliation of differences of view. Our hope is that our report 
may suggest fresh lines of approach to the political problems of Eastern Africa 
and that its recommendations may contribute to the growth of a spirit of co- 
operation, increasing the chances of a plan being devised which will do justice 
to the legitimate intercs:s of both the communities,’ 


These observations are at the conclusion of the chapter relating to the Indian 
claim for common franchise. In the body, however, the view-point of the Indian 
community is explained. On this question the commissioners acknowledged the 
assistance given by Kunwar Maharaj Singh and Mr. Ewbank. The report stated : 
‘'Indians do not claim representation in proportion to their numbers but effective 
r^resentalion of their interests and equality of political status. We understand 
that their main objection to the present system of communal representation is 
that, in their view, it conveys an implication that they are inferior to the white 
ten^ants and is, therefore, galling to their self-respect. In order to remove 
plix^tion they were prepared to accept the proposal in the Wood-Winterton 
, report, to admit not more than one-tenth of their number to the fran- 

seek not political domination but a recognition of their right 
to equality of treatment with other British subjects within the 
r.^Enropean representatives did not base their opposition to the 

ground of racial prejudice. As the pioneers of 
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British civilisation, their ideal is to create a political unit in Kenya, modelled 
on British institutions and embodying British standards of efficiency in adminis- 
tration. They are not satisfied that if the initial limitation of the strength of the 
Asiatic vote is safeguarded, that can be permanently maintained.’ 

The commissioners observed that issues involving fundamental racial interests 
must be determined in the last resort, not by the voting strength in the Council, 
but by an impartial tribunal representing the Imperial Government. The chair- 
man differed from the rest of his colleagues in regard to the composition of the 
Kenya Legislative Council and adhered to the view that the system of a common 
roll for European and Asiatic voters was ideally the best suited to the conditions 
of Kenya. 


E. A. Indian National Congress. 

The eighth session of the East African Indian National Congress was held 
at Mombasa under the presidency of Pt. Hridaynath Kunzru. The following is 
the address delivered by the Pan. lit on the occasion : — 

It will be observed from the brief summary that I have given of the most 
important recommendations of the Commission that they do not advance the 
position of the Indian community. It remains practically 'where it was. It is 
a distinct moral gain to the community that the Commission expresses its 
approval in principle of the Indian demand for a common electoral roll, and 
proposes that the High Commissioner should endeavour to induce the parties 
concerned to recognise that its acceptance will lay the foundation for the assured 
progress of Kenya in future. The value of such an attitude on the part of the 
Commission cannot be overlooked, but there is scarcely anything in its proposals 
which is of direct advantage to the Indian community. There is no suggestion 
in the report calculated tc strengthen its influence or add to its power. Such 
proposals as have been made for increasing the political importance of non- 
natives apply to whites only. Even the question of the further alienation of 
land to immigrants in Kenya and Tanganyika has been considered only in 
relation to Europeans. From their own individual standpoint Indians cannot 
view the report with enthusiasm, but they have not failed on that account to 
express their strong apprectiation of the main considerations which have 
guided the Commission’s recommendations. They have declined to take a 
parochial view of the report. While criticizing individual recommendations, 
as citizens of East Africa, they have recognised the valuable service which 
the Commission has done by endorsing the principles of native trusteeship 
laid down in 192^ for the guidance of policy in East Africa. The maintainence of 
these principles should never have been in doubt but their authoritative reitera- 
tion by a Commission appointed in the circumstances I have already described 
will be a landmark in the history of East Africa. 

Reminiscent of the Threats of 1923. 

In painful Contrast with this is the attitude which the Kenya Europeans 
have adopted towards the report. They had represented to the Commission 
that ‘ Kenya is not prepared to enter into any federation scheme unless she is 
granted a step towards self-government/ and their failure to achieve their 
object has led them to advocate the complete rejection of the report. ‘No 
progress is possible unless the Imperial Government repudiates the main report’s 
fundamental conception regarding self-government in the future’, they said in 
their strongly-worded protest cabled to London soon after the publication 
of the report. They have also repudiated as impracticable any attempt to 
mould political institutions in such a way as to admit of the direct participa- 
tion of the natives in the central Government ‘ within any measurable period 
of time.’ The Secretary of State was also reminded in language reminiscent 
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of the temper displayed in 1923 that ‘ by banging the door on any prospect of 
ultimate lesponsible government the report is sure to bring about more vigorous 
action on the part of the Colonists to assert their point of view and ambitions.* 
An influential organ of European opinion in Kenya expressed the view that 
‘ any economic advantages which may appear attractive in a scheme for closer 
union should be subordinated definitely to the task establishing the 'future 
politically.* It would be unfair, however, to regard this as representing the 
point of view of all Europeans. Such an attitude has not found favour in several 
important quarters. In particular, it has been repudiated by the European 
opinion in Mombasa in spite of up-country influence. 


‘Settlers’ Rule. 


As the persistent efforts of a small British community to gain control of 
the entire machinery of government is responsible in no small measure for the 
racial tension which had sprung up in Kenya and for its continued existence 
it is desirable to consider this matter a little more fully. It is not my intention 
to recapitulate^ the main arguments again against allowing a small fraction 
of the population to acquire unchecked ascendency, which have been set forth 
with great cogency and lucidity in the report of the Commission. 1 shall try 
only to deal with the arguments which I know are urged to justify the ambition 
of the European community to be the source of all authority in Kenya. There 
should be no bar, it is urged, to the development of Kenya on lines on which 
other British Colonies have progressed. It is a slur on Britishers who are 
domiciled here to suppose that they are inferior in initiative, vigour, and capacity 
for government to British settlers elsewhere. The burden of proving that there 
are reasons for treating Europeans in Kenya differently from the self-governing 
communities in the British Empire is on those who want to keep them perpetually 
in ofiicial^ leading-strings. Those who argue in this way seem to me to forget 
the essential difference between Dominions like Canada and Australia and a 
colony like Kenya. Self-government in these Dominions implies the rule of a 
community over itself. But the withdrawal of Imperial control from Kenya 
will result, not in self-government, but in the imposition of the rule of the British 
community over a large African population and over other immigrant communi- 
ties, one of whom, the Indian, outnumbers it in the proportion of two to one. 
If there is to be no self-rule, and ihe rule of one community over another is to 

be maintained, the arguments in favour of a change in the form of government 
all to the ground. 


Analogy of South Africa. 

In South Africa and Rhodesia the conditions appear on a superficial view 
to be Similar TO those prevailing hei^. But while in the former the proportions 
between whites to Africans is i : 4 and in the latter as i : 20, in Kenya it 

pointed out by the Commission, it remains to be seen 
whether the problem of the relation of the natives to the whites will be satisfac- 
tonly solved in Rhodesia. Another factor which differentiates Kenya from the 
^ existence of immigrant communities much more numerous 

man tne European community which cannot be ignored, from the cultural, 

economic point of -view. Besides, the analogy of South Africa is 
not a happy one. Even those who quote the precedent of South Africa in their 

inequality between whites and non-whites 
should form the foundation of the 
^ ptoblems of South Africa should be 

if happened in South Africa and Rhodesia 

■:^Md be followed mKtnyT. countries 

' put forward in favour of the demands of the whites is 

maintenance 

SSe all clTar thy 

are wTvv'ncrki supposed he in danger unless the white settlers 
Me responsible government. The methods and institutions which they 
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look upon with approval were evolved and established at a time when their 
population here was appreciably less. If these processes and agencies could 
be brought into existence by a Government uncontrolled by the local white 
community, it may be safely presumed that its resources will be sufficient to 
maintain them unimpaired here-after. Besides, the Iniian community, from 
which alone danger may bs supposed to threaten, has never entertained the 
ambition of making i tself master of the country. It has never put forward and 
claimed to dominate a country which is primarily and almost wholly African. It 
has unreservedly accepted the doctrine of the paramountcy of native interests 
and has always insisted that there shall be no relaxation in the control exercised by 
the agents of the Imperial Government when conflicting interests are involved. 

Contract Theory. 

A third ground on which the grant of responsible government to whites is 
advocated is that it would lead to a more rapid development of the colony and 
the progress of its people. People whose interests are rooted in this land are 
likely to show greater energy in turning its resoures to account than those who 
are only here as birds of passage. And if it be accepted, as it is, that the 
white settler by his presence in the colony brings civilising influences within the 
reach of Africans, his opportunities for enabling the African to lead a higher 
life should be expanded by making him responsible for the government of the 
country. I confess that I am no believer in the ‘contact’ theory. I find it 
hard to accept that selLinterest is only another name for godliness. I hope 
I shall give no offence if I say that I rather agree with Prof. R. L. Buell when 
he confesses to the opinion in ‘ Native Problem in Africa ’ that ‘ those who 
attempt to justify the white settlement of East Africa on the ground of the 
benefits derived by the native from ‘‘ contact ” with whites are liable to commit 
the sin of hypocrisy.” He is of the view that, ‘ there is good reason to believe 
that the Negroes of West Africa and of Uganda will eventually go further in 
cultural and material progress than the Negroes of South Africa and United 
States, blessed though they may be by contact with Europeans. Ihe history of 
these two countries shows that whatever benefits the white race may have con- 
ferred upon the blacks have been more than outweighed by the disabilities 
which the whites have imposed.’ The Commission holds a different opinion on 
this subject, but it sees a real danger in making the setclers judges where their 
interests clash with those of others. “Their interests,’ says the Commission, 

‘ may come into conflict with those of the natives in regard to land. They are, 
as a class, employers, and would arouse a deep and passionate resentment which 
will not be confined to this Colony dependent on the natives as a class for labour. 
They may have different interests in the incidence of taxation. They are not 
in a position to take the same detached view of questions in which their personal 
interests are involved.’ That these fears are not imaginary is evident from the 
declaration of a leading settler that ‘ if the policy was to be that every native 
was to have control of sufficient land on which to establish himself, the problem 
of a sufficient labour supply would never be settled.’ 

Sir Samuel Wilson’s Mission. 

The question of handing over control to the whites has been discussed 
impartially and exhaustively by the Commission. The grounds on which it 
finds itself compelled to regard responsible government, an elected European 
majority and an unofficial European majority, as being incompatible with the 
basic facts of the situation and the responsibilities of the Imperial Government 
are, to my mind, unanswerable. The Commission has, it is true, recommended 
the appointment of a High Commissioner to make enquiries into matters arising 
out of its recommendations, but his function has, as I have already pointed out, 
been defined by it. The suitability of the policy recommended by the Commission 
with regard to the native trusteeship and constitutional control is not to be 
brought under review by him. His Majesty’s Government have not appointed 
a High Commissioner yet. They have, however, deputed the permanent Under- 
secretary of State for the Colonies, Sir Samual Wilson, ‘ to discuss the 
recommendations for the closer union of Kenya, Tanganyika nnd Uganda and 
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such possible modifications^as might appear desirable ’ with those concerned 
‘with a view to finding a basis for general agreement.^ An important section 
of the whites in Kenya has declared that it will not agree to closer union unless 
Kenya is thereby enabled to take a step towards self-government, and suggested 
a conference of official and unofficial representatives of Uganda, Kenya and 
Tanganyika under the chairmanship of a special commissioner to secure agree- 
ment. It appeals as if this suggestion has been acced upon by the Imperial 
Government and it is feared that the question of the future constitutional status 
of Kenya may be reopened in order to arrive at an agreement with the Kenya 
whites. But such a course would be open to grave objection. The basis ques- 
tions enquired into by the Commission should not form the subject of a fresh 
enquiry. To allow these matters to be reinvestigated by Sir Samuel Wilson 
would be tanta iiount to appointing another commission, consisting of one indivi- 
dual, to enquire again into matters already disposed of by the Closer Union Com- 
mission. His Majesty’s Government have the undoubted right to reject the 
policy recommended by the Commission, or modify it in any way they like but 
they should take such a step on their own responsibility. ’ 


Non-Official Majority. 

Although the Commission has given its verdict against responsible Govern- 
ment or any form of Government which has an inevitable tendency to develop in 
that direction, it has, as stated earlier, made proposals which will result in the 
creation of non-official majority in the Kenya Council. Four officials are to 
make room for four nominated non-natives ^who will represent native interests 
and as the number of native representatives increases in future the official* 
element will be correspondingly reduced. The members who are to repre- 
sent natives will be chosen f^rom among missionaries, unofficial Europeans 
and retired administrative officers who may decide or may be persuaded to 
remain in the country after the completion of their service. Thus while 
the White Paper of 1927 speaks of the association of immigrant communi- 
ties in the trusteeship'for natives, the Commission restricts such association to 
one community only. Apart from this, the proposal for a continuous replacement 
of officials by Europeans nominated to represent native interests has created 
considerable uneasiness both in the Indian community and in circles interested 
in East African affairs and in native welfare in England. The process envisaged 
by the Commission will sooner or later lead us to a stage when Europeans will 
be in a majority as compared with Indians and officials taken together In 
Sir Edward Young’s opinion, European representatives of native interests and 
elected Europeans will usually look at general questions not specially concerning 
natives from the same point of view, and may, therefore, be expected to act 
together. His forecast may safely be assumed to be correct, and when Indians 
cease to hold the balance between officials and non-official Europeans there will 

receive due consideration. The Com- 
mission rejects the chairman’s proposals as they would lead to a majority consis- 
ting of white settlers, ^ but its own proposals lead in the same direction. Even so 
^mpathetic and friendly a critic of the Commission as the “Manchester 
Guardian referring to the risk involved in the chairman’s suggestions, says 
;But whether there is not some danger of a similar result from their Ln proposals 
IS a matter for anxious consideration.’ All the arguments which the Commission 
urges against the chairman’s scheme apply equally to its own. It is true that 

J d'vl* uf® -a reserve the power of certification given to the 
Governor-General which will enable it to intervene effectively to protect racial 
mtere^s ; but even if it is exercised when Indian opinion calls for it °he scSe 
temnfeted by the Commission will create that very friction between the executive 

majority which it has throughout been the aim of the Commis- 

. 7 r-v:\ .Vl Experience not Encouraging. 

-m: U ..cognised, J Vve: 
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competent critics in England share this view. In view of this and of the dangers 
inherent in the Commission’s proposals, prudence requires that the present system 
should be continued. Responsible Government having been declared to be out 
of the question, it is unwise to take steps which lead in that direction. 

If in spite of the objections to the plan proposed by the Commission it is 
proceeded with, no further diminution should be made in the number of officials 
without giving an opportunity to the Indian community and the Government of 
India of considering the effect of such action on Indian interests. Farther, 
Europeans should not be allowed the monopoly of representing natives. The 
East African Conference recently held in London under the presidency of Lord 
Meston suggested, I understand, that members to represent the natives should 
be nominated only after consultation with Native Councils, and that there ought 
to be no bar to such members being themselves natives. Local Indian opinion, 
as evidenced by the resolutions passed by the Kenya Central Indian Association 
recently, strongly support that view. If, however, the wishes of natives are not 
consulted in the selection of their representatives. Indians should be freely 
eligible to represent them. They will not be the less jealous in the discharge 
of their trusteeship than European settlers. Whatever may be said about the 
economic conflict betvveen Indians and natives, their presence in East Africa 
has not created any of the problems which have followed in the wake of European 
settlement, and even their severest critics will not deny that they are much 
more free from race or colour prejudice than Europeans. 

It must be pointed out in justice to the Commission that it expects that 
further steps in the process of replacing officials by nominated representatives 
of native interests will not be taken hastily, and that before the process is 
allowed to go far there will have grown up a greater realisation of community 
of interest between Indians and Europeans. The only hope of bringing about 
inter-raci^ harmony seems to me to lie in the adoption of a common electoral 
roll. Writing to the Secretary of State for India in 1920 the Government of 
India said : * We desire to reiterate our opinion that there should be a common 
electoral roll and a common franchise on a reasonable property basis “ plus” an 
educational test without racial discrimination, for all British subjects. We 
believe that this is the true solution of the East African problem. We fear that 
separate representation for the different communities will perpetuate and inten- 
sify racial antagonism. On the other hand, a common electorate, whereby a 
member of one community would represent constituents of another community, 
would tend to moderate and compose racial differences. In no other way, we 
believe, will the diverse races in East Africa become a united people.’ The 
time that has elapsed since those observations were made has deepened their 
signifi^nce. Experience has shown them to have been almost prophetic. The 
Commission has considered the question of joint versus communal electorates 
at considerable length and has expressed its decided preference for equality 
of franchise between all races and a common electoral roll. It recommends 
the replacement of the adult franchise which is in force at present by what it 
calls the ‘civilisation franchise’ which is to be a combined educational and 
property qualification and which should apply equally to members of all races, 
and proposes that an effort be made to achieve what it calls the idea of a 
common roll by agreement between Europeans and Indians. It is clear it says 
that ‘ this ideal can only be realised by consent, and that the consent of the 
European community can only be obtained if they are given a feeling of security 
that their interests and institutions are not in danger of being overwhelmed 
by the mere numbers of other communities.’ 

It will be acknowledged on all hands that Indians have ever shown their 
readiness to^ assure Europeans that they do not wish to take advantage of 
their numerical superiority to Europeans. In the negotiations that took place 
in London in 1923 they agreed to what is known as the Wood-Winterton report 
in order to allay the fears of the European community. They consented to 
pve up adult fyanchise and substitute for it a restricted franchise which would 
limit the Indian electorate to 10 per cent of the population. They also agreed 
to the scheme of representation suggested ii| tljat report whic4 would hay^ 
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given them about half the representation accorded to Europeans and to reserva- 
tion of seats for members of the two communities in order to avoid inter-racial 
contests. la their evidence before'the Commission they reiterated their willingness 
to accept the Wood- Winter ton settlement with a slight modification and added : 
'At the same time they are ready to agree to reasonable safeguards against 
any possible apprehension on the part of the European community that Indian 
members may at some future date dominate the Legislative Council.’ They 
could not have displayed a more conciliatory spirit or gone further to assure 
the European community that they had no wish to overwhelm it by their numbers. 
Jt is not their fault that their proposals did not meet with the response which 
they deserved. The European community rejected the compromise on the 
ground that it gave the Europeans no guarantee against Indian predominance 
in future. But as the Commission points out, the communal system affords no 
better protection to Europeans, for demands for increased representation can 
be put forward by Indians under any system of election. Indians could not 
have made greater concessions to European fears ; and I honestly feel that the 
European community has taken a heavy responsibility on itself by refusing to 
modify its attitude. Its action seems to be inexplicable unless the European 
candidate considers it derogatory to canvass the Indian voter. The matter at 
issue can be settled not by arguments but by a change of heart. If a better 
spirit were to prevail, the difficulties which block the way to an amicable under- 
standing could be easily surmounted. If the Kenya Government interest 
themselves actively in the matter, the task of the peace-makers will be rendered 
considerably easier. They have a great opportunity before them of harmonis- 
ing apparently conflicting interests and contributing powerfully to the bridging 
of the gulf which divides the two races. The Indian insistence on a common 
electoral roll is not due to blind obstinacy or a contentious*spirit. It Is based 
on a recognition of the vital interests of the entire community. Without the 
co-operation invited by the Indian community there can be no hope of a strong 
and united East Africa. 

The question of closer union cannot be considered without reference to 
past events and the feeling they have engendered among Indians, particularly 
in Kenya, This feeling, as indicated by the evidence tendered by Indians in 
Uganda and Tanganyika, is one of alarm at the probable effect of proposals 
for federation. Tanganyika and Uganda Indians were afraid of the extention of 
the Kenya spirit to their countries ani having to conform to the less liberal native 
policy of Kenya. The avowed aim of the Kenya whites to bring about a federation 
in order to strengthen their influence and further their policy lends colour to 
the 'apprehension that federation may lead to the domination of Tanganyika 
and Uganda by Kenya. The Commission looks forward to federation and 
ultimately to the unification of the three territories under a Governor-General. 
Indian and native interests alike require that- such a development should be 
opposed. 

Co-ordination of services of common interest stands on a different footing. 
Though the experience of Tanganyika in regard to such a co-ordination has 
not been a happy one, it was not opposed by Indians as evidenced by the 
memoranda they presented to the Commission. Economic development can 
be considered apart from political development. 

The power proposed to be given to the Governor-General to co ordinate 
native policy has an element of danger in it. If the pursuit of a uniforn policy 
in all the^ three territories implies that Tanganyika and Uganda may have to 
follow the illiberal policy of Kenya, Indian opinion will be opposed to allowing 
the Governor-General to exercise any control over native policy in these CDlonies. 
The function of the Governor-General should be to humanise native policy in an 
increasing measure, and not to compel more enlightened dependencies to fall 
in line with a more backward territory. It should be clearly laid down that 
uniformity will be secured not by levelling down the policy of an administration 
which Set a high aim before themselves but by asking the less advanced adminis- 

should also be provided that in tractions concerned 
w hot b® issued without previous consultation with the 
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The Commission suggests that the Governor-General should act as the ‘ final 
arbiter * in all matters of racial conflict. It could scarcely have been intended 
that the Governor-General should have the power to arrive at final decisions 
uncontrolled by the Secretary of State. In fact the Commission states clearly 
that even when a federal legislature has been established the Secretary of State 
should not divest himself of his responsibilities for the protection of racial in- 
terests ; but in view of the apprehensions created by the description of the 
Governor-General as the final authority on racial questions in more than one 
place in the Report, it should be provided that the members of the Advisory 
Council will have the fullest right to appeal to the Secretary of State against 
the Governor-Generars decisions. 

The Commission has recommended that the Governor-General’s headquar- 
ters should not be in the same place as any of the existing Government 
head- quarters. Care should further be taken to see that the Governor-General 
does not live in the racial atmosphere of Kenya. 

^ It is not necessary to discuss the other recommendations of the Commission 
in detail. Only two observations will suffice in regard to them. The Advisory 
Councils and other bodies that are set up in East Africa and London should 
con tain an adequate representation of Indian interests, and Indians should be 
invited ^to attend the periodical conferences held in London for t he discussion 
of questions relating to East Africa. 


The South African Indian Congress. 

The gth session of the South African Indian Congress was held at Durban 
on the 24TH JANUARY 1929. Several delegates from the Union Provinces 
attended the Conference. Besides the delegates, Mr. Srinivasa Sastri and Sir K. V. 
Keddi were jnesent during rnost of the discussion. The peculiar thing of the Con- 
jerence was that several officials of different Government departments which came 
discussion at the hands of the delegates watched the proceedings and 
addressed the gathering on their respective functions. Mr. Christopher, advocate 
of Durban presided. 

V the Congress Mr. Sastri said that he wanted them to remember 

future they could not afford to be dissociated 
r ^ ® Government of India. He urged them to say or do nothing, there- 

alienate the sympathies of that Government or which 

continue that cordial co-operation they had 
hitherto enjoyed. Above all, if there is political unrest in India and movements 

attractive names of Independence and 
^ch-hke, whatever your hearts may feel upon these occasions, I would ask you, 

thit forbear, in your own interests ; do not send across messages 

t^t you join in the cry for absolute Independence. That way lies your ruin. 

uncompromising hostility to the Indian Government you 

then he Justice, ask for their sympathy or assistance. You would 

little the<;e upon your own ^Sources and you know by sad experience how 

here Mv difficulties as may assume formidable dimensions 

acre. My advice is: ‘ Keep on the safe side.” 

u Reddi cordially associated himself with everythin s? Mr Sastri 

He urged them to use moderation in their debates ^ ^ 

Tna;ei«Q * resolutions which were passed referred to the grievances of the 

Sth“teresf*-f°“°‘''^’ resolutions pertaining to India be may read 

passing Jiav o/liu f p • ^^^can Indian Congress deplores the 

enable It to be ofassistance to South African Indians. 
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3. That this Congress is of opinion that the present system of deck accom- 
modation on steamships plying between India and Africa is unhealthy and not 
conducive to the moral and social uplift of the Indian community who very largely 
patronise these steamships and hereby recommends to the incoming executive 
to make such representations as may be necessary to the shipping authorities 
concerned to improve the accommodation now provided and to introduce 3rd 
class accommodation, 

4. That this ninth session of the South African Congress records its pro- 
found sense of affection, gratitude and love to Mahatma Gandhi. 

The topics on which most of the discussion of the Conference was centred 
round were those of the License and Repatriation. A resolution was passed to 
request the Union Government to revise the existing licensing laws of the differ- 
ent provinces and urging Mr. Sastri to inquire into the conditions of the 
repatriates to India. There was passed also a resolution appealing to the Ministers 
to grant administrative relief to the Indians affected by the Liquor Act. 


India And the Labour Party. 

The 1. L. P. Conference. 

The Annual Conference of the Independent Labour party was held at 
Carlisle on the 2nd April 1929 under the presidency of Mr. James Maxton 
who continued to be the Chairman for the fourth successive year. That was one 
of the notable decisions of the Conference this year. The reason for this was that 
during the sessional year many things of note had happened. First of all came 
the Maxicn-Cook manifesto which looked a bolt from the blue that was likely 
to sunder the Labour movement. This was followed by official disapproval of 
their activities in the League against Imperialism of which Mr. Maxton became 
the Chairman. Then came the controversy in the “ New Leader by some of 
the I. L. P. M. Ps. who viewed with apprehension and consternation the new trend 
of the 1. L. P* policy. Over and above this the programme and declarations of the 
1. L. P. on various subjects including India continued to be the target of derisive 
comments on the part of the same members of the Party. 

In the course of his presidential speech Mr. Maxton directed his piercing 
lance against the Tory Government’s colonial and Indian policy. Speaking 
about the duty of the future Labour Government, Mr. Maxton said : — “ The 
Government that ^assumes the direction of affairs after the election has not 
merely the duty of solving the problems of this ration, but has control of 

the destiny of hundreds of millions of people in India, Africa and other 

parts of the world — men of all colours and all creeds. The biggest and 
most damning criticism of the Governments of the past is that after years of 
absolute power over subject peoples they have left Iniia, for example, steeped 
in ignorance and poverty and subject to tyranny. Labour has the right not 
only to awaken hopes in the hearts of the British working-class, but of the 

peoples in the British Empire. We have the right and the duty to say to these 

people : You have lived under awful conditions in the past, we desire to make 
you free, to define^ your political and economic destinies. We have the right 
to say to all the nations of the world that whilst the past has been one long 
sl^tuggle between nations, the future is going to be one of co-operation. We 
want nothing more out of the world than other nations can have.” 

Labour and the Commission. 

: question of India was also raised in the Annual Report of the National 

stated that the participation of the LalK>ur Party on the Simon 
had given the impression in India that the Labour Party was as Im- 
©^l^it-as^he Comer vatiye and Liberal Parties. Mrs. Hilda McNulty (London 
pentral) asked whether the tendency of the Labour and Nationalist Movements 
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in India towards Communism was a reaction to the attitude of the British Labour 
Pcirty* 

Mr. Fenner B ruck way, replying for the National Council, said that there 
was no doubt that the majority of the politically alert opinion of Indian remained 
opposed to co-operation with the Simon Commission, In the India Parliaments 
only one-eighth of the elected members had voted in favour of the Commission, 
and the result of the Labour membership of that Commission had undoubtedly 
been to create the impression that the Labour Party was no less Imperialist than 
the Liberal and Tory Parties. The attitude of the 1. L. P. in opposing Labour 
participation in the Simon Commission had done something to retain faith in 
the British Labour Movement. There was no doubt the tendency in the Indian 
Trade Union and political movements to turn towards Communism which was 
partly due to the attitude which oflScial Labour in this country had taken to the 
Simon Commission. 


Resolution on India, 

Later in the proceedings the following emergency resolution was moved by 
Mrs. McNulty on behalf of the London Central Branch : — 

This Conference condemns the intensification of the repressive measures in 
India, as evidenced by the recent arrests of many political, Trade Union, and 
youth leaders, some of them even without warrants. It declares that the sub- 
jection of the Indian people inevitably creates movements of revolt and that the 
method of suppression will only encourage violent outrages. It pledges the 
I. L. P. to work for the recognition of the right of self-determination for the Indian 
people, inclusive of the right for them to decide for themselves their relationship 
ta the British Empire, and to support, in every possible way, the Indian Labour 
Movement to win economic freedom for the oppressed workers and peasants of 
India.” 

Mrs. McNulty drew attention to the fact that the programme of the Labour 
Party definitely declared for the extension of Self-Government to India on the 
basis of dominion status, and recognised the right of India to self-determination. 
There was little hope, she said, that the Simon Commission would recommend 
in favour of complete Self-Government. It would be the duty of the I. L. P. to 
insist, under such circumstances, that if a Labour Government was returned it 
should fulfil its programme, pledge and repudiate the report of the Simon Com- 
mission. 

Mr, Fenner BroCKWAY, seconding the resolution, said that little would 
be heard about India at the General Election from any of the three Parties, but 
he prophesied ttut within a year, whatever Government was returned, it would 
have to concentrate a large part of its attention upon India. The Simon Com- 
mission would report in the autumn and if dominion status were not extended 
to India by the end of the year, the authorities would have to face the biggest 
revolt in India that had been witnessed since the Mutiny. He hoped it would 
be on non-violent lines, but under such conditions it was always difficult to 
restrain incidental acts of violence. 

During the last few days 31 officials of the Trade Union and Youth Move- 
ment in India had been arrested on the charge of making war against the King. 
It was not possible to comment upon that charge until the case was heard, but 
it ought to be known that all of those who had been arrested were not Commu- 
nists. He had received a telegram from Mr. R. Bakhale, Secretary of, the 
Bombay Textile Workers’ Union, giving particulars of Non-Communists who had 
been arrested. If there was a tendency towards revolutionary violence in India, it 
was due not to the propaganda of the Third International or the Communists, but 
to the political subjection and, semi-starvation of the masses of the Indian people. 

The arrests which had just taken place were incidents in a permanent per- 
secution. There were men still in the prisons of India who had been arrested for 
political offences during the War, and there were others who had been arrested 
five years ago under an Act of 1856, who had never been charged or tried. The 
journey of the Simon Commission throughout India had been a procession of 
arrests^ imprisonments and newspaper suppressions. 
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He associated himself with what Mrs. McNulty had said regarding the neces- 
sity of immediately extending Self-Government to India, whatever the Simon 
Commission reported. Full dominion status should be applied, and the Indian 
Parliament, democratically elected, should have a complete right to decide what 
the future relationship of India to the British Empire should be. Only if this 
policy were adopted would Labour regain the confidence of the Indian people. 

Resolution on War & Imperialism. 

Subsequently Mr. Fenner Brockway moved a resolution on behalf of the 
National Council on the subject of “ War and Imperialism/* which included the 
demand for immediate Self-Government on the basis of dominion status, with 
the right of the Indian Parliament to self-determination. 

An amendment was moved, recognising the right of India to national in- 
dependence. Mr. J. Southall (Birmingham) said that India had as much right 
to independence as China or Egypt. 

In reply, Mr. Brockway said that the I. L. P. recognised the right of India 
to independence and, if a democratically elected Parliament declared for indepen- 
dence, the I. L. P. would certainly support it. There was no doubt that the 
demand for independence was growing in India, but at the present time the 
All-Parties Conference had declared for dominion status, and the Indian National 
Congress was prepared to accept dominion status if it were granted this year. 
Under Such circumstances, the most practical policy seemed to be to insist 
upon dominion status at once, but definitely to give the Indian Parliament the 
right to declare for independence if it so desires. 

Mr. James (Watford) urged that India was not ready for Self-Government. 

After the Birmingham City amendment had been defeated, the resolution 
was carried by an overwhelming majority. 



and the Kellogg Pact. 


The Kellogg Multilateral Peace Treaty to outlaw war was the outgrowth 
of a suggestion made by Foreign Minister Briand that France and the United 
States enter into a convention to outlaw war. Senator Borah (Chairman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee) conceived the idea of expanding the bila- 
teial anti-war pact into a multilateral peace treaty which would be offered to 
the leading Powers of the world for signature. Then Secretary Kellogg of 
the United States again amplified the proposal to include all the nations of 
the world' — and thus ' an antiwar treaty was drawn up to condemn war as a 
measure of national policy. 

In announcing Great Britain’s acceptance of the treaty Foreign Secretary 
Chamberlain, reserved from its application certain areas which England consi- 
dered vital as a measure of national defence. It was further suggested by the 
British Foreign Secretary that the British Dominions, the Irish Free State and 
India, become original parties. 

Frinally the treaty was signed by representatives of fifteen nations in Paris, 
alid then laid formally before the American Senate in December 1928, being 
Reported favourably on December 18 th, and finally ratified by the Senate on 
Jah'uary tjth, 1929, after a stormy session, in which the Opposition succeeded 
tif ifs^demand for an interpretative report by the Foreign Relations Committee. 


>A - 


^ f to^]ini Naidu’s Protest on behalf of India. 


. peace treaty was under consideration in the Senate a telegram 

from Mra. Sarojini Naidu was read into the Congress records as follows : — 



India, and the Kellogg pact 


HS 

Hon’ble John L Blaine (Senator from Wisconsin). 

Washington, D. C. 

The issue you have raisei in the course of the debate on the multilateral 
treaty wi th special reference to British reservations is of momentous importance 

to India. . . 

‘‘To accept such reservations in their entirety is to endorse and assume 

responsibility for all arbitrary policies and actions which might conceivably work 
to the detriment of my people in their legi imate aspiration and endeavour to 
secure full national freedom, 

“ As an unofficial but duly accredited spokesman of my country, I question 
the claim of Lord Cushendon to commit India to any treaty in which her own 
representatives were neither included nor consulted. 

“ Though India has always upheld the high gospel of peace towards the 
recognition^of which principle this pact in its original intention constituted an 
admfrable gesture, she cannot be held bound in all circumstances to honour any 
vicarious pledges made in her behalf and without her consent which deprives 
her of a single national or international right, but she must reserve to herself 
complete independence of action in all its implications to establish and maintain 
her undeniable and inalienable birthright of polilical liberty.’* 

(Signed) SAROJINI NAIDIJ, 
Ex-President, Indian National Congess. 

In the course of his speech on the Kellogg Pact Senator Blaine said 

Mr, President, I desire as in open executive session to introduce a resolution relative 
to the Multilateral Peace Treaty, I ask that the resolution may be read by the clerk 
and thereafter be printed and lie on the desk and I shall bring it up at the appropriate 
time. 

I also desire to state in relation to the resolution which I am offering in order to 
call it to the attention of the Senate, that paragraph 10 of the British note or the 
British reservation to the multilateral treaty is another article X of the Covenant of the 
League of Natioaa. What Great Britain did not get under the Covenant she now 
proposes to acquire by engrafting upon the multilateral treaty paragraph 10 of the 
British note. 

If America adheres to the Peace Treaty, thm we legalise Great Britain’s dominions 
in all the world and we acknowledge that less than fifty million subjects of Great Britain 
shall have the right to rule over four hundred million people without their consent and 
against their protest. This proposed formula for peace stabilises the spoils of war obtained 
by the greatest empire of the world. It is a onesided declaration of British policy, By 
the Kellogg Treaty America agrees to a decree quieting the title in the name of the 
British Empire to one fourth of the World’s inhabitable area. 

I cannot consent to a treaty which obligates America to recognise and respect the 
claim of any nation against the right of independence of other nations. Therefore, Mr. 
President, I offer the resolution and ask that it mav be read. 

The Presiding Officer : The Senator from Wisconsin as in open executive session asks 
unanimous consent to submit a resolution and that it be read, Without objection the 
clerk will read the resolution. 

The Chief Clerk then read the resolution as follows : 

Whereas in the exchange of diplomatic notes between the United States and Great 
Britain the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Ohamberlain) In a note to the 
American A nbassador (Houghton) of date London May 19, 1928 m accepting the invitation 
of the United States to join in the Multilateral Treaty, as a condition in adhering to 
the said treaty stated ; 

“The language of Article I, as to the renunciation of war as an instrument of 
National Policy, renders it desirable that I should remind your excellency that there 
are certain regions of the world the welfare and integrity of which constitute a special 
and vital interest for our peace and safety. His Majesty’s Government have been at 
points tp make it clear in the past that interference with these regions cannot be suffered. 
Their protection against attack is to the British Empire a measure of self-defence. It 
must be clearly understood that His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain accept the 
new treaty upon the distinct understanding that it does not prejudice their freedom - 
pf action in this respect.^,..^’^ 4nd wtjtch' coifdition ^nd deplar^tion ie repeated ii) 
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tho note of data Lanton July 18, 1928 from the British Secretary of State for Foreign 

Affaire to the American Gl'overnment. 

Whereas said paragraph 10 of the British note is a unilateral condition upon the 
same sabj *ct matter and effecting in part the same purpose as does Art. X of the Covenant 
of the League of Naniong. 

Eesolved that the Senate of the United States declares that in advising and consent- 
ing to the multilateral treaty, it does so with the understanding that said paragraph 10 
of the British note shall not imply any admission of any reserve made in connection 
therewith 

The Secretary of State is requested to forward a copy of this resolution to the 
representatives of the other powers. 

In the course of open debate Mr, Blaine asked : — 

Let US assume a situation that might well occur, India having over 800,000,000 
subjects, under the iurisdiction and sovereignty of the British Government, might assert 
her independence and the American Government might find itself in a situation whereby 
it would be to its advantage and that of civilisation to take a certain course in connection 
with that assertion of independence by the people of India which wou’d in effect border 
upon an act of war. Are we not by this treaty recognising that we have no right to do 
that : that we must first submit the case to some tribunal, some organisation for a 
pacific settlement ; and are we not binding ourselves against any act in reference to 
the possible independence of the nations that are now under the British dominion ? 

Mr. Boiah : Mr. President, If the Indian Government should undertake to establish 
its independtnee, undoubtedly the British Government under this treaty would have a 
right to pursue such course as would retain the Indian Government under British 
dominion : and the United States would have no right whatever to interfere in the 
matter. She baa not now any right to do so, 

Iq the course of the same debate Mr. Blaine asked : — 

Assuming that paragraph 10 of the British note had been the declared British policy 
prior to our American Eevolution, could Lafayette have come to America under the cirooms- 
taucea that he did without having involved Franca in war with the British Government ? 

Mr. Borah : Lafayette got to .America by stealing away from the espionage of his 
king. Lafayette did not come here by the authority of the French Government or by 
authority of anybody that would be bound by a treaty, Lafayette stole away and came 
here in the first instance really as a fugitive from his Government, because his Govern- 
ment was not willing for him to come. So that the illustration is not, in my judgment, 
applicable because ha was not representing any Government which would have been 
hound by a treaty. 

Mr. Blaine : I associated Franklin with the acts of Lafayette, Franklin did not 
steal his way into France, and when he reached France he was not there regarded as a 
criminal nor a fugitive and France did certain acts — not only the French citizens, but, 
as well, the French Government — acts that today would be regarded as hostile acts ; acts 
that in my opinion wmuld have involved France in war if paragraph 10 of the British 
note had then been the declared policy of the British Government, 

Mr. Borah *. In my opinion the treaty would not have any episode to the Franklin 
episode at all and very little to the Indian episode; because if India should undertake 
to establish her independence and should proceed to the point where she was sending 
representatives to other Governments and seeking to establish diplomatic relations with 
the other Governments, the Government of the United States under this treaty would 
have the right to exercise its discretion as to whether the time had arrived under inter- 
national law when it could justly recognise that Government and receive its ambassador 
and this treaty would not have the slightfst effect on it. 

Following the ratification of the treaty a number of Senators and others 
gave statements to the press concerning the treaty, and among them was a 
statement from Mr. Sailendra N. Ghose, American representative of the Indian 
National Congress which was quoted in the “ New York Times on Jannuary 
17th, 1929 as follows ^ 

^^The Kellogg Pact is utterly repugnant to the cause of world freedom, 
Qst^ibly it is clothed merely in the commendable desire to abolish war; 
aetu^lyj the interpretations made by the British Government have transformed 
tl^ K^lpgg Pact into an instrument of war with which to hold many milions of 

States in complete subjection. The people of India will 
ftevcf accept the. En|;lish interpretation of treaty/^ 
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Presidency Towns Insolvency Act Araendment Bill. 

Tbe session of the Council of State opened at New Ddhi on the 12TH FEBRUARY 
1929. The only legislative business transacted on this day vvas the introduction by Sir B. L, 
Mitter of the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act Amend nent Bill, whereby the official 
assignee was sought to be given a period of one year instead of six: months to declare and 
distribute the first dividend after adjudication, unless he satisfied the Oourc that there was 
sufficient reason for postponing the declaration to a later date. The Law Member ex- 
plained that the time given under the present law was much too short and in practice had 
proved unworkable. No doubt the coart could prolong the period, but that was a 
formality and the sooner the formality was done away with the better. 


Neglect of Waterways. 

On the 13TH FEBRUARY the Council discussed two non-oflScial resolutions. 

Dr. Rama Rau moved the appointment of a committee of both Houses of the Central 
Legislature to examine the possibility and desirability of developing waterways in India 
as a means of transport of agriculture and other produce. The mover recalled that on 
September 14 1927, when he had moved a similar resolution on the subject, Mr. McWatters, 
on behalf of the Government, bad told them that the Agricultural Commission might, 
perhaps, take them nearer to the millenium. The Commission, said Dr. Rama Ran, 
had come and gone. Their report was out and nothing was mentioned therein about the 
development of waterways in India as a means of transport of agricultural produce beyond 
the laconic statement that waterways were valuable and extensively used as a means of 
communication in north-western India and Burma. Tne report contained no hint as to 
the possibilities of tht-ir development. The terms of reference, perhaps, precluded the 
Commission from making any enquiries on the subject, Dr. Rama Rau admitted that the 
question of waterways was a provincial subject, but roads were also a local question and 
the Central Government did step in and appoint the Road Committee to find ways and 
means to supplement provincial finance and did everything to co-ordinate their activities. 
The Acworrh Committee had also pointedly drawn attention to the necessity for the 
creation of an office in the Government of India, namely, the Member for Transport which 
did not consist merely of railways. Waterways bad been neglected in the past. The railways 
had proved to be too costly, and he contended that even in these days with the deve- 
lopment of motor transport and railways there was still a great field in India for the 
preservation and development of waterways. 

The resolution was lost by 20 votes against 17, 

Steamer Services in Conjunction with Railways, 

The discussion on the second resolution did not last long and the speeches by the 
mover and the opposer were brief and curt. Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray Choudhury urged the 
establishment of steamer services in conjunction with the State railway systems wherever 
feasible. The resolution on being put to the vote was negatived without a division. 


Repeal of Arms Act, 

T 18TH FEBRUARY Mr. Kumar Sankar Roy Choudhury moved that the 

Indian Arms Act be repealed or brought into line with the law in force in England " 

Toe speaker declared that no other nation in the world had imposed such a disadvan- 
t^ over a conquered nation as the present Indian Arms Act, which was introduced in 
the ^untry at the time of tbe Mutiny with the obj -ct of preserving law and order The 
Act had emasculated the whole nation Where, on the one hand, peaceful citizens had 
b^n refused pe mission to provide themselves with arms for the purpose of self-protection 

tbe Government had been unable, on the other, to prevent deadly weapons from being 
passed into the hands of dacoits. ’ j oeing 

Mr. Roy Choudhury contended that Indians, with their past civilisation, were certainly 

tban Englishmen. No reason existed why Indians should be 
refused arms, unless it was that the Government was foreign and could not trust the people. 

A..X ^HAPabde moved an amendment, the effect of which was that th(» Armo 

ia forceTu Clad He 

reca led a similar motion by him m tbe old Imperial Council, when the general opinion 

19 
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seemed to be ia favour of relaxing the present system and not entirely repealing the Act, 
Surely he said, the law should make it difficult for bad characters to possess arms ? 
As it was, dishonest men, by their own means, secared possession o£ weapons while 
deserving citizens got licenses to possess arms after a long time, if at all. 

The amendment of Mr. Khaparde for bringing the Indian law into line with the 
English law was lost by ten votes against twenty-five. 

The motion for repeal of the Arms Act was lost without a division. 

Belief for Third Class Passengers. 

Seth Govindas moved that from an early date, ordinary and eight-monthly return 
tickets at reduced rates be issued to third class passengers on all State Railways. He 
stressed the fact that India was a poor country. There were millions of peopli in the 
country who generally travelled by third class in trains. Generally these people undertook 
railway journeys owing to sheer necessity. 

Seth Govindas furnished figures to prove that the income of third class railway traffic 
was eight times the income from all higher class traffic in India. The facilities given to the 
third class paasengers were, in his opinion, far from satisfactory A first class passenger 
got fourteen times the accommodation a third class passenger got and yet he paid only 
six times more than the third class passenger. In addition, the former was given sleeping 
accommodation which Railways in no other country afiorded without an extra charge. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett, on behalf of the Government, opposed the resolution. He said 
that the eight-monthly tickets would be used again and again within the period and 
Railways would be cheated to a great extent. This abuse existed even in the first and 
second classes, but was not very common. Then there was the question of finance. 
The actual loss estimated in case 60 per cent, of the third class passengers availed them- 
selves of this concession, amounted to 250 lakhs of rupees. It would not be made good 
by a corresponding increase due to the concession. Sir Geoffrey declared that the best 
form of concession to third class passengers was a general reduction in railway fares. 

iSeth Govindas, satisfied with the assurance, withdrew the resolution. 

Betting at Races, 

Dr. U. Rama Rau moved that betting at horse races within the jurisdiction of Local- 
Administrations under the direct control of the Government of India be prohibited. Ha 
pointed out that though this resolution was restricted in its application only to Local 
Administrators under the direct control of the Government of India, it had. a wide 
significance in that it dealt with the whole subject of betting and gambling at horse 
races throughout the country. Betting at races had become a growing evil sapping the 
morals of the people and undermining the wealth of the country. 

Apart from making the entire Indian Nation physically and mentally weak and 
effete, it was a Western vice only very recently imported to India and had already 
caused untold sufferings in many happy homes. It led to many suicides, murders and 
crimes. It was high time, therefore, that Government intervened and put a atop to this 
vice. In England it had been estimated that people’s wealth was drained annually to 
the extent of three million pounds on all forms of betting, out of which more than one 
half went into the pockets of book-makers for which they made no useful return of any 
sort. In England a large percentage of the money that passed through the betting 
ring remained in the country, but in India it was otherwise. Betting at races was, 
therefore, to his mind another variety of foreign exploitation to which India had long 
been a victim. 

The resolution was lost without a division. 

Railway Budget Presented. 

On the 19TH FEBRUARY Sir Austen Hadow, Chief Commissioner of Railways 
presented the Railway Budget for the year 1929-30. Besides the financial aspect, his 
speech dealt more fully with technical matters. He said that the railway systems mainly 
responsible for improved earnings in the current year were the M. and S. M., the B. B. 
and C, 1. and the G. I P. Railways. They proposed to get during 1929-30, 146 broad 
gauge and 164 metre gauge new engines of which 257 will be of the new standard types, 
thereby indicating the value of standardization. 

Speaking on the main connections, he said that the Karachi- Agra connection had been 
dennately given up for the present, while the Bombay-Sind connection might find a place in 
the programme before long, 

• results from the publicity propaganda very decidedly enoourag- 

rag and mentioned that they were buying their own premise s in London for the publicity 
bureau aud were opening a similar bureau in New York, as there could be no doubt 
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regarding the value of foreign tourist traffic to India, Finally, Sir Austen clainietl that th6 
railway system was growing and the earnings were steadily increasing. 

The Gonncil showed enthusiasm when he announced reduction in coal freights and’ 
the fares of the third class passengers on the B. Railway, and his assurance^ to the 
Council at the conclusion of the address that the Railway Board would lioep its eyes 
open for obtaining better results received loud cheers. 

Presidency Towns Insolvency Act (Amendment) Bill, 

Before the Council adiourned, it passed on the motion of Sir B, L. Mitter, Law 
Member, the Presidency Towns Insolvency Act Amendment Bill, 

Discussion of Railway Budget. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY the Council held the general discussion on the Railway 
Budget and only 23 members were present. 

Opening the discussinn, Seth GoviNDAS declared that the budget was not at all a 
satisfactory one. Congratulations had been offered in the “ other place ” for the so-called 
increased earnings of the railways, but if they carefully examined the question from 
th'^ financial point of view, they would find that the profit on capital bad decreased 
by about half per cent, since 1924-25. Although the total mleage of railways had con- 
siderably increased in these four years, the percentage of profit this year was 6‘39 as 
compared to 5 85 in 1924>25 

It was stated by the Government that the decrease tvas due to the reduction in 
third class fares effected during the curent year, Seth Govindas questioned the truth of 
thisSstatement and held that the reductions had been amply compensateri for by increased 
traffic. Referring to the appointment of a new member to the Railway Board, the speaker 
held that Government were trying to kill two birds with one stone. They wanted to 
provide some one with an appointment and incidentally in order to disarm opposition 
in the legislature they had come out with the plea that the new member would look 
after the interests of the eight lakhs of labourers employed by the railway, 

Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy congratulated the Railway Member and the Railway 
Board on the successful working of the railways, which had brought them a net profit 
of Rs. 11,50,00,000. Was there, he asked, any undertaking in any part of the world 
which could parallel the Indian Railway administration ? 

At the same time he questioned the wisdom of adding to the reserves, which now 
stood at 22 and half crores and feared that any further additions meant delay in a 
substantial reduction of rates and fares, which was so necessary in the interests of 
the people. 

Sir Maneck]ee appreciated the proposed reduction in coal freights, a belated reform 
which would be welcomed by commerce and industry. He pleaded for a reduction of third 
class fares and in this connection urged Government to fix by statute the limit to which 
the railway administration could raise rates and fares, as had been successfully done in 
Britain. Regarding the appointment of a fifth member to the Railway Board, Sir Maneckjee 
Dadabhoy implicitly accepted the statement of Sir George Rainy, who had urged it as 
necessary for the efficient working of the Railway Board, particularly for dealing with 
questions of labour. He thought it was foolish on the part of any member to object to 
this appointment on the score of an expenditure of Rs. 75,000 a year. He could not 
understand how for a paltry sum of Rs 75,000 the legislature should object to an appoint- 
ment decided upon by the Railway Board and the Government after due deliberation 
for handing labour questions. 

Mr. Kumar Sbanker Ray Choudhtjey denied the need of appointing another member 
to the Railway Board, held that the coal purchase policy of the Government was without 
any principle, and doubted the wisdom and justice of the railways competing with 
private enterprise, chiefly Indian, by opening their own collieries, 

Lala Ramsabandas c mgiatulated the Railway authorities on the satisfactory budget 
they had presented. For the sake of efficiency he thought they ought not to grudge 
the appointment of an additional member to the Railway Board. 

Referring to the loss of Rs. 1,80.00,000 strategic lines, the speaker suggested that 
this item should be charged to the military budget so that the country might know 
how much more the Army Department was actually spending than was shown in the 
general budget. The railway reserve of over 20 crores was a reasonable figure and 
there it should stop. As for this year’s profit of 10,71 lakhs he complained that saffici^^nt 
funds had not been spent on the provision of facilities for the travelling public and 
quarters and prospects for the subordinate and menial staff. 
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S’r George EilNY, replying on the debate, thanked the various speakers for the kind 
words they had spoken about bitnself and the Railway Board, Even if according to 
Seth Govind Das the surplus bad worked out at 6 85 per cent, he maintained it was 
a matter for congratulation. It was not right to assess income on the basis of the average 
return per mile because numerous new lines had been built which would take time to 
develop trafiBc and yield high returns. The speaker thanked the Council as a whole for 
its support to tbe Government proposal to appoint a fifth member and assured Mr. Kumar 
Shankar Roy that there was no sinecure post in tbe Railway Board. 

Regarding the nlea for a large reduction in third-class fares Sir George Rainy 
pointed out that this would be considered but was no yet possible when they had also 
to consider such other probiems as improving the standard of life of the railway employees 
and the amenities of third-class travelling. The question of reserves would’be considf*red 
by the committee inquiring into the working of the convention. Sir George assured Lala 
Ramsarandas that facilities for Seva Samitis already existed on the State managed railways 
and promised to inquire if they could be extended to the company managed railways. 

The Council then adjourned till the 25th. 

Formation of a Karnafak Province. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY Dr. U. Rama Rau moved his resolution urging the appoint- 
ment of a committee consisting of two members elected by the elected m<*mber8 of the 
Central Legislature, two elected by the elected members of the Bombay Legislative 
Council and two similar representativ'^s of the Madras Legislative Council with a non- 
official chairman and a finance expert as the secr^^tary to inquire into and devise ways 
and means for the formation of a separate Karnataka piovince and submit its report 
before December 31. 1929. 

Dr. Rama Rau recalled the fact that a similar esolntion was moved in the Council 
and that Government had opposed in on the ground that the resolution had no popular 
support and the matter was not discussed in the local Councils. 

As for popular support Dr. Rama Rau stated that the committee of the All-Parties 
Conference recommended the formation of a separate Karnataka province and quoted 
the proceedings of a number of Karnataka conferences which had stressed this demand. 

Further, Coorg, though a separate administration, was willing to be yoked to 
Karnataka. He pointed out that Karnataka was an undeveloped province and charged 
tbe Government with having neglected their language, culture, art and literature. He 
said that Karnataka had immense potentialities for economic development. He strongly 
recommended tbe formation of the districts of Belgaum, Dharwar, Bijapur, Karwar, 
Mangalore, Bellary, Coorg and Nilglria and the five outlying taluks of Kollcgal, Hosur, 
Krishnagiri, Madakasira and Sbolapur into a separate province. 

The motion was rejected without a division. 

Prohibition of Vegetable Ghee, 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Council of State discussed Lala Barasaran Das’s 
resolution urging that the import into India of solidified vegetable oil, Vanaspati and 
other similar products be entirely prohibited, unless they are. given such a permanent 
and harmless colouring as may readily distinguish them from and render them unfit 
for a ready mixing without detection with natural and pure ghee. Lala Ramsaran 
Das also recommended that a prohibitive excise duty be levied on solidified vegetable- 
oil, Vanaspati and other similar cheap products manufactured in India, unless they 
are also permanently coloured. 

The mover declared that the producers of these articles were forcing on the people 
a most undesirable food. Vanaspati was an odourless and tasteless article and could 
not be detected if adulterated with pure ghee for sale. He gave instances of the 
Kashmir State which had entirely prohibited into its territory the entry of these articles, 
and other States like Kapurthala and Gwalior which had taken protective measures. 
He urged upon the Government to take the only step possible for retaining the strength 
and vitality of the Indian people whose principal diet was ghee. 

The resolution was adopted without division. 


Railway Central Advisory Council. 

;I>rr Eama Rau moved that the Central Advisory Council for Railways be reconstitu* 
t^dBq;a8, to give^complcte effect to the recommendations made by the Acworth Committee 
fm: a. strong popular central railway advisory committee and at the same time to enable 
that counml to co-ordinate its activities with those of the various local advisory 
C^mi^^tees and to guide their policy generally. 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett explained that the present constitution of the Advisory Council 
was determined by the convention of the eepaiation of audit and aecounts scheme. 
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The coatter, tberefore, rested with the present advisory committee and after it had 
expressed itg opinion the question could be raised in the Council. What Sir G-eofErey 
Corbett did not understand was why the mover should try to eliminate the privilege 
of the Council’s representation in the committee which the adoption of the resolution 
would mean^ 

The resolution was withdrawn and the Council adjourned. 

General Budget for 1929-30, 

On the 28TH FEBBUABY the General Budget was presented by the Hon. Mr. 
Burden in a comprehensive statement clearly explaining its salient features. Giving 
his impression of it, the Finance Secretary said that there were no sensational 
ingredients in it. They were in a sense still marking time. But, with this reservation, 
if the budget was accepted, it would, without increasing taxation, enable them to 
de^te considerable sums of money to expenditure on measures relating to a fairly wide 
range of vital departments of the national ’]fe of the country. If one looked back 
over the past six years one could not fail to be struck by the great inherent strength exhi- 
bited in India’s financial history of that period. ‘ If for the moment we appear to stand 
still, it is in the mam because we feel reasonahlv confident, because we wish to lay sound 
plans and await the favourable moment for a judicious and certain advance.’ 

Concluding, Mr, Burdon, amidst applause paid a tribute to th« care and solicitude 
for the Indian interests which Sir George Schuster had brought to hear upon the prepara- 
tion of his first budget, and felt sure that be might count upon the wholehearted assistance 
of the House in pursuing the aims which he had set before them. 

Pice Post Card. 

On the 4TH MARCH Mr. Kamaprapad Mukerji, moved a resolution in the Council 
of State urging reversion to the quarter-anna postcard. He said that post offices were 
started bo render public service and not merely to make money. 

The increased rates had resulted in smaller income as was evident from the figures 
of sale of postcards for the last five years. Before the rates were enhanced sales of post- 
cards increased every year, but ever since the half-anna postcard was introduced not only 
had the normal increase been checked but the sale of postcards had decreased. 

Mr. MeWatters, on behalf of Government, stated that the financial position of the 
Central Government was not quite hanny and a deficit budget was to be made good by 
drawing on the Reserve Fund. Was this the time to attempt to reduce the rate of post- 
cards which would mean a drop of one crore in revenue f Any reduction in the rate of 
postcards without an alteration in the rate of letters would tend to mate people resort 
to postcards only and that would mean large redaction in revenue. 

The resolution was lost without a division. 

Income-Tax Assessment. 

A resolution was moved by Lala Ramsaran Das that assessment of income-tax on 
leased property be made on the actual income received and not on the supposed annual 
letting value and that in case income is realised by recourse to law the actual legal expenses 
incurred be allowed extra deduction when assessing the tax. 

Mr. Burdon, opposing the resolution, announced that he would circulate the first 
part of the resolution to Tneorae-tax Commissioners. If they could satisfy themselves and 
Government that genuine casps of hardships could be proved without serious difficulties 
and withoDt increasing the work of the income-tax department, and also without giving 
any oecasion to further complaints from the public, then Governnaent would consider 
the possibility of giving effect to it. As regards the second part of the resolntion eubjeefc 
.-0 a further detailed examination, the Finance Department would issue instructions that 
egal expenses be placed on the same footing a« collection charg«*8. 

The resolntion was by leave withdrawn and the Council adjourned till the 6th, 

Discussion of Budget. 

On the 6TH MARCH the Council of State discussed the Budget for 1928-29. 

Sir Maneckj^e Dadibhot regarded the budget as a tight fit budget prepared by 
sagacioBs financier. He quoted Sir B. Blackett’s speeches of the last two years to 
bow that the financial position was intrinsically sound, forecasting prosperous years 
nd asked Sir George Schuster what storm had occurred during the last twelve months 
,0 create misapprehensions as to the future and threaten increased taxation. As one 
7bo had during the last few years supported Government in taxing the country to 
be extent nf fifty crores, Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy warned Sir Georee Schostpr against 
ny increase in taxation and urged him to remember that the commercial community wa’e 
dll patiently suffering under the burden of the supertax imposed as a war-measure. 
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Speaking not as a Managing Governor of the Imperial Bank but as an industrialist 
and a large employer of labour, he characterised the policy of forcing the Imperial 
Bank to raise the rate to eight per cent, as disastrous. When Government, by demand- 
ing eight per cent, for money borrowed, forced the bank to raise its own rate of interest, 
the expression ‘^fcank rate” was a misnomer. It would be better described as a 
Government rate. Toe Government of India, being isolated from the commercial centres 
of Calcutta and Bombay, did not know those monetary markets of which the Managing 
Governors of the Bank were aware and as such they were better judges of the true 
position than Government. 

The argument of expansion of currency against “ad hoc” security as well as against 
the import of gold a plea for putting up the bank rate was straining the language of 
section 20 of the Paper Currency Act, the object of which was to supply fiduciary 
expansion against trade and commercial bills only and not to maintain exchange or 
support balances with the Secretary of State, Already during the last few days the e 
had been a decrease in trade demand to the extent of two crores and twenty lakhs and 
all business was at a standstill. 

He made several suggestions for improving the lot of agriculturists. Government 
should study the system adopted in South Africa and Australia and^- devise means for 
the co-ordination of the activities of commercial banks with agricultural banks. They 
fibonld also start land mortgage banks to enable the cultivators to obtain Jong term 
loans, Mortgage banks could be financed by Government and by commercial banks. 
Tbc burden of income tax should be removed from co-operative banks as none of them 
were run for profit. 

Government should also seriously consider the advisability of prohibiting the 
export of manurial articles like oilseeds, should encourage cottage industries on a co- 
operative basis and should provide expert advice to enable the cultivator to utilise his 
spare time. “There should be active and combined co-operation of Government and 
the public for the improvement of the lot of agriculturists, otherwise the country 
will continue to be the land of wastes, 

Lala BAMASAKiK Das mainly criticised the railifary policy of the Government of 
India. On paper the military budget stood at 66 crnres because it did not include items 
hke watch and ward on the Frontier and strategic railways which would bring up the 
figure to 62 and half crores. He urged more effective InriianiFation of the Army and 
the abolition of the division into martial and non-martial for the propose of recruitment. 

Government should not resort to the system of taking short term loans which 
were ruining indigenous banking in the country and the rate of foreign telegrams 
should be restored to the former level. ^ 


pie Commandeb-ik-Chief acknowledged the appreciative reference made by several 
members regarding the military expenditure and stated that every endeavour was being 

/h®* eipenditnre wherever poseible. The present figure stood at 65 
’tv th' «P'‘iiditure for the Royal Air Force and the Royal Indian 

Manne. This aspect be had to emphasise because it was generally forgotten. 

alBo remarted that every one in the Army regarded himself as a citizen of the 

M ^ible TW w" en^a'^our to ieep the expenditure at as low a level 

as possible. Th^y were anxious to retain the Armv in -inflt thaf- oiofo 

Wbreb was required for the safety and well-being of the country internally and externallv 

^ ^a“t^ an^Lt^for? iaw^biding citizen might go about with his lawful avocation 

' ‘‘j It would be easy for him to obtain cheap popularitv bv recom 
mending a large reduction in expendituto on the militarv and air f v.- 

responsibility as the chief military adviser of Government was heavy. ^ 

and bad stabilised the military budget at 60 crores 

would, subject to this limit of 60 crores, be carrL over Tor t’heTe.r^ 

This would enable the Army Department to nroceed with th /’ ^ 
improvement in several respects. For this he thanked Sir George Schuster^ Programmes 

“ z; rT 1" '• 

Pro<iess was further effected it would be found thatch 
a game. Not one pie more was heiu^r jo^nd that the Array was 

to the apneals made to him to bring^he rn'llitArT^'^^ absolutely 

^ ^ .at 67 and thxee-fonrth crates. irwaT^dSe and rl:;aned 
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recominendatioa of the Committee, worked out scientifically upon detailed estimate 
thatthe military budget should from 1924-25 stand at 57 crores. 

The figure of 50 crores was suggested as a mere pious hope of the Committee provide 
there was a considerable drop in pric.s. As a matter of fact there haj been no drop 1 
prices since then. Recently the military budget wag baddled with the Lee Commit 
sion’s concessions anl with increased charges for improvements in the services, beside 
the addition of two squadrons to the Royal Air Force. Despite these factors th 
military budget now stood at 50 crores. That was two crores less than the Inchcapi 
Committee’s definite and reasoned recommendation. 

Sir William Birdwood gave a resume of the evacuations efiected from Kabul by 
the Royal Air Fqrce during the period of December 18 to February 26 last and emphasised 
that an important: aspect of this historic achievement, culminating as it did m the 
withdrawal of the British L'^gatiou, wag the practical demonstratioa to the world of 
their policy of scrupulous non-intervention in Afghaniatan which G-overnment had 
set steadfastly before them from the outset and had consistently maintained. 

This operation of the Royal Air Force was a task of peace involving risks willingly 
undertaken for purely humanitarian purposes and carried out with the consent and 
co-operation of the Afghan authorities r.t a time when they were involved in a difficult 
and dangerous situation. 

Oar pilots went up to Kabul without a single weapon of any sort, not even pistols. 

After explaining the three pha-es of the evacuation, the Commander-in'Chief pointed 
out that not only was a total of 586 souls evacuated by the Royal Air Force but tliey 
evacuated also their own pilots who had been unfortunately compelled to land. Tne 
British, French and Italian Legations were safely brought away and the numbers 
included 342 Indians, 57 Germans, 19 Turks, 25 Persians, 23 French, 23 British and 
19 Italians. The nations concerned had tendered their grateful thanks for the care and help 
given to their Legations. Had it not been for the personality, insight, tact and diplomacy 
of Sir Francis Humphreys, these evacuations would hardly have taken place. 

The Commander-in-Chief specially mentioned, amidst applause, the narhe of Sir 
Geoffrey Salmond, Air Yice-Marshal. He also paid a tribute to Group Captain Mills, 
Squadron-Leader Maxwell and several others, 

Tha grand total journeys carried out by the Air Force on this great errand of 
mercy was 107 and they flew in all 33,930 miles, making a grand toial of 57,430 miles, 
including the mileage flown by the Yictorias on their return journey from Iraq to 
Risalpur. 

Mr. Loknath MuKHEEJI said that the Budget was devoid of any feature. It was 
stated that India’s credit stood very high in the markets of the world, but she had to achieve 
that high credit by maintaining a high level of taxation and by inflation of currency. 
Military expenditure was responsible for 55 crores, which figure should be cut down 
by another two crores as suggested by the Inchcape Committee, The speaker urged for a 
more rapid Indianisation of the Army and the superior services. 

Sir George Godfkey expressed the view that expenditure on railways should be 
adjusted to the revenue derived The South Punjab Railway, if bought and run by the 
State, would yield better financial results. Referring to the bank rate at eight per cent, he 
endorsed the remarks of Sir Maneckji Dadabhoy and added that Sir George Schuster was 
unnecessarily cautious in forcing upon the Imperial Bank the present rate. 

As regards military expenditure he congratulated both the Commander-in-Chief arid 
the Finance Member on the arrangement to work out the mechanisation programme', H& ' 
paid a tribute to the Royal Air Force on its splendid success in carrying out the evaouae 
tion of a large number of men and women from Kabul, aud -aid here was a remarkable ' 
case of a branch of the Army being used on a mission of meicy. Fifteen years ago nuch 
an act of rescue would have meant despatch of troops and loss of life and money. But 
conditions had changed so much that the gallant officers of the Air Force had been able 
to carry out the evacuation absolutely unarmed and without losing even one life. Surely 
this was a strong argument for the mechanisation of the Army on modern lines. 

Sir Manmohandaa Ramji mainly criticised the borrowing policy of the Government of 
India. He said that the non-recurring expenditure fluctuated from year to year and thereby 
upset the budget, and he therefore suggested that an inquiry be made aud a certain sum for 
non-recurring expenditure be fixed beyond which Government would not sanction expendi- 
ture to launch new Bohemes. 

They had there another aspect of the question : Government owing to their good 
credit had succeeded in raising loans of 300 crores during the last six years at low latoa 
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of interest but in taking away that much money from the money market they had harmed 
the normal expansion of trade and commerce of the country. 

How much more the trade and commerce and industry of India would have been 
developed, he asked, if that money had remained in the market ? He did not deny the 
benefits of railways expansion, which was mostly respousible for the large borrowings by 
Government but railways alone could not develop the country. 

He held the development of railways, roads, waterways, ommerce, trade, industries 
and agriculture should proceed hand iu hand and the Finance Member should pause before 
sanctiouing fresh expenditure or fresh borrowings. The system adopted in the present 
year by the Finance Member of financing proiecbs out of surplus was a very wise one and 
should be continued. Two years was too short a period to judge the ejecta of the new 
ratio. They should now pause and watch the effects of the I 8 d. ratio for some years and see 
if It entailed any hardships on India. He personally did nob believe the new ratio had 
done any harm to the country, ^ 


Sir J. P, Thompsost (Chip Commissioner of Delhi), expressed thanks to the Govern 
ment of india for the grant made to Delhi and appreciated the new change of policv So 
far the Government of India had been lavishly spending money on New Delhi only • nnw 
they also thought of the needs of Old Delhi. " j j w 

By the construction of a new joint hospital, by improving the drainao’e and bv 
cleaning the slums they would be able to elevate the standard of life in OhfDelhi and 
also strengthen the sanitary defences of New Delhi. He hoped the Finance Member would 
be able to guild his budget a little more next year and Delhi would be further benefited 
The whole object was to make New Delhi a model city for India and make Old' J 
mother worthy of her daughter, ^ 


Sir Dinsha Wacha said that it was India’s good fortune that she had got two able 
enanciers successively as Finance Ministers. Sir Basil’s record was an apooh making iTr, 
and Sir George Schuster had bpgun his career well. He hoped the new Finance 
would profit by the several nsefnl suggestions made during the discussion. “lemoer 

Even Mr. Ramdas Pantalu was very reasonable to-day and had made valuable remarko 
regarding agrioultuial finance. This was indeed very important, for India’s 010^61!^^ 
would tend to increase if agrionltural banks were sraried in each province with euaranf-l.J 
interests. In any case it they wanted further improvements they must be preoared to 

British r^ gratefu 7 ?o; 


Sir George ^hestbe thanked the House for its courtesy and encouragement narti 
oalarly Sir Dinsha Wacha for expressing his sentiments in torcefnl language® Thel’ 00 o d 
not have beneficial measures without payincr for th^-m Sir fi d u/ could 

drawn the speaker’s attention to Sir B^fl Blackett’s expression^or hope o * imifrnvl 
finances. He was sure if Sir Basil had been to-day in his place be Znid v 

^cGy the same line as himself. He agreed with Sir Dinsha Waoha that Si Baelueallv 
Istt tte Gentry m a far stronger financial coniition than he had tonnd it ^ ^ 

Bir Basil was able to do this on account of five vears crnnH 
carried forward on one of those waves of progress. Bu/be lef/inst at Tk* ''u® 

ware was^nding its force and now there was a slight reaction setting in. ’ 

Proceeding, Sir George Schuster reviewed the salient oiints of u ♦. rr 

ferted to his speech yesterday in the Assembly as a reply to^ the critiH^ ^ ''®' 

Budget made here to-day He emphasised that eliminanrg the ma ^ 
there was a steady decline in deficits. Regarding the criticisma ^ artificial factors 
of any fresh taxation, Sir George allnded^o the sopport rSj 
was meant for a beneficial purpoee and said that the nam.. tax which 

Uture ebonid the need for fresh taxation arise at all, for after aUthevw“°’““‘* 
all money for beneficial and constructive purposes. ^ to spend 

As for agricultural finance referred bo bv Mr RamriQo 
hoped the banking inquiry would furnish lighJ and he Lped to take' 
ecKBWiltaiaons with members of the House as well on the subj-ot.^ ^ advantage of his 

Tbe Ckmneil adjanraed till the 12 th March, 


i.a.x on L.OSS m Income, 

a resolution recommend- 

pm « leads tnoney and incure loss Sbv 
^ a whea detftrminxng his income-^^ ^ ^ loss should be allowed 
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Mr. Burdon, Finance Secretary, pointed out that the concession would 
be unreasonable, In general the principle of law provided what was being 
asked for. The law also provided for taxing of only income and there was no 
need to disturb the present arrangement. He opposed the resolution as it 
was impossible for the Government to accept it. 

Major Akbar Khan supporting Lala Ramsaran Das said that there was 
a general desire for some reasonable reduction in the rate of income-tax. The 
demand was reasonable and there was no reason why the resolution should 
not be accepted and income made liable to taxation after taking into account 
all losses incurred. 

The resolution was pressed to vote and lost by 15 votes to 12. The Council 
adjourned till March 18. 

Sedition Trials by Jury. 

On the 18TH MARCH Mr. Kumarshanker Ray Choudhury urged that steps 
be taken to have the criminal law so amended as to make trial by jury compul- 
sory in cases of sedition. He contended that in England and other countries 
the law provided for trial by jury between the liberty of "the people and the 
prerogative of the Crown. In the jury system people also had a share in the 
Government of the country. The administration of justice and liberty became 
valueless when the fountains of justice were poisonous. 

He did not understand why cases under Section 124A I. P. C. were 
precluded from being tried by jury when other sections in that chapter were 
triable by jury. 

Mr. H. G. Haig, Home Secretary, opposing«the motion, said the demand 
was based on an assertion that trial by jury was better than other kinds of 
trials. No doubt trial by Jury was an English institution, but in India a decision 
by a jury was by no means final, as the high courts could upset and reverse that 
decision. That was not the English system. Trial by jury was introduced in 
India as an experimental procedure. 

The motion was lost by 23 votes to 13. 

Delegation to League, 

Sir Pheroze Sethna moved ‘‘ that a strong representation be made to the 
Secretary of State “ in order that practical effect be given to the admitted 
principle that there is no bar to an Indian leading the Indian delegation to 
the League of Nations by appointing an Indian to lead this year’s delegation.” 

If the real truth were to be told, said Sir Pheroze, the Government had 
been influenced in the matter by their bias in favour of Britishers. The real 
trouble was that they could not shake oflf*the old prejudice that an Englishman, 
whoever he might be, was intrinsically superior to an Indian, however able 
and eminent the latter might be. The Government’s decisions hitherto had been 
due to this prejudice. This feeling of racial prestige was difficult for Imperial” 
people to overcome. 

Sir Phoroze Sethna paid a tribute to the work of Sir Ramaswami Iyer and 
Sir Basanta Kumar Mullick who were substitute delegates in 1926 under the 
leadership of Sir William Vincent and did the bulk of the work done by the Indian 
delegation that year. Yet even these two members were not nominated to the, 
committees whose work related to disarmament or to purely political questions. 
Almost every other nation felt the incongruity of the Indian delegation being led. 
by a non-Indian and the delegates from the dominions, especially Ireland and 
Canada, held that view. 

There could be no obection, said Sir Pheroze, to an Indian Prince leading 
the Indian delegation. India alone among the nations changed her delegates to 
the League practically every year but if Sir Ramaswami Iyer and Sir Basanta 
Kumar MuMick had attended the League for three or four years ‘in succession, it 
would be impossible to pretend that anybody else could lead the delegation better. 

Mr. L. (^AHAM, on behalf of the Government, said that in selecting a leader 
for the delegation to_ the coming session of the -League of Nations the Govern- 
ment would make it their earnest endeavour to meet the wishes of the House 

20 
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by securing the services of an Indian who might worthily^ uphold the high tradi- 
tions which the previous leaders of delegations had established. 

Proceeding, Mr. Graham said that the Government had been [charged by 
Sir Pheroze Sethna with lack of continuity in the personnel of the delegation, but 
if he knew the difficulties the Government had to face every year in this matter 
he would not make the allegation. Sir K. V. Reddi, he added, had represented 
India very ably last year, but on account of his present position in South Africa 
he could not be selected for the delegation to the League this year. As for 
the allegation that Indians were deliberately kept out from particular committees 
of the League, Mr, Graham said that the statement was an insinuation which he, 
on behalf of the Government, most emphatically repudiated. He gave an instance 
where Indians had served on an important committee, but said that he wanted 
time to Inquire into the question and it would have been best had the mover of the 
resolution .given notice of it. He trusted that Sir Pheroze Sethna would withdraw 
his allegations. 

Sir Pheroze Sethna, replying on the debate, congratulated the Government 
on the translation of their ‘Mip sympathy ” into proposed action. He was will- 
ing to withdraw his remarks about the want of continuity of personnel, but he 
suggested that during the next few years the Government shmld suggest to their 
iKxninees that they would be renominated and he felt there would be no lack of 
capable men coming forward to form the Indian delegation. 

In the matter of his allegation that Indians had been purposely kept out 
of certain committees at Genava, Sir Pheroze said he based his allegations on 
gCKxi authority and urged the Glovernment to inquire into the matter. He with- 
drew his resolution. 


Free Charkhas. 

Seth Goyind Das next moved a resolution that Government should call 
the attention of the Central Provinces Government to the desirability of giving 
relief to famine-stricken people of the Northern districts of the Central Provinces 
by free distribution of charkhas and by opening depots in villages to enable 
villagers to buy cotton. 

Proceeding the speaker said that their misfortunes started in 1926, Last 
year^they had tried to persuade Government to promulgate provisions of the 

Famine Code in the Province and to remit land revenue but nothing tan^^ible 
was done. ® 


last year could not be taken advantage 
of fafiy by the people cm account of their caste prejudices and he held that his 
proposal would meet their need. 

t. talw?. started detailing the advantages of the charkha. He 

Wd that a man could earn four annas a day through the spinning wheel. Here 

the President, who asked him to confine himself to the 
sabject matter of the resolution. lu me 

wt Govind Das said that the charkha had been tried in Orissa 

^ had proved a success and he felt that the measure proposed by him would 
net entail much expenditure but would mitigate the famine distress in his^rovree 

Str Habibullah opposing Mr. Govin 1 Das’ resolution stated that 

^ernment had watched and were still watching with deep concern the proerSs 

^larM tn tnree districts and appropriate measures were taken in hand Ihe 
Go^rnment had anticipated that relief would not be needed after Marrh 
to y^ar but frost and a severe winter had changed the outlook Thf ext^t nf 

se«l „rc terns ™d. for th. distritotim pSfc 
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works had been opened and Government forests were thrown open to villagers 
for grass and other minor forest produce. 

Circumstances might arise but so far neither the necessity nor the suitability 
of accepting the proposal had yet been provided. He, however, promised to 
forward a copy of the debate to the Provincial Government. 

Mr. Govind Das pressing the resolution for the acceptance of the House 
averred that the relief measures were not sufficient. 

The resolution was rejected by an overwhelming majority. The Council 
then adjourned. 

Tariff Act Amend. Bill. 

On the 19TH MARCH on the motion of Sir Geoffrey Corbett, the Council 
of State passed the Indian Tariff Act (Amendment) Bill, which gave effect to 
the recommendations ot the Tariff Board that a duty of 5 per cent, ad valorem 
be imposed on all classes of rubber, insulted wires and cables, and that the 
import duty on printing type be changed from 2 1-2 per cent, ad valorem to 
a specific duty of one anna per ih. The Council then adjourned. 

Land Revenue Inquiry. 

On the 20TH MARCH the Council of State discussed Sir Pheroze Sethna’s 
resolution recommending an investigation into the system of land revenue in 
?he different provinces of India. 

Sir P. Sethna moved the following resolution : — 

This Council recommends to the Governor-General in Council that a 
committee be appointed, consisting partly of elected members of the Indian 
legislature and partly of persons who may be considered to be well conversant 
with the subject, to investigate and report on, 

(1) The systems of land revenue in the different provinces of India. 

(2) Their economic effects upon the condition of the rural population in 
each province. 

(3) The changes and modifications that, in its opinion, should be made in 
those system with a view to promoting the economic welfare of the agricultural 
population ; and 

(4) Any financial measures that might be adopted to make up for any 
loss, should the changes and modifications suggested by the Committee involve a 
loss in the existing revenues.” 

In moving the above resolution Sir Pheroze Sethna said : — The issue is, what 
is the relation between the land revenue system of the province and the economic 
condition of the people ? Is the poverty of the people and their low economic 
condition in any way and to any degree, directly or indirectly due to the land 
revenue system ? Does the system operate so as to add to the burdens of the 
poor, to aggravate or increase their poverty? How does it operate, in parti- 
cular, upon the small peasant proprietor ? 

“Besides, the fundamental basis of property, like that of all other things, 
was being questioned and theories of socialism and communism, whether right 
or wrong, were being propagated. They went to the very root of the nature 
of the right to and the incidence of property. Safety only lay in reconsidering 
or revising the system and the institution in the light of sound thought and 
reforming and re-adjusting it. 

Seth Govind Das moved an amendment recommending instead that a 
central committee and provincial committees be appointed, consisting partly 

of elected members of the Indian and provincial legislatures, to investigate 
the question. 

Sir Mahomed Habibullah opposed the resolution on behalf of Government. 

No one, he said, could dispute Sir P. Sethna^s thesis that land revenue, 
which concerned the bulk of the agricultural population, was a matter of great 
importance to Government and the people. The main question was whether 
the existing systems of land revenue oppressed the agricultural classes, 

Voices: They do. 
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They had also to consider whether uniformity would be possible and 
practicable for all provinces. Settlements of land revenue were influenced 
by the prevailing systems of land-tenure. A detail inquiry was periodically made 
in each temporarily settled district. No committee of inquiry could excel the 
solicitude and care with which settlement inquiries were conducted by settle- 
ment officers. 


Major Akbar Khan, supporting the resolution, complained that there 
was no uniformity of tenure in the country. Government demand was constantly 
on the increase while income-tax demanded a fixed sum irrespective of»prosperous 
or lean years. The diversity of their land revenue systems rendered a central 
inquiry necessary. The Taxation Inquiry Committee was appointed to find fresh 
.avenues for taxation and could not be regarded as a substitute for the proposed 
'nquiry. 

Mr. Ramsarandas contested the Government’s contention that the cultiva- 
tor was not oppressed. Government had appointed the Royal Commission inspite 
of agriculture being a provincial subject. The elasticity claimed by Govern- 
ment had generally resulted in hardship to the poor cultivator. 

The President at this stage put the amendment of Seth Govind Das to 
the vote. It was defeated without a division. 


Mr. G. S. Khapakde moved another amendment recommending a com- 
mission instead of a committee with adequate representation for landed 
interests. He accepted the principle of the resolution. The life of the present 
legislaturesjwas about to expire and elected members of the Central Legislature 
nominated on the committee might find themselves ousted. 


^ Sir Umar Hayat Khan said that the question was not a provincial but 
an imperial one, as no Public Safety Bill could check an invasion of rural 
India by communism with the present system of land tenures in the land. 
Hundreds were going without food and famine conditions had made things 
worse. At the time of a fresh settlement, revenue officers sat in conclave and 
decided beforehand the amount of increase in the Government demand. Each 
assessment officer then made settlement accordingly with an eye on promotion, 

Mr. Miles Irving, opposing the motion, said that the question bristled with 
constitutional difficulties. They always talked of provincial autonomy but they 
did mind pioposing to take away a big slice from the orovincial 
revenues, ihe suggestion of the Joint Parliamentary Committee regarding 
s land revenue systems was only a pious wish. If the provisions and spirit 
of Government of India Act was to be correctly interpreted, provincial 
snhjects should not be dragged into the Central Legislature. 


Sir Phe^oz Sethna, leplymg, accepted the amendment of Mr. Khaparde. 
^ was glad that Government had not challenged the main thesis of the resolution* 

commission should examine whether the permanent settlement 
sh^ld continue. The feeling in the country was that with the advance of 
^H^govemment the permanent settlement would go. It was an all-India 
question should be tackled by the Central Government. That was the only 

, r was possible and by which recommendations of 

^ Agncnltyal Commission could be earned out effectively. He trusted that 
tf the resolution was earned Government would give effect to it 

Sir Mohamed Habibullah said that the resolution was impracticable 
owing to the complexity and magnitude of the problem. He doubted ^f the 


^njab, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces had alreadv 
'■evenue policy, while Bengal and Bihar and Orissa could 

legislation 

was necessary to introduce 
regarding the minor administrations in the Central Legislature 
, Motion Defeated, 
dirrfed and the amendment of Mr. Khaparde was lost by ao 
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The motion of Sir P. Sethna was rejected without a division. 

The Council of State then adjourned till 23rd. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act, 

On the 23RD MARCH, on the motion of Mr. A. C. McWatters, the Council 
of State passed the Workmen’s Compensation Act (1913). Mr. McWatters ex- 
plained that the Bill, which had already been passed by the Assembly, sought to 
improve certain defects in the operation of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
which was brought into force from July, 1924. 

Debate on the Finance Bill. 

After waiting for several days the Council of State re-assembled on the 
30TH MARCH to dispose ol the Finance Bill which was passed in the Assembly 
on the 28th with the Salt Tax restored to Rs. 1-4. 

Mr Burdon explained that there had been unusual delay with the Finance 
Bill in the Assembly. He, therefore, begged the President to suspend the Stand- 
ing Orders so as to enable the Bill being taken up for consideration to-day, as 
otherwise the Bill would not become an Act in time. He asked the Council to 
co-operate with the Government and do their best to relieve Government and 
the general community from the very serious and undesirable consequences which 
would otherwise follow it. Eight members supported the suspension of the 
Standing Orders. 

Sir Arthur Froom extended his commisseration to the Finance Member on the 
unenviable position in which he found himself. He agreed that Government 
must be supported in seeing that the Finance Bill was passed to-day. At the 
same time he asked whether the Government could not devise some means of 
preventing, in future, the want of consideration in the treatment of the Council 
of State that was now being shown by the fact that the Bill was placed and asked 
to be taken up for consideration on the same day. 

The President said that this was the first time in his experience that he 
was being asked to suspend the Standing Orders. One of his principal duties 
was to give every facility to the course of business, whether official or un official, 
and in view of the cogent reasons advanced by the Finance Secretary, he agreed 
to suspend the Standing Orders. 

Mr. Burdon thanked the Chair and the House for rising to the occasion in 
its traditional manner and explained the salient features of the Bill 

Mr. Kumar Sankar Roy Choudhury (Swarajist) opposed the Bill both on poli- 
tical and financial grounds. Politically he referred to the insult of the Simon 
Commission and the non-fulfilment of the Government pledges and the continued 
exploitation of India by the railway policy being one for the export of raw 
materials and the import of British products. He said that the British bureau- 
cracy in India was only serving British interests. Incidentally he proposed that 
the personnel of the banking inquiry should consist only of members of Chambers 
of Commerce and banking interests and not industrialists. 

Among the financial objections, he referred to the failure of Government 
to make India self-supporting in the matter of salt and sugar. 

Concluding, he criticized the lack of Indianisation in the Army and argued 

that without Self-Government, there would be no Indian army. 

Sir Umar Hayat Khan said that there was no use keeping a mercenary 
army which would fail at a critical moment. He said that the present state of 
the army must be maintained. 

After the Bill was taken into consideration, it was put clause by clause. 

When the clause relating to motor duty was taken up for discussion Mr. 
Harper (non-official European from Burma) remarked that the Road Committee’s 
proposals were timid. He suggested that the Government of India should con- 
sider the feasibility of financing the development of roads by a system of loans. 
In ms opinion the difference in the share to the provinces from the Road Fund 
were unsatisfactory and inequitable. 
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Sir Arthur Froom supported the Committee’s proposals as embodied in the 
Bill and said that the small beginning now made would bring about an awakening 
in road development so essential for improving the lot of agriculturists, 

Mr. Kumar Shankar Roy Choudhury remarked that Motor Companies were 
mainly for passenger trafiSc and not for transportation of goods from rural areas. 

Major Akbar Khan referred to the Kohat disturbance and held that British 
rule was essential for holding the scales even between Hindus and Moslems. 

Mr, Burden, Finance Secretary, assured Mr. Harper that^ his suggestions 
would receive the careful consideration of the Government and will certainty be 
considered by the Conference that is to be held in summer. That Conference 
will consist of provincial ministers and the Standing Committee of the Legislature 
to be appointed for road development. The clause was passed. 

The clause relating to postal and income-tax rates was passed without dis- 
cossiom 

Moving the third reading of the Finance Bill Mr. Burdon referred to the 
inconvenience caused to the Council by it being asked to take the Finance Bill 
into consideration the very day it was laid on the table of the House. This 
year, he said, the circumstances were exceptional. 

He did not agree with Sir Arthur Froom that Government should have 
anticipated this contingency and provided against it. Government, he said, 
would certainly consider Sir Arthur Froom’s suggestion for taking measures to 
prevent a similar situation arising again, 

Mr. Narayan Prasad Asthana was the only non-official who spoke at the 
third reading of the Bill. He criticised the Government’s policy with regard to 
the Indianisation of the Army, 

As a representative of monied and landed classes he mentioned the heavy 
burden of supertax rates and disapproved of the harassment by income-tax 

officers. 

He congratulated Mr, Burdon, on his appointment as Auditor-General. 

The Finance Bill was passed amidst official cheers. 

Sir M. Habibullah said he could not state definitely when the Government 
business (Public Safety Bill and Trades Disputes Bill) now before the Assembly 
will be ready for consideration by the Council of State. 

The Council adjourned without fixing a date for its next meeting. 

On the iiTH APRIL the only business transacted in the Council of State 
it re-assembled for the last time was the discussion of the Trades Disputes 
BilL The agenda however contained a large number of amendments to the Bill 
given notice of by non-officials. 


Assembly Bomb Outrage. 

At the outset, the President, Sir Henry MoncrieffiSmith made a statement on 
the bomb outrage in the Assembly on Monday morning. He said that the Council 
wouM realise that, for obvious reasons, the occurrence at this stage could 
jKj^bemade the subject for discussion He however felt convinced that all 
the members would join with him in placing on record their condemnation and 
deep abhorence of the dastardly outrage committed jn the other chamber. He 
was sure the House would desire to associate themselves with him in the expres- 
s' of profound sympathy with the President and members of the Assembly, 
the Governnient and particularly with those persons, members and others, 
vraio receded injuries and in prayers for their speedy recovery. He would 
their behalf express their heart felt thankfulness that the casualties 
whic h T^ ulted were slight compared with what might have been a tragedy of 
Mgnitude, and that by the grace of Providence the lives of their 
the other House had been miraculously spared. (Applause.) 

Trades Disputes Bill. 

ffiftn. moved the consideration of the Bill to make provision for the 
seltltememt. of trade disputes and for certain other purposes 


Bill, he declared, was a matter of some 



grave responsibility which had unexpectedly 
of Mr. MeWatters, Industries Secretary. 
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The question of such legislation was first taken in 1919 ; but after hearing 
from the local Governments that legislation would not be effective, the Govern- 
ment of India dropped il. The succeeding years however saw a distinct 
change in the position by reason of the growth of organisations of industrial 
workers an I the increasing influence exercised by public opinion on the course 
of disputes. And in 1924, the Government prepared a draft bill for enabling 
investigation and settlement of trade disputes. As the result of the inquiries 
and experience which had become available since that period, the Government 
were satisfied that legislation for the prevention and settlement of trade disputes 
was likely to prove of considerable value and the present bill had been prepared 
for this purpose. 

Proceeding, Mr. Lai stated that the seriousness of the situation with regard 
to the industrial unrest was brought home last year when grave industrial 
disorders overtook the country. The general strike in Bombay alone caused 
loss of no less that 21 million rupees. Mr. Lai agreed that no legislation could 
put an end to industrial disputes, but he assured the Council that the Bill 
would make some contribution towards industrial peace. 

Mr. Lai explained the main part of the Bill which he said, fell into three 
parts. Clause 3 to 14 related to the establishment of a tribunal for the 
investigation and settlement of trade disputes. This part of the Bill was based 
generally on the British Industrial Courts Act of 1919. The main difference 
was that, whereas the British Act set up a standing Industrial court, the 
Conciliation Boards which the Bill proposed to estab ish were intended to be 
appointed *‘ad hoc’ like courts of inquiry in order to deal with particular disputes. 

Continuing, Mr. Lai said that neither party would be under any obligation to 
accept the findings of the court or the advice of the Board; and in cases where 
a dispute was not brought to an end during the deliberations of the tribunal, 
reliance would be placed on the force of public opinion, which would be enabled, 
by the publication of the report of the tribunal, to arrive at just conclusions 
on the merits of the dispute. 

The second part of the Bill, Mr. Lai declared, consisted of Clause 15, which 
related to public utility services. The clause made it a penal offence for workers 

employed on monthly wages in public utility services to strike without previous 

notice, and also provided heavier penalties for persons abetting such an offence. 
The clause was based on the principle that persons whose work was vital to 
the welfare of the community generally should not be entitled to enter into a 
strike before sufficient time had been given to examine the merits of their 
grievances and explore the possibilities of arriving at a peaceful settlement. 

Clauses 18 to 20 contained certain special provisions relating to illegal 
strikes and lock-outs. These clauses followed closely the provisions of the British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act of 1927, They were applicable only in 
case of strikes and lock-outs which satisfied two conditions. In the first place 
the strike of lock-out must have other objects than the mere furtherance of a^ 
trade dispute within the industry to which the strikers or employers belonged. 
In the second •place, the strike or lock-out should be designed to coecre the 
Government either directly or by inflicting hardship on the community Mr. 
Lai emphasised that the Bill contained nothing that would retard the growth of 
Trade Unions in the country. It had simply been prompted by economic consi- 
derations. He was sure the suspicions which existed in the minds of Labour 
leaders would soon fade away . 


owarajisi upposiuon. 

fh Shanker Roy Choudhury opposed the motion. He declared that 

tue Bill had a political purpose behind it, and wanted to kill the Trade Union 
movement in India. The proposed legislation would be particularly injurious 
to labourers. He contended that there could be no comparison between England 
wnere trade unions were highly organised bodies, and India where the organi- 
sations were weak and labourers illiterate. 

. . motion for consideration of the Bill, when put to vote, was adonted 

witaout*dtvision, 
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Amendments Rejected. 

Mr. Kumar Shankei Roy Chowdhury. moved a number of minor amendments 
which were rejected. 

All the 31 amendments to the Trades Disputes Bill tabled by Mr. Kumar 
Sanker Roy Choudhury having been rejected in half an hour, the Council next 
disposed of the amendment of Mr. Ramsaran Das in favour of picketing being 
made penal. The mover said no Trade Disputes Bill could be complete without 
his amendment being accepted by the Government. He qoted the publication of 
the International Labour Office in his support. 

Sir B. N. Mitra, replying, said that the object of the mover was to make peace- 
ful picketing a penal offence in the country. Sir B. N. Mitra said the suggestion 
first emanated from the Bombay Government during the Select Committee stage 
of the Bill, and the Government of India felt that it required further examination, 
For instance, they felt that, in a matter like that, the opinion of the Local 
Governments should ^ be elicited before taking any action. Sir B. N. Mitra 
stated that the subject was under the earnest consideration of the Government, 
and if they felt that the clause should be inserted in the Bill, they would bring in 
an amending bill. 

The Council rejected the amendment without a division, and passed the Bill 
as amended by the Assembly. 

Message From Viceroy. 

The President next read a message from the Viceroy requiring the atten- 
dance of the Council members on the next day in the Legislative Assembly 
Chamber, when His Excellency would address both the Houses of the Central 
Legislature. 

The Council was then adjourned sine die.” 



The Legislative Assembly 

OPENING DAY— 28th JANUARY igig. 

The winter session of the Legislative Assembly met in New Delhi on the 
28th JANUARY ig2Q at ii in the morning The public galleries were packed to its 
utmost capacity and the House was also almost full. All party leaders including 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madan Mohaii Malaviya, Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas and Mr. Jayakar and Government members including Sir B. L. 
Mitter, Sir George Schuster, Sir Mohamed Habibullah, Sir George Rainey and 
Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra were present. 

Mr. V. J. Patel, President, arrived at 1 1 and took his seat in the chair placed on 
the right side of the presidential chair. His Excellency the Viceroy arrived at 11-5 
and took his seat in the presidential chair. Opening the Assembly, His Excellency 
the Viceroy delivered the following address ; — 

The Viceroys Opening Speech. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen, — When I appointed this date for the beginning 
of your session, ray intention was to appoint the same date for the beginning of the 
session of the Council of State in order that I might be able to-day to address both 
the chambers. It was however pointed out to me in the Delhi session mainly 
owing to the fact that the Council of State has no part in the voting of supply, the 
burden of work which falls on the members of the Council of State is considerably 
lighter than that which falls upon the Assembly and that it would not therefore be 
convenient to summon the two chambers to begin their labours simultaneously. I 
have, therefore, been constrained on this occasion to confine my address to 
members of this chamber. 

king’s illness. 

For the past two months, we have all laboured under the burden of a grave 
anxiety owing to the prolonged illness of the King Emperor but by the Mercy of 
Providence recent news shows that His Majesty’s progress has been steadily 
maintained and we may now reasonably hope that he is on the highway to complete 
recovery. The universal sympathy that has gone out to the Royal House and 
particularly to Her Majesty the Queen during these dark days has shown in striking 
fashion how securely King George the Fifth by devotion to duty and personal 
thought for all his people has enthroned himself in their hearts. They will continue 
to pray that for many years. He may be spared to rule over them and guide their 
destinies. 

LALA LAJPAT RAI AND S. R. DAS. 

In the interval that has elapsed since your last session, India has lost two 
notable sons, the one a Member of my Council and the other a prominent member 
of this Assembly. Though they differed in much, they resembled one another in the 
extent to attract to themselves the affection of many outside the circle of their 
political associates. Of Mr. S. R, Das, I can speak from the close personal 
knowledge that came from our work together and which gave me ample opportunity 
of observing the high and selfless principles by which his life was guided. A firm 
fnend and a wise counsellor, his death is to me a great personal loss. The loss of 
Lala Lajpat Rai I can only speak from the standpoint of a far less intimate 
relationship. It fell to him to play a prominent part In the political life of his 
country. But there were qualities in him that led many who dissented most sharply 
-from his political opinions to forget much of their dissent in a genuine appreciation 
of a very human personality. 
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ASSEMBLY SECRETARIAT 

The hon^ble members will recollect that after a conference of leaders in this 
House last September, a resolution was pased recommending the setting up of a 
separate establishment for dealing with the business of this Assembly. That 
resolution was of the nature of a compromi e which while not going so far as your 
President desire went rather further than proposals which my Government had 
already submitted to the Secretary of State. Having regard to the support which 
the resolution received from all quarters of the House, my Government decided to 
accept it with certain additions which were imposed by the fact that this House 
had invited the Governor General to take the new Department into his portfolio. 
It was understood that in so doing it was the general wish of the House in confor- 
mity with the standing orders that the administration of this department by the 
Governor-General should be deemed to be non-controversial. That being so, it 
appeared desirable that the Governor General in the administration of the depart- 
ment should be cleaTy placed in a position where no controversy could arise. 
For this reason, we have ampl hed the scheme of the resolution by providing for 
a recourse to the Public Service Commission in all cases in which the 
exercise by the Governor-General of his powers as Head of the department might 
at any time bring him into conflict with the President or with the Assembly. The 
same protection has also for equally good reasons been conferred with his consent' 
on the President. The drafting of statutory rules to regulate the conditions of 
service in the new department now set up will necessarily take time but good pro- 
gress has already been made in this task. Meanwhile the Secretary of State 
has given his consent to the introduction of the scheme on a temporary basis. As 
are member-in-charge of the new department, I would ask the House to be indul- 
gent while the department is in its infancy and not to expect it to attain its 
maximurn degree of efficiency from ^ the first day of its inauguration. There are 
indeed still some gaps in its completion but with a view to reducing these inconvenien- 
ces, the Legislative Department has made a temporary loan of the services of 
some of its members while the President is looking for suitable recruits. The New 
department, I hope, starts with the goodwill of all sections of the House and though 
as I have said the conclusion reached does not represent all that the president or 
perhaps some sections of the House would have desired, I think we may neverthe- 
less generally congratulate ourselves upon the outcome of our discussion. 


AFGHANISTAN. 

Pitt external affiairs everything has been dwarfed by the upheaval in 
Af^anptan of the drama that has unfolded itself during the last few months. In 
'A%han^tan I shall say nothing save this that the policy of the Government is and 
M&t hr<mghont been one of scrupulous non-intervention and it is our earnest hope 
lUay be an early restoration of peace and order throughout the length 
h^^eadth of that country and that India may again have on her north-western 
a, peaceM strong united country for her neighbour. During this critical 
we m India could not but he proud of the gallant bearing of the British 
L^atton, of the firm control of our tribes by the Frontier Administration and of 
A. F, over the evacuation of women and children from Kabul. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

In South Africa our first Agent Mr. Sastri to-day relinquishes the charge of his 
ofee aind on his return voyage to India. By his services to his compatriots 
mSoum Africa and to the promotion of friendly relations between India and the 
Union ho secured a high place for himself in the history of the two countries as 
ambassador of India and has laid India under a great debt of gratitude. 
Ho Stas left a high standard of statesmanship for his successor to maintain, but I 
Sir K, V. Reddi cmries with him to his new duties the confidence 


^ House not less than those of the Government of India. 

EAST AFRICA 


e is aware that last year His Majesty*s Government, appointed a 
to report on the future policy in regard to Eastern Africa.’ The 


- 
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report has just been published and will require mature consideration. My Govern- 
ment, however, is fully alive to the importance to Indian interests of the decisions 
which His Majesty’s Government have agreed that before any decision is taken, 
they will give the fullest consideration to the view of the Government of India on 
all matters affecting India. The Governor of Kenya moreover for the purpose of 
discussion on. the report has with the approval of the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies offered to appoint temporarily to the public service in Kenya with a seat on the 
Executive Council an officer of the Indian Civil Service who will be nominated by 
myself in order to ascertain the judgment of the enlightened public opinion on 
these matters. 1 have asked the Hon’ble Sir Sir Muhammad Habibullah to convene 
the Emigration Committee of the two houses of the Indian Legislature at the 
earliest possible date during this session with the purpose of eliciting their views 
and practical suggestions. I do not doubt that my Government will derive great 
value from these discussions. 

AGRICULTURAL REPORT 

Since I last addressed the House the report of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture in India has been published and as the Hon’ble members know, a 
conference of the provincial representatives assembled in Simla last October to 
discuss the more important proposals contained in it. The deliberations of the 
conference revealed a unanimous desire for progress and though time is doubtless 
required for action over so wide a field, the fact that public attention has been 
thus focussed upon this impoitant branch of national activity will bring real en- 
couragement to all who have imagination to see what it means in the life of India. 
The bulk of the work on the Commission’s recommendations must under the 
existing constitution fall to the provinces but for sometime the responsibility rests 
primarily on the Government of India. Of these the most important concerns the 
establishment of a Central Organisation for research purpose and this proposal 
after discussion with provincial representatives my Government have decided to 
adopt. The duties of the new Council of Agricultural Research will be to promote, 
guide and co-ordinate research throughout India, to train research workers by 
means of scholarships and to collect and make available information on research 
and on agricultural and veterinary matters. 

Generally as to the structure of this body, we propose to modify in some 
respect the recommendations on the Royal Commission. Our proposal is that its 
chief component parts should be firstly a Governing Body, the principal executive 
organ of the Council, presided over by the Member of the Governor-General’s 
Council in charge of Agriculture and comprising 17 other members of whom two 
will be chosen from the Legislative Assembly and one from the Council of State 
and nine will be nominated by the Government of the nine major provinces and 
secondly, an Advisory Council of 30 members whose function will be to give expert 
advice to the Governing Body and submit for its approval programmes of research 
enquiry. In addition to these two bodies it is hoped that the major provinces 
will establish committee to work in close co-operation with them. As regards 
finance we propose to substitute for a lump grant of Rs. 50 lakhs which the 
Commission favoured, a lump grant of Rs. 25 lakhs to be paid in instalments 
supplemented by annual recurring grants of Rs. 7,25 lakhs. These sums will vest 
in the Governing Body who will consider all proposals for research expenditure 
and allot funds to meet it. It is my sincere hope that the organisation which I 
have outlined will receive whole-hearted support from this House and will before 
long start into its labours which will surely be to the lasting benefit of India’s agri- 
cultural millions. ® 

- . - FOUR STONE PILLARS. 

The House will be glad to learn that a general offer has been made by the 
former dominions of Canada, Australia, South Africa and New Zeland to present 
to t^ capital of India four stone pillars on the model of the famous Asoka columns. 
•My wvemment have gratefully accepted this gift which will fittingly symbolise 

-S? loyalty of the Empire to the person and the throne of His Maiestv 

^tle Kmg-Emperor. ^ 
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LABOUR TROUBLES. 

The past year has been marked by a series of labour tiioubles which we have 
all witnessed with deep concern. The tale of loss and suffering involved by them 
need not be retold here and we are more immediately concerned to devise means 
by which such profitless disputes may be avoided. I have on more than one 
recent occasion appealed to Labour to follow wiser counsels for the future and to 
employers to prove their determination to leave their employees no justifiable 
gromd for complaint. If both parties can combine to establish closer relations 
wrth each other and to develop the organisation for settlement of points of 
difference before they reach the state of conflict, we mav face the future with 
confidence and the Government is anxious to do everything in their power to 
^courage and assist such efforts. In the Trade Disputes Bill which is now before 
legislature we have provided for the establishment of Courts of Enquiry and 
^ards of Conciliation which may be called into play if disputes get beyond 
toe stage of mutual arrangement. The proposals of the Government in this connec- 
tion and in the other parts of the Bill which aim at the protection of the public 
m certmn circumstances from the consequences of labour disputes will shortly 

V your decisions in regard to 

them. But these proposals will not m themselves reach the root of the matter. I have 

tong felt that the best way to secure the advantage both of employers and employed 

ts for toe Government to undertake a review of the conditions under which 

gri^ces°’^^^ ™ removal of legitimate 

ENQUIRY INTO LABOUR TROUBLES. 

r-r. question has for sometime been under the earnest consideration of the 

ment?fTRovft'l'r,lm”"°^ able to say that His Majesty has approved the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission dunng the course of the present year to undertake 

-f . 's that the scope of the enquiry should be wide 
a^fet It should TOth due regard to the economic position of industry in this 

all aspects of the problem affecting the conditions under which 
to^^l abou«rs work. The personnel of the Commission has not yet been 
hut we shall use every endeavour to ensure that it is representative I am 

1° ®^y *at we have secured the services as Chairman of 
lately Speaker of the House of Commons who has been in 
touch Wito labour problems in England and is widely kno4 for his 
asfeiociatton with the estabhshment of the councils which hear hi« mn 

welcomed' 

-S^ T^te^o Vi” the greatest interest not only 
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but by a narrow margin the measure was rejected. The anticipations on which 
my Government then acted have been justified. The object of spreading communist 
ideas has been steadily pursued and communist methods have been regularly 
employed. We have watched in the great city of Bombay the industrial labouring 
population- brought into a state of great unsettlement, excited, prone to violence and 
often deaf to reason, while in Calcutta we have seen a strike which appears to have 
no clearly reasoned basis. These facts are only symptomatic of a more_ general 
movement of which many here have direct experience and accordingly my 
Government have decided to place before you once more the proposals for dealing 
with communist agents from abroad which were under discussion last session and 
further to include in the measure power to forfeit or control remittances of 
money from communist sources abroad which are not without a very appreciable 
influence on the activities of the communists in this country and their ability to 
promote and prolong for their own ends these industrial troubles. 

POLITICAL SITUATION. 

I must now address myself Gentlemen to some of the broader features of 
the political situation. I am not concerned to-day to discuss the question whether 
as some Hon’ble member thinks His Majesty’s Government were ill-advised in 
deciding to recommend to His Majesty the appointment of a Parliamentary 
Commission or whether as I think and have more than once said that those were 
illadvised who have chosen to adopt a policy of boycott although those who 
followed this course have thus, as I believe, deprived themselves of an opportunity 
of which others have availed themselves to influence the evolution of India’s 
political future. Each of those questions has now become a historical fact which 
the historian will weigh with fullest knowledge and it may be with more impartial 
judgment than we can bring to bear upon them. 

But whatever may be your attitude on these matters of acute and violent 
controversy it would be both unwise and unfortunate to allow them to blur the glass 
through which we must try to see the future. We meet not long after the conclusion 
of many important meetings held at the close of the last year and this is not the 
occasion for me to attempt finally to appraise action taken and words used in the 
heat of controversy or under the stress of a critical occasion. It would seem 
evident however what all people most desire is a solution reached by mutual 
agreement between Great Britain and India and that in the present circumstances 
the friendly collaboration of Great Britain and India is a requisite and indispensable 
condition to obtain it. On the one side it is as unprofitable to deny the right of 
Parliament to form its free and deliberate judgment on the problem as it would be 
short-sighted of Parliament to under-rate the importance of trying to reach a solution 
which might carry the willing assent of political India and it is at this stage while 
we can still have no means of knowing how these matters may emerge from 
the Parliamentary discussions that it is proposed to destroy all hope of peaceful 
and orderly progress towards agreement unless by a fixed date. Parliament should 
have accorded its approval to a particular solution, the result no doubt of earnest 
effort to grapple with an exceedingly complex problem and as such entitled 
to serious consideration but one which the important sections of opinion in India 
have not accepted and which was reached through deliberation in which Parliament 
had no part or voice. Such procedure savours rather of intolerance and impatience 
than of the methods- of responsible statesmanship and would reduce Parliament 
to being a mere registrar on the decisions of other persons. That position of 
course is one that in justice to its own obligations Parliament could accept. I 
cannot predict any more than any Hon’ble member here when or in what form 
the report from those whom Parliament has charged with the duty of enquiry 
may be drawn or whether further enquiry into specific subjects may thereafter be 
found necessary In any case we may assume that His Majesty’s Government 
will, as indeed has always been contemplate^ desire to subject any proposals that 
it may then be disposed to make to full discussion with and the criticism of those 
.persons whether official or unofficial who may be best qualified to contribute to 
the ^ultimate solution. In a situation, therefore, that must call essentially for 
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qaaitties of confidence on both sides and for free exchange of opinion on term ^ 
honourable to all, I see very clearly that nothing but harm can how from a treaty 
that unless a particular condition is fulfilled which I believe to be mechanically 
impossible of fulfilment from the outset an attempt will be made to plunge the 
country into all the possible chaos of a civil disobedience. It is quite certain that 
no discussions of any kind can promise the least hope of success when either 
party to them approaches the task in the spirit of hostility and suspicion from 
which such an ultimatum springs. I recognise that although many leaders and 
schools of political opinion in India will refuse to march along the dangerous 
paths of Non-co-operation, many of them openly profess distrust of the attitude 
of Great Britain that it has given no sufficient proof of her intention to fulfil the 
pledge that Mr. Montagu gave on behalf of His Majesty’s Government in 1917 
and that Great Britain is seeking to forget or deny the high policy there enshrined 
in conditions more favourable to cool judgment. 

BRITISH CREATION. 


I suppose that most persons would admit that British India as we find is 
to-<iay is British creation and that it is the British Power which has during the last 
century, held together its constituent parts. If this centripetal influence is 
immediately or too suddenly withdrawn, is it wholly unreasonable to fear that some 
at any rate of parts might fly asunder and the dream of a strong united India, a nation 
among the nations of the world as we may speak of the British or American nations 
would vanish and be destroyed ? Anxious as I am to see the realisation of this 
dream, I can hardly hope that any words of mine may suffice to disnerse the black 
cloud of unwarranted mistrust that has enshrouded so much of Indian Political 
thought but I tell this Assembly again and through them India that the Declaration 
of 1917 stands and will stand for all time as the solemn pledge of the British 
people to do all that can be done by one people to assist another to attain full 
national political stature and that the pledge so given will never be dishonoured 
and as actions are commonly held more powerful than words I will add that I 
should not be standing before you here to-day as Governor General if I believed 
that the British people have withdrawn their hand from that solemn covenant. 
Those, therefore, who preach that 3 new generation has arisen in England which 
seeks to explain away the significance of the 1917 declaration are consciously 
Or uSccHisdously but not the less really, misrepresenting the purpose of Great Britain 
amd poisoning wells by which the common life of India and Great Britain is suppor- 
ted and sustained. If there are Indians who are thus tempted to mistrust Great 
Britain there are no doubt many in Great Britain resentful of what they well know to be 
aa and dangerous accusation, who may mistrust some of those who speak 

kk if we are thus tempted in the 20th century I know that both India and 

be judged in the 2 t by the degree to which they have refused to 
lo^ faith in one another. Gentlemen of the Assembly, though we may differ on 
#rc^er^issnes let us not readily or lightly impugn the* good faith of one another, 
Satis to destroy the very foundation of all hope of better things. 

viceroy’s double duty 

’ I would add one or two observations of more personal kind. Whoever be 
VIcefoy and the Governor-General of India is bound through his office and 
csq^sdence by the double duty. He is under the plain obligation of seeing that the 
Government in India is carried on with due respect for the law and in this 
he may at any time be confronted with issues that afe more far-reaching 
^^ ordraary political controversy and that are indeed fundamental to all society, 
for law is as attribute of dvilisation painfully and hardly won and a society 
.Jacks it carried within itself the seeds of its own dissoludon. Those, there- 
am gffide public opmion in this coring are doing no service to India, 
to think lightly of disobedience to constituted authority what- 
stKih cKsobedience may be described. 

not less importamt capacity the Viceroy and Govemor- 

India and Great Brit^ and as . such 
WA to* as fmthfaHy as he may to hopes,, thefelm^ 
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the desires of the Indian people to those who may from time to time compose 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain and if I quote the words which are used 
in connection with another office in the British Constitution “to beg His Majesty’s 
Government ever to place the most favourable construction upon all their 
proceedings.” That duty I have stiiven and shall strive to fulfil to the best of my 
ability and it is, gentlemen, because the smooth adjustment of these different 
functions imposed on a single individual does not lie with me alone, that I have 
tried to draw frankly the broad outlines of the present situation as I see them. I 
have desired so far as I could to employ no language which might needlessly offend 
the feeling of those who take a different view, for I long, as for nothing else, to see 
the political life of India move down orderly channels to its full term of natural 
development and to achieve that end we all have our own work to do. On each 
one of us in our several spheres of this Assembly and outside the time and the 
subject, lay very heavy responsibilities and it is my most earnest prayer for you 
and for myself that under God^s guidance we may be permitted during the time 
that lie before us to help one another in their discharge.” 

After the Viceroy’s speech, the Assembly met again at 12 and proceeded with 
the business on the agenda with Hon. Mr. V. J. Patel in the Chair. New members 
sworn in were Sir George Schuster ( Finance Member ), Lala Raizada Hansraj (re- 
turned by Lala Lajpat Rai’s constituency), Mr. P. Panderanga Rao, Mr. Frederick 
William Allison, Mr. V. Michsel, Mr. Henry Louis Stevenson and Mr. Sanjiva 
Rao. The ceremony took ten minutes after which interpellations were taken up. 

CHILD MARRIAGE BILL. 

On the JANUARY after question time, amidst unofficial applause, Rai 
Sahib Harbilas Sarda moved that the Bill to regulate the marriages of children 
amongst Hindus as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

The Bill when it was sent out for eliciting public opinion was warmly received 
in the country and the total number of opinions received amounted to 167, 128 
being in favour of the Bill. The Bill though backed by opinions outside could not 
get the support of those in the Legislative Assembly. Mr. Acharya’s amendment 
to postpone the consideration of the Bill till the report of the Age of Consent 
Committee became available was carried by 53 to 34 votes amidst cries of “shame, 
shame.” ’ 

The division list disclosed the fact that the Government members made a 
common c^use with the oppositionists of the Bill. That clearly showed Govern- 
ment’s attitude and the truth of the whole episode was that the Government did ncu 
favour any progressive social legislation in this country, 

LAW reporting. 

Maulavi Muhammad Yakub moved that the Bill to regulate and improve 
law reports be referred to a Select Committee. It encountered a vigorous 
opposition. The Bill, as held by the oppositionists, was unsound and the remedy 
proposed was wrong. The motion was negatived by an overwhelming majority. 

INDIAN FILM INDUSTRY. 

On the ARY the President’s casting vote saved the Govern- 

ment from a defeat when Kumar Rananjaya Singh’s motion to give immediate 
effect to the recommendations of the Indian Cinematograph Committee by the 
imposition of the Quota system and introduction of legislative measures with a 
view to foster the growth of Indian film industry, was put to vote. But for the thin 
attendance of members the non-officials would have been able to score a ^fictorv. 
The following is the text of the Kumar Sahib’s motion : — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General that with a view to 
ostermg the growth of Indian film industry and protection of Indian cinema trade 
trom explqitatmn by non-Indians, immediate effect be given to the recommendations 
o the Indian Cinematograph Committee by the imposition of the quota system 
and introduction of legislative measures requiring compulsory registration of persons 
^d companies engaged m producing, exhibiting, distributing and importing films 
OF owning or controlling cinema houses, predominance of Indian element being 
assured m all such concerns.” ® 
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COMPULSORY MILITARY DRILL. 

After this Dr. Moonji moved a resolution asking the Government to make 
arrangements for compulsory drill and rifle practice for boys reading in schools and 
colleges. ^ The following is Dr. Moonji^s resolution : — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that steps 
should be taken as early as possible to provide for compulsory training in military 

dnll and nfle practice for Indian boys attending schools and colleges between the 

ages of 1 6 and 20 years.^^ 

Mr, Bajpai, the Education Secretary, took up cudgels on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and tried to sidetrack the real issue by raising false bogies. This attitude of 
Mr. Bajpai drew sharp retorts from Mr. JAYAKAR who showed real debatina 
^ntm supposing Dr. Moonjfls resolution. Mr. Jayakar said that it was very un"^ 
fortuimte that the resolutioii came up at a time when non-official benches were 
very thm and only the Executive Council members could be seen in the Govern- 
benches.^ He wished he could convey the strength of feeling regarded for 
this reflation in this side of the House to the other side. It was the one resolution 
^ which popular feeling like that on the Simon Commission question was very 

k^. They felt veiy keen because the resolution was concerned witB the youths 

of ^ country hear hear). While such was the case he could not understaS 
^ch m^perable arguments coming from Mr. Bajpai, the Education Secretly 

Wto Mr. Bajpai g3t up as an educationist giving such arguments they come as 
f ^^solution was a most important one and Dr. Moonii 
^n^ved it in terms of great self-restraint. What did the resolution w^ant ? 
plea of the resolution was that the Government had deprived of that spirit iii 

which the Skeen Committee regarded essential in the future 

^dian Army officers and which was very necessary in their life. When India was 

would be no question of having no self-defence for India. The simole 

^ resolution was to produce that spirit in the students Was there anv 
tiang extravagant in such a modest plea ? ^^uucms. was tnere any- 

w of resolution beforehand 

» S£Ln“‘ f eX^’of 

•WBStke rem^ed fiilt ^mat tre“we ^^kingTuT 

which he means by his resotation ? Mr^ ^ unambihous ex- 

soWoa ois constitutional basis^ The secret of it i^ r’ ^ ^ opposed this re- 
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aad then the Government S India wilPhav^^ youths will take the direction of 124 
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procedure cdde amendment* 
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issued in the first instance neither disease not old age nor any other compulsion 
could exempt the accused from personal appearance at the hearing. The amend- 
ment enlarged the scope of discretion and made it applicable to cases when the 
accused was unable to attend court or need not attend court for good reasons and 
the Court could in its discretion proceed with the case. The House then adjourned 
till the 4th February. 


On the 4.th FEBRUARY the Assembly met in an atmosphere surcharged with 
uncertainty regarding the fate of the Public Safety Bill which stood second in 
the list of the business. The House was as usual very thin and the public 
galleries were crowded. 

workmen’s compensation amending bill. 

Before the Home Member moved the Public Safety Bill Sir B. N. Mitra 
(Industry and Labour Member), moved to refer to a Select Committee the bill 
further to amend the Workmen’s Compensation Act 1923. In moving it the mover 
said that the Government had in view to introduce a more comprehensive bill later 
on revising the present Act. For that purpose they were in communication with 
local Governments. The Bill was referred to a select committee. 


The Public Safety Bill. 


Mr. Crerar, Home Member, then moved for leave to introduce the Bill to check 
dissemination in British India from other countries of certain forms of propaganda. 
Leave being granted he moved that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee 
consisting of Sir Darcy L’ndsay, Sir Victor Sassoon, Nawab Sir Abdul Quaim, Mr. 
Tarit Bhusan Roy, Mr. Fazl Rahimtullah and the mover with instructions to 
report on of before the 28th February, 1929. 

In moving the motion the Home Member first re-capitulated the objects of 
his Bill. He said that when it was referred to a Select Committee last time very 
substantial changes were made in the Select Committee. In the first instance there 
were restrictions of the clause describing the nature of the activities against which 
the Bill was aimed at. Provision was made to have the matter referred to the Hieh 
Court and it was limited within five years. • * 

Explaining the reason for bringing the measure after its defeat by one vote 
last time, Mr. Crerar said that the principle underl>nng the Bill was to invest the 
Government with the power to check the mischievous activities of persons comincr 
from outside India. The crucial question before the House, the Government and 
the country was if tne situation was such that it required exceptional measure to hf* 
adopted. He affirmed that the situation was such that it required excent onal 
measure to deal with the situation. ^ 


^ Proceeding he said that the activities of the Communists were directed against 
social, economic and cultural structure of the society. The ultimate aim and the 

object of Communist propaganda was to bring within its orbit the whole country 
A voice : What is the harm ? 

Mr. Crerar This was sought to be done by subterranean methods In- 
dustoa unrest in the country was exploited by these illiterate and ignorant in- 
dustnal workers, especially m Bombay and Calcutta. Further, sedulous attemots 
were being made to bring the Youth Movement in the country within the orbit of 
Commimism. This constitued a formidable danger to the country for if the educa- 
ted youths of the country were imbued with the tenets of Communism, it would be 
fraught with the gravest of . dangers. ’ ^ 

Communist activities in the country the Home Member 
r^e^ed to the formation of Communist International in Russia in igiq. Pam- 
p ets were sent to this country by M. N, Roy, and the Cawnpore Bolshevic 
Conspiracy trial case followed afterwards. After that trial there was a lull in the 

Communists in the country, but it appeared with renewed vigour 

th ffie appearance m the country of a certain foreign propagandist. 

tie then referred to the grave disorder consisting of lightening strike miir- 

hS'ff deplorable other incidents that had taken pface durin^the 

last few months m the industrial areas of Bombay and Calcutta. f|e then gave ^ 
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catalogue of crimes in the Bombay mill area during the last two months. As for 
Bengal after referring to strikes he referred to the big labour demonstration on 
the maidan in December last where mottos such as ‘‘Long Live Revolution” 
“Workmen of the World Unite,” etc. were displayed. 

Continuing Mr. Crerar described how the success of outside emissaries were 
creating a great amount of unrest in the country and said such actions would result 
in a very (^ngerous situation. The scope of the Bill, he said, had been enlarc^ed 
by an additional clause of confiscation or control of foreign money. These remit- 
tances were made not from any legitimate interest in the merits of industrial 
dispute, but with a view to promoting preliminary stage of a revolution to which 
such bodies looked forward. The Government had no desire to interfere to the 
detriment of nien who were engaged in legitimate industrial dispute with their em- 
ployers. But it was manifest that any foreign organisation should not be per- 
mitted to support such movements with the ultimate object of promoting a revolu- 
60x1. There is also reason to believe, he said, that money was remitted from 
pommunist sources for the support of agents, now in India, and in aid of certain 
journals into India which were preaching the doctrines of Communism. The Bill 
was designed to give power to remove the agents of Communism w^ho obtained 
entrance in India, provided that they were not Indian British subjects ordinarily 
resident in India and to forfeit or control the expenditure of funds remitted by 
Communistic sources. Remittances were day by day increasing and these remit 
tances would later prove of disastrous consequences. 

Mr, Crerar then dealt with Communistic press propaganda which he said was 
assuming a huge extensive scale and steps must be taken to counteract this sort 
of propaganda and this Bill was intended for it. The greatest possible effort that 
can be made was to introduce gradually steps to remedy the existing evils and the 
first step which should be taken was that “vve should cut off the Communist move- 
ment m India from all external sources” (official-hear hear). 


Dealing with the two main issues of the Bill Mr. Crerar said that the general 
policy of the Communist movement was to rouse a spirit of discontent and lawless- 
ness m _ the masses whether industrial, or agricultural with the ultimate object of 
destroying by violence both the Government established by law and the present 
^nonuc organisation of^ the society and substituting what they describe as 
(hctetonhip of the proletariat.’ So the immediate object of this Bill was to cut 
c^the Communist movement from external influences and the elect of the present 
^stem not sufficient to deal with them. He then quoted how In Madras a 
BtoW had prosecuted and said that with the aid of the authority p ovided 
the exclusion of the Communists abroad and dangerous consequences 
is^h^ight crop up from their influences might be successfully dealt with. 

aext question was, continued Mr. Crerar, if the House passed the Bill and 

would begin their action against 
f m essence of the Bill was solely against 

^-ludian^ (officul applause). He again repeated that in India industrial disputes 

^ injuries, acts of violence and acts of intimidation, 
occurred with the greatest intensity and with the gravest consequences 

scale the 

(; ^f‘i i propaganda. By the introduction 

? ? measure, firstly the workers were to be benefitted then fhe 

landlords and the capitalists. It must he the duty of all when outside influ 

elementary principle ’of national progris 
against Uiem. The Government have taken part of their resnonsihilitv 
^ brmmg m this measure, and it was for the H^se to take thf resfof 
F and they must share the responsibiTity. 

aad"^rsucLs'^^I°kad'‘ oMy to da^gerous^conse^TOnJeJ ^ 
he awealed- to the House to pLs the measure afd^^M^, 


f -r. V 
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have acted according to the traditions of the British constitution on which the 
Governments of Great Britain and India are based and on whose declared policy 
this Assembly owes its existence. We came here for this legislation last session 
and we now come to you again for legislation.” 

MR. GAYAPRASAD’s AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Gayaprasad Singh then moved his amendment hhat the bill be circulated 
for the purpose of eliciting opinions thereon.’ 

In moving his amendment Mr. Gayaprasad Singh said that provisions in the 
Bill moved by Mr. Crerar were quite unacceptable for they were very drastic and 
rigorous. The Hon’ble Home Member had said that evidence was being accu- 
mulated for some time past of subversive intentions and activities of the Commu- 
nists directed against India. When asked to place on the table the alleged accu- 
mulated evidence the Government refused and when such simple demand was 
refused he asked if any self-respecting member would accept the Bill. Powers in 
the Bill, he continued, were mere illusory. Then he dealt with the Bill clause by 
clause and said that the major clauses of the Bill were quite unacceptable and hence 
the Bill, he said, should go for circulation and elicit public opinion. 

Concluding amidst non-official applause he said : “Lord Curzon had said that the 
work of exploitation and work of administration go hand in hand in India and 
this is a measure of exploitation.” 

On the ^th FEBRUARY it was a pitched battle of talents that was fought 
on the floor of the Assembly over the Public Safety Bill. Though Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Jayakar and others did not take part in the debate, 
able and convincing arguments were advanced by Dewan Chamanlal and Mr. 
Rangaswami Iyengar which showed the utter futility of the Government’s case. 

Bill was introduced last session but was not passed. Four months have 
since parsed but nothing like destruction of society has come to pass^\ With these 
words Dewan Chamanlal challenged the Home Member and ably pointed out 
that the Bill was in reality directed against the working Class movement. 

Sir Denys Bray raised the mischievous cry that the youths of the country should 
be saved from being influenced by the Communists. 

Mr. Coatman in his speech repeatedly drew the attention of the members to 
his file of cuttings _ from English as well as vernacular papers which, he said, would 
show how Communist propaganda was spreading in diff erent lines. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar in a much interrupted speech said that the Bill was not 
aimed against Communism but really intended for putting down the bonafide of the 
Labour Movement in the country. After Sir Victor Sassoon and Mr, 
Birla spoke the Assembly adjourned. The following is Dewan ChamanlaPs 
speech : — 

Dewan CHAMAN LxVL following Sir Denys Bray said that the argument of Sir 
Denys was that the safety of the country was at stake and the Government had to 
be armed with special powers to deal with the situation. He asked the House 
to judge for themselves if the spectre raised by Sir Denys was real or 
imaginery. Dealing with the assertion of Mr. Cosgrave who spoke yesterday that the 
present Bill did not savour of the Star Chamber methods, Dewan Chamanlal 
maintained that the Bill did savour of the Star Chamber methods. People arrested 
under the provision of this Bill will be sentenced on evidene of forged or concocted 
documents which would not stand the scrutiny of ordinary law. Proceeding Dewan 
Chaman Lai said that people who were on trial were not Spratt or Bradley but 
Sir Denys Bray and his associates. 

Sir Victor Sassoon : They do not mind it. 

Dewan Chaman Lai : That is the tragedy of the situation. Englishmen, as 
soon as they cross the Suez Canal, lose all fear of trial. 

Proceeding Dewan Chaman Lai said that at the last session the Home Member 
speaking on the Bill foretold the impending disruption of society, destruction of 
rts moral, social and educational fabric if this Bill was not passed. Four months 
have since passed but nothing like destruction of society had come to us. 
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The Home Member : — I never said that there would be destruction of society 
within four months. 

Dewan Chaman Lai : — If nothing serious happened within four months then 
the Home Member clearly fails to prove the urgency of the measure. 

There were cries of “No” “No” from the official benches at this. 

Dewan Chaman Lai : It has not come to my notice that the European 
members of the Government on that account travelled in discomfort or w’ere assaulted 
or murdered. 

Col. Crawford ; The social fabric was tottering. 

Dewan Chamanlal : Col. Crawford has not passed one sleepless night on that 
account. 

Proceeding Dewan Chamanlal said that he pictured the Home Member as 
Mother Britannia and Messrs. Spratt and Bradley two mouses who were trying to 
climb up her leg. There were cries of “help”. “Murder” and that is how the 
Public Safety Bill came to be introduced. Communism was no danger to the 
country, proceeded Dewan Chamanlal. There were hardly ten honest Communists 
in the country, the rest were all C. I. D. paid agents. 

A voice : — K. C. Banerjee. 

Dewan Chamanlal : — Not Banerjee alone. There were many others like him 
(cries of ‘No’, “No” from official benches). 

Dewan Chamanlal — I challenge the Government to institute an enquiiy 
consisting of Pandit Nehru and Pandit Malaviya and under the seal of secrecy to 
produce before them secret documents and disprove my contention. 

Proceeding the speaker said that at the back of the Government was the 
intention that once the Assembly was committed to the principle of this Bill they 
w’ould bring forward legislation to deal with the Indian Communists, The Govern- 
ment wanted to tackle the Indian political situation. They found that power 
was gradually shifting from the hands of the upper and middle classes into the 
hands of the working classes and they were afraid of that situation. This Bill was 
in reality directed against the working class movement. Proceeding Dewan Chaman- 
lal asked what the basic of this measure was. 

Mr. K. Ahmed : — Money from Moscow. 

Dewn Chamanlal It is better to accept money from an outside source and 
do good to the working people than to sit like an interrupter in the Government 
Benches and do nothing. 

Continuing Dewan Chamanlal said that they should face the real problem. The 
real problem was that people were hungry. It did not need a Spratt or Bradley to 
tell people that they were hungry or the Home Member that they were not hungry. 
If hungry p^ple w^ere told that the only way they could get rid of hunger was by 
the nationalisation of land and industry, who was going to prevent people fiom 
accepting that doctrine ? ^ Continuing he said that the act was so vague and indefinte 
that any body could be victimised under the operation of this Bill, The object of 
the Indian National Congress was subversion of the Government, 

A Voice : — By violence ? 

Dewan Chamanlal By all legitimate measure. 

Proceeding the speaker said that the provision of this Bill might as well 
be directed against Congressmen. He asked the Government to be frank and tell 
plainly what was really at the back of their mind in bringing forward such legisla- 
tion. Pinally he reiterated that the danger of Communism was no real danger to 
Indian people and asked all to overthrow this Bill. 

The following is Mr. Rangaswanti lyengaRs sfeech : — 

Mr. A. Rangaswami IYENGAR opposed the Bill. He said he was sorry that 
Mr. Coatman had burnt midnight oil in preparing cuttings and a pamphlet 
(laughter). Probably all that he wanted to show was that Indian newspapers had 

and he said his attention w as drawn to an extract from 
Umdn oi which he was the Editor. It was, he said, the report of an excellent 
delivered by Mr. Saklatwala here in the Assembly on Communism, but 
' md It show^ that violence was preached and that the country was honeycombed 
with Communist organisations ? 
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Referring to the speech of Mr. Cosgrave yesterday in which Mr. Cosgrave 
wanted to prove that the Bill was drafted on the models of laws in force in U.S.A., 
Australia and Canada he said it was obviously wrong to quote a law intended for 
one particular purpose in support of a law intended for another purpose. The 
object of those laws was to restrict emigration in newly settled countries whereas 
the present Bill was intended for putting down some propaganda. He then read 
Sections three, seven and eight (a) from the Australian Act and wanted to prove 
that provisions had been made there for trial before ordinary courts and though 
proceedings were not open to public, the accused was entitled to engage a pleader 
and put in evidence. 

Mr. Graham : — Can the Hon’ble Member read those sections to prove it ? 

Mr. Graham then passed over a book to Mr. Iyengar. Mr. Iyengar began 
to read Section seven dealing with provisions for a summary trial (official cries : 
section eight A i. ) 

Mr. Rangswami ; — You do not want Section 7 ? He then read Section 8 to 
show that deportation was provided for after conviction by trial. 

Official cries : — Where is the evidence ? 

Mr. lyenger : — Evidence is there in the Canadian Act. 

Continuing Mr. Iyengar said that in Canada people were allowed to appear by a 
pleader and no Star Chamber method was followed in any other institution. He 
then referred to Canadian laws according to which a pleader could be engaged, 
evidence was taken on oath and there was provision for an appeal and the whole 
proceeding was asked to be made a public record. He then said that when thousands 
of exploiters were allowed to come here why a few people were being prevented 
from doing peaceful propaganda against those who were bleeding the country ? 

Concluding he said that the Bill was not aimed against Communism but really 
i(. tended for putting down “Bona dde” labour and agrarian movements in the 
country. 

Sir Victor SASSOON opposed the amendment. He emphasised that the present 
Bill was similar to legislation undertaken in the United States of America, Canada, 
and Australia. He controverted the assertion of Dewan Chamanlal that this Bill 
might be utilised against any other class of persons than Communists. Finally he 
ridiculed Dewan Chamanlal’s comparison of this Bill with the Star Chamber 
methods. The House then adjourned. 


'''‘Never had anv Legislature armed the Executive with such a power sim^ply 
because the prosecution were unable to adduce evidencd\ With these words 
Pandit Motilal NEHRU exposed the hollowmess of the false issues raised 
by the Government when the debate on the Public Safety Bill was resumed 
on the 6 th FEBRUARY in the Assembly. It was, indeed, a brilliant speech 
and he took over an hour to explain clearly how the Executive had recently deve- 
loped a voracious appetite for autocratic power. The Pandit rightly called this 
measure the Slavery of India Bill or the Safety of Bureaucracy BilL 

Proceeding Pandit Motilal said : “I take this Bill as a direct attack against 
Indian Nationalism and the Indian National Congress (Hear, hear). The object 
of the Bill is to cut off India from outside world and to isolate it. It wants to 
prevent any other country from taking any interest in Indian affairs. That is my 
honest opinion as well as members on my side. Can you erect barbed whres to 
keep out ideas ? Those times are gone by. Ideals travel in spite of precautioti^ 
What harm is there in allowing Communistic ideas to come to India ? I -am not 
one of those who tremble in their shoes at the name of Communism. I have met, 
he said, many of the Communists and they were men estimable, of character and 
ability having courage of their conviction. We have nothing to gain by holding 
those opinions but every thing to lose by putting those opinions to practice. I 
have also met men who differ with me and yet I do not hesitate to co-operate with 
them”. 


Pandit Nehru referred to the speech of the Home Member who, 
laid prominent emphasis on the League against Imperialism and his was a*pers^tn^ j 
knowledge. He was present at a meeting of the League as a representative 
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Indian National Congress. Mr George Lansbury had been till recently the 
President of the League against Imperialism and the present President, Mr. David 
Maxton, is the present President of the Independent Labour Party of England 
and neither of them were Communists. Yet they were Presidents of Associations 
which were admittedly Communistic. Pandit Nehru said the League contained 
Communistic and nomCommunistic members and its object was to secure freedom 
for the subject races of the world and to fight against Imperialism. So far all 
Socialists, Nationalists and Communists met and devised measures. When he 
attended the meeting he was called upon to speak and was assured that one need 
not be a Communist to be a member of that League, When he spoke he com- 
pletely dissociated himself from the theory and practices of Communism (Cries 
of “hear hear” from the Congress benches and Central benches). More than a 
dozen representatives to the League rose in their seats and shared his views. 
How the Home Member, the Pandit asked, could assume that the League against 
Imperialism was the kind of association which was called communistic ? Those 
on the other side of the House twisted all ideas and then presented them to the 
House. Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that the Indian National Congress was asso- 
ciated with the League against Imperialism and not affiliated to it. They were not 
members of the League because they did not agree with the whole of its programme, 
but sympathise with its object to free the subject races. 

Pandit Nehru then referred to the speech of Sir Denys Bray. He said : It 
is a pleasure to hear him. I always admire his style (laughter) ; but I cannot 
understand what he wanted to make out when he sat down (laughter). He is 
a perpetual youth. All those dreams in youths he described so vividly as that the 
youth still continues in him. He can give us an intellectual ti eat. (laughter.) 
However great the emphasis Sir Denys Bray did lay in pronouncing the word 
“Revolution,” there was no terrible meaning to the word other than what is found 
in an ordinary dictionary. It is after all a very simple word (laughter). We arf 
in fact, he said, all peaceful revolutionaries. We want, frankly, revolution, oe 
course, not accompanied by violence. Times without number we have said that 
we want a bloodless revolution. We simply want to organise ourselves and 
disobey unjust laws and make the present system of Government impossible (Con- 
gress benches “hear” “hear”.) 

Coming to the Bill Pandit Nehru said that it was a more retrograde measure 
than the first Bill and the arguments in support of it were more feebler and less 
convincing. All that had happened since the last session of the Assembly was, he 
said, that the Executive had developed a voracious appetite for autocratic power. 
It was no longer satisfied with attacking the liberty of men and freedom of the 
nation but wanted to put its hands in others’ pockets and take as much money as 
it could. He wanted to call this measure the “Slavery of India Bill” or the “Safety 
of Bureaucracy Bill”. 

Pandit Nehru continuing said that he owned an explanation to the House as 
to why he did not raise the point of order which he raised the previous occasion. 
In the first Bill, he said, there was not a semblance of judicial trial. When the 
Bill came out of the Select Committee it was found that some such provision was 
made and it was included in the present Bill. It was a farcical trial no doubt and 
though it might be a mere pretence yet he could not raise purely a legal question 
which was raised last time. 

Pan^t Nehru then wanted to clear the ground, by making some general 
observation as to Communism or Bolshevism. Communism, he said, no doubt 
^eoBtemplates radical things but there were various forms of Communism and 
- -.grades of Communists. There were good forms and bad forms. He said that 
. ;,fiim^were not so bad in Russia as they were supposed to be. So far as the Bill 
) cpBce^med, he said,^ it was immaterial, as there was not a single member in 
who was for importing Communism in India in the present state of 
T ^^ough it might be necessary in some future stage. The House 

wa^te its trme_ over the discussion on various forms and horrors of 
question rernained was whether it was areal menace to 
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the country and whether the existing law was not sufficient to remedy the 
evils. 

“What is the principle of this Bill ? The principle is simply this. What a 
court will not do, you empower us to do. You may conceal it by any embellish- 
ment, but still it is the only reason why you must have extraordinary power.” 

Proceeding the Pundit asked if the Honourable Member had any evidence in his 
possession, why did not he disclose it ? Simply connecting what had happened 
between the September session and now with the Communist activities would not 
do. If it was a case of war or rebellion, one could understand investing the 
Executive with greater power to meet an emergent situation. But in normal times 
one could not understand the Executive asking for such powers. Never had any 
legislature armed the Executive with such a power simply because the prosecution 
were unable to adduce evidence. In the case of the Ordinance, they could adduce 
one reason that open trial w^as not possible because witnesses were terrorised and 
threatened with murder and therefore no witness would come and no open trial was 
possible. As for trial the Home Member himself had given the proper answer. 
He had said that after the Bolshevic Conspiracy trial there was a lull in the acti- 
vities of the Bolshevic agents. 

Coming to the argument that the Youth Movement in the country was being 
affected the Pandit said that the Youth Movement was a world-wide movement. 
This movement had sympathy of every well-wisher of the country. It was on the 
youth that the future of the country depended, (cheers). I deny that the Youth 
Movement is imbued with communist ideas.’^ 

Referring to riots in Bombay and troubles in Calcutta, Pandit Nehru said that 
there had been no satisfactory evidence adduced that these troubles were due to 
Communist activities. ^ Proceeding Panditji said that reference had been made that a 
labour demonstration in Calcutta carried flags with mottoes such as “Long live 
the Soviet Republic.” If they carried a flag with such mottoes they also carried 
flags with the inotto “Simon Go Back” which was prominent than others. He had 
personal experience of this Labour demonstration. They found them to be the 
mildest of creatures on earth. They had, of course, to postpone the Congress 
meeting, which did not sit then by one or one half hour. But these people retired 
from the Congress Pandal which they occupied for holding a meeting of their own- 
and on the stroke of the hour they retired peacefully, (cheers). What was wanted 
was a kind word, kind treatment and sympathy. 

Referring to Mr. Gavin Jone's remark that the Soviet recently earmarked a 
quarter of a million for carrying on propaganda in India Pandit Nehru said that 
during the last session he told the House how the Riga correspondence about 
Soviet Russia was manufactured and how it was swallowed by the general public. 
He could not understand how Soviet Russia could be tottering on its last legs 
and at the same moment be producing millions of pounds for propaganda outside 
the country. 

Coming to the consideration of the Bill Pandit Nehru said that if interference 
with the ownership of property was punishable the cry for Indianisation of Rail- 
ways also came under the provision of this Bill. Referring to the clause of the 
Bill which seeks to punish any act seeking to foment or utilise industrial disputes 
with the direct object of subverting the organised Government or with any object 
the attainment of which is intended to conduce to that Panditji said this clause 
had nothing to do with violence and unless the Government was subverted by 
violence, violence was no crime.^ Referring to words “with any subject” he said that 
Dewan Chaman Lai was quite right when he said that every Indian came under 
that clause. Proceeding Pandit Nehru said that Congress advocated non-payment 
of taxes which “conduces” to the result mentioned in this clause and no inge;amty 
could take out the Congress from this clause as it stood. 

Referring to Clause three saying that the removal order was to be given “If 
the Governor-General-in-Council is satjsfled” Panditji said that every body ’knew 
their ways of satisfaction wl^ich wqs base 4 on the C, I, D. report, ' . ^ 
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Pandit Nehru then drew the attention of the House to another remarkable 
thing, namely, that the Act made it punishable the mere intention of persons 
concerned and as'^soon as the Governor-General was satisfied there was no hope 
for the man. Referring to the clause dealing with confiscation of money he said 
that it dealt vvith not only money coming from outside, hut the one element that 
constituted offence was that it was intended to be applied in British India in 
accordance with instructions given from outside British _ India. Thus the hard- 
earned money of a man could be touched if any outside instruction could be 
produced. The League Against Imperialism and other Socialistic bodies, might 
recommend certain lines of action and the moment it is said that any money was 
spent according to instructions from outside, it could be touched. If Soviet Russia 
placed orders with European merchants of this country and deposit money in 
any bank in India the Executive could pounce upon that money as sent from Russia 
and spent under instructions from Russia. 

Continuing Panditji said that the points of view of the non-official European 
members and the Congress members were quite different. “We take everything,’' 
he said, “with considerable amount of suspicion and examine every word to see 
how far it can be extended. But the point of view of my friends over there is 
safety. Their money will never be touched.” 

Proceeding Punditji said ; “All public funds which received contributions from 
outside world come under this law. If the so-called communist send s )me money 
to the Khilafat funds earmarking it to be spent for building a mosque, the money 
will come under this clause. 

Continuing Pandit Nehru said that according to the Bill, the Government might 
enter upon any premises for such goods or money. What Congressmen and public 
men, he asked, were safe under the clause ? It might be said that the Governor- 
General was to be satisfied. Who knows, he asked, what poison has been installed 
in the ears of the Governor-General. 

Referring to powers of the High Court Pandit Nehru said that the poor High 
Court with all its splendours was precluded from judging the Act. It could only 
set aside on the ground that such person was an expected person. The offence, he 
said, was further placed on the same level with the offence of a murder. Seven 
days time was allowed for an appeal. On the 8th day the person would be too 
late. He referred to the speech of Mr. Keane who laid great emphasis on three 
experienced judges and said if they would be three angels he could not get justice. 
They could not judge because evidence was one-sided. “Give us three men from 
the street,” he said, “and produce the whole evidence and allow us to cross examine. 
You may not satisfy me by giving three Privy Councillors.” 

Referring to the clause dealing with appeals against the order for forfeiture he 
said, that the intention was madi a crime and the Governor-General was to be 
satisfied with materials submitted by the Home Member which the persons con- 
cerned could not scrutinise. Could there be anything, he asked, more barbarous 
than this ? The Government could enter into any bank and look into its private 
transactions and pass book etc. No Indian bank was safe. They could be touched 
on the slightest accusation. They were asked to believe the Government's evidence 
without allowing them to scrutinise it There lay the monstrosity and barbarous- 
ness of the provision. 

Pointing to the central benches and particularly to Sir Abdur Quayumthe Pundit 
said that members here were sitting tight in their seats quite satisfied, and quoted 
an Urdu poem saying ‘oh pigeons on the roof of the harem, what do you know of 
the woes of the pigeon whose feet are tied in cages.’ He said addressing Sir 
Abdul Quayum: You are pigeons on the roof of the harem and we are pigeons 
v^^e feet are tied up. Concluding Pundit Nehru referred to the remark of the 
■^‘eE^Member that he would make deduction from agrarian troubles and find out 
- Qf tjje csiuse and asked what were the golden scales with which the 

ember could deduce economic causes ? 

THAKURDAS said that inspite of so much water that had 
.^"hrid^esmce the l^t Sirnla session in industrial disturbances the Indian 
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commercial opinion had thought it right to oppose this Bill and his constituency 
had sent him a telegram to oppose the measure as it was too arbitrary and hence 
the measure should not be placed in the statute book. The whole reason why the 
Indian commercial people was opposed to this Bill was that they perceived in 
this measures more of politics than of industry (non-officials : hear, hear). Why 
this political mixture ? If the Government were really genuine they would have 
brought a comprehensive measure without a political touch in this Bill. Commu- 
nism was badly mixed_ up with politics and cleverly mixed up also. Why were the 
clauses in the Bill so wide. If that was Government’s idea, let him tell the Govern- 
ment that the Indian commercial opinion would prefer to suffer any disturbances 
to pass such measure to be placed in the statute book. 

Continuing Sir Purushottamdas said the completeness of the Bill exposed 
the largest amount of suspicion on Government. What were the Government going 
to do with the Indian Communists ? “I have been asking the question for a very 
long time and I now repeat iny question for the Home Member to answer. If you 
can convict Indian Communists under the existing laws, why not convict the 
British Communists under the same laws ? It seems this measure is intended only 
for Mr. Spratt and Mr. Bradley and the few who were likely to come to India. 
The fact is that the Government want some extraordinary powers to deal with them. 
He again asked what the Government proposes to do with the Indian Communists ; 
it is no use being blind to this fact.” ^ 

Concluding Sir Purushottamdas said : “The Europeans will go so far as it 
suits them (cries of hear hear). The Government must first trust the people. The 
Government cannot get the confidence of the people unless the Government see 
facts as they are and not as they ought to be (hear hear). People are not prepared 
to trust the Government. I, therefore, feel that what is wanted at this juncture is 
not a Select Committee, but that the Government should take into confidence 
members on this side of the House and modify this measure, (applause). 

On the '/th FEBRUARY the debate on the PabEc Safety Bill was 
concluded. After the speech of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and the 
Hon. Mr. Crerar^s reply to the debate the House divided at 4-30 p.m. and the 
motion for reference of the Public Safety Bill to a Select Committee was carried 
by 61 against 50 votes amidst cries of ‘shame’, ‘shame’ from the Congress 
benches. Though the Government came out victorious, an analysis of the Division 
List showed that fifty elected members voted a^^ainst the Hon. Mr. CreraPs 
motion while the Government had the support of only fifteen elected Indians In 
spite of the fact that Pandit Malaviya, Munshi Iswar Saran and Mr. Anev nnt’uo a 
gallant fight the debate was dull. ^ ^ 

At the outset Pandit MALAVIYA dealt with communism in its different aspects 
He said that communism could be viewed from two aspects. The first aspect of 
communism was to seek to promote the growth of the common people The 
Government had issued in the form of pamphlets extracts from news-papers on 
communism and one of its extracts was a speech of Mr. Saklatwala which he 
delivered in Madras. In that speech Mr. Saklatwala had said that society should 
be so constructed that those who worked for it should be rewarded. The Pandit 
then read the portion of the speech and said that he endorsed every work of Mr 
Saklatwala. This aspect of communism, Pt. Malaviya emphasised, was entitled 
to the whole-hearted support of every right thinking man. This was a part of the 
anaent creed of the society of this land of ours and the vast portion of the 
mankind. “Another aspect of communism”, continued Pandit Malaviya, “is that' it 
desires to distribute property and does not like money to be kept in banks But 
the way by which money is to be distributed should not be violence. We are 
thoroughly opposed to such a method. We are one with the Government to keen 
out men who advocate violence and in this respect Pandit Motilal had expressed a 
common opinion.” ^ 

Proceeding Pandit Malaviya said — “The real difference of ours with the 
Government is that we are opposed to the method by which the Government want 
to proceed to bring about the desired result.” He then read the clause of the 

23 
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Bill which runs : “Any person who directly or indirectly advocates .overthrow by 
force or violence of the Government established by law in British India, or un- 
lawful destruction of property or unlawful interference with the ownership of 
property, or who seeks to foment or utilise industrial or agrarian disputes or 
other disputes of the like nature with the direct object of subverting the organised 
Government in British India or with any object the attainment of which is Intended 
to conduce to that result.” The Pandit said : “That being the object of the Govern- 
ment what is the measure the Government propose ? They propose a 
measure to condemn a man without any trial._ Our objection is that such a measure 
substitutes the executive power for the judicial power. I am surprised to find 
from the members of the opposite benches that there is nothing wrong in ac- 
cepting such a measure in spite of the fact that there is no law in England that 
could condemn a man without tiial. Hence, there is no doubt that this measure 
seeks to put the executive in place of the judiciary. So, in the best interest of the 
country and in the best interest of justice, we on this side of the House, are 
entirely opposed to such a measure.” 

Continuing Pandit Malaviya said : — “VVe are opposed to condemnation 
of a man w’itbout trial.” Tt means a serious curtailment of the rights which 
the foreigners up to this time enjoyed in this country. If this Bill becomes 
law a British subject, or a foreigner might be condemned by a mere decree of the 
Govern or-General-in-Councll. Nor is the second clause of the ?>i!l less objection- 
able. We have been hitherto crying for equalities of rights. If we by the passing 
of this Bill deprive a British subject of his right to open trial where will be the 
meaning for our cry ? The provision regarding foreign money is not less 
revolutionary. Sir George Rainy said that these are matters for the select 
committee. I submit that this is not a matter for the select committee. We must 
discuss the principle of the Bill on the floor of the House and unless we can 
accept the principle, we can not send it to the select committee.” 

Continuing the Pandit said that if strikes and disorders in industrial areas were 
the only cause for enacting such a legislation, then his reply was that in England 
there had been greater strikes and disputes but the Government had settled these 
by conferring with the leaders of the parties. “Why cannot you satisfy your- 
selves with that method ?” — asked Panditji. 

Reading from a speech of Mn Saklatwala the speaker said that if such 
sentiments were uttered by a Britisher in India his liberty would be put under 
restraint while in England he would be treated as a free man. 

Proceeding the Pandit said “It has been said that you should not express 
distrust of the Government. If it is so, it is no fault of the people. The wrong 
use of the executive power by the Government with which they were armed have 
made the people suspicious. Regulation III of i8i8 is still on the Statute Book 
Under this Regulaflon the Government imprisoned men like the late lamented Lala 
Lajpat Rai, Aswini Kumar Dutt and others. Dr. Besant was detained under 
the Defence of India Act. During the Non-Co-operation time men like the Late 
Deshbandhu Das, Pt. Motilal Nehru were sent to jail and about 25000 people 
all over the country were imprisoned. Internments and imprisonments under the 
Bengal Regulation were only of recent memory. That is the result of trusting 
the Government with executive power. With this record of imprisonment and 
internment and persecution to your credit, you ask us to trust you with more 
powers. Are you justified in doing so ? I submit, no.” 

Continuing Pt. Malaviya said that it had been said that communist propaganda 
w^as doing great harm to the country and a remedy must be found for it. He 
submitted that the existing law of the country was sufficient to deal with the evil. 
He did not want to copy law from Australia badly — ^mangling it by omitting its 
yt^l part. By omitting to incorporate the right of trial they had put everything 
fop^-— torvy. The show of trial which was conceded under the present law was 
hardly doing justice to the judges before whom the case would be placed. 

t^n^flauing Pandit Malaviya said : “There was no reason to be alarmed at 
the . writings of the vernacular press , who » only say that the present system of 
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Government is very bad. The condition of the agriculturists in India is very 
lamentable. Do the Government know that they do not get sufficient to eat and 
to clothe themselves (Cries of shame, shame). Is it not a matter of shame for 
both officials and non-officials that after 150 years of British rule such things 
should exist ? Take the case of the indrustrialists also. Their condition was none 
the better than the agriculturists. I have gone to Bombay and have personally 
seen the conditions in which the labourers live there. Who will deny that there 
are mill-owners in Bombay who engage Pathans to keep the labourers down ? 

Sir Abdul Quayam : — Why do the capitalists employ Pathans ? 

Pandit Malaviya The reason is that one of the sins of the Government is 
that they employ Pathans. (Voices from Government benches : No, Government 
do not employ Pathans), In Bardoli who employed the Pathans ?— (Loud non- 
official applause and cries of shame, shame) and the Government have set an 
example to the Millowners to employ Pathans (Laughter). This I say with more 
sorrow than in anger. Continuing Malaviya said that the agricultuiists and the 
industrialists have been exposed to all evils. 


Sir Abdul Quayam : Still the Government open hre at the Pathans. 

Pandit Malaviya I do not stand here to apologise to the Government (Hear, 
hear). Pathan or no Pathan, the Government cannot be excused if they do any 
wrong to any fellow-subject. (Hear, hear). 

Proceeding Pt Malaviya said : In addition to their failing to discharge their 
duty to their subjects the Government had been guilty of atrocious wrong which 
IS largely responsible for the present situation. Who created this present situation ? 
I say It IS the Government. The Government are not responsible to the people. 
Phey are not responsible to any body. This Government in the teeth of opposi- 

measure, the ratio question. What does this mean ? 
I as Been predicted that the passing of such a ratio measure would be disastrous 
and would lead innumerable strikes. We on this side of the House urged, Sir 

Victor Sassoon and Mr. Cocke 
uiged that the Government should not be so obstinate to pass such a measure. 

predicted has happened. Sir Purushottamdas had 
piedicted that strikes would occur and it has happened so. 

“Pioneer” an article published on i8th 

auestion*nano"hfA’° m ^^''^ance- Member to reconsider the 

question (laughtei) The article said that Sir Basil Blackett’s i8d ratio had been 
tried and proved disastrous. 

Proceeding Pt.JVIalaviya said : — “I was in Bombay when strikes were ?oinp- 

Some Aem^wefrviUinfto^ millovvners^ 

settlement while others were unwilling 

not to their ^diJadTnUcre^^TlfAr'^ position that the strikers were 

=L:fh£5%oH ^^rn-L’’:.2hl?a"na&tS C^entt 

ttenselves so ffir and artPri ^ -fl ^ workers who have restrained 

settlement would be arrivedat ^^H^’dfd t” would be subsided and a 

spread, but settlement SAese troubles 

in the country. The nroblem V i not improve the general situation 

direction. oLr InflueMfS SeTmfrt T I'’ 

on the Retoms Lhich L ^ P-®^ measure. It will depend 

wnicn we are going to get m 1929 or m 1930. That will affect 
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minds of the workmen, labourers and the general masses. At the present situation 
in spite of what we say they do not realise the situation. The youth movement 
has lost faith in the Government, because they do not find betterment of the 
condition of the people under British rule. The Government are content with 
sending out a Commission which all parties in India have boycotted. The 
situation demanded consideration of the larger principles of Reforms and not the 
kind of enquiry which the Commission is conducting now. 

Proceeding Pandit Malaviya said : “ There was a debate on the recom- 

mendations of the Skeen Committee. I ask the Government how did they treat 
the recommendations. That is why the youths have lost faith in the British 
Government and I am sorry to say so. Would we not as Indians remind our 
youths of the spirit of Shivaji and Guru Govind Sing and train them to think of 
establishing Self-Govt, in India? Would you British people not respect us if we 
train them so ? Would you not^ honour us if we create a feeling in the mind of 
every child that the existing system of Government is detrimental to our interest 
and tiy to enthuse in them the same spirit? I assure that youths of India have 
got more balanced mind and better judgment than youths of any other country. 
Their object is to see that a Government like that in Canada and Australia be 
established in India. There is a growing feeling in them to completely separate 
themselves from the British (Hear, hear). The armaments and military you have, 
will be of no avail except to kill some of them but that spirit in the youths is 
growing (Hear, hear). Why should we be lying under such humiliating conditions ? 
Concluding Ft. Malaviya said : “I cannot understand why the Government 
is so obstinate in putting this Bill on the Statute Book. Do they not realise that 
they will be stiffening our attitude towards the British by putting in such a measure ? 
While we are agreed on the principle of the Bill why do they not agree to the 
question of evidence ? Do they not realise that by passing this measure the 
situation will becorne wmrse ? It is a matter of great regret that the Government 
should insist on their pound of flesh (Applause). 


INDIAN LIMITATION ACT AMENDMENT. 

After a recess of three days the Asembly met on the iith FEBRUARY, 

At the outset Mr. Crerar moved that the Bill further to amend the Indian 
Limitation Act, 1908 as pased by the Council of State be taken into consideration 
and be passed. 

Sir B. L. Mitter, Law Member, in a maiden speech said in course of the state- 
ment of objects and reasons that the Civil Justice Committee recommended that it 
should be made clear that Articles 133 and 134 mean what they say viz. that limita- 
tion runs from the date of purchase or of transfer as the case may be and the date of 
obtaining possession is immaterial. The Committee further recommended that 
the Act should be amended so as to put Hindu and Muhammedan religious endow- 
ments on the same footirig as other trust funds which definitely vest in the trustee. 
The Government of India came to the conclusion that in case of both articles, the 
perio^d of limitation should run frorn the date when sale or transfer becomes known 
to the plaintiff, that the period in case of Article 133 should be reduced fiom 
twelve to three years and that Hindu, Muhammedan and Buddhist religions as well 
as charitable endowments should be included within the scope of both these 
articles as also of Section 16 of the Act. The Bill gave effect to these conclusions. 


AN AMENDMENT. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved an amendment that in Clause 3 (D) in the entry 
column 3 against the proposed Article 134 — (B) after the word “transfer’^ the 
words^ or when the transfer becomes known to the manager” be added. 

bir B. L. Mitter was afraid that the amendment was not acceptable to the 
Government. Mr. Jayakar also opposed the amendment. 

Navalrai then begged leave of the House to withdraw his 
a^^ament and leave was granted. The original motion was then carried. 

^ . ^ . INDIAN PATENTS AND DESIGNS ACT. 

c-Bi N. Mitrathen moved that the Bill further to amend the Indian Patents 
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and Designs Act 1911 for certain purposes be referred to a Select Committee 
consisting of Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas, Mr. Alexander, Anwarul Azim, 
Lalchand Navalrai, Kumar Gangananda Singha, S. Lall, L. Graham and the mpver 
and that the number of members whose presence shall be necessary to constitute 
the meeting of the Committee be four- The motion was carried 

TRADES DISPUTES BILL. 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra next moved that the Bill to make provision for 
investigation and settlement of Trade Disputes and for certain other purposes be 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of Sir Darcy Lindsay, Sir Purushottamdas 
Thakurdas, Messrs. Abdul Matin Choudhury, Anwarul Azim, T. B. Roy, M. K. 
Acharya, K. C. Roy, S. C. Mitra, Jogia, S. Lall, Sesha Iyengar, G. D. Birla, Sir 
Victor Sassoon, Dewan Chamanlal, Messrs. Fazl Rahimutullah, Ismail Khan 
and Jamandas Mehta. 

Sir B. N. Mitra in moving the Bill said that the fundamental principie underly- 
ing the Bill was that trade dispute was not a matter for concern of the employers 
only, but concerned the community as a whole. Recent experiences of the past 
few years had brought home to all the gravity of the situation arising out of trade 
disputes. The main parts of the Bill consisted of three parts. The first relates to 
the establishment of tribunals for investigation and settlement of trade disputes. 
This part of the Bill is based generally on the British Industrial Courts Act of 1919 
and its detailed provisions were adopted for the most part of the Bill from the 
clauses in that Act. The main difference was that where the British Act set up a 
Standing Industrial Court the Conciliation Boards which the Bill proposed to 
establish were intended to be appointed ‘ad hoc’ like the Courts of Inquiry in order 
to deal with particular disputes. 

The second part of the Bill consisted of matter which related to public utility 
service^ It made it a penal offence for the workers employed on monthly w^ages 
in public utility services to strike without previous notice and also provided heavier 
penalties for persons abetting such offence. It was because on principle that 
persons whose work was vital ^ to the welfare of the community generally 
should not be entitled to enter into a strike before sufficient time had been 
given to examine the merits of their grievances and to explore the possibilies 
of arriving at a peaceful settlement. Provisions of somewdiat similar type already 
exist^ in the Indian Post Office Act and in a number of Municipal Acts in India 
and the principle was one which was accepted in other countries. 

The last part related to illegal strikes and lockouts. They are applicable only 
in (^se of strikes and lockouts which satisfied two conditions. In the first place, 
strike or lockout must have other objects than mere furtherance of trade dispute 
w’lthin the mdust^ to which the strikers or employers belonged and in the second 
place a strike or lockout must be designed to coerce the Government either directly 

or mflicting hardship on the community. If these conditions were satisfied a strike 
or lockout must be illegal. 

It would be affei^ation on my part,” said Sir Bhupendra Nath, “to say that 
the provisions of this Bill have been subjected to criticism. It has been subjected 
to severe workers who say that we have been interfering with their 

ngh.s. I take this opportunity to declare that it is not in the least the intention of 

£>y employes aJ strengthen its position against its own employees or 

refc,^!lLf fK^ R-if f ® speeches from the non-official side the motion for. 
reference of the Bill to a Select Committee with the inclusion of Mr Tinnah’s 

name was put to vote and carried without division. The Housrthen adjourned 

Onthe fEriRUARV Mr. Shanmukham Chetty moved that the amend- 
ments mafe by the Counal of State in the Bill to alter the order in which certain 
heirs of Hmdu male are entitled to succeed to his estate be taken intrcoSra 

a tendency an^^^ng the 

^fore the inheritance of the female. The melsure 

before the House, he said, did not seek to bring about any radical change, but 
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its scope was limited as it sought to recognise the claims of certain females who 
were nearer relatives. He hoped that the amendment made by the Council of State 
would be accepted with certain alterations. 

Mr. Sidheswar Prasad SINGH moved an amendment that in sub-clause (2) of 
Clause I of the Bill as amended by the Council of State for words “of males not 
held in copercenary and not disposed of by wilh’ the words “not held in copar- 
cenary and not disposed by will of the males dying after the passing of this Act^’ 
be substituted. He said that the clause was ambiguous and was likely to cause 
further litigation. Moreover, it would do injustice to the departed souls. 

Mr. JAYAKAR opposed the amendment. He said that there was no 
necessity for such amendment as that amendment would only postpone the 
operation of the Bill. He added that he wanted to speak to those who were in 
favour of the principle of the Bill and who supported the amendment and asked 
them to be careful for this amendment would hamper progress of the Bill. He 
asked why the operation of the Bill should be postponed when it had come before 
the House with the approval of the Council of State. He then quoted several 
passages from the ex* Law Memer Mullah’s book on the law of inheritance and 
said that this Bill only sought to remedy the evil effects of the freak of nature 
i.e. son bom to a daughter (because she is a woman) had to wait for 332 genera- 
tions for property (laughter). He then traced the history of the Bill and said 
that this was an old Bill and had his approval. 

SirB. L. MITTER, Law Member, then spoke on his personal capacity as a lawyer 
and not as a Government Member, for the attitude of the Government on this 
Bill was one of complete neutrality. 

Sir B. L. Mitter said that the intention of the Bill was to be gathered from 
the Bill itself and not from the proceedings of the Council of State. The whole 
controversy, he understood, was limited to such Estates which are in possession 
of limited owners. The question was asked whether the reversioners after the 
death of limited owners were to be protected or not. In that controversy the 
Government would not take any part. The controversy however did not go into 
the fundamentals of Hindu Law as the question was that nearer female relations 
were to be preferred to distant agnative relatives. As regards the intention of 
the origin of law, he quoted a Chief Justice of England who said that the devil 
himself knoweth not the mind of a man and thought that the Bill ought to be 
supported. 

Pandit malaviya was entirely opposed to the Bill. He said that the Hindu 
Law of succession was a personal law and the Government guaranteed that they 
would not interfere with them. It was not right on the part of the legislatures to 
alter that law. Other laws of succession might be more logical but the Hindu Law 
was sacred to every Hindu, Continuing Pandit Malaviya said that the matter 
did not receive full considerations when the Bill was first circulated in 1921. 
Hindus did not get any opportunity to express their opinion. At this stage the 
President asked the speaker to confine himself to the amendment. 

^ Proceeding the speaker requested the non-Hindu members to abstain from 
voting.^ It would be an outrage on the sentiments of pious Hindus to alter the 
law as it related to “Gotraja'’ theory and offering of Pindas. A matter which had 

roots deep in religious beliefs should not be taken up or so lightly disposed. The 

President again asked the speaker to confine himself to the amendment. 

. Pandit Malaviya ; — I bow to your decision, Sir, but I think when the third 
reading is not provided, members should be given an opportunity to have his full 
say. He then asked the Hindu members to record their protest. 

The President : What could Hindu members do ? 

> ’ Malaviya : They can speak against the measure so that it may be 

official report and published in the press and the Governor-General- 
might take due notice of them. 

the amendment of Mr. Sidheswar Prasad Singh. 

. The' amendment was^ then pyt to vote and was pressed to division with the 
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result that 14 voted for the amendment whereas 48 against it. The amendment 
was declared lost. 

INLAND STEAM VESSELS ACT AMEND. 

Mr. K. C. NEOGY moved that the Bill further to amend the Inland Steam 
Vessel Act 1917 be referred to a Select Committee consisting of Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta, Sir George Rain}^ Messrs. Sesha Iyengar, Gaya Prasad Singh, Anwarul 
Azim, Abdul Matin Chaudhury, S. N. Hazi, W. S. Lamb, Col. F. Crawford, Rai 
Bahadur Tarit Bhusan Roy, Gazanfar Ali Khan and the mover and the number of 
members w'hose presence should be necessary to constitute meeting of the 
Committee should be six. 

In moving his Bill Mr. Keogy said that the main principles of the Bill were 
to aim the executive authority with the power to control the rates of fares against 
excessive demands. He sought to prove that the third-class fares in steamers 
were 50 per cent, higher than the third-class fares in Railway. He said that the 
freight rate had been increased by 50 p.c. and referred to a specific case where 
freight on certain commodity in Assam was increased ten times during the course 
of one year. The State Railways, he said, at one time used to own .steamers bat 
in course of time withdrew from the field leaving it to powerful companies and 
the requisite conditions w^ere not imposed for the safety of public interests. In 
this connection, Mr. Neogy referred to the resolution passed yesterday in the 
Bengal Legislative Council asking for an elaborate enquiry into the ^yorking of 
the steamer services and hoped that the House would accept the principle of 
the Bill. 

Sir George rainy then explained the attitude of the Government towards the 
Bill. He said that the Government was not opposed to the Bill being referred to 
a Select Committee. What the final attitude of the Government on the Bill would 
be depended on the shape of the Bill as it emerged out of the Select Committee. He 
also said that the Government would have no sympathy with the Bill if the object 
of the Bill was to hinder and harass the progress of the e.xisting shipping 
companies. 

The motion for reference of the Bill to a Select Committee was put to vote 
and carried. The House tlien adjourned. 


amendment of standing orders. 

On the I I^EBR [/ARY it was a pitched battle of brains that was fought 
on the floor of the Assembly when Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar moved several 
amendments to change the Standing Orders. The representatives of the people 
tried to snatch more power under the Standing Orders while the Bureaucracy 
contested every inch of the ground. The fight was really interesting to those who 
were closely following the development of Parliamentary form of Government in 
India. 


By 50 votes to 46 the non-officials scored their first victory of the sesssion 
when Mr. Iyengar’s proposal that on official days when the Government 
business was light and the House would rise before 4 o’clock the President 
should be authorised to place non-official business for discussion was carried in 
spite of vehement opposition by the Treasury Benches. It may be mentioned 
here that out of 4b members who voted with the Government only three were 
Indian non-officials. But two other important proposals of Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar which tried to establish the right of the Assembly to criticise the official 
and public nets of the Governor-General and Governors and to reply to the 
utterances of the Viceroy were, however, defeated. 

Mr. Rangaswami iyengar moved ; “That the amendments to the Standing 
Orders as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration,” The 
House after having taken It into consideration, Mr, Rangaswami Iyengar moved 
that amendments to the Standing Orders as reported by the Select LiImittTrbe 

passed. The amendments were then taken clause by clause, 

n ^ ¥ first clause which was adopted as follows : In the Standing 

Order (4) ifor the words all pending notices shall lapse and fresh notices must be 
given for the next session the following shall be substituted namely (i) “All pen- 
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din^ notices other than the notices of intention to move for leave to introduce 
a Bill shall lapse and a fresh notice must be given for the next session ; provided 
that a fresh notice shall be necessary of intention to move for leave to introduce 
any Bill in respect of which sanction has been granted under the Government of 
India Act, if sanction has ceased to be operative.” 


Second Clause, Mr. Rangaswanii Iyengar then moved the second clause 
which ran : “For the Standing ^ Order (6) following shall be substituted : 
“Meeting of the Assembly shall (subject to the direction of the President) ordinarily 
commence at 1 1 a.m.” 

In moving the amendment Mr. Iyengar said that by this the direction of 
the President has been substituted for the direction of the Governor-General. He 
was sure that it was not interference with the Executive authority and thought 
that the present provision was against Section 63 (d) sub-clause 2) according to 
which the Governor-General might fix the time and place of the session but not 
the hour of meeting or dispersal of the House. The motion was passed. 

Third Clause, Much discussion took place with regard to the third clause which 
runs as follows : — “Standing Order and after that Sub-order, the following- orders 
shall be added, namely : “The President may direct that in addition to the sitting c n 
the days allotted for transaction of Government and non-official business set down 
for, but not disposed of on the day allotted therefor by the Governor-General 
and on such days business shall, unless the President otherwise directs be tran- 
sacted in order in which it was set down on the days allotted for it by the Governor- 
General, business originally set down for the earlier day having priority over the 
business originally set down for a later day. 

“The President may direct that on any day on which Government business 
terminates earlier than 4 p. m., non-official business may be transacted in such an 
order as he may direct : provided that nothing in suborder 2) or suborder (3) 
shall be deemed to permit transaction of non-official business on the day not 
allotted therefor by the Governor-General if the Governor-General in Council 
withholds his consent thereto under rule (5) 

In moving the amendment Mr, Iyengar referred to the minute of dissent and 
said that when there was responsible Government in this country Government 
should be enabled to bring official Bills in preference to private Bills but the 
position in this country was different as the Government was not responsible to 
the people.^ The business of this House could not be put on the same category 
as the British Cabinet which was responsible to Parliament having non-official 
majority. He hoped that the house irrespective of parties would support as the 
members were not mere registering machines but they must bring forth public 
matters before the House. ^ 

Mr. Crerar opposing said that no rule of the Standing Orders should be made 
inconsistent with the general intention of the orders. He thought that Legislative 
Rule (6) was exhaustive with regard to particular points with which it dealt. It 
would put the Government at an unfair disadvantage. 

The division resulted in a defeat of the Government, voting being 50 for the 
amendment and 46 against it, ^ ^ 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar moved an amendment to sub order h) of the 
Standing Order 29 that the following explanation shall be added, namely a member 
shall not, by reason only of his criticising official or public acts of the Governor- 
General or of any Governor be deemed to reflect upon the conduct of the 
Governor-General or such Governor within the meaning of this Standing 


Mr. crerar’s opposition. 

Mr. Crerar opposing said that they could not agree in the present state of the 

Goi^trtution where extraordinary powers were vested in the Governor-General and 
i Governors personally, that the action of the Governor-General or a Governor 

Council, should be opened to criticism on the floor of the House, 
that if cnticism be directed against any authority that authority 
an opportunity to give a reply. But the Governor-General 
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could not give any reply on the floor of the House. It would entirely bfe an 
ineffective method if those who had no shares in powers should be called upon to 

renlv* 

Mr. IYENGAR replying said that Mr. Crerar entirely misapprehended the 
scope of the explanation that he wanted to add. He was surprised to hear that 
by this amendment the responsibility of the Governor-General would be affected. 
“All that we seek to add/^ he said, “is to have a legitimate opportunity to express 
our views.'^ As to the argument that the Governor-General could not reply, 
he held ^hat plea was untenable as the Governor-General could get such an oppor- 
tunity in the address which he generally gave in the open House. “It is we/' he 
said, “who are not given an opportunity to give a reply to the observations which 
he makes in his address.” The Governor-General, he said, could govern this 
country by sheer force of certificate even without the aid of the Executive Council. 
‘It is only an opportunity of saying what we want,” he concluded. 

The amendment was pressed to a division which resulted in a victory for the 
Government. Votes for the amendment numbered 39 and against 42. 

OTHER AMENDMENTS. 

Mr. Rangaswami moved that in sub-order 3 of the Standing Order 32 for 
words “shall have the right of speaking,” the following shall be substituted, namely, 
“may with the permission of the President speak.” 

The motion being opposed was carried. Two subsequent motions of Mr. 
Rangaswami were also carried without opposition. They are in suborder 2 of 
the standing order 70 the words “has been disallowed under rules” shall be 
substituted. In standing order 72 for words “is to be considered” words “is 
under considerations” shall be substituted. 


DEMAND TO CRITICISE ADDRESS. 


Mr. Rangaswami then moved that for Standing Order 74 the following should 
be substitute^ namely ^‘communications from the Assembly to the Governor- 
General on his address or message shall be made by a formal address through the 
President after the motion made and carried in the Assembly.” 

In moving the motion Mr. Rangaswami said that it was the general practice 
of the Governor-General to open a session of the Assembly and on that occasion 
to deliver a speech to the House in which the administrative policy of the 
Government was discussed and what they proposed to pursue in future was also 
outlined. The Governor-General in short lays down the programme of the 
Government By providing an opportunity to the opposition to criticise his speech 
and bringing an amendment, an opportunity was provided to criticise the policy 
of the administration. A similar opportunity was provided to the British Parlia- 
ment by way of providing an opportunity to criticise the King's speech. 

Mr. CRERAR, Home Member, opposed the motion. He said that he could 
not improve upon the argument of the predecessor of his when on another occa- 
sion this subject was discussed on the floor of this house. If they agreed to this 
^ange^ the speech of the Governor-General might be subject to unrestricted 
debate m the House.^ This change was not insubstantial, or a mere clarification 
or the existing Standing Order, It was entirely a new departure which they must 
There was no analogy to the King's speech in the British Parliament 
TOe I^g s speech was not written by His Majesty and it outlined the policy of 
his Ministers and it had nothing personal about it, and in criticising it the policy 
of the Mmisters only was criticised. In the case of the Governor-Generals 
sp^ It contained matter which were not always the opinion of his Cbuhcil. 1 1 
ad ranch ^rsonal about it. If this change was made the Governor-General's 

g^ch might be reduced to a. colourless, formless and much less living thing than 
It was at present * 3 ^ i 


motion of Mr. Rangaswami was put to the 
^^mirned^^^^ dividing the motion was lost by 48 to 44 votes. The House 


COMPULSORY PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

On the 15th FEBRUARY (Jiscussion on Dr. Moonje’s resolution regardin,^ 
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compulsory physical training for Indian boys was resumed, Kumar Rananjaya Singh 
supported it. 

Col. CRAWFORD then moved the following amendment in substitution of the 
original resolution : — ‘‘This Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in- 
Council that with a view to remove the defects in the character training of Indian 
youths as emphasised by the Skeen Committee, steps should be taken as early 
as possible to provide compulsory physical training, games and drill for Indian 
boys attending schools and colleges between the ages of 12 and 20 and to provide 
and encourage the use of miniature rifle ranges.’^ 

Mr. M. K. Acharya then moved the following amendment “This Assembly 
recommends to the Governor-General -in-Council that steps should be taken 
as early as possible to provide for compulsory physical training of Indian boys 
attending schools and colleges and also with a view^ to inculcate among them 
group discipline, initiative and capacity for leadership to provide for military 
drill, rifle shooting or other similar exercises for all boys between the ages of 16 
and 20 years except those who may for good and sufficient reasons be exempted 
from the same by the school or college authorities concerned.” 

Dr. MOONJE replying to the debate said that he was thankful to the 
constructive suggestion made by Col. Crawford in his amendment. He then said 
that he was amused at the remarks of the Educational Secretary Mr. Bajpai the 
oher day when he spoke on the resolution. The training he has received and 
the service he had put in the Government of India could not make him say better. 

While Dr. Moonje was proceeding to criticise the speech of Mr. Bajpai 
the President said that he had only two more minutes. Dr. Moonje then said 
that as the subject was a large one, he could not finish his speech in two more 
minutes and that he was content with what he had said. He then resumed his seat. 

Mr. BAJPAI, Educational Secretary, then followed Dr. Moonje. At the 
outset he referred to the sweeping indictment of the present system of education 
in India made by some members and said that the ideal of the Government was 
the production of husbandmen. One would rather hesitate to accept the state- 
ments contained in the oratory of Mr. Jayakar the other day regarding the present 
system of education. Mr. Bajpai then referred to the resolution of Dr. Moonje and 
the amendment of Col. Crawford. 

At this stage Dr. Moonje said : — I am prepared to accept Col. Crawford’s 
amendment (applause). 

Mr. Bajpai said that the amendment of Col. Crawford was in strict confor- 
mity with the resolution of Dr. Moonje. The position of the Government in regard 
to the amendment was, said Mr, Bajpai, so far as physical training for Indian 
boys in schools and colleges was concerned, that they ( Government of India) 
would suggest to local Governments to put in practice physical training for Indian 
boys in schools and colleges and ask them to report as often. He also said 
^at the Government accepted the principle of military drill and military training 
and that they should be made compulsory in institutions but Mr. Bajpai also 
made it clear that the acceptance of the principle did not mean immediate intro- 
duction of it. With regard to rifle practice Mr. Bajpai said, in so far as rifle practice 
had not been made compulsory but only obligatory the Government accepted 
this principle also and would forward copies of the amendment with the resolution 
to local Governments and ask them to intoduce the principle, 

Mr. Acharya having withdrawn his amendment m favour of Col. Crawford’s 
amendment, the latter was put to vote and declared carried, 

ASSAULT ON LALA LAJPAT RAI. 

Your Governments hands are red with the blood of Lalaji, With these words 
Pajidit Dwarka Prosad Misra next moved his resolution which stated that Lala 
Lajpat Rai’s death was, in the opinion of the House, hastened by the police assaults 
pn'Mm, that Earl Winterton’s statement regarding this tragedy was insulting and 
t^:r^.ort of the Boyd Enquiry Committee was unreal and tried to justify and 
vfe^l^wash the crimes committed by the police, - 
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To this resolution Munshi Iswar Satan moved an amendment demanding 
the appointment of a Committee consisting of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya, Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas, Sir Abdul Quayum, Md, 
Yakub and the mover to enquire into the matter. 

The Hon. Mr. Crerar, putting forth the Government case, characterised the 
speeches of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and Lala Hansraj, two eye-witnesses 
to the Lahore incident, as mere inpressions and the entire non-official case as 
political demonstration. He refused to agree to the “victimisation of officials” for 
political reasons. It is, however, significant to note that Mr. Crerar had not a 
word of apology or regret in his whole speech for this tragic incident. The Home 
Member even went so far as to say that not even a prima facie case had been 
established to institute an enquiry. 

This stubborn attitude of Mr. Crerar provoked the Party leaders. Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Mr. Jayakar, Mr. Jinnah and Dewan Chamanlal clearly showed 
the immediate necessity of an open enquiry. The real issue, as Mr. Jinnah pointed 
out, was whether the police had acted lawfully in its assault on a lawful crowd. 

Munshi Iswar Saran’s amendment was, however, carried by 57 to 45 votes 
amidst non-official cheers. The only elected Indian who voted with the Government 
was Mr, A. H. Ghuznavi. 


The^ following is the text of Pandit Dwarka Prosad Misra’s resolution 
“Tins Assembly recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that 
he may be pleased to convey message from this Assembly to the 

Secretary of ^ State for India and through him to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that this House strongly resents the insulting reply of Earl Winterton 
Under-Secretary of State for India given on 26th November, 1928, to the question 
from members of the Labour Party regarding the circumstances of Lala Laipat 
Rai s death and that this House believes that the death of Lala Laipat 
Rai was accelerated by the injury received at the hands of the police while leading" 
ffie boycott procession on the arrival of the Simon Commission at Lahore and 
IS of opmion that the enquiry conducted by the Boyd Committee was unreal 

d«^>*’erately to justify and whitewash the crimes committed by 


The following is Munshi Iswar Saran’s amendment ; “That this Assembly 
recommends to the Governor-General-in-Council that he be pleased to appoin’t 
a Committee consisung of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Pt. Malaviya, Sir PurushoC 

fn ^.'if ^0*^“ Quyium, Maulavi Muhammad Yakub and the mover 

to enquire into the allegations which have been made regarding the assault on 
Lala Laj pat Rai, Leader of the Nationalist Party in the Assemhly^and its effect 

n causing or hastening his death and to issue instructions to the cLmitteVto 
submit Its report within one month of its appointment.” '^oramiitee to 

DISCUSSION OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS. 

proceeded to consider demands for excess granti ' ^ 

The France Member raised a point of order that the question did not arise. 

the S^Jiy”?o=.^'^£'^^our 

they on that side of the House did not know what that o&tside hnd sai^ 

President Patel ; Who wants it ? 

Messrs. Das and Chetty ; The House wants it. 

Mr Hopse never asked for a day. 

going to discusr^the re^rt the^Vublic* Accounts House was 

Basil Blackett was anxious that the House shoutd discuss it''”'Kd not "undS 
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tand why the Government was drawing red herring across the path of a fair 
discussion. He referred to a previous ruling of the President that the question of 
general policy could be discussed on the occasion of supplementary grants. Mr, 
Iyengar further said that the report could be discussed by way of a motion by the 
Finance Member, or if it be superfluous, they could raise a general debate. 

The President suggested consultation with the Finance Member and see what 
he thought about it. Mr. Iyengar agreed and apparently awaited a reply. The 
Finance Member referred to the promise of Sir Basil and said that the Commission 
was visiting Delhi by the middle of next month and he wanted to discuss the matter 
with them. In the meantime he was prepared to receive representations on the 
matter but was not prepared to allot a day for discussion. 

Mr. Shanmukham Chetty said that the Public Accounts Committee was 
constituted in virtue of the Government of India Act and he knew not if there was 
any difficulty in the way of alloting a specific day for the House to discuss its 
report. The Public Accounts Committee, he said, plays an important part in the 
administration of the country and the very fact of its reference in the Act enabled 
them to presume that the House should get an opportunity to discuss its report. 

Mr. Aney thought the Finance Member had specific responsibility to allot 
a specific day for discussion of the report and said that otherwise rules would not 
be complied with. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas referred to Mr. Graham’s contention and said 
that it was the duty of the Government to allot a day. 

Mr. Graham said that the Act did not provide for that. 

Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas said that Mr. Abdul Matin Chaudhury of his 
Party was a member of the Committee and he had clearly expressed his desire that 
the report ought to be discussed on the floor of the House. He and his party 
were strongly of opinion that there should be a day for discussion of the report, 
otherwise no useful purpose would be served by it. 


In giving his ruling President PATEL said that the House should be grateful to 
Mr. Das for drawing the attention of the House to an important question The 
President thought that the Public Accounts Committee was the creation of the 
House and so its report should be discussed on the floor of the House. The objec- 
tion of the Finance Member against the procedure that was then going to be 
adopted did not apply to Mr. Das’s contention as he wanted full discussion on the 
matter. ‘We should establish practice in this House”, said the President, ““by 
which the report of the Public Accounts Committee can be discussed fully”. He 
referred to the practice in some provinces where the Finance Member first brought 
a motion for adopting the report and thought the House might as well adopt the 
practice. But the President thought that the Finance Member was not ready to 
meet the point and thought the Finance Member should be given time to consider 
and come out with his suggestion. The House, he thought, should not make this 
new departure in this session. “But I feel strongly,” he concluded, “that we 
must adopt a healthy practice to enable the House to discuss the report of 
committees which are created by the House.” 


DEMANDS FOR EXCESS GRANTS. 

Sir George Schuster then moved demands for excess grants in respect of 
stamps, interest on miscellaneous obligations, emigration, joint stock companies, 
miscellaneous etc. All demands were adopted without discussion. 

Sir George Schuster then moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding 
Rs. 99,600 be granted to the Governor-General-in-Council to defray the charge 
.that will come in course of payment during the year ending 31st March, 1929, i|t 
respect of customs. When this demand was moved Mr. N. C. Chunder pqii^ted 
out that in the Standing Finance Committee a provision for Rs. 78,500 was made 
in repect of customs and asked where did this excess of about Rs. 21,000 come in. 

, 7 Sanjiva I^o replied that this sum was not sufficient. It was found later 

and hence the sum was added. The grant was agreed to. 

Schi^ter then moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding 
Ihe Governor- Generahin-Cpuncil to defray the 
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that will come up in course of payment during the year ending 31st March 1929 in 
respect of salt. The demand was accepted. 

The Finance Member then moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding 
Rs. 24,000 be granted to the Governor-General-in-Council to defray the charges 
that will come up in course of payment during the year ending 31st March 1929 in 
respect of stamps. The demand was passed. 

The Finance Member then moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding 
Rs. 879,000 be granted to the Governor-General-in-Council to defray Ihe charges 
that will come up in course of payment during the year ending 31st March 1929, 
in respect of Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department. The demand was allowed. 

The Finance Member then moved for a supplementary demand of 
Rs. 21,47000 in respect of interest on debt and reduction or avoidance of debt ; 
Rs. 251,000 in respect of interest on miscellaneous obligations ; Rs. 50,000 for 
legislative bodies ; Rs. 8,000 for department of Health ; Education and Lands ; 
Rs. 8,000 for police ; Rs. 45,000 for meteriology ; Rs. 31,000 for medical services ; 
Rs. 37,000 for Public Health ; Rs. 9,000 for civil veterinary services ; Rs. 19,000 
for industries ; Rs. 31,000 for emigration ; Rs. 70,000 for Indian Stores Department ; 
Rs. 777,000 for mint ; Rs. 60,000 for Stationary and Printing which were agreed to 
by the House. 

Sir George Schuster then moved that a supplementary sum not exceeding Rs. 
5,89,000 be granted to the Governor-General-in-Council to defray the charges that 
will come in course of payment during the year ending 31st March 1929, under the 
head Miscellaneous. 

Kumar Gangananda Singh moved^ an amendment that the demand be reduced 
by Rs. 302,000 ( expenses for the auxiliary committee on the growth of education 
and Indian Central Committee of the Simon Commission ). 

The amendment was put to vote and was pressed to division which 
resulted in 47 voting for the amendment and 48 against it. The entire demand 
was carried. 

Sir George Schuster then moved for the following demands which were 
adopted without any discussion Rs. 466000 in respect of refunds, Rs. 8,000 for 
North West Frontier Province, Rs. 17000 for Beluchistan, Rs. 93000 for Delhi, 
Rs. 1000 for forest capital outlay, Rs. 476000 for commuted value of pensions! 
Rs. 43114000 for loans and advance bearing interest. The House then adjourned. 

Railway Budget for 1929-30 

On the FEBRUARY the Railway Budget for 1 929-30 was presented 
to the House by Sir G orge Rainy, the Railway Member. An important feature 
of the Railway Estimate is an increase of iX crores in the traffic receipts expected 
in 1928-29 oyer the figure of last year. The final result of 1928-29 is expected 
to be a gam of just under loX crores on commercial lines. Of this surplus iX 
crores will go to meet the loss on strategic lines. The General Revenues will 

receive 546 laks and there will be left just under 3X crores for the Railway 
Reserve. ^ 


announce certain reductions in third class fares on the Eastern 
Bengal Railway and long-distance coal freights on all State-managed railways 
except Bunna. Mescopic rate is introduced in third class passenger fares on 

^e E. B. Ry, reducing fares for distances between 151 and 300 miles by a pie and 
for over 300 miles by 2 pies per mile. ^ tr 


crores 


The re^ipts ia 1929-30 trom commercial lines are estimated to be over io7 SiT 
Bs or iX crores higher than in the current year. ^ 


. . Capital Expenditure during the current year is expected to amount to 30 
crores including 4 crores for the purchase of the Burma Railways Companv’s 
interest in Burma railways, from Jan. i, 1929. In 1929-30 the railways exnJct 
to spend 263^ crores on ordinary capital expenditure, of which is for (mti- 
struction of nw hues and in addition 7 crores are required for the purchase of 
the Southern Punjab Railway from Jan. i, 1930. It is expected that i rniles of 
new fines will he opened in 1938-29 and about 600 miles next year. 
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*‘The total receipts of commercial lines we put at Rs. 105^' crores which 
is nearly two crores higher than the receipts of the previous year. The total 
expenditure is estimated at Rs. 95 crores which is up by Rs. 3% crores. But 
of this sum more than two crores is accounted for by an increase in our interest 
charges. The surplus of receipts over expenditure on commercial lines is lo^ 
crores against 2 j 4 in 1927-28. Out of this surplus the loss on strategic lines 
absorbs Rs. crores and of the balance Rs. sH crores goes to general 

revenues under the operation of the convention and Rs. 3X crores will be 
added to the reserve fund. Such is the financial position in which we face the 
coming year’’, said the Commerce Member intoducing the Railway Budget for 


1929-30. 

FINANCIAL RESULTS OF I927-28. 

Regarding the financial results of 1927-28 the Commerce Member said : 
‘When 1 submitted the budget for the current year to the house we anticipated 
that the surplus for 1927-28, that is the year then drawing to its close, on all lines 
would be a little over Rs, ii crores. 

“This estimate was very nearly realised, the actual surplus being about 24 lakhs 
less. Both receipts and expenditure were somewhat higher than was expected, 
but the differences were not important and do not call for detailed explanation,” 

REVISED ESTIMATES FOR 1 928-29. 

Regarding revised estimates for 1928-29 he said : “In our budget estimate of 
receipts for the current year we had to balance the normal growth of traffic against 
substantial reductions in rates and fares which we were making and the net results, 
we believed, would be a decrease of rather over half a crore in gross traffic receipts 
of commercial lines. Actually we have done rather better than our forecast and 
we now expect that receipts will exceed those of 1927-28 by about crores. 
This is more satisfactory since neither the industrial nor agricultural conditions of 
the year have been ideal from the railway point of view. The partial failure of 
monsoon in the Punjab and the United Provinces, unexpected and serious shortage 
of wheat crop of 1928 in the former province and prolonged stoppages in Bombay 
cotton mills and iron steel works at Jamshedpur were all unfavourable factors. 

“Nevertheless traffic in almost all classes of commodities has risen and the 
quantity of goods transported seems likely to increase by nearly four per cent. For 
all classes of agricultural traffic for which separate figures are maintained, that is, 
grain and pulses, oilseeds and cotton, the loadings have been from five to lo per 
cent higher than in the previous year and there has been appreciable, though 
smaller, increase of loadings of what are known as “miscellaneous smalls” and 
miscellaneous full wagons which can usually be taken as an index of the activity 
of general trade. The single exception is coal. 

“Traffic variations in course of the year have shown a few features of interest. 
It may be useful to indicate how far reduction in rates and fares made last year 
have contributed to the increase in the traffic. Passenger earnings are down by 
Rs. 7 Iztkhs only as compared with the estimated decline of 21 lakhs and though 
the number passengers carried was less by four millions during the first seven 
months of the year passenger miles increased by 49 millions which means that the 
average journey travelled was longer. This is the effect which reduction in long 
distance third class fares might be expected to produce. 

“In the budget estimates of the current year we anticipated that working 
expenses should be stationary at about 62^ crores. They are now expected to be 
about 2 crores higher and in excess of the actuals of 1927-28 by crores. About 
3/5ths of this excess is due to abnormal causes. The payment of special gratuities 
to the staff dispensed with on reduction of establishment in workshops of South 
Ihffian and B. B. C. I. Railway Companies is responsible for 35 lakhs and further 
46Ja^s of the excess is d\x to specii adjustments in the accounts of the G. I. P. 

increase in working expense is the natural result of addi- 
of line to be staffed and the larger volume of traffic carried.” 

RATES AND FARES. 

rat€s and fares he said : “Last year it was my good^ fortune to 
^bunOe impottaht redtittiOns m third dass fares and in freight rates on various 
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commodities involving sacrifice of a revenue of about three crores in a full year. I 
was not sanguine enough to expect that I should be able on this occasion to 
announce a series of reductions on the same scale. But I should have been 
disappointed if the results of the year had made it impossible for us to do anything 
to assist trade. Actually our financial position seems to us strong enough to justify 
four measures which will, we hope, prove useful. Two of them are of minor 
importance and require only brief notice. In the first place there will be reductions 
in rates for forest produce, such as timber, fire-wood and charcoal on the E. B. and 
G. I. P. Railways and in the second place substantial reductions will be made 
on three of the State-managed railways in rates for fresh fruits and vegetables. 
After making allowance for the growth in traffic which is expected the net, floss 
in earnings is put at rupees seven lakhs for those two proposals together. The 
remaining measures must be explained in greater detail. 

“When long distance fares on three of the State-managed railways were 
reduced last year no change was made in third class fares on the E. B. Railway 
which remained at their present level of 3^ pies per mile for all distances. It has 
been decided to introduce on this railway the telescopic scale, the existing rate 
being retained for distances up to 150 miles, while for longer distances the rate will 
be reduced to 2^ pies per mile, from 151 to 300 miles and 1% pies per mile for 
distances over 300 miles. It is believed that these reductions will stimulate 
passenger traffic appreciably and allowance being made for that, the loss in the 
earnings is estimated to be rupees five lakhs a year. I am glad that we have been 
able to bring the E. B. Railway into line with other State-m inaged railways in this 
respect. 

REDUCTION IN RATES FOR COAL. 


“Another important reduction is in rates for coal. The last reduction in our 
coal rates was made in 1926 and the results have been such as to encourage us 
to take another step in the same direction. On the E. I. Railway the 
tonnage earned for distances over 409 miles was 31 per cent, more in 1927-28 
than It was two years earlier and the earning 33 per cent. more. It is a very 
pgnfficant fact that earnings on long distance public coal should show a greater 
increase than the tonnage, notwithstanding the reduction in charges, for it means 
that the av^age distance the coal was hauled must have increased 
substantially. The present rates for distances over 400 miles are calculated on the 
in mi^s^ telescopic scale, the rates being given in pies per maund per hundred 

15 pies for the first 200 miles. 7 fpies for the next 300 miles. 6 pies for the 
portion of the journey in excess of 500 miles. 

r we are about to introduce makes no change in the rates 

for the first 200 miles, but reduces the rate to 6 pies per loo miles from 201 to Ann 

^ ^ portion of the journey in excess of 400 miles 

I have had new rates compared with rates charged in 1913-14 in a nuShw of 

centres and find that the increase over pre-war rates varies from 8 per cent in case 
of Amritsar and Karachi to 9 per cent, in case of Delhi and Ahmedabad m ner 
cent m case of Bombay and Madras and 12 per cent, in case of CawSJe I Lve 
every hope that the reductions will stimulate traffic in long distance coal and that b 

Toal industries in areas remote from 

com fields. Reduction in gross earnings due to lower rate for roaT i*c ^ 

lakhs. But there will be a substantial set-off owing to the sa^ne* 
freight paid by the railways for conveyance of coal they use.’* ^ avmg 

BUDGET FOR 1 929-30. 

higher by Rs. 159 lakhs ^than th? tolS^ rSiptrof £ cZent vLr^ rt 

a normal monsoon, should give us an increase of 
lakhs after allowance is made for the nf T?c ToL-v. * Rs. 120 

rates and fares. The interest on of the Reserve to reduction in 

.kodd g. up b, R, 'S; 
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subsidised companies by rupees 19 lakhs. The last item is a windfall and arises 
from 1st January, 1900. We shall receive our share of surplus profits for nine 
months in 1929-30, instead of in 1930-31. 

“On the expenditure side working expenses are taken at Rs. 65 crores which 
is half a crore in excess of the figure for the current year. This excess is more 
than accounted for by the increase of Rs. 58 lakhs in the allocation for depre- 
ciation which under the rules of the fund automatically increases with the growth 
of the capital at charge. The estimate also includes a special provision of Rs. 
28 lakhs, the reason for which I can more conveniently explain when I have 
disposed of purely financial questions. Apart from this special provision, the 
estimate under Administration would be less by Rs. lo lakhs and under Operation 
by Rs 5 lakhs than revised estimates for the current year ; while under repairs 
and maintenance we are budgetting for a decrease of Rs. 40 lakhs, partly because 
special debits to the revenue on the (L 1 . P. Railway will not recur and partly 
because we expect a saving of Rs. 17 lakhs in the cost of repairing the rolling 
stock. The interest charges go up by Rs. 97 lakhs owing to increase in capital 
at charge, while surplus profits paid to Indian States and Railway Companies 
are down by Rs. 54. lakhs owing to purchase of the Burma Railways. The final 
result is that we expect a surplus of Rs. iiX crores against Rs. loX crores in 
1928-29. Of this surplus Rs. iX crores is required to meet the loss on strategic 
railways and the balance of Rs. 6 % crores will go to general revenues leaving 
Rs. 3X crores to be added to the Reserve Fund.^^ 

Regarding capital expenditure the Commerce Member said : “We expect to 
spend during the current year Rs. 28 crores for capital purposes including Rs. 4 
crores as the purchase price of the Burma Railways which were taken over by 
the State on ist January last. The figure of Rs. 28 crores was the net figure 
arrived at after deducting Rs. 4X crores as probable savings from total allot- 
ments to various railways. Our present anticipation is that the actual expenditure 
will be projects for new capital expenditure and in the coming year deduction 
from capital allotment on the ground of probable savings has been cut down 
to Rs. 65 lakhs. The expedient of over-allotment coupled with a lumpsum 
deduction for probable savings was introduced after the war owing to the inability 
of the railways to spend anything like sums which agents believe they could 
spend at the beginning of each year. It has now, I think, very nearly outlived 
its usefulness and is likely to play a very subordinate part in future budgets. 
The excess over the budget figure is in part accounted for by more rapid progress 
in the completion of new lines under construction in 1927-28. We expected to 
open 900 miles of new lines, but actually completed only 438 miles. This year 
our estimate of the new lines to be opened was 900 miles whereas the actual 
figure promises to be iioo miles. The most important lines opened this year 
are perhaps the Daltonganj-Barkakhana section of the Central Indian Coalfields 
Railways, Kangra Valley line on the N. W, R. and the Dindigul-Pollachi line on 
the S. I. Ry. 

“In the next yeaps budget we are providing Rs. 33X crores for capital 
expenditure including allotment of rupees seven crores for- the purchase of 
the Southern Punjab Railway. The acquisition of this line is not only very desir- 
able on administrative grounds, but will, we believe, increase our net revenue by 
Rs. 47 lakhs. The estimated expenditure for normal capital purposes is Rs. 
26X crores which is about the same amount as we shall spend in the current 
year. The provision for open line works is a little over Rs, 18 crores from the 
depreciation fund. The full details of work which is going on are given in the 
Railway Board’s memo, and I cannot attempt to summarise its contents now. 
The only new work of major importance to be commenced is remodelling of 
the Jamalpur workshop on the E. I. Railway, while of the works commenced in 
previous years the most import^t which are likely to be completed in 1929-30 
are cohJ^uctjon of new workshops for the South Indian Railway at Trichinopoly 
ai^ ip BomWy, Baroda and Central India Railway at Dohad, a new central 
stai^e|ife^Iatter rmlway in Bombay and electrification of the Ghat section of 

P^insufa R^lway between Kalyan and Poona, 
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Under the head of new construction the allotment for I 929 *’ 3 <^ is Rs. 8 and 
one-third crores. A much greater part of this sum will be devoted to the 
completion of the new lines already under construction and the allotment for 
new lines to be commenced during the year has been kept down to Rs. 35 lakhs. 
This policy of concentrating on a limited number of new lines and carrying 
them to completion as rapidly as possible is a natural corrolary of the new 
situation created by the ability of the railways to spend up to their capital allot- 
ments, for there is no longer the same necessity to have a large number of 
projects in hand simultaneously. The disadvantage of dissipation of energy over 
a number of projects is that it means slow construction and prolonged delay before 
return is obtained on capital expended. If, on the other hand, the energies of 
Railway Administrations are concentrated on a limited number of works the 
commitments are reduced and the situation is far more easily controlled if for any 
reason a reduction of expenditure on new construction becomes necessary. It is 
expected that about 600 miles of new lines will be opened during 1929-30, leaving 
2,100, miles under construction at the end of the year. The lines likely to be 
opened include 83 miles of Raipur-Parvatipur line which is to connect the C. P. 
with a new port at Vizagapatam and about 127 miles of line under construction by 
the Burma Railways. Of the entirely new projects the most important is Dacca 
Aricha line in East Bengal which is expected to cost about Rs. two crores. A sum 
of Rs. 27 lakhs has been alloted for the commencement of its line in the estimates 
for the new year. 

What I have said about capital expenditure concludes my annual review of the 
Railway Finance. The year has been reasonably prosperous from the railway 
point of view, but there have been a few features calling for special comment, either 
in respect of revenue, or of expenditure. The Railway Board have spared no effort 
to promote increased economy and efficiency in the railway management, but in 
domg so they have proceeded on lines of policy laid down in previous years and 
there are no novel measures calling for special comment here. In these circums- 
tances I have not thought it necessary to enter into gi^at detail, but have been 
content to notice briefly the outstanding points of interest. There are, however, 
certain features in the budget for the next year to which I have not yet referred but 
which are nevertheless of great importance. To these I now turn. 


LOWER-PAID EMPLOYEES. 

I have spoken of other interests which the Government is equally bound to 
safeguard and I have done so deliberately when we are dealing with schemes for 
improved conditions on Indian Railways and indeed with expenditure of any kind 
which does not increase the earning power. We have constantly to remember whose 
money it is we are spending. All such expenditure must be met sooner or later from 
rates and fares and these must rise and fall according to tbe expenditure incurred 
But when fares are raised almost nine tenths of the burden falls on the shoulders of 
the third class passengers and that means on the shoulders of those who just bv 
any standard are for the most part poor men. If the rates are raised the costs of 
industries are increased, the earnings of the merchants are diminished, for the 
volume of trade tends to decline the price which the cultivator receives, for his cron 
decreases and the consumer everywhere has to pay higher prices for what he buvs 
Sormer or later the greater part of the cost will be paid by those whose conditions 
are m no respect superior to those of railway workmen. I do not urge this as a 
reason why we should hold our hands and abandon any attempt to make things 
e^erfor therailway staff but I do urge it as a reason why we should proceed 
step by step and not by sudden and radical changes, remembering always that we 
haveto ^nce need /for improving the standard of living of railway employees 
against the cost of dearer transport to the people of India as a whole. ^ ^ 

The work we proposed to do is this. We shall set on foot a systematic 
e^ininaton of service conditions of our lower-paid employees in order to ascerSn 
what are the measures which are most urgenri^ for in order to bring aboit 
improvement that mil cover not only rates of pay and wages but also reductions 
of working house which would of course involve employm ent of additional staff 
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extension of Provident Fund, benefits to classes who do not at present enjoy them 
improvements in housing conditions and so on. We have had some prelimi- 
nary consultations with the Agents of Railways on the subject but it is certain that 
the investigations to be made will take time and we do not anticipate that schemes 
likely to be sanctioned in 1929-30 will cost more than 50 lakhs in a full year and 
of course, expenditure in the first year will be smaller on that basis. We have 
included in the budget a sum of 25 lakhs (lo lakhs under administration and 15 
lakhs under operation) and we have also provided a sum of Rs. 30 lakhs under 
capital for building of additional quarters where they are found necessary. These 
sums are merely our estimate. 


RAILWAY BOARD 

What I have said leads up to what in my view is the most important proposal 
included in the piesent budget, I mean the addition of a new member to the 
Railway Board. The majority of the Standing Finance Committee found themselves 
unable to approve this proposal and for this reason it will be desirable, I think, 
that I should deal with it at length. It is a proposal to which I attach the highest 
importance. It will be desirable, I think, that I shoidd at the outset state briefly 
the existing organisation of the Board which it is proposed to modify apart from 
the Financial Commissioner who has a definite sphere of his ow . The Railway 
Board consists of three persons, one of whom, the Chief Commissioner, is 
concerned with every aspect of Railway administi ation and is the recognised 
adviser of Government on all railway questions which may come up for discussion. 
The division or responsibility between the other two members is roughly 
indicated by names by which they are usually described, namely, the Member 
Technical and the Member General. The Technical Member is necessarily 
occupied to a large extent with technical and engineering problems 

and in such matters if the work increases it is at present comparatively 
easy to provide the assistance needed w’thout increasing the number 
of the Board. The position of the Member General is very different. The 
duties of the General Member are not only heavy but also extremely multifarious 
and it is the latter point on which I would lay special stress. He must, on 
commercial side, pay particular regard to the interests of railway customers and 
his main anxiety must be to keep down costs so that rates and fares may be kept 
at a level which will attract a maximum volume of tiaffc, but if the staff questions 
are approached solely from that angle, there must be the danger that other 
interests for which the Railway Board is equally responsible may receive in- 
adequate attention or that factors not directly commercial may be given insuffi- 
cient weight. Since as I have said the railways exist for the conveyance of 
goods and passengers, it is essential that one of the members of the Board 
should be expert in traffc and in commercial operations and the selection for 
the appointment of the General Member must be regulated accordingly, but 
the^ qualifications of a good commercial manager are not necessarily those 

which are likely to fit an officer to deal with labour questions and indeed in so 

far as his interest is engaged mainly in commercial problems, he may be un- 
fitted to handle questions m which due allowance must always be made for the 
human factor. Hence the conclusion at which the Government of India arrived 
was that the Gerieral Member should be set free to devote his whole time to 
those matters which are his primary concern, namely, transportation and commer- 
cial management of railways, and that a new member must be added to the 

Board who would be specially charged with the responsibility for all establish- 

ment questions and for the welfare of labour and of the staff generally, . They 
considered whether it might not suffice in the first instance to appoint additional 
; directors to the staff of the^ Railway Board but they came quite definitely and 
deliberately to the conclusion that this would not suffice and that if important 
were not to suffer it was necessary, first that the commercial manage- 
thejrailways should engage the whole time and attention of one Member 
v^n^ilarly .the establishment and labour questions should have a Meinber 
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Sir George Rainy then explained how on the establishment side too need 
for a full time member was equally apparent and said : — “I do not hesitate to 
say that if we had in the past a member of the Board who could give his whole 
time to the staff questions we should have solved our difficulties at least eighteen 
months ago. It is in the belief that the appointment of an additional member 
of the Railway Board is the best means towards effective and speedy attainment 
of both objects, viz. to provide cheapest possible transport to meet the needs 
of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce and to secure reasonable standard of 
life for the great body of Indian Railway servants whose duty it is to work the 
rmlways.^’ This finished the Railway Budget and the House adjourned. 

BILL TO ABOLISH DEFERRED REBATES. 

On the 30 th FEBRUARY Mr. Haji moved that the J3ill to provide for 
the abolition of deferred rebates in the coasting trade of India be referred to 
a Select Committee. The Government had only 42 votes and lost by lo. 

Mr. Haji in course of a lengthly speech remarked that the piesent Bill was 
complementary to his ( oastal Reservation Bill. While the latter would keep 
shipping earnings in India, the Deferred Rebates Abolition Bill would ensure 
fair distribution of shipping business ^mong a number of Indian Shipping Compa- 
nies once the coastal trade is reserved. But the present Bill was not contingent 
upon the passing of the other Bill. 


CK. P. C. AMENDMENT BILL. 

Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava than moved that the Bill further to amend 
the Code of Criminal Procedure 1898 (Amendment of Section 552) be circulated 
for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon. Stating the objects and reasons, 
the Pandit said that the present Section 553 was enacted to provide protection for 
women and female children of tender age from unlawful detention and subse- 
quent safe custody for female children wffiose guardians were alive. This 
provision is satisfactory so far as it goes, but it is clearly incomplete. It does not 
contemplate the cases ^ of orphans of either sex who have no guardians nor does 
it provide for cases in which minors come before courts in ways other than 
rescue from unlawful detention. !Many orphanage societies exist in the country 
whose object is the protection of orphans and foundlings. There is no reason 
why courts should not take advantage of the existence of such societies for the 
protection of children. At present there is no provision in the Criminal Procedure 
Code to meet such contingencies. This Bill, the speaker said, intends to make 
provisions relating to the minors more comprehensive and complete. 

The motion was accepted and the House adjourned. 

Debate on Railway Budget* 

. R^BRUAR Y general discussion on the Railway budget was proceeded 

with. The debate began with the weighty observations of Sir Purushottamdas which 
were particularly uncomfortable to European benches as they exposed the lo ner 
cent dmdends of B. N. W. Railway. Mr. Shanmukham Chetty aealed a aen vit on 
by showmg that at Madura the European mill was paying down tVTl^d is 
one-third of the rate on yarn compared with Indian niills at Coimbatore though 
e distance between Coimbatore and Madras was smaller. Mr lamnadas Mehta’s 

Board's adinhi ^t ■“ a^d w5 te 

fulates and came with a special force from one who in the ma^rof 
^rplnses .takes the view of the Railway Board that general revemies sh^M^ . ! 

surpluses and that transport should be taxed the least con 

Ki ^ra cor^r and^'sir Commerce 

brilliantly, had to admit that the Agen^ oTe'^b'’ 

Sir GeorgI Rai^ won his best^annl'^f e matter right on all railways^, 

to Pundit KunsruAat salaries of an unqualified pledge 
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As is normal with the Government European representatives and spokes- 
men of the Associated Chamber of Commerce were assured by Sir George that 
oil freights reduction would be considered at once. But perhaps the sensation 
came at the end when Sir George Rainy made the announcement that the new 
Labour Member would be Mr. Hay man which one member of the Assembly 
interpreted as meaning that though Mr. P. R. Rau is to be appointed the officiating 
Financial Commissioner there is no chance of Mr. Bau or any other Indian 
becoming for some years a permanent member of the Railway Board as 
two officers of the Audit Accounts Service cannot be admitted to the Board. 

On the 2 jrd FEBRUARY the House re-assembled after a day’s 
recess to discuss the railway budget. At the outset Mr. Jamnadas 
Mehta moved his motion that the Railway Member in asking _ the House to 
pass the grant for the creation of the post of an additional Member 
on the Railway Board was attempting unconsciously to mislead the House. 
Formerly a great deal of time was occupied by reference of the Agents to the 
Railway Board and of the Railway Board to the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for India. The Acworth Committee enquired into the matter 
and recommended the delegation of power which would do away with much 
unnecessary delay. This had the effect of clogging the machinery and the Railway 
Board failed to do proper justice to the question of policy and managing railway 
lines on strict commercial lines. 

Sir Clement Hindlay, who was formerly the Chief Commissioner of Railway 
Board was afterwards entrusted with the task of making definite recommendations 
for the reconstruction of the Railway Board and he accepted most of the 
recommendations of the Acworth Committee. He also recommended dele- 
gation of power which would allow the Board to devote more time to the 
question of policy and making the running of railway lines a commercial propo- 
sition. In 1925 the Financial Commissioner of Railways in his review of the 
administration stated that the question of reducing the cost of railway administra- 
tion was receiving the attention of the Board. In that year several posts were 
kept in abeyance on the ground of economy. 

Having regard to all this, the speaker said, Government have not absolutely 
made any case for increasing the cost of railway administration. When this 
matter was put before the Standing Finance Committee of Railways, they told 
the Financial Commissioner that if such a post was to be created, they ought to get 
the sanction of the House beforehand by bringing the matter in the shap^e of a 
resolution, but their advice was not heeded to. Now they wanted to creafe this 
post and they quoted the article of Geneva and the Washington Convention. The 
Government the other day in order to gain support for this proposal dangled before 
the House the post and announced whom they were going to appoint. 

Proceeding Mr. Mehta said that there was no necessity for this appointment 
The duties which were sought to be entrusted to the new Member could very 
w’ell be carried by the Directors of Establishment and Traffic who were highly 
paid experienced officials under the supervision of the Chief Commissioner of the 
General Member. ^‘There is absolutely no case made out for this post 
As for Indianisation, it is the birth right of Indians to become members 
of the Railway Board and administer the railways of their own country from 
which they have been kept out on preposterous grounds. Mr. Mehta 
continuing said : — “The Europeans can find a place on the Board only 
on exceptional cases. As for the appointment of Mr. Hayman they knew 
he was a competent officer but his life has been spent in audit and accounts 
service and he had no first-hand experience of labour problem.” Concluding Mr. 
Mehta said that this w’as a piece of jobbery to which the House could not accord its 
samffion. 

‘ ' George Rainy replying to the debate said that sometimes in 

viLouse speakers from the opposite benches levelled attacks the 
qf which he ^ found difficult to understand and sometimes attacks had 
put Hhi into dafiiculties. He referred to the statement of Mr. Jayakar that be 
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was told in the Standing Finance Committee that nine-tenths of the work of the 
new member on the Railway Board was taken up by establishment and only one- 
tenth by labour questions and said that nine-tenth of the work also included 
labour questions and one-tenth transportation. Referring to the inability of bir 
Purushottamdas Thakurdas to understand the distinction b tween officials of 
State-managed Railways and Company-managed Railways, Sir George Rainy 
said that at the time of taking over Company-managed Railways appointments of 
hieher officials were made by the Secretary of State-in Council. . , . 

Proceeding Sir George Rainy said that it was a peculiar fashion of this House 
to challenge any proposals put forward by the Government. There was a goo 
deal more to be said in favour of the new member of the Railway Board. M 
Mehta had cited the authority of Mr. Clement Hindley but Sir George Rainr 
thought that the Hindley memorandum was not the last word on the Railway ady 
ministration. He did not admit that the question could be settled by any authority 
He further said that conditions had since then changed and labour changes, 
since 1922-23 were forcing new issues requiring deeper study of the problem to 
meet the new situation. Sir George Rainy had no hope to convince Mr. Mehta 
whose ignorance he thought was invincible though he and the Railway Board 
admired his enthusiasm for the study of the Railway problem. 


Referring to the suggestion of Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas to decentra- 
lise the administration Sir George Rainy contended, with reference to two 
big branches, namely, rates and fares and the establishment, that various commer- 
cial bodies had requested him to promote the extension of through ^ booking 
and said that the extent of decentralisation could not be accepted. The introduc- 
tion of uniformity, Sir George Rainy said, was inconsistent with the conception 
of decentralisation, nor did he think that decentralisation was possible in dealing 
with labour questions. He admitted that “we cannot see our way fally’^ but had 
a very good reason to note that if concession was given in a particular railway 
the same demand would be put forward by men of the same rank in other railways. 

Referring to Mr. Aney who said that the Government was duplicating the 
machinery for dealing with labour question which was already under the charge 
of Commerce and Industries Member, he said that precisely for being in closer touch 
with labour questions the Board should have their own officials- Sir George 
contended that Labour problem could not be approached merely from the point 
of pound, shilling and pence. 

Referring to the suggestions of Sir Purushottamdas better than whom, he 
said, no one had a right to speak on Railway matters, Sir George Rainy said 
that the organisation which Sir Purushottamdas had in his mind differed much 
from the existing organisation. He was ready to admit that the Board should 
consist of experts but said at the present it was not formed on that principle. 
It was of the nature of an executive committee. He would not object to any 
reformattion but the proper remedy of the present difficulties was the addition of 
a new member. In that he was not proposing any radical departure from the 
present scheme. He did not agree with Mr. Jayakar that there was any danger 
of creating more and more new members. Assuming that the proper ideal 
was to take a bird s eye-view and not to look into details he said that the new 
appointment suggested precisely that view. As to the suggestion for giving the 
portfolio to the Chief Commissioner, Sir George Rainev contended that it would 
be a serious departure since 1922-23. After the Acworth Committee report was 
published the Chief Commissioner was regarded as an expert adviser and the 
Government of India was to be guided by his advice. He could overrule his 
colleagues. So in his opinion the Chief Commissioner should not be given any 
portfolio. Continuing Sir George Rainy said that he understood the desire to 
see Indians appointed on the Board but he desired one to be appointed on merit. 

At this stage Pt Malariya asked the Hon’ble Member to tell them what 
were the tests ^d to agree to a Committee of non-officials and officials challen- 
gng that Indians would not be found lacking in any qualification. Sir George 
Rainy said that he could not give any Undertaking, ® 
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Pt. Malaviya — Public opinion was not taken into consideration. 

Sir George Rainy confessed that he was not practised much in making good 
speeches. 

President — The Hon^ble Member was not bound to give way ( laughter ), 

Concluding Sir George Rainy said he was sorry that an unfair motive had 
been attributed with regaid to the new appointment. As regards the fulfilment of 
obligations he thought the Government was justified to wait a few years and 
trusted that no consideration of that kind would influence the members in votincr 
against the demand. 

Mr. Mehta^s motion was then put to vote and pressed to a division which 
resulted in 43 voting for the motion and 53 agamst it. Thus Mr. Mehta’s cut was 
dropped and the entiie demand was carried. The Assembly then adjourned. 

REDUCTION OF FARES. 


On the 2^th FEBRUARY after question time Kumar Ganganand Sinha 
moved that the demand under head “Railway Board’’ be reduced by 
Rs. 64,000 as a protest against the policy of not reducing rates and fares 
for short distance. He said that the Railway was a national industry so to say 
and the profits ought to be shared by the people. The majority of the people 
travelled by third class for short distance and the profit ought to be distributed 
among them in the shape of reduced fares and rates. Third class passengers, 
said the speaker, pay nine tenth of the revenue of the passenger traffic, but 
they suffer most. Concluding, Kumar Gangananda Sinha again suggested that 
the surplus should be spent in relieving these passengers. 


In reply Sir George Rainy said that the Government would consider the possi- 
bility of reducing fares and informed the House that as a result of high rates first 
and second class passengers travel by lower class. The motion of cut was then put 
and negatived. 


RACIAL DISCRIMINATION IN RAILWAYS. 


Mr. Ranga Iyer moved that the demand under the head “Railway Board’’ 
be reduced _ by Rs. 10,000 as a mark of protest of the Assembly again.st dis- 
crimination in the subordinate establishment on the railways. 

Mr, Iyer said that the attention of the House had been drawn by the memo- 
randum submitted by the Agent of the E. B. Ry, in which it was urged that the 
Anglo-Indians’ share in services at present in the railway should not be disturbed. 
He wanted the Railway Board and through them the Government of India to 
dissociate themselves from such scandalous claim. Owing to this policy of dis- 
crimination an overwhelming share of services both on higher and lower grade 
were enjoyed by Europeans and Anglo-Indians, while the children of the soil came 
in for only niggardly share. 

^ Finally, Mr. Ranga Iyer asked when clergymen vere given passes over the 
Railways to minister to the religious needs of Christian employees, why not the 
same facilities be extended to the Hindu priests and Moslem Mullahs ? 

Replying to the debate Sir George Rainy said that he was not in a position 
to reply to matters referred to by Mr. Goswami without seeing what the position 
was. As to Mr. Ranga Iyer’s ' charge of discrimination with regard to housing 
and medical relief. Sir George Rainy admitted that there were some but in- 
formed the House that after receiving reports from the Agents on 15th January 
a circular was issued on the 24th to the effect that those differences should be 
eliminated. It might be hastened in consideration of the sitting of the Assembly 
^aughter). ^ The ^ members, he thought, would be gratified to learn that the 
ijiiestion being raised from year to year, had made the Railway Board to think 
^er the matter and to expedite it. Sir George Rainy, however, did not think 
Government was responsible for what was said in the memorandum of 
community submitted to the Commission, whose existence was, 
^ocognised.^ He did not think there was any discrimination 
nf allowances as higher officers were paid Mlowances at higher rate. 

-again referred to the question of fitness and thought 
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that any sudden change in the method of recruitment might dislocate the economic 
position of the Anglo-Indian community. He did not see any necessity for 
appointing a committee and thought all differences could not be^ eliminated^ ^ 
day. He, however, admitted that annual debate caused a rapid progress in the 

work of elimination of racial discrimination. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

The motion for cut was then put and the House divided resulting in 37 voting 

for the motion and 45 against it. The motion was lost. 

FINES FUND. 

Pandit Hridaynath Kunzru moved that the demand under head the 
“Railway Board” be reduced by Rs. 10,000 as a protest against the manner in 
which the Fines Fund was utilised. He said this Fines Fund was built upon the 
fines of R-iilway employees and he ivanted to know in what manner this fund 
was disposed of. 

Mr. A. A. L. Parsons said that it ivas not good to abolish hnes altogether and 
that the money collected by way of fines was disposed of in the manner in which 
Mr. Joshi proposed to the Railway Boaid, i.e. spending it to the equipment of 
the Benefit Staff fund which proposed to spend the amount for recreation and 
for education of the Railway employees. Mr. Kunzru then withdrew his motion. 

PURCHASE OF STORES. 

Pandit Kunzru then moved as protest aga'nst the present method of purchase 
of stores that demand under head “Railway Board” be reduced by Rs. 1^,000. 
In moving the cut Pandit Kunzru referred to the arguments advanced against 
the policy of the year. “Situated as we are,” said he, “we cannot compel the 
Government to be reasonable, but we can press our argument from year to 
year,” Though some changes had been made Pandit Kunzru maintained that 
the main grievances still remained and urged for centralisation in the matter of 
purchase of s ores. The Pandit said he understood that by adopting centra- 
lisation in the matter of purchase of timber and standardisation the Government 
had shown appreciation of centralisation and asked why it should not be ex- 
tended to other and more important departments. He thought no owner of a 
number of mills would allow the managers of different mills to make separate 
purchases as that would be uneconomic and hoped that the Railway Board 
would accept the principle in the interest of economy and indigenous industry. 
He hoped Sir George Rainy would not continue in his unreasonable attitude. 

The Hon. Sir George Rainy opposed Pt. Kunzru’s motion. He said that 
centralisation of purchases meant establishment of a Central Office which meant 
increase in the work of the Railway Board and he would have come again to 
the Assembly for another member on the Railway Board to look after the 
purchase department (laughter). He also said that the system of purchase by rupee 
tenders, was being introduced and that it would be far better to advance step 
by step than to jump at once. For the present he said it was not advisable to 
centralise purchase. Sir George then told Mr. Nilkanta Das that the value of 
purchases of stores in India was steadily increasing and that there were strict 
orders that purchases should be made from cheap quarters. 

Pandit Kunzru’s motion was then put to the vote and rejected. 

ILL TREATMENT TO PILGRIMS 

Pandit Kunzru then moved that the demand under head Railway Board be redu- 
ced by Rs. 10,000 to protet against the treatment to pilgrim trafife. He admitted 
that methods of dealing with pilgrim traffic by the railways had of late considerahy 
improved, yet he wanted to draw the attention of the Railway Board beforehand 
to the great festival that was soon to be held in Allahabad so that they might make 
good arrangements. He also suggested that the Railway authorities should consult 
social agencies in Allahabad before they begin to make arrangements. Continu- 
ing P^dit_ Kunzru drew the attention of the Railway Member to the ill-treatment 
to which pilgrims who had been to Kurushketra during the last solar eclipse were 
put to by the Railway police in the' raijway, compound. The result of the ill- 
treatment had diversely reflected on the railway administration. He suggested that 
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the Railway Member in consultation with the local government should take orooer 
steps to provide pilgrims with all convenience. ^ 

Mr. A. A. L- Parsons said he was grateful to Pandit Kunzru’s remarks and 
added that in Allahabad arrangements had already been made for the convenience 
of pilgrims. He fuither said that he could not accept Pt. Kunzru's suggestion to 
make arrangements in consultation with the local Government. 

Pandit Kunzru then was given leave to withdraw his motion. The Assembly 
then adjourned, ^ 

GRIEVANCES OF THIRD CLASS PASSENGERS. 

On the 36th FEBRUARY Mr. Duraiswami Iyengar, in a motion for a 
token cut, initiated a debate on the grievances of third class passengers. He 
said that the Government claimed to itself the position of the trustee 
of the masses, but their treatment of the third class passengers showed 
nothing but breach of trust. He urged that raised platforms be provided 
wherever necessary and complained of harassment of third class passen^^ers 
through the checking of tickects and luggage at the destination. He urged 
for uniformity and reduction in the lat-s for third class fares and elimination 
of overcrowding by the provision of more rolling stock. The mover also mentioned 
the increasing percentage of mortality due of accidents on Indian railways. 

The cut was rejected by 37 votes against 42. 


TRAINING FOR SUPERIOR SERVICES. 

Mr. B. Das moved a token cut to draw attention to the principle of training of 
technical and traffic probationers for superior railway appointments and wanted 
to know if the Government fulfilled their obligation to recruit for 75 per cent, of 
the posts in India and 25 per cent in England. His whole object in raising the 
debate, was to know if the Government provided facilities to train a sufficient 
number of Indians to enable them to fill up 75 per cent of the appointments. 

His contention \vas that the training to-day provided very little opportunities 
for Indians, India required thousands of engineers to manage railway 
and other industries, but the Government were running railways only as 
a transportation agency for profit and not also as training ground for Indian 
youngmen. They should adopt Henry Ford’s ways in their shops and create a 
technical atmosphere in their training institutions. Mr. Das urged for a committee 
to enquiieinto the methods of engineering training in India as also how best to 
adopt the xAmerican and German ways in this country. 

The House rejected the motion without division. 

RECRUITMENT TO ACCOUNTS SERVICE. 

Mr. B. Das then moved a further cut to draw’ attention to the I'ccruitment 
of the staff to the railway accountancy service. He alleged jobbery in the acco- 
unts office where Anglo-Indians were favoured. He urged that every appointment 
should be filled through the Public Service Commission. 

The cut was lost without division. The Assembly then adjourned. 

LACK OF GOVT. CONTROL OVER B. N. R. 

On the 2'jth F EBRUAR Y the control that is being exercised by the Railway 
Board over the Bengal Nagpur Railway was discussed on the motion of Mr. B. Das. 
He felt that there w^as little or no Government control over company-managed railways. 
In the case of the B. N. Railways, though only a sum of Rs. 4,00,00,000 out of the total 
capital was subscribed m England and the balance was contributed by the Govern- 
ment of India, they did not even know if the 75 per cent, quota of Indian 
recruitment was complied with. The mover held that Government could, if they 
wished, exercise adequate control over company-managed railways. 

The motion was negatived. 

SEPARATE SESSION FOR RAILWAY. BUDGET. 

The control that is exercised over the railway administration by the Central 
Eegislature was next discussed on a cut moved by Mr. Ranga Iyer, who complained 
that the number of days alloted for the discussion of the Railway Budget 
was insufficient and preferred a separate session if possible in Simla. Mr. 
Ranga Iyer also complained that the proceedings of the Central Advnsory Council 
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were not available to members of the Assembly, while the proceedings of the local 
advisory councils were placed in the library, 

Mr. Ranga Iyer's cut was rejected by 4,6 votes against 39. 

IMPORT OF STEEL SLEEPERS. 

Mr. Sesha Iyengar, in a motion, for a token cut, drew attention to the policy 
regarding the purchase and use of steel sleepers on Indian railways. He said that 
there was enough wood in the country for use on railways. Wooden sleepers had 
been tried and not found wanting in the matter of durability and price and con- 
venience to the travelling public. It was an anomaly to import steel sleepers from 
abroad when there was enough material at home. 

The motion was negatived by 35 votes to 43. 

PROMOTION TO SUPERIOR SERVICES. 

Pandit Hriday Nath Kunzru then raised the question of the local traffic staff 
on railways who he said were not getting their proper share in the superior 
services. He said he did not ask for an increase in the proportion of Indian 
recruitment to the superior services but what he asked for was that speedy steps 
should be taken to promote men from the traffic service to the superior scale." 

The motion was rejected. 

RULING REGARDING TOKEN CUTS. 

The President at this stage, (4-15 p. m.) ruled for future guidance, both in 
regard to the Railway Budget as well as the General Budget, that token cuts 
should not be for more than Rs. loo. The practice of giving notices of higher 
cuts in order to obtain priority of notice must be discouraged. He gave this 
ruling as he was informed that an expression of his opinion on this question would 
be of great assistance to members. He trusted that the House would co-operate 
with the Chair in establishing this convention and trusted that this would be treated 
as a ruling (Applause.) 


POWER HOUSE AT K.ALYAN. 

Sir Purshottamdas raised an important question regarding the Kalyan Power 
House. The Government had, contrary to the opinion of the Standing Finance 
Committee for Railways, undertaken these works, which the Government estimated 
would cost them Rs. 97,00,000. He asked the Government to mention the revised 
estimates, which he feared had probably gone up to Rs. 380^00,000. 

The House divided and the cut moved by Sir Purshottamdas was defeated 
by 36 against 33 votes, the European benches remaining neutral with the excep- 
tion of Sir James Simpson and Col. Gidney who voted with the Government. 

The other demands w'ere then put one by one and canned. The House then 

pfesente^cf FEBRUARY when the General Budget was 

Financial Statement for 1929-30 
The foliovnng are important extracts from the speech of the Finance Member 
Sir George Schuster in introducing the Budget for 1929-30 

Sir, as this is the first occasion on which I have the honour of makino- budg-et 

speech, I must regard it as my maiden effort, although I have already had 
occasion to address this House. naa 

2. I may perhaps therefore be allowed to commence on a personal note I 
address you with a due sense of humility, seeing that I come as a comnlPti 
stranger to discharge this onerous and responsible duty. But this has at leLt a 
compensating advantage, for, in some ^ 4 ys, a strangi is in a privileged position^ 

1 aire^y have had reason to appreciate from my own exEnll in "oth^ 
couatnes ffie hosp tality of the wast, and therefore, as a stranger, I know thal I 
can count on a courteous welcome and a friendly hearing. ^ It w 11 be mv con 
stant endeavour to deserve a no less friendly reception whin I cease to 
to cimm the consifcation due to a novice and have to be judged by you accor 
dmg to your knowledge o my actions. The success of a Finance Member in 

T so much ^vith himself as with the frvofr om^ 

deuce that determines the seasons. If my period of office is blessed with a serif^c; 
of gcmd monsoons, my task may be comparatively easy. If not I know that ? 
may have to encounter difficulties. But difficulties L also 

2d 
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is by these that the strength of a system is tested, and success in overcoming 
them may lead to its permanent strengthening. From my first view of the 
position, I do not think that the time before us now is one for the achievement 
of spectacular results nor should I wish to claim the credit for them if they were 
achieved. If I have an ambition, it is this, that whether we encounter bad 
seasons or good, you should be able to say of me when my work is done, that 
I served your country at least to the utmost of my powers and that in all that 
I did, my main thought was for the interests of the people of India. I must now 
turn to the dry details of my task. 

ACTUAL OUTTURN OF 1 927-28. 

3. The revised estimates for 1927-28 provided for a total revenue of 1,2774 
crores and a total expenditure of the same amount, the revenue including an 
appropriation of 1,69 lakhs from the Revenue Reserve Fund, which stood at 
2,96 lakhs at the beginning of the year. The final figures show a total expench- 
ture of 1,27*26 crores and in order to bring the revenue up to this figure it was 
necessary' to increase the appropriation from the Revenue Reseive Fund from 
1,69 lakhs as originally estimated to 2,22 lakhs The deterioration in the revenue 
position as compared with that forecasted a year ago has thus amounted to 
53 lakhs, which is mainly accounted for by a throw-forward of 40 lakhs re- 
presenting land customs collections at Viramgam from 1927-28 to the cun ent year. 
This has reduced the balance now at credit of the Revenue Reserve Fund to 
lakhs. 

REVENUE, 1928-29. — CUSTOMS. 

7. The net customs receipts for the year were taken at 50*18 crores and I 
now put the revised estimate at 20 lakhs less. Larger imports of sugar and of 
mineral oils have increased the receipts by 70 lakhs and 28 lakhs respectively, 
while the land customs collections show an improvement of 70 lakhs, including 
the 40 lakhs thrown forward from last year. Excise duty on motor spirit is also 
expected to yield an additional 29 lakhs. On the other hand, cotton piece- 
goods and protective special duties relating to iron and steel show a deteriora- 
tion of 40 lakhs and 42 lakhs respectively, while matches, the export duty on rice, 
and the excise duty on kerosene, have all been on the downward grade. 

TAXES ON INCOME. 

8. I have taken the revised estimate under Taxes on Income at i 6}4 crores 
against the budget figure of 17 crores. The reduction is mainly accounted 
for by certain large refunds which have had to be m .de as a result of legal 
dectslons. 


SALT. 

9. Owing to an unexpected and considerable amount of speculation at 
Sambh^, the estimate of salt revenue, which was originally taken at 7 crores 
w3I probably be exceeded by about 65 lakhs in the current year. But as I do 
not |hink it safe to calculate on an average revenue of more than 7 crores, I am 
fereed to treat the extra 65 lakhs, which we expect to collect in the current 
as being gained at the expense of next year, the estimate for which must 
be r^uced accordingly. This unexpected factor seriously disturbs the distri- 
bution of revenue as between the current year and next year, and I shall have to 
refer to this point again 


OTHER HEADS. 

lo, T^ only item which needs comment is that of interest receipts which 
sh©^ an improvement of as much as 65 lakhs, but this should really be set 
ag^nst a ctxunterbalanclng increase in interest payments to which I shall 
pfes^tly refer. 


expenditure, 1928-29. — DEBT SERVICES. 

^ The g^oss payments on account of interest on ordinary debt have 
jet hgure by 1,33 lakhs^as a result mainly of the larger' 
berrbwiitg operations and a sinalF increase in our borrowing rate. 
Fnswits, after deducting recoveries from the Commercial Depart* 


Toans Ftm<^ show a deterioration of 65 lakhs only 
- by the increase in’ interest receipts. ' ' 
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OTHER HEADS. 

12. The only important variations from the original estimate are a saving 
of 22 lakhs in opium expenditure, which has resulted from short deliveries and 
poorer outturn and another of 21 lakhs under Civil Administration, which 
iBciudes 7 lakhs on account of a carry-forward of the expenditure on the India 
House o next year. 

DEPARTMENTAL TRANSACTIONS,- 1 928-29 — RAILWAYS. 

13. As the House is already aware, the railway contribution is now esti- 
mated at 5*46 crores, which is only a little less than the budget figure of 5*48 
crores. The present estimate includes 23 lakhs, being one-third of the excess over 
3 crores available for transfer to the Railway Reserve Fund. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

14. The working of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department is now 
expected to show a loss of 29 lakhs, which is very disappointing considering that 
a 3^r ago it was expected that a surplus of a few thousands would accrue. 
The deterioration is mainly accounted for by the facts that the reduction in the 
rate for foreign telegrams has not been counter-balanced by a corresponding 
growth in traffic, and that the effect of the numerous revisions of pay and other 
concessions granted to the staff in recent years was, to some extent, under-esti- 
mated. The Indo-European Telegraph Department does not show any appreci- 
able variation on the whole and will involve a loss of about 7^ lakhs. 

MILITARY. 

15- The net military expenditure has been taken at 55*10 crores as in the 
cmgin^ budget. I shall give a fuller explanation of the military expenditure item 
wifc^ dealing with the budget estimates for 1929-30. 

SUMMARY. 

16. The main variations may now be summarised as follows : — 

(In lakhs of rupees) 
Better. Worse. 


Revenue from Customs ... ... 20 

Revenue from Taxes on Income ... ... 50 

Revenue from Salt ... 65 

Revenue from Interest ... 66 

Expenditure on account of Opium ... 22 

Expenditure on account of Interest of Debt ... 65 

Expenditure on Civil Administration ... 21 

Loss on the working of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 29 
Other heads ... 15 


Total ... 1,89 1,64 


Net ... 25 

We thus expect to close the accounts for 1928-29 uith a suiplus of 30 lakhs 
instead of 5 lakhs previously estimated, and I propose that this sum should be 
credited to the Revenue Reserve Fund, the balance to the credit of which will 
the® stand at 1,04 lakhs. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR 1 929-30. 

17. I must preface my detailed account of the budget proposals for 1929-30 
with certain preliminary explanations. For a proper imderstandmg of the present 
imsition,^ I think one must go back to the remission of the provincial contribu- 
tions which really became ^ective from the beginning of 1927-28, and ohe must 
cocader the three years 1927-28, 1928-29 and 1929-30 together. 

18. The way in which I would present the picture is this- As Son’^ble 
nre^mbei^ will recollect, the actual result for the year 1926-27 showed a surplus 
ai5.oandng to 2,96 lakhs and on the strength ctf this it was decided to remit 
^pax>visionally in the first place) the whole of the rtoaining provincial contrSSnj- 

araOunmg to 2,58 I^:hs per annum. If was recognised that if Govern^ment 
sacrificed this permanent revenue, ^ere might at the outset be a deficit. But 
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is by these that the strength of a system is tested, and success in overcoming 
them may lead to its permanent strengthening. From my first view of the 
position, I do not think that the time before us now is one for the achievement 
of spectacular results nor should I wish to claim the credit for them if they were 
achieved. If I have an ambition, it is this, that whether we encounter bad 
seasons or good, you should be able to say of me when my work is done, that 
I served your country at least to the utmost of my powers and that in all that 
I did, my main thought was for the interests of the people of India. I must now 
turn to the dry details of my task. 

ACTUAL OUTTURN OF I927“28. 

3. The revised estimates for 1927-28 provided for a total revenue of 1,2774 
crores and a total expenditure of the same amount, the revenue including an 
appropriation of 1,69 lakhs from the Revenue Reserve Fund, which stood at 
2,96 lakhs at the beginning of the year. The final figures show a total expendi- 
ture of 1,27*26 crores and in order to bring the revenue up to this figure it was 
necessary to increase the appropriation from the Revenue Reseive Fund from 
1,69 lakhs as originally estimated to 2,22 lakhs The deterioration in the revenue 
position as compared with that forecasted a year ago has thus amounted to 
53 lakhs, which is mainly accounted for by a throw-forward of 40 lakhs re- 
presenting land customs collections at Viramgam from 1927-28 to the cunent year. 
This has reduced the balance now at credit of the Revenue Reseive Fund to 
74 lakhs. 

REVENUE, 1928-29. — CUSTOMS. 

7. The net customs receipts for the year were taken at 50-18 crores and I 
now put the revised estimate at 20 lakhs less. Larger imports of sugar and of 
mineral oils have increased the receipts by 70 lakhs and 28 lakhs respectively, 
while the land customs collections show an improvement of 70 lakhs, including 
the 40 lakhs thrown forward from last year. Excise duty on motor spirit is also 
expected to yield an additional 29 lakhs. On the other hand, cotton piece- 
goods and protective special duties relating to iron and steel show a deteriora- 
tion of 40 lakhs and 42 lakhs respectively, while matches, the export duty on rice, 
and the excise duty on kerosene, have all been on the downward grade. 

TAXES ON INCOME. 

8. I have taken the revised estimate under Taxes on Income at i 6}4 crores 
against the budget figure of 17 crores. The reduction is mainly accounted 
for by certain large refunds which have had to be m -de as a result of legal 
decisions. 

SALT. 

9. Owing to an unexpected and considerable amount of speculation at 
Sambhar, the estimate of salt revenue, which wms originally taken at 7 crores 
will probably be exceeded by about 65 lakhs in the current year. But as I do 
not think it safe to calculate on an average revenue of more than 7 crores, I am 
forced to treat the extra 65 lakhs, which we expect to collect in the current 
year, as being gained at the expense of next year, the estimate for which must 
be reduced accordingly. This unexpected factor seriously disturbs the distri- 
bution of revenue as between the current year and next year, and I shall have to 
refer to this point again 

OTHER HEADS. 

1O4 The only item ■which needs comment is that of interest receipts which 
shows an improvement of as much as 65 lakhs, but this should really be set 
against a counterbalancing increase in interest payments to which I shall 
presently refer. 

EXPENDITURE, 1 928-29. — DEBT SERVICES. 

II. The gross payments on account of interest on ordinary debt have 
exceeded the budget figure by 1,33 lakhs as a result mainly of the larger magni- 
tude of our borrowing operations and a small increase in our borrowing rate. 
But the net payments, after deducting recoveries from the Commercial Depart- 
ments and the Provincial Loans Fund, show a deterioration of 65 lakhs only 
which, as I have already stated, is covered by the increase in interest receipts. 
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OTHER HEADS. 

12. The onlv important variations from the original 
of 22 lakhs in op-, u™ Lpenditure, which has ''esulted Aom short de ivenes and 
poorer outfarnAnd another of 21 lakhs under Civil .^dmmistrat, on which 
includes 7 lakhs on account of a carry-forward of the expenditure 
House o next year. 

DEPARTMENTAL TRANSACTIONS,-I 928 ; 29 — RAILWAYS. 

n. As the House is already aware, the railway contribution is now esti- 
mated at 5*46 crores, which is only a little less than the budget figure o 54 
crores. The present estimate includes 23 lakhs, being one-third of the excess over 
3 crores available for transfer to the Railway Reserve Fund. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

14. The working of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department^ is now 
expected to show a loss of 29 lakhs, which is very disappointing considering that 
a year ago it was expected that a surplus of a few thousands would accrue. 
The deterioration is mainly accounted for by the facts that the reduction in the 
rate for foreign telegrams has not been counter-balanced by a corresponding 
growth in traffic, and that the effect^ of the numerous revisions of pay and other 
concessions granted to the staff in recent years was, to some extent, under-estu 
mated. The Indo-European Telegraph Department does not show any appreci- 
able variation on the whole and w'ill involve a loss of about 7M l^-khs. 

MILITARY. 

15. The net military expenditure has been taken at 55*10 crores as in the 
original budget. I shall give a fuller explanation of the military expenditure item 
when dealing with the budget estimates for 1929-30. 

SUMMARY. 

16. The main variations may now be summarised as follows 

(In lakhs of rupees) 
Letter. Worse. 

cft* 20 


Revenue from Customs 
Revenue from Taxes on Income 
Revenue from Salt 
Revenue from Interest 
Expenditure on account of Opium 
Expenditure on account of Interest of Debt 
Expenditure on Civil Administration 
Loss on the working of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 
Other heads ... 15 


b5 

66 


21 


50 


65 


29 


Total 


1,89 1,64 


Net ... 25 

We thus expect to close the accounts for 1928-29 ^uth a suiplus of 30 lakhs 
instead of 5 lakhs previously estimated, and I propose that this sum should be 
credited to the Revenue Reserve Fund, the balance to the credit of which will 
then stand at 1,04 lakhs. 

BUDGET ESTIMATES FOR I929-30. 

17. I must preface my detailed account of the budget proposals for 1929-30 
with certain preliminary explanations. For a proper understanding of the present 
position, I think one must go back to the remission of the provincial contribu- 
tions which really became effective from the beginning of 1927-28, and one must 
consider the three years 1927-28, 1928-29 and 1929-30 together. 

18. The way in which I would present the picture is this. As Hon’ble 
members will recollect, the actual result for the year 1926-37 showed a surplus 
amounting to 2,96 lakhs and on the strength of this it was decided to remit 
(provisionally in the first place) the wffiole of the remaining provincial contribu* 
tions, amounting to 2,58 lakhs per annum. It was recognised that if Government 
sacrificed this permanent revenue, there might at the outset be a deficit. But 
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the intention was that the surplus of 2,96 lakhs in 1926-27 which was transferred 
to a special Revenue Reserve Fund, would provide a sufficient sum to bridge 
the gap until the normal growth of revenue had built up receipts to the requisite 
level. It w^as thought that the gap would not continue for more than one year 
and that by 3928-29 equilibrium would have been attained. On the revised 
estimates for 1928-29, which I have just dealt with, it might be said that this 
expectation has been fulfilled ; but on a closer examination, it null be seen that 
the figures for 1928-29 taken by themselves, are really misleading. In fact, 
the revenue for 1928-29 has been fortuitously increased at the expense both of 

1927- 28 and of 1929-30. As I have already explained, it so happened that 40 
lakhs of customs revenue which ought to have been received in 1927-28 were 
actually received only after the close of that year, and were thus credited to 

1928- 29. Further, as I have also already explained owing to speculation in salt, 
the revenue from that source for 1928-29 is likely to receive 65 lakhs which, 

In normal circumstances, would not have been received until after the close of 
the year and thus properly belongs to i929'3o. H, therefore, the true- nature 
of the results for 1928-29 is revealed, it will be seen that, eliminating these tvo 
exceptional items totalling 1,05 lakhs, the year would have closed not with a 
surplus of 30 lakhs as our revised estimates show, but with a deficit of 75 
lakhs. The gap left by the remission of the provincial contributions had not 
therefore really been filled in 1928-29 and the question which I have had to 
ask myself in setting the policy for the forthcoming year is whether the time 
has now come to decide that the original expectation cannot be realised, and 
that it will be necessaiy to find some new source of revenue. To answer this 
question we have to take account both of the revenue and expenditure sides, 
for it would be impossible to say that the gap had been satisfactorily filled if 
that could only be done at the cost of cutting out all items of beneficial expendi- 
ture which are really essential if the needs of the country are to be met. 

19, What then is the answer to this question ? Will it be necessary to impose 
new taxation now ? 

Sir, I believe it has been sometimes customary to keep the secret of the 
budget proposals as regards taxation till the closing paragraphs of the speech, 
so as to maintain the minds of hon’ble memibers on the tiptoe of expectation 
till the end, and thus avoid the natural tendency to sleep which a dreary recital 
of figures is apt to stimulate. I do not propose to have recourse to those 
adventitious aids for maintaining your attention. I will reveal my secret at once. 
The sum and substance of the position as regards normal revenue and expendi- 
ture, which it will be my business now to describe to you in greater detail, is 
that we can make both ends meet in 1929-30 without recourse to increased 
taxation and without denying money to any urgent beneficial expenditure, provi- 
ded that we use the revenue reserve fund, first, to correct the artificial dis- 
turbance in the normal course of receipts from salt levenue, and, secondly, to 
meet certain special items of expenditure of a non-recurring nature. 

20. I have decided to recommend this course for several reasons : 

First, I do not think that it would be justifiable to impose new taxation 
until it is more clearly demonstrated that there is a permanent need for it. With 
reasonably favourable conditions, some of our normal sources of revenue should 
be capable of considerable expansion, and I think it is fair to give the plan on 
which the remission of provincial contributions was undertaken the chance of 
another year in which to achieve its lealisation. 

Secondly, before imposing new taxation, I want to have a fuller opportunity 
of reviewing the expenditure side of the budget than has been possible in the 
limited time since I took over office. 

Thirdly, before imposing new taxation, if that should prove necessary, I 
want to have ample opportunity for studying conditions throughout the country, 
so that I may be able to formulate proposals in the light of full knowledge of 
facts and opinions in such a way as to ensure that whatever is done is done 
in a way most beneficial to this country's interests. 
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Lut I wish to leave hon. members in no misappi^herxsipn on this matter. It 
additional taxation proves to be necessary in the following year, the need vni 
have to be boldly faced. Fly present action is governed not by any fear of doing 
this, but by the desire to defer taking any step until I am quite ceitain, hist, 
that it is necessary : and, secondly, what is the best direction in which to take it.^ ^ 

21. Having thus told you the general plan of the budget, I must explain in 
detail how the various pieces in the puzzle are to be ntted in. 


revenue 1929-30. — CUSTOMS. 

22. Any comparisons which I make will be throughout with the revised 
estimates of 192S-29. In view of the abnormally large imports of sugar during 
the current year, it would not be safe to place the estimate of levenue from 
that source at more than 7 crores, which, in p.esent conditions, may be con- 
sideied a no! mal fgure. This means a deterioration of 80 lakhs under this head 
alone. Further, the land customs tigure will also show a redaction of 36 lakhs 
owing to disappeaiance of the special factor which increased the revised 
estimates this year. On the other hand, I am budgetting for appreciable im* 
provements under cotton plecegoods, protective special duties, excise duty on 
motor spirit, etc. On the whole I have assumed an improvement of 40 lakhs. 

TAXES OX INCOME. 

23. I have taken the estimate for next year at i6‘6o croies — an improve- 
ment of only 10 lakhs. Owdng to the absence of the specially large lefiinds, 
which were the main causes of the deterioration in the current year, the hgure 
should actually have been appreciably larger, but I have had to allow’ for the 
eft'ect of the industrial strikes, particularly in Bombay and at Jamshedpur, w'hich 
will make itself felt on the next year’s collections. 

SALT. 

24. As I have already indicated, the element of speculation, which has 
bi ought in a windfall of 65 lakhs in the current year, will lead to a corresponding 
reduction in the next, and I have therefore assumed a receipt of 6*35 crores only 
as compared with 7*65 for the current year. 

OPIUM. 

25. As the House is aw'are, the revenue from opium is gradually dimini- 
sh. ng as a result of the Government of India’s self-denying policy w’hereby 
exports of provision opium are to be extinguished not later than 1935. We 
shall accoidingly lose 4.2 lakhs next year under this head. 

OTHER HE.A.DS. 

26. The only item wh'ich shows any important variation is that relating to 
cinrency receipts, which are expected to go up by 36 lakhs. This, of course, 
merely means that we get back a portion of the rather high expenditure in the 
current year under Interest on Debt. 


expenditure, 19:9-30. — DEBT SERVICES. 

27. The net payments of interest on ordinary debt show a reduction of 1,33 
lakhs, accounted for mamhy by larger recoveries from Commercial Depart- 
ments and from the Provincial Loans Fund. On the other hand, there is an 
increase in the charges for interest on other obligations of 95 lakhs and an 
inci eased provision of 34 lakhs under Reduction or Avoidance of Debt. The 
latter includes the normal increase due to the increase of debt itself and also 
larger sum for Reparation payments to which I shall refer again. As reo-ards 
the other heading namely, Interest on Other Obligations, 50 lakhs of the increase 

represents growth in the provision for bonus on cash certificates 

CIVIL ADMINISTRATION. 

34. The group head Civil Administration shows a very large increase of 
1, 1 8 lakhs, a matter which demands a special explanation. This head includes 
a great number of items of a non-recurring nature, and I have already explained 
that It IS certain of these items which can justifiably be met for this year at least 
by a draft on the Revenue Reserve Fund. ’ 

• T present, I will call attention to certain special items which are 

included : 
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INDIA HOUSE EXPENDITURE. 

we have to find as much as 29 lakhs for India House in London which 
»s expected tc be completed next year so that it will not appear a^ain. 

agricultural research. 

ve a^e p:ov:din^' loT hakhs for agricultural research of which only 
laklis icpresent normal recurrent expenditure and 15 lakhs represent the 
initial guant towards a total Endowment Fund of 25 lakhs. I hope to be able 
to provide the remaining lo lakhs in ipSO'pi- in the event of financial 

stringencv it mav be possible to postpone this, and in any case, these payments 
represent initial payments which wall not recu’'.^ As hon. members are aware, 
the Agricultural Commission recommended an initial Endownment Fund of 50 
lakhs, but, in substitution for this, the Government of India propose to create 
an Endowment Fund of 25 lakhs and to supplement this with an additional 
voted endowment of 5 lakhs each year. Normal recurrent charges on account 
of staff are estimated to amount to 2*25 lakhs, so that when the full scheme is 
going, the normal recurring charge will be 7*25 lakhs as against the provision of 
16*1 lakhs made in iqzQ'So. 

CIVIL AVIATION. 

The next item for special consideration is 20 lakhs for additional expendi- 
ture on civil aviation. This again represents very largely initial expenditure of 
a non-recurring nature on the preparation of ground organisation, though I feel 
bound to point out that if an active policy of Government encouragement to 
the development of civil aviation is to be carried out, there will be recurring 
charges under this heading. The exact amount of these recurring charges cannot 
be estimated until the amount of subsidy that has to be paid to the parties 
undertaking the service is known. 


GRANT TO HINDU UNIVERSITY. 

Apart from the above items the head with which 1 am now dealing includes 
votes for general beneficial expenditure, such as, 5 lakhs for the additional 
grant to the Benares Hindu University ; 2 lakhs for the Bose Research Institute ; 
4 lakhs for reclamation operations in the Andaman Islands ; and lakhs for 
special grants to the Pasteur Institute of India. 

All these items to which I have referred are special items and they account 
for no less than 78 lakhs. It is relevant to mention that there are other items 
of non-recurring expenditure of a beneficial character elsewhere in the esti- 
mates, e,^., 6 lakhs for general measures, for the improvement of the conditions 
of the poorer population of Old Delhi and 8^ lakhs for irrigation and other 
development projects in the North-West Frontier Province, Baluchistan and 
other Minor Administrations. 

37. The future efforts of Government to provide money for beneficial and 
constructive purposes, such as I have specially mentioned, must, of course, 
depend on the financial position, but I should like to take this opportunity to 
emphasise my O'wn view that it would be unworthy of this country if Government 
did not take steps to pvo\ide themselves wath revenue for meeting obligations 
of this natuie. 

DEPARTMENTAL TRANSACTIONS, 1 929-30.-— RAILWAYS. 

38. The contribution payable by the Railways to General Revenues will 
be 6*25 crores, inclusive of 13 lakhs on account of the one-third share of the 
excess over 3 crores of the amount available for transfer to the Railway Reserve 
Fuad. The total contribution is 79 lakhs more than the revised estimate for the 
current year. 

POSTS AND TELEGRAPHS. 

39. The prospects of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs department for next 
y^t are more hopeful than is indicated by the revised estimates for 1928-29. 
Kow the outstanding grievances of the staff in the matter of pay and other 
fxiaw^btions of service have been redressed, it is no longer necessary to make 
iiea^ piTovisioas for new measures of this kind. With a moderate improvement 
ia tise revesmcs of the Department, it is expected to work at a loss of not more 
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MILITARY EXPENDITURE, 

43. Lastly, I have to inform this House of the position as regards military 
expenditure. Apart from the grant of 10 lakhs to cover the Shea Committee 
measures in connection with the Territorial Force, to which I shall not refer 
again, the net demand is 55 crores. Hon. members will not be surprised to 
see this figure, as it was indicated by Sir Basil _ Blackett, in introducing the 
budget last year, that there was no prospect of reduction for some time to come. 
The general situation which Government had to face in connection with the 
Army w’as also explained to this House at length m a statement and in a 
memorandum laid on the table by my hon. friend, the Army Secretary, on the 
5th of September last. I need not therefore enter into an exhaustive examina- 
tion of the details of this question ; but 1 wish to give this House a short ex- 
planation of the present position in my own words. 

THE PRESENT POSITION. 

41, It will be remembered that in the year 1922-23 vvhen Lord Inchcape’s 
Committee conducted their enquiry, the actual net expenditure on Defence 
amounted to 65^4: cioies. As a lesult of that enquiry, the Committee recom- 
mended that in the following vear, the scale of military expenditure should not 
exceed 57^4! crores and that, in subsequent years, the estimates should be 
reduced to about 57 crores. They urged that a close watch should be kept on 
the details of military expenditure with the object of bringing^ about a pro- 
gressive reduction in future, and indicated that, provided a further fall in prices 
took place, it might be possible to reach the figure of 50 crores. 

12 .. The Committee’s recommendations were excepted, ^ subject to certain 
well known reservations by Lord Rawlinson, and resulted in a reduction from 
an actual expenditure of 65X crores in 1922-23 to 56X crores in the follow- 
ing year. Slight further reductions have since been effected, and during^ 1927-28 
and 1928-29 the expenditure has been about 65 crores. The substantial fail in 
prices which the Committee envisaged when they contemplated the possible 
1 eduction to 50 crores after some years, has not yet been realised, while Army 
expenditure to-day i icludes considerable additional charges due to causes which 
the Retrenchment Committee could not foresee — principally the necessity of 
improving the pay of the officers of the Army and granting passage conces- 
sions on the scale of civil onicers of Government in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the Lee Commission. F urther, the Army now pays customs 
duty on imported stores, and also pays the cost of all stationery and various 
other services rendered by other departments of Gov’ernment. These additional 
charges amount to approximately one crore of rup es, and were referred to by 
his Excellency the Commander-In-Chief in his speech in this House last M irch. ^ 

43 By 1926 it became evident that stringent curtailment in expenditure 
had produced deficiencies in certain essential equipment, and also that the 
Army in India w’as failing to keep pace with modern developments adopted 
by the British and other armies. For this reason, my predecessor, in introducing 
the budget for 1927-28, warned the House that only the strictest economy and 
vigilance w'ould prerent a rise in the military budget. The House will also 
recollect the situation as regards the efficiency of the Army as explained to the 
Public Accounts Committee in 1927. Again, in introducing last year’s budget, 
Sir Basil Blackett reiterated his warning of the previous year. 

MODERNISATION OF ARMY EQUIPMENT, 

44. The programme for the modernisation of Array equipment which ulti- 
mately worked out was explained in the statement made by the Army Secretai^ 
to this House on the 5th September, to which I have already referred. This 
programme included the expansion of the Air Force by two squadrons and a 
provision for the modernisation of the equipment of that Force in India ; also 
a provision for measures in connection with anti-aircraft and ^ anti-gas regula- 
tions and for the mechanisation of the transport and of fighting units together 
with the repletion of the reserves. The total cost of the full programme was 
estimated at 10 crores made up of 8 crores for the specific measures defined above 
and 2 crores to cover subsidiary requirements not yet exactly defined. 
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45. The revelation of these needs created a difficult financial problem. 
Government decided that the military budget could not, in any case, be allowed 
to exceed the iigure of 55 crores, and that the special expenditure required must 
be found within the iiinits of that sum. Certain automaticc savings were in 
sight, principally those due to the reduction in the pay of British troops, 
amounting altogether to a saving of more than one crore ; and over and above 
tlrese savings, the Army authorities undertook to carry out a special economy 
campaign in oider to piovide the additional money that was required. 


A SUSPENSE ACCOUNT. 

46. Accordingly, it was possible to devise a plan which provides that if 
the Army budget is maintained at a figure of 55 crores for four years — starting 
with year 1928-29 — then, apart from any abnormal or unforeseen circumstances, 
the necessary special expenditure will be found within the limits of this sum. 
as it is impossible to forecast exactly the rate at which the new equipment will 
be provided and as it is important to avoid fluctuations in the military budget 
fiom year to year, it is proposed to adopt the procedure of transferring to a 
Suspense Account any sum within the limit of 55 crores not spent in any parti- 
cular year, on the understanding that this Suspense Account can be drawn upon 
in subsequent years. This is really a logical corollary to the system of net 
grants with libeity to reappropriate savings to meet expenditure on essential new 
services — a system the advantage of which, as a temporary arrangement at any 
rate, was recognised by the Public Accounts Committee in 1927. 

47. Provided that a close check is kept throughout by the Finance Depart- 
ment on all expenditure, it may be claimed that there are considerable advan- 
tages in an arrangement on these lines, for it has the effect of removing all in- 
ducement to the Army authorities to rush through expenditure before the end 
of a financial year in order to avoid the lapsing of a particular grant. I think, 
indeed, that in the carrying out of such a programme of re-equipment, as I have 
explained above, it is essential to have some provision of this nature for 
equalising the actual appiopriations over a period of years. A further ad- 
vantageous^ result which, according to my intormation, the experience of the 
working of the arrangement since last summer has demonstrated is that it 
icsults in the w'hole-heartcd co-operation between the Army authorities and the 
Finance dcpaitment in the search ^ for all possible economies, for the Army 
authoiities kno\v that the completion of the programme of re-equipment is 
dependent on the discoveiy of such economies. I km glad to be able to take 
this opportunity of testifying to the helpful attitude adopted by the Army autho- 
rities on ibis matter. 

4S. In order to show how the arrangement is actually working out, I may 
state that for the current year, 1928-29, the expenditure on normal standing 
charges of the Army will be 53)^ crores, leaving approximately i}i crores 
which Will have been, devoted to the special programme. It is further estimated 
for 1929' 3^ that the ordinary maintenance charges in the Army will amount to 

52*94 crores, having a margin of 2*06 crores for expenditure on the special 
prt^rarame. ^ 


NORMAL COST BEING CUT DOWN. 

49. The normal _ cost of the standing military charges in thus beine 
Readily cut down and U is therefore, possible to hold out a very definite hone 
that when the four years programme of re-equipment is completed, that is to 
say. after the year 19 ',1-32, the total military Budget will, apart from anv cir- 
c^stances which can not at present be foreseen, be substantally redused 
U would be unwise for me at present to commit Government to promising a 
^Bite figure, but I can assure the House that the Finance department win 
the closest scrutiny of the execution of the programme. 

^ Although these ultimate savings are in sigh t,®! am fully conscious that 

^ Member on the threshold of his 

a feeling of disappointment that no immediate relief for the bndcrpf 

be obtained from the economies which are really bdng ef?ected 
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standing military charges of the Army. It will, however, at least be something 
of an achievement if an important programme for modernising the equipment 
of the Army, costing about lo crores, can be carried through in 4 years w'ithout 
an increase in the budgetary provnsion. Moreover, it can be definitely stated that 
when the programme is completed, the country will be provided with a more than 
efficient force at a smaller cost. To give the count! y better value for its money 
must indeed be the key-note of our policy. 

SUMMARY. 

52. The more important variations from the revised estimate may now be 
summarised as follows : — 

( In lakhs ot rupees ) 
Better Worse 


Revenue from Customs. ... ... 40 

Revenue from Salt ... ... ... 1,30 

Revenue from Opium ... ... ... 12 

Revenue from Currency ... ... 36 

Expenditure on account of Civil Administration. ... ... 1,18 

Net contributions from Railways. ... ... 79 

Loss on the working of the Posts and Telegraphs Department 22 
Other heads ... ... ... 7 

Total ... 1,77 2,97 

Net ... 1,2 

NET RESULT WORSE. 


The net result for 1929-30 is therefore 1,20 lakhs worse than for 1928-29, o 
in other w’ords, instead of the surplus of 30 lakhs, which the revised estimates show 
for the current year, we shall have to make up a balance of 90 lakhs in 1929-30 
from other sources. 

53. If it had not been for the fact that 1928-29 has gained 65 lakhs from salt 
revenue at the expense of 1929-30, the latter \vould actually have shown, on 
balance, an improvement of 10 lakhs ov'er 1928-29, and the amount lequired to 
balance next year's budget would have been no more than 25 lakhs. Taking 
this into consideration, and in view also of the fact that the Civil Administration 
estimates this year contain a number of special items to which I ha\e already 
referred and some of which need not necessarily be repeated I have, as alreadj^ 
explained, thought it justifiable to provide the necessary balance from the 
Revenue Reserve Fund and to defer any question of miposing new taxation. The 
Revenue Reserve Fund, as already explained, is expected to stand at 1,04 lakhs 
on the 31st March 1929, so that, by providing fiom this source the sum of 90 
lakhs which is required to balance the budget for 1929-30, there will still remain 
a balance of 14 lakhs left in the Fund at the close of that year. 

NEW TAXATION. 

54. I have dealt so far with the normal budgetary situation and have left 
one particular proposal till the end. The Finance Bill, which I shall very shortly 
beg leave to introduce, contains a provision, necessitated by the recommenda- 
tions of the Indian Road Development Committee, for the increase, from 4 to 
6 annas per gallon, of the import and excise duties on motor spirit. The ad- 
ditional revenue expected to be realised on this account is 6 lakhs m the current 
year and 83 lakhs in the next. These amounts have, accordingly, to be added 
to the estimates of customs revenue which I have already mentioned to the 
House. But there will also be a corresponding addition to the charges under the 
Civil Works head, representing block grants of the same amounts, w'hich will 
be credited to a Road Dev^elopment Fund from which disbursements will be made 
from time to time to Provincial Governments and others on the general lines 
recommended by the Comm’ttee. I have to make it clear that this is a measure 
of taxation which is not designed for the advantage of the general revenues of 
the Central Government but for a specific purpose which has been unanimously 

V' 
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recommended by the Committee, and which, I have no doubt, will be welcomed 
by this House. 

^ FINAL RESULT. 

cc. The main figures of the budget, after allowing for the transfers to and 
from the revenue reserve fund and for the additional taxation and its disposal just 

referred to, stand as follows : — /r r \ 

‘ ^ (In crores of rupees.) 

Revised Budget 

Revenue ••• ••• ijS^^o 1,3406 

Expenditure ••• ••• t>34o6 

WAVC AMO MRANS. 


The Finance Member after reviewing the ways and means position said : — 

63. I have prepared a summary, in the usual form, of the ways and means 

position for the current year and next year : 

^ (In crores of rupees.) 




Revised 

1928-29, 

Budget 

1929-30. 

Liabilities. 

Railway capital outlay (construction) 

« • • 

20*0 

2t)’5 

Purchase of Railways 

• • • 

4 ‘o 

7*0 

Other Capital Outlay 

» » • 

17 

2*1 

Provincial Governments’ Transactions 

« • • 

I2-I 

7*2 

Discharge of Public Debt (net) 


19-9 

3*9 

Other Transactions (net) 

• • ■ 

•4 

1*4 

Total 

• * » 

64*1 

48*1 

Resources. 

Rupee Loan (net) 


32-8 

lO’O 

Sterling Loan (net) 

• % ♦ 

I 2 ’I 

TO 

Postal Cash Certificates and Savings Bank 

37 

5*3 

Other Unfunded Debt 

• » • 

4*9 

4*9 

Debt Redemption 

• • • 

5*6 

6*9 

Depreciation and Reserve Funds 


6*3 

5*8 

Reduction of Cash Balances 

« * « 

— 2*3 

i*r 

Total 

• • • 

64*1 

48*1 


FRESH BORROWING. 

70. The result of the whole programme as now settled is that allowing for 
a reduction in Public Debt of just under 4 crores — in treasury bills and sterling 
obligations — we shall require to raise a total new loan of 18 crores. On top of 
this there is the £s % millons to be found for the purchase of the Southern 
Punjab Railway, and as this represents the taking over of a sterling obligation 
which is already in existence, I have shown in my forecast that it will be met by 
a sterfiag loan. The situation, however, as far as concerns next year, is really 
better than I have shown, because according to the agreement with the Southern 
Punjab Railway, although the purchase price becomes due on the 31st December 
1929, die actual payment can be postponed for another four months at 3 per 
cent interest It is therefore not at dl improbable that this obligation will not 
afficct our ways and means position until 1930-31. As regards the 18 crores to 
whkh I have referred, the question whether the whole of this sum will be found 
by the issue of a rupee loan in India or whether a part, large or small, will be 
imsed in the form of a sterling loan in England is one which will be settled in 
die way whkh best suits India’s interests, having regard to the conditions which 
axe to prevail. If there has been any apprehension lest Government’s 

weeds ioc borrowing next year might have a seriously disturbing effecf on the 
foe Government securities, I think this forecast should allay it. The 
ol a total sum of 18 crores, either here or in London, should, with normal 
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conditions offer no difficulties. These considerations bring me to the much larger 
question of the whole borrowing policy of Government, on which I feel it important 
to make some general remarks in order to clear away misunderstandings. 

REVIEW or government’s borrowing policy. 

72. I must now revert to a general review of Government’s borrowing 
policy. I have recently read numerous criticisms on this matter and many exhor- 
tations from well-wishers who have offered me guidance as to my tasks and oppor- 
tunities. I read all these with interest and some with gratitude, for even those that 
are couched in unpleasant language are at least stimulating. But when I am told 
that the Government of India must abstain altogether from borrowing, I can only 
feel that such advice ignores realities. 

73. In considering policy on this matter, there are two main questions to 
answer.^ First, are Government to continue to encourage an active policy of 
economic development ? Secondly, how is the necessary money to be raised ? 

74. ^ I can hardly imagine that any one could answer the first question with 
an unqualified negative. Capital expenditure which has been undertaken in the 
past five years, particularly on railway development or irrigation, has proved remu- 
nerative and greatly to the benefit of the country. Such a policy, provided the 
schemes are wisely chosen and w’ell executed, must help towards the result which 
we all desire and on which the prosperity of India can be most firmly founded, 
namely, the improvement of the power of production and of the standard of life 
for the vast rural population of this country, which must be the basis and foun- 
dation for prosperity in the industrial centres also. Quite apart from this, as I have 
already said, it would be particularly unfortunate if works of this kind had to be 
drastically cut down during the present period of depression of which we have heard 
so much in debates during this session. But, while I would press forward a wise 
development policy with the greatest keenness, I must also recall the words of 
warning which I have already used, and avoid any course which might overstrain 
the credit of the country. The future requires the difficult combination of enter- 
prise and caution ; enthusiasm and self-control. 

75 On the second qu^tion, as to how the necessary money should be raised 
I entirely agree in principle with the policy which was advocated by ray predecessor 
that Government finance should be based as far as possible on attracting rupee 
capiul in India. It is only in so far as money cannot be raised from the investing 
public in India that I should ever consider having recourse to sterling borrowing. 

I wish to leave no shadow of doubt on this matter. How for it is possible to follow 
out this policy depends almost entirely on the people of India. If all the money 
which now goes to the import of treasure was to be made available for investment 
in productive undertakings, India’s needs for foreign capital might well disappear. 
Even in the forthcoming year, wnth a large capital expenditure programme, we need 
to raise only 18 crores from the public against which may be set the fact that the 
average net imports of treasure since the War, excluding the abnormally high 

figures for 1924-25, have been more than twice as large in value .Conditions 

can not be changed m a day, and if there are times when the whole capital, required 
to continue a reasonable policy of development, cannot be raised in India, then I 
can see no valid reason for refusing to have recourse to moderate loans abroad. It 
would, in my opinion, be a far greater evil to hold up the proper development of 
the country merely for the sake of avoiding all sterling borrowing, however 
moderate the amount. It seems to me, judging by comments which have appeared 
in the press and from remarks which have fallen from Hon’ble members opposite 
in the course of debates during this session when the general condition of the 
country was under ffiscussion, that there is a good deal of misapprehension on the 
subject It has been implied, for example, that the policy involves India in borrow- 
ing at ruinous rates for the sole advantage of England. There could be no greater 
misapprehension. We can still borrow at very reasonable rates, while, so far as 
advantage to British interests is concerned, it must be remembered that the total 
amount that can be raised on the London market is strictly limited so that if India 
did not appear as a borrower, her place would easily be filled. In fact, the difficulty 
lies rather on the other side, namely how to find room, in the limited number of 
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issues that can be permitted, for all those who want to provide themselves with 

* '-7. In all business relations it is desirable that there should be mutual 
advantage • but 1 am quite certain that in this particular relation, the balance of 
advantage lies on the side of India in that she has so privileged a position among 
the borrowers v^ho seek funds in the London market. 

78. A second misapprehension which also appears prevalent is that it is 
deiogatory to the dignity of a country, or evidence of a weakness of its position, 
that it should have recourse to external loans. But this is an essential condition of 
any countiy in the early stages of its development, and in this sense, India still is 
in the eaily stage of her economic development 

Even a wealthy and highly-developed country like the United States until 
the Great war got large sums of investors’ money from the London market for 
financing railway development projects and other enterprises of this kind. ^ It has 
been estimated that in 1914 British investments in the United States, chiefly in 
railways, amounted to something like £^60 millions. Moreover, all the great 
Dominions are constant borrowers in the London market, A large proportion of 
the railways of South America have been built with capital raised in England, while 
Japan, whose political and economic progress is ever held up as an example, has 
been a large borrow’er both in London and in New’ York, and I might add, has her 
loans quoted on a 6 per cent basis in London, and a 6 } 4 . percent, basis in New 
York, as compaied with the 5 per cent, rate at which India gets her money. 

79. P^urther, I think that there is a good deal of misapprehension as to the 
extent to which India’s sterling indebtedness has had to be increased during the 
past years. In an earlier part of my speech, I gave some figures as to borrowings 
in the five years ending the 31st March 1928. Let me carry these figures down to 
the end of the current year, so as to include a year of comparatively heavy borrow- 
ing. In the six years ending with the 31st March 1929, capital expenditure abroad 
will have amounted to £60 millions. Against this loans producing net amounts 
of ;^i8 millions in 1923-24, of ;j6,862,5oo at the end of 1927 and of ;^9, 100,000 in 
the last loan issued in January have been raised on the London market. But, on 
the o' her side, permanent sterling debt has been diichavged regularly each year 
over this whole period in the form of railway annuities and otherwise. The final 
result is that, although according to the figures which I have just given a capital 
expenditure of ;^6o millions has been undertaken, the net balance raised by the 
increase of sterling funded debt has only been just under ^20 millions. This 
sum must be still further reduced when it is taken into account that the sterling 
expenditure includes the purchase of the Burma Railways at £3 millions. By this 
transaction, sterling securities were cancelled so that the net amount of foreign 
capital on which India as a whole has to find interest in foreign currency has 
really only been increased to the extent of the loans necessary to raise £iy 
millioas. 

80*. In order to complete the picture it is necessary also to take into account 
any reduction which has taken place in sterling resources. Sterling treasury 
balances were reduced during this period by about £i,]£ millions while transfers 
of sterling from the Paper Currency Reserve amounted on balance during the 
same period to about £'^^ millions. 

I think it is no small achievement and demonstrates the strength of the rupee 
exchange position tliat this very large amount of capital expenditure abroad has 
been effected with so small an increase of external indebtedness. 


81. I must also add a few words on one more heading in connection with 
this matter. Even if the amount of our borrowing had been much large, it would 
Bot have been out of proportion to the undertaking for which the Government 
India are lesponsible, seeing that they have to finance practically the whole 
mlway and port system of this vast continent which contains one-fifth of the 
popalatitm of the world, and also to provide money for irrigation and other 
^etdopment projects. Government borrowing may cover many purpose, and in 
so®Q(e cases it may be a sign of weakness. But the borrowing by the Government 
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of India, of which I have been speaking, and w’hich we have to contemplate for 
the future, indicates rather an increase in strength. For whatever is borrowed 
will be more than covered by sound productive investments producing a larger 
revenue than is required to meet the interest charges. This leads me to the con- 
sideration that it may be desirable for the future to devise some means for so 
presenting our demands for new money as to demonstrate more clearly to the 
public the purposes for which the money is to be applied and the inherent strength 
of the position. 

exchange. 

86. Sir, my course w'hich, I fear, has been a very long one, is nearly run • 
I have only one more obstacle to negotiate and then I can take a straight run 
home. I feel that hon. members would think I was shirking a part of my task 
if I did not refer to the ratio question, for I must do those who have raised the 
question in recent debates in this House at least the honour of taking them 
seriously. 

87. I am fully conscious that there are those in this Assembly who honestly 
and honourably advocated the view that the rupee ought to be established at is. 
4d. when the issue was still an open one and the country in a sense had a free 
choice before it. I do not seek to convince any of those who took this course 
that they were wrong, though this involves no admission on my part and is, as 
the lawyers say, entirely ‘without prejudice.’ I would put to them a much simpler 
question : Can it seriously be proposed as a practical course that after working 
on a basis of is. 6d. for several years — a basis actually fixed by statute since 
1927 — that this Government could deliberately decide to devalorise its currency 
by 1 1 per cent. ? I shun all foi ms of over-statement, but I can hardly conceive 
the possibility of any more disastrous course. It would cause injustice to 
thousands of individuals who had entered into previous contracts, among whom 
perhaps the most important are the workers, manual or otherwise, whose wages 
and pay have been fixed on a different basis, and it wrould strike a blow at the 
credit of India in the eyes of the world from which it could hardly recover. For 
what guarantee would other countries have that a word once broken would not 
be broken again ? All the arguments w^hich are used for advocating a drop 
from li’. 6 d, to u. could be used with equal force for further inflation and 
further depreciation of the currency- 

88. 1 have never seen any practical suggestion made as to how such a 
change could be brought about ; but I feel sure that any man who really under- 
stands the working of these matters will realise that whether it were to be done 
by a stroke of the pen over-night, or allowed to take place as a result of a long 
period of weakness on the part of Government, the results would be equally 
dislocating and disastrous. 

89. 1 sympathise whole-heartedly with those who, like my hon. friend, 
Pandit Madan Alohan Malaviya, have expressed, in terms of great eloquence* 
their burning ^ desire to improve the economic condition of the people. But I 
would say to him that the only way in which that can be done is by the constant 
and combined effort of Government and all those who influence public opinion, 
directed to the extension of education and credit facilities, to the encouragement 
of hard work and thrift, and to an increase in real wealth by the introduction of 
improved methods of cultivation and communications. Anything else is no more 
than quack remedy, 

90. I do not deny that if Government were to adopt a deliberate policy 
of inflation and depreciation of the currency, that might act as a temperate 
stimulant, for it would induce a period of raising internal prices which is always 
encouraging to trade and it would also bring about a reduction in real wages 
which would benefit employers of labour making goods for export. But ex- 
perience in many countries since the War is available to illustrate how dangerous 
is the use of such a stimulant and what disastrous reactions it may produce, 

91. Some of those who have spoken on this subject have likened the 
present financial conditions of India to the state of a sick man, who needs some 
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remedy. It may be said, I suppose, that upon myself as directing to some degree 
the finances of the country, there falls the heavy responsibility of the doctor. 
The doctor^s calling is a noble and difficult one and perhaps its duties have never 
been better put than in the words of the oath which Hippocrates, the Greek 
philosopher and scientist, who lived more than two thousand years ago, made 
his disciples swear. Let me repeat some of its words : — 

T swear by all gods and goddesses that I will, according to my power and 
judgment, make good this oath and covenant that I sign. I will use all ways of 
medical treatment that shall be for the advantage of the sufferers, according to 
my power and judgment, and will protect them from injury and injustice. Nor 
will I give to any man, though I be asked to give it, any deadly drug ; nor will 
1 consent that it should be given ; but purely and holily will keep guard on my 
life and my art. 

Sir, I would willingly accept no less binding vows, but, if I were to listen 
to those who advocate inflation and depreciation of the currency as a remedy for 
the present state of this country, I should be untrue to such an oath. Then, 
indeed, should I be administering a deadly drug. 

92. But let me ask : Is the country really suffering from any sudden and new 
disease ? Are we not really in danger of exaggeration when such words are used ? 
Judged by all ordinary standards — figures of foreign trade, railway returns, etc., — 
India is more than keeping her place in comparison with other countries. Depres- 
sion in trade is prevalent throughout the world and I venture to say that there is 
distress in other countries today, equal to, or greater than, that which is felt in 
India and attributable, like much of India's trouble, to \vorld causes. I fully 
accept the statement which I have heard in this House that the standard of living 
among the rural population of India is miserably low, and I yield to no member 
on the other side in my keenness to take a hand in a joint effort to remedy it But 
this is no sudden and new phenomenon. No one can point to the particular date 
when the rupee was stabilised at i^. 6 d. and say truthfully : ‘This is the date 
when it began, before this we all lived in a golden age.^ 

93. Sir, there is one condition above all others which is requisite for com- 
mercial prosperity and that is a condition of security. If this talk about reducing 
^e ratio is taken seriously, it can only produce a feeling of uncertainty and 
insecurity and, amongst other unfortunate results, it must tend to induce those who 
can do so, to invest their money abroad. 

94. I cannot believe that it really is taken seriously by the bulk of the 
bu^ness world, but still, talk by responsible members of this House cannot be 
without some effect Therefore, I would appeal to those who have urged a contrary 
course and say to them ; ‘You have done your best for what you thought right. 
Wlielber the course actually taken was right or wrong, it would be a far greater 
evil now to alter it and Government are bound to use all the resources at their 
comm^d to prevent its alteration. The time has come therefore to look to the 
futime IB which the interests of the country demand, above everything, that we 
should pull together to work out our salvation on the present level.’ Response 
to such an appeal would bring honour to all who accorded it 

CONCLUSION. 

96. Sir, I have tried to present to-day a plain and unvarnished statement of 
^tsr-dis^jsing none of the difficulties and exaggerating none of the favourable 
reatur^ The note which I have cashed to strike in my speech and to embody in 
my budget proposals is that we must look at the state of the country ivith a broad 

asd not rush into sudden measures of the influence of what may be onlv a 
temporary condition. ^ 


H OTC looks back over the past six years, one cannot fail to be struck by the 
mherent strength exhibited in the position. On the side of capital expenditure 
I hawegao^ hgures to show how enormously the productive assets of the country 
acrea^ in proportion to the loan liabilities incurred. A broad view of 

encouraging When one considers all the revenue 
sacnficed by the Central Government in the past six years in 
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order to give greater latitude to the Provinces or to provide some econom’c advan- 
tage to the country — ^nearly 10 crores of provincial contributions given up, and in 
taxation 13.4 crores on cotton excise, 85 lakhs on machinery, i }4 crores on 
opium, to mention only the most important cases — and when one then realises how 

other sources of revenue have moved towards filling the gap, I think one is 
justified in feeling confidence as to the future. It might perhaps be said that the 
rate of capital expenditure has recently shovvn tendencies to acquire too great an 
acceleration or rather, to put the matter in another way, Government have not 
increased their fixed capital (that is to say, money at their disposed from long-term 
loans) quite sufficiently in proportion to the expansion of the business. Possibly 
also, sacrifices of revenue have been based on expectations which, for the moment 
may prove too optimistic. With these possibilities in mind, I would say that we 
are passing through a period which needs a steady hand on expenditure and the 
careful conservation of our credit, and that, combined with this, there is also 
needed some broadening of the basis on which the capital, which is required for the 
development of this vast continent is to be provided. These objects will be my 
chief concern and I shall pursue them with all the more confidence and enthusiasm 
because of my firm conviction that the financial position of this country’’ is 
fundamentally sound and that there can be no country in the world which has better 
security to oflfer for its loans. 

97. Sir, I have only one more word to say. I have expressed in my last 
sentences the confidence which I feel in the economic foundations of this country. 
But there is one thing on which those foundations must rest, and that is political 
stability. I have deliberately refrained from disturbing my account of the economic 
position up to this point by any extraneous considerations, nor do I wish to appear 
as preaching to this Assembly on a subject which might be held to be outside my 
sphere. But I have set myself the task of describiiig the situation exactly as I see 
it, and this task I must complete. India till now has had one priceless possession 
in her credit with the outside world. I believe, foi such reasons as I have tried to 
make clear to-day, that the economic advancement of the country depends on the 
maintenance and use of this credit, both within and without. Fears of political 
disturbance cannot but shake i^ and to do this is to endanger the structure on which 
the material welfare of the millions of this country depends. I pray that this vital 
consideration may not be forgotten. Having said this, let me close, as 1 br-gan, on 
a personal note. Though it is my fate to deal with finance and the production of 
w^th, I do not, any more than many hon. Members opposite, place materialistic 
objects above all other ends in this world. Nevertheless, an adequate measure of 
material well-being is a necessary condition of happiness in any state. 1 trust that 
even those w^hose thoughts are mainly concentrated on political objectives which 
may range them at times against the Government of which I am a member, will 
not forget this fact, and will find in the economic sphere some common ground on 
which we can co-operate for the material advancement of the Indian people. Is it 
too much to hope that such co-operation may have its reactions also in wide 
spheres ? The money with which I have to deal suffers from the material limitation 
that what is spent is gone, but good-will is inexhaustible and the more that is 
expended, the greater will be the supply. 

This finished the Budget speech and the house adjourned. 

Genfral Discussion of dud^et 

After a recess of three days the house re-assembled on the 4ih MARCH 
for the general discussion of the Budgec At the outset Mr. N. C. Kelkar 
said that he could not realise the difficulties of the Finance Member which 
he had mentioned in his statement and requested him to inform the House what 
w’as going to be wrong in the budget. He said that the Finance member must have 
the skill of rope dancer and that by his statement the Finance Member had only 
showed his salamity of vision. Concluding Mr. Kelkar said the Finance Member 
must take the House into his confidence and then only his side of House would 
be willing to co-operate with him, 
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Mr. Gaya Prosad Singh after referring to the salt industry passed severe criticisms 
on the military policy and said India existed for the Army and not the Army existed 
for India. He said that even the recommendations of the Skeen Committee were 
thrown into air. 

Col. Crawford following Mr. Gaya Prasad said that the most striking feature 
of this yeaPs Budget was the arangement between the Finance Department and 
the Military expenditure. He was not one who advocated that India should have 
Army which was not able to cope with the stringency of the situation that might 
arise some time, but he was one who advocated that it should be maintained at the 
cheapest cost possible. Proceeding Col. Crawford said that after January i, 
next year there might be an increase in the expenditure for military purpose. 

Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh asked : — Will the member be more explicit in what 
he is driving at ? 

CoL Crawford : — Suppose Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh takes into his head to resort 
to certain wrong line of action from that date it might be necessary to use force. 
They might carry on a kind of agitation which might upset the Tvhole of the Budget 
next year. Besides, there w'as the Communist danger. Through co-operation they 
might tide over the troubles which the Finance Member’s Budget foreshadowed 
but pursuing a wrong line of action they might upset all calculations. 

Mr. Birla said that there was a feeling among the non-ofificial members that the 
policy of the Finance Department of the Government of India was generally laid 
down to suit the foreign vested interests. If the present Finance Member could 
steer clear of the influence of those vested interests his name would go down in 
the history as the greatest Finance Member. 

Continuing Mr. Birla said that generally speaking the budget was a gloomy 
budget. They must find the root cause of this and find out the remedy also. To 
the speaker the remedy seemed to lie in retrenchment irrespective of good or bad 
year both in recurring and non-recurring expenditure. There was enough scope for 
retrenchment, specially in the military expenditure. When they cried for reduction of 
military expenditure they were told that there was no room for reduction. 
But when they wanted money for the modernisation of the Army and no 
money could be found, they effected retrenchment in their own department and 
utilis^ the savings thus effected for the purpose. This showed that economy 
could be effected in the department. So long as the Military Department was 
being run in an extravagant manner they would not get out of the difficulty. Taking 
all Slings into account he could not understand why the military expenditure 
should not be reduced to fifty crores. He believed that retrenchment could be 
effected in all departments and suggested that the non-official side should be taken 
into confidence in the matter. 

Referring to borrowing Mr. Birla said that their objection to borrow- 
ing is England was based on political ground. They could not get Swaraj 
until they could buy it out, i.e. pay off their debt. Alien capital meant alien 
amnagement. That was why there was a delay in Indianisation of Railways. More 
they borrowed foreign capital, more they got into the clutches of the foreigners. 
That was why they were opposed to borrowing outside which must delay attain- 
nj^t of Swaraj. 

Mr. Doraiswami IYENGAR described the Finance Member as being attached 
to^ chariot of the Government of India which must'maintain its top-heavy ad- 
misistiation. So long as the Government was what it was at present their 
dbcnssion of the budget was a mere farce. They could touch on 20 p.c. *of the 
expenditure and the remainder was untouchable to them. 

Sir Purushottamdas thakurdas following Munshi Iswar Saran appreciated 
t^ warning which Sir George Schuster had given in his statement that if addi- 
tkaial tamfion proved to be the necessary in the following year the need would 
Ikfle^tobe boldly faced. But so far as this side of the House was concerned 
toatkm would be opposed unless a good case was made for it. He was 
tte the tax^le capacity of India, it not exceeded, had certainly reached 
^ In a^^tion to making out a good case for further taxation the 
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Government must also promise that further taxation would be used for national 
growth. 

Referring to the features of the budget Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas said 
that Sir George Schuster held a great amount of capital development in course 
of five years with comparatively small increase in the public debt of the Govern- 
ment as a great achievement but Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas could only 
say that Sir George Schuster should not try to repeat this achievement and 
that he widely differed from him. He then referred to the statement of Sir 
George Schuster that the Government must be prepared in future for having to 
raise Ipger proportion of their capital expenditure in the form of public loans 
and said with such deflations in the country and with the present state of money 
market he felt that whilst it was alright before some years in the sphere of 
finances there was little in the shape of achievement. He asked who would s m- 
pathise with the Governor-General-in-Council when they asked in the present state 
of things for help to borrow at reasonable rates. 

Sir Purushottamdas then referred to the question of ratio. He said that having 
himself been one of those who tried to prevent the disaster of i8d. ratio he did 
not expect any better statement from Sir George Schuster in regard to the new 
ratio and his statement in no way but praised him. He said he did not 
propose to deal with this subject and what could not be told must be endured. 
The suppoiteis of i8d, he said, must now feel the pang of penitence and 
they should not be so sensitive as not to stand the screams and yells of those 
who left the pinch much more. He then referred to Sir George Schuster's 
argument that the poverty of India was chronic and said if the poverty of India 
was chronic, it was all the more necessary that the Governor-General-in-Council 
should have thought thrift before robbing the poor peasants of their 12}^ p.c. 

He deplored^ that Sir George Schuster nowhere mentioned the present 
position of industries in India. The industries of India must call for the serious 
attention of the Govemor-General-ia-Council. He said that the market rate of the 
share of at least si.x mills in Bombay was lower than the amount of dividend paid 
in 1921-22. He asked Sir George Schuster to take the view of total industrial 
investments in India. He ^felt that there was something fundamentally wrong 
regarding governing factors in Indian industries. 

Col. Gidney was of opinion that the Military Budget could be greatly reduced, 
Since 1922 there had been no reduction in this sphere. In view of the serious 
situation in which the Finance Member might find himself in the near future it 
was incumbent that a serious attempt should be made in this respect. He believed 
that there was room for reduction of expenses to the extent of ten per cent, so far 
as the Army Department was concerned. The speaker drew the attention of the 
Army Secretary to the fact that much retrenchment could be effected in the 
Medical Service of the Army by engaging lower salaried men. He criticised the 
Health Department of the Government of India for allowing unchecked the 
quinine fraud which deluged the Indian market. Referring t-> Indianisation Col. 
Gidney said that to some speakers in the House it was synonymous with anti- 
Anglo-Indianism. Proceeding, he repudiated the charge of uncivility against the 
Anglo-Indian employees in the Railways which had been brought by some 
speakers. 

On the j/ii MARCH Six Victor Sassoon initiated the discussion on the general 
budget ^ Sir Victor congratulated the Finance Member on his frank speech 
which stimulated earnest thought and said that the Finance Member was wise 
enough to tell the House that he had not yet taken up any definite line of policy 
until he had studied the subject Sir Victor then said that he proposed to post- 
pone his remarks with regard to the loan policy of the Government of India to 
another date. 

Sir Purushottam Are you sure that you will do that ? 

Sir Victor Sassoon said he was sure that he would do it on Tuesday next. He 
then drew the attention of the Goveinment to the fact that there was no Trade 
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Commissioners at Mombassa, Alexandria and Durban and characterised the 
Gov'ernmentL attitude as that of a step-mother. 

Mr, Jamnadas Mehta followed Sir Victor Sassoon. He said that although the 
Finance Member did not owe his office to their sufferage, he wished him god- 
speed in anything he did for the economic advance of this country. 

Continuing Mr. Mehta said that the purchasing power of the masses and the middle 
classes had received a rude shock and unemployment was on the increase. 
The causes, Mr. Mehta said, with refeience to the Finance Member’s argument 
were handy excuses. He begged of the Finance Member not to give those 
excuses as they would prevent him from making an earnest endeavour to improve 
matters. Referring to the increase of bank rate Mr. Mehta said that he did not think 
that the Finance Member had correctly stated the situation. In his opinion 
theie was no occasion for increasing it and the real reason for increase had yet 
to be stated. Continuing Mr. Mehta said that the contents of the budget did not 
pj-esent a cheeiful reading and the p ospect of further taxation had^'come upon 
him as a p: ofound su prise. 


Mr. Mehta then bitterly criticised the policy of custom tariff and said that 
customs figutes revealed that rich people were hra-ing a nice time at the cost of 
the poor and as a lesult of the present latio custom revenue was going down. 
Railway and custom tarif; he said, could help tiade and comineice" buT behind 
both of them there was no national policy. Mr. Mehta then cr^t.^ised the policy 
of capital expenditure and thought that theie was no loom foi credit or giatihcation 
fop the figure which did not levcal the strength of Indian finance. 


Referring to the borrowing figures he said that the actual total amounted to 
91 crores during the last five or six years and he could not congratulate the 
Government on such achievement specially when the expenditure was done in a 
manner which he hoped would not be repeated. Sixtyseven crores have been 
taken, Mr. Mehta said, from the current revenue without capital expenditure of 
products e nature, !Mr, Alehta w’on leied the while reduction of salt tax was con- 
sidered iinthtnkab.e how the C»ov’einment could take this money from the pocket 
of the tax-payers without the necessity of current expenditure. He reminded 
the Finance Member of the cannons of taxation which demanded that he could 
not take a single pie from the public except for the purpose of administration. 

He then criticised the military budget and said that in England the ex- 
pcndituie V as reduced by four millions though mechanisation of army vvms goin? 
on in that country. He fuither said that unproductive debt of 173 crores uas 
all^ due to wars and thought that India was paying more due to the present 
ratKMX We are really paying,’’ he continued, ‘bar bigger amount for military 
expefsdttjre than it really appears.'’ Refening to the figures, Mr. Mehta said 
that ev^ to-day India was paying 65 crores and not 55 crores for the army-- a 
sum which was 50 per cent, of the total revenue. Ikit out of 200 officers in the 
army there was not a smgle Indian and yet, he said, they were told not to express 
views colou^ by pMitics. The Finance Member, Mr. Mehta said, was like the 
Fnace of Abyssinia living m a valley of ignorance. 

said that Financial credit was being maintained at 
the cost of gnndmg taxation. The Government of India, he said, 4 s like a house- 

his money-lender by starving his family and not clothing his 

the money-lender but it was a^dis- 
credit to hi s creato! . vvais d. uis 


r-i A fiutter mis then created in the House when Mr. Mehta proposed to 
cioM the methods adopted to put the Ratio Hill on the Statute-Book and said 
that ^-ea the services of public women were utilized in securing votes. ^ ^ 

^^^ciudmg, Mr. _ Mehta said that he could not contemplate the idea of fresh 
In hts opinion the only method of balancing the budget was retrench 
<«»«« by carrying out honestly the recommendations of°the Inchcape CommSee 

.^^. S^akham Chettv congratulated the Finance Member on his speech 
Though there was optimism ,n his speech he failed to grasp the realises oSe 
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situation. In his last speech Sir Basil Blackett prophesied that his successor 
would inaugurate those measures of reform which he could not do. The budget 
presented by the Finance Member has falsified that prophesy. According to 
the speaker’s reading of figures the deficit was larger than what had been made 
to appear in the speech of the Finance IMember. The Finance Member had 
drawn upon the reserve fund to meet the dehcit though it was with an entirely 
different object that the fund vas created. 

Continuing the speaker said that unless there was an inci ease in the revenue 
the prospect for them was veiy daik. The speaker criticised the Railway capital 
expenditure, which he said, had been mcuired from time to time not on the basis 
of financial capacity of the country but on the basis of Railway administration’s 
capacity to^ spend. The Agents of Railways had been allowed to incur ex- 
penditure without specific allotment. He drew the attention of the Finance Member 
to the situation which required a thorough revision. 

Dr. MOONJE asked the Government whethei they had understood what was 
the present need of the people of India. Had Government done anything to 
satisfy the present need of the people of India, who bad grown much ^dis- 
contented ? Dr. Moonje also asked what had the Government "done to help the 
establishment of self-Government in India. He further said that he would like to 
compare the condition of the people in India wfith that of the people in the Domi- 
nions of British India in respect of military. He compared and quoted numerous 
figures to show that India had practically nothing to boast of by way of having 
territorials or having cadets. Dr. Moonje also compared the amount of money 
spent on above things in Australia, Newzeland and England with the amount 
spent in India. 

After Dr, Moonje Pandit ,Malaviya spoke. He perfaced his speech with 
an expression of gratitude on behalf of the Benares Hindu University for a 
grant to the University. He then referred to the suggestion of new taxation 
which loomed large on the horizon and said that retrenchment was the only 
course- He was entirely opposed to British troops being called in -settling 
internal troubles and suggested reduction, if not abolition, of internal security 
on British troops. 

Continuing the Pandit said the Finance Member would commit a blunder if 
he thought that India was rich and he invited the Home Member and the Finance 
Member to move in villages and study conditions for themselves. He then 
referred to the ratio and said that the feeling in business circle was that it had 
created a disaster. Only two days ago he was told that many business farms 
had failed as an effect of the new ratio He drew the attention of the Finance 
Member to the fact that at Lahore European businessmen had invited some 
Indian businessmen to co-operate and carry on agitation against the present 
ratio. As to the dimculty of re-opening the question Pandit Malaviya thought 
that if IS. 4^' ratio after standing of about 20 years could be deliberately increased, 
there should be no difficulty in undoing the mistake. He denied the suggestion 
that India accepted the ratio and said that non-official members had almost solidly 
voted against it. He did not want to say any unpleasant thing, but he said 
that there was a terrible amount of canvassing on the part of Government He 
again appealed to the Government to change the ratio and said that the result 
might be “dislocating”, but would not be “disastrous”. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, thanked the members for the 
kind words they had used towards him. He diHded the speeches of members in 
two parts, hostile criticism and helpful suggestion, and admitted that the latter 
predominated. With regard to criticism he said that careful reading of his original 
speech could not but bring one to the conclusion that the course he had taken 
was the only path to follow with regard to the forthcoming budget. He had 
been criticised as being optimistic in his review of the situation. The account 
he had given was meant to show some of the direction of the future. 

Continuing Sir George Schuster said he had been told that it was a deficit 
budget. Comparison of figures for three years, beginning with 1927-28 would 
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show steady improvement. He called it a process of filling up the gap which 
had been laid bare by the remission of provincial contribution. 

Referring to the question of foreign borrowing Sir George Schuster said ; 
“We have to face realities. We are committed to a certain programme which 
must be carried out. My policy is to control effectively the capital expenditure. 
Our commitments might necessitate foreign borrowing. 

Refening to capital expenditure the Finance Member said that up to 1928 the 
Railways involved an outlay of Rs. 669 crores and irrigation in crores. 

Sir George Schuster continuing welcomed the hand of co-operation preferred 
by Sir Purushottamdas Thakuidas. He did not agree with Sir Thakurdas’s 
fluctuation in the market price of shares that it was due to external causes. But 
it might as well be due to the management and other inteinal causes. He dis- 
cussed the matter with the Commerce Member and agreed with him as to the 
necessity of compiling more reliable statistics which would enable them to grasp 
the real situation in the country. He hoped that out of the banking enquiry which 
they were inaugurating some valuable data might be found. Referring to Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta, Sir Geoige said a comparison of the bank rate figure between 
England and India would not enable them to anive at the true conclusion. 
Referring to the criticism regarding absence of provision for grant to the Aligarh 
University the Finance Member said that at present the whole of the organisation of 
the Aligarh University was under consideration and no definite scheme was 
available. As soon as it was available Aligarh will be put on the same footing 
as the Benares University. 

Referring to Pandit Malaviya’s speech urging the Finance Member to keep 
an open mind on the ratio question, Sir George Schuster said that he had dwelt at 
length in his speech uhy it was not possible for him to keep an open mind in this 
respect. On this particular question he thought it was to the best interests of 
the country that he should make his statement as definite and clear as possible 
simply to show that in this matter Government had taken a definite procedure 
and could not go back upon it and they must carry out that policy with all 
resources at their command It was far better that a definite and precise state- 
ment should be made leaving no loom for speculation which would otherwise 
have a detrimental effect on the business w’orld. Finally the speaker said that there 
was enough common ground where different parties without prejudice to their 
political belief could co-operate with one another for the common benefit of the 
country' (applause). 

After several other speeches the general discussion of the Budget concluded 
and the House adjourned, 

THE TARIFF BILL. 

On the 6 th MARCH Sir Geoige Rainy was able in half an hour to get passed 
his Tariff Bill without any change. It imposed 5 per cent, ad valorem duty on 
aU classes of rubber, insulated wires and cables other than specified in the item 
9 o*A of the schedule. It also imposed a specific import duty on printing type of one 
anna per pound instead of 2% per cent, ad valorem. It omitted black rod cables. 

TRANSFER OF PROPERTY ACT (AMENDMENT) BILLS. 

Sir B. L. Mitter next introduced two Bills amending the Transfer of 
Property Act. These, he explained, were the result of most laborious work 
lasting for several years. The first Bill was drafted during Sir William Vincent’s 
time and then the late Mr. S. R. Das had two Bills drafted as a result of the 
labours of an expert committee which examined every single reported case 
bearing on the clauses of the Bill. The Bills were introduced but lapsed in the 
mtCTval. They were again_ taken by him to remove some clauses in the light 
of critkism offered on the Bill, the opinions received and in the light of judicial 
decisions since 1927. It was a lawyers' Bill being very technical, but neverthe- 
Jess it wsts a most important measure and had received a full measure of scrutiny 

coBskieration. ^ 

E^efitually both the Bills were referred to a select committee consisting of 
Mahomed Yakub, Jinnah, N. C. Chunder, Sesha Ivengar, Shah Nawa? 
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V, V. Joglah, A. N. Dutt, S, Aney and Anwarul Azim and the Law Member. 
The House then adjourned. 

Voting On Demands for Grants. 

On the MARCH the House re-assembled to vote on demands for budget • 
grants. At the outset the Government sustained a heavy defeat on Mif 
Kclkar^s motion for a token cut of Rs, loo in the demand for grant undef 
*‘Salt” to discuss the possibility of making India self-supporting in respect oI 
her salt supply. The motion was carried by 6r to 43 votes amidst non-officia 
cheers. The Congress, Nationalist and Independent parties all solidly voted for the 
motion. Most of the members of the Central Moslem Party weie absentees. 

“FINANCE department” DEMAND. 

After this Sir Victor Sassoon moved that the demand under the head “Finance 
Department” be reduced by Rs. loo to discuss the borrowing policy of the 
Government of India. Sir Victor was in possession of the House w’hen the 
President adjourned the Assembly till Monday. 

On the irth MARCH Sir Victor resuming his speech emphasised that evey 
rupee taken for Government loans in India after the limited capital available for 
investment, meant the loss of a rupee for the development of India’s industry and 
commerce. 

He urged foreign investors’ help for Government loans at a low rate of 
interest and that of Indian investors for commercial and industrial programmes. 
Even Soviet Russia, he said, was straining every nerve to obtain capital from 
abroad for industrial programmes. 

If the lending country had no fear of the payment of interest or the re- 
payment of capital then there could be no question attaching to the conditions 
to any loan nor in practice had India been debarred from dealing wnth the pro- 
ceeds of a loan in the ^ way she had thought best. He had never heard of any 
investor in India’s sterling issues suggesting that India shall not be at liberty to 
buy Belgian rails. 

Mr. B. Das interjected : But Government does not allow us to buy. 

Sir Victor Sassoon : There are no restrictions. If there are to be any 
restrictions in future or any conditions to be laid down, they must be clearly 
defined in the terms offered. It was by a conservative financial policy that India 
has been able to borrow money on more favourable terms'than most of the colonies. 

Referring to the suggestion to purchase the B. N, W. Railway, Sir Victor 
Sassoon pointed out that ;,Fi 8 million were needed while India was not likely to 
obtain more than 15 crores of new money yearly, for the next few years, in the 
London market. 

He was informed that if the Railway as bought over the cost of administra- 
tion would be reduced and the service improved. But bad service was better than 
no service and Sir Victor was of the opinion that new parts of the country should 
be opened rather than the purchasing of existing lines however much this might be 
desirable. Concluding, Sir Victor observed that Government should adopt^ three 
courses, firstly, to take advantage of the favourable money markets even if the agency 
cost might be slightly high for the moment, secondly, to satisfy India’s capital 
needs as far as possible in the London money market before absorbing the avail- 
able liquid capital in this country and thirdly, in the use of funds available for 
capital expenditure never to lose sight of the fact that the agriculturist must come 
first every time. 

After Sir George Schuster had replied to the debate Sir Victor Sassoon with- 
drew his cut and the Finance department demand for grant was voted. 

DEMAND FOR EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Sir George Schuster then moved the demand for grant for the Executive 
Council, (Rs. 66,000). 

Pandit Motilal Nehru moved that the entire grant be reduced to Re. i. There 
were cheers both when he rose to move the cut and when he read out his motion 
which would reduce the grant to the handsome figure of Re. i. 

The Pundit said that his motion was a hardy annual which had now 
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become nrmiy implanted in the soil of the present constitution. He re- 
marked that "this hardy annual thrived in the rich soil of what was known 
as benevolent despotism, receiving continuous nourishment from ^ the stream 
of executive highhandedness which careered merrily along in ^ iis un- 
interrupted course tlnoughout the year. It was an evergreen which came 
into blossom about this time of the year with what looked like a piomiseof 
rich harvest of fruit, but the very vigilant bureau ratic gardener, wlm knew 
that the fruit was likely to be poisonous for him, took care to gather the blossom 
before it could fulhl its promise. This process had gone on from yearns end to 
year’s end, the tree becoming stronger every year and the annual blossom, richer 
and richer, but always gathered befoie there was any sign of fruit. The only 
consolation for those to whom the fiuit was not a poison but nectar was that 
the tree was still growing and that the blossom when it next appeared would be 
out of the gardener’s reach. (Hear, hear.) That hardy perennial was the national 
demand and the time had now come when it rvas beyond the power of autocracy 
to prevent the fruit in the ordinary course of nature. ‘To those who have eye 
to see it ought to be clear that all further attempts to hinder or delay this natural 
course are bound to end in disaster. Our quarrel is with the present system of 
administration, of which the Executive Council is the fountain-head.’ 

Proceeding, Pt. Nehru recapitulated the history of the demand from Febru- 
ary 19-4, '^hen a motion was put forward in the Assembly for the grant of 
responsible government and the summoning of a representative round table 
conference. Though the resolution wms passed by an overwhelming majoiity, 
the response which came from Lord Olivier was unsatisfactory. The iMuddiinan 
Committee, which was a purely departmental enquiry, was appointed. The 
Assembly, disappointed, lefused the hrst four budget grants and rejected the 
Finance Bill in March. All the grants were restoied and the Bill was certi- 
fied. This was followed by lepression in Bengal. 

In December, 1924, the country unanimously supported the national demand 
and condemned repression. In February, 1925, the constitutional demand w^as 
reiterated on the demand for the Railw'ay Board grant and the Executive Council 
grant. In may, Mr. C. R. Das made a generous offer which was rejected by 
Lord Birkenhead. The Muddiman Committee published the report with majority 
and minority recommendations. Lord Birkenhead refused to grant the weighty 
recommendations of the minority. 

In August the Assembly reaffirmed the national demand and indicated the 
lines on which a scheme of responsible government w^as required. He himself 
told the Government that they weie willing to co-operate on their own terms and 
ready to discuss those terms with the representatives of the British Government, 
bat that they w^ould not submit to any constitution imposed from outside. That 
offer was rejected and the Congressmen decided to go into the country at the 
elections in support of the national demand and walked out of the Assembly 
after making a statement 

^ Between January to March, 1927, all parties accepted the national demand, 
which was again repeated on the occasion of the demand for the Executive 
Council grant Between May and December that year steps were taken for 
communal and political unity and an agreed national constitution. 


But the Government appointed the Simon Commission against the wishes 
of the people of India. The boycott of the Commission was carried in the 
Assembly, w’hich repeated the national demand. At the same time there was an 
All-Parties Convention %vhich decided on framing a constitution and to continue 
the boycott of the Commission. Of course Sir John Sim- n and his colleagues 
would return to Delhi— and leave for England, much to the relief of the whole 
country. (Laughter.) The Congress party had nothing to do with the Com- 
and even if the Simon ^ Report satisfied other parties it was not t^oing to 
satisfy them. Indeed, all indications showed that the Simon Report would satisfy 

European group and the Treasury benches. 

M^ial Nehru explained how against time the Nehru Committee 
ceaselessly worked and framed a constitution based on the . 'con 
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stitutions of the Dominions and claimed the same form of full res- 
ponsible government which the Dominions enjoyed. This was the latest form 
of the national demand. So far as the basic principle was concerned the whole 
country and all shades of opinion, political, religious, commercial and industiial, 
w-ere fully agreed, (Hear, hear.) 

‘There is, of course, an important wing of the Congress which aims 
at complete independence, but there is no section of people whi will 

have anything less than full Dominion status. As for the independ nee 

wing, it has also agreed to adopt the constitution proposed by the committee 
if forthwith conceded by the Government I am not asking the House to adopt 
the report either in whole or in part. I mention it as an important event to 
emphasise the fact that so far as the Government is concerned we are at one 
in demanding full responsible government of the Dominion type. (Applause from 
non-ofheial benches.) 

‘‘No doubt there are certain points arising out of the general scheme of 
communal settlement proposed by the committee which are a subject of contro- 
versy between certain sections of Hindus, IMussalmans and Sikhs. Having 
rega d to the magnitude of the task undei taken by the committee, i make bold 
to say that the existence of these points is no matter for surpiise. Such 
dhTerences must in the very nature of things arise in all countries inhabite i by 

several communities when an attempt is made for the first time to frame a con- 

stitution. Such differences have a way of settling themselves when the people 
are faced with bigger issues involving immediate decision and prompt action. 
Without in the least attempting to deprecate the attitude adopted by any section 
of the communities concerned or pronouncing any opinion on the respective 
view’-points, I say that the root cause of these differences lies in the common dis- 
trust of the Government 

‘I have heard lesponsible politicians say that they would not insist upon this or 
that point if they were only sure that the Government would concede the main 
demand for Dominion status based on adult suffrage. But as that is not to be, 
they feel they would be seriously handicapped if they resile from the position 
taken up by them. There is also the necessity of additional safeguards to meet 
the situation which might arise by the Government forcing some half-heaited 
measure of reform on the people. 1 am certain that no sooner docs full Dominion 
status become an accomplished fact than all differences will automatically 
adjust themselves. (Hear, hear) If this is not coming, in the teims of tlie 
Calcutta Congiess resolution, nothing contained in the Nehru Report wid bind 
anybody and the Congressmen will be free to follow their own programme and in- 
vite the countiy to join them. 

‘The door of negotiation and compromise is still open and wall always remain 
open. No constitution, however carefully drawn up, can subsist for all time to 
come. Whatever defects there are in the Nehru Committee scheme will be 
easily lemoved by mutual settlement sooner or later. So far as lam personally 
concerned, 1 would willingly concede the demand made by either party if only 
the other paity would agree. But in the absence of such an agreement, we must 
await and find some formula acceptable to all. That formula will be found the 
moment there is leasonable certainty of full Dominion status being established, 
if not long before’’. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru, addressing the Treasury Benches said : ‘Do not seek 
shelter under the few points of difference that remain to be adjusted. Come out 
with w’hat you really have in your minds. If you are prepared to concede full 
responsible government and take the necessary steps to bind yourselves to your 
promise, we shall have no difficulty in presenting an agreed constitution on the 
basis of full Dominion status. 

‘We on this side ha\’^ nothing to do with the Simon Report or anything to 
be done on the basis of that report. But we are always willing to confer with 
representatives of the British Government on equal terms, provided India has 
the predominant voice and any agreement reached in such a conference is duly 
given effect to by necessary legislation. The Viceroy has said that Parliament 
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would not reduce itself to a mere register (-£ the decisions of other persons. It 
will not be the first time in the British history for Parliament to register a 
constitution framed by a people in consultation with the representatives of Great 
Britain. This was done in the case of South Africa, the Irish Free State, and 
also other Dominions. We do not deny that Parliament is supreme, but giving 
effect to mutual agreements and understandings between two great peoples will 
not in the least detract from that high position but add to the credit, honour and 
d’gnity of the great mother of parliaments. (Hear, hear.) 

‘Sir John Simonas recent statement holds out the hope of a constitution 
being framed by Great Britain and India together. We cannot allow ourselves 
to be deluded by such pious hopes. I attach no more importance to it than there 
|s in the usual invitation to the famous parlour.’* 


Proceeding, Pandit Nehru referred to certain ominous events happening 
in regular cycles of ten years. In 1917 the Montagu deputation was appointed, 
m 1927 the Simon Commission was appointed. In 1919 the Rowlatt Bills were 
passed over the heads of the Legislature, in 1939 there were the Public Safety 
Bill and the Trade Disputes Bill before the Assembly. In March, 1919, Mahatma 
Gandhi was arrested in the agitation against the Rowlatt Bill and was released. 
In March, 1929, Mahatma Gandhi was nnested and released on personal re- 
cognizance. un the bixth April, 1919, the Jallianwala massacre was perpetra- 
ted. Who knew what would happen on the sixth of April, 1929 ? But Mr. 
Colvhrs book had been published justifying the action of General Dyer, Pandit 
Motilal read out the \vi iter’s observation that Genl. Dyer was human, a man who 
knew and loved the Indian people and was loved by them both befoie and after 
the jallianwala Bagh tragedy. Pandit Nehru added that the Non-co-operation 
movement was started in 1920— it had been again announced to be started in 1930 

Concludirig, he said :—‘No lover of the country can contemplate light- 
heartedly the implications of the non-cooperation movement. If we are driven 
t«> lesoit to non-co-operation we shall be ready to take the consequences. As for 
the duty of the Go\-einment to govern I fully agiee. But there is the duty of the 
governed, that is, to secure just government for themselves on piinciples fully 
recognised ail over the world and to spare no sacrifice, no suffering, however 
great, to achieve tliat end.’ (Applause.) 

Mr. Crerar leplying to Pt. _ Motilal said that Pandit Motilal 
Nehru had some advantage over him in preparing a deliberate speech, 
while the speaker could not have known its tenor. The Pandit, in 
condemning the inconsiderateness of the Treasury benches liad induglecj 
in a little metaphor that members of the Goveimment had had deliberately 
prevented the blossom from reaching fruition. Nevertheless the Pandit had 
admrUed that the tree still continued to grow and flourish. 


Pomdit Motilal Nehru. — Because of the soil. 

Mr. Crerar.— On what did this blossom grow ? That tree, Sir, is the system 
m government, the opportunities for parliamentary debate and development which 
the existing constitution allows. ( ‘Hear, hear’ among officials and ironical 
laughter on the Opposition benches.) It is because of this that the tree exists 
and continues to produce blossoms. That shows the deliberate intention of 
Parliament m setting up the existing constitution in India. It represents the hopes 
which were then entertained by Parliament in taking that action and it represents 
tunher, the honest and consistent course of policy with regard to that Parlia- 
mentaiy pronouncernent which the members occupying these benches have con- 
sistently endeavoured to follow. (Applause on the official benches.) 

Pandit Mo tlal Aekru. — I call it the tree of discontent, 

Mr. Crerar. The parable is open to other interpretations, but no one will 
interpretaton I have given has a historical justitication,’ (Cheers.) 

^ Home Member said that the did not wish to follow the Pandit in 
general course of political events in the seven or eight years but 
debates of 1924 on the national demand would \aw the im- 
that the resolution adopted a changed complexion with the e^iron- 
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ment and that one part of the House put on it an inteipietat'on difteient fiom thi 
other. (Opposition benches : ‘No, no.') When that was so, theie could at least 
be some diherence of opinion on the Government side of the House. What were 
these demands wherefor so complete an un-ty was claimed ? Mr, Crerar said 
that he did not wish to reply to the conclud. a po’uion or the Panda’s speech 
or use lanpuiage of odence. Let thePxi admit, whatever their AMividual opinions 
might be, that they were confronted with a situation which all should endeavour 
to approach without piejudices and without passions. ‘1 assume fiom the circum- 
stances and the foi m of the Panda’s speech that he incites the (jovernment of 
India to enter into the great questions of controversy wh'ch aie now distracting 
the country. On reflection he will agree that that is not a ve*y reasonable invitation.’ 

Pandit Motilal Nehru . — My question is simple and straight : x\re you pre- 
pared to concede full Dominion Status for India, whatever the differences with 
regard to conditions and details of the scheme ? 


Mr. Crerar . — I do not propose to embark upon controversial questions 
(laughter on the Opposition benches) which may or may not be of a subsidiary 
character, though my reason for doing scare somewhat dinfeient f: om those of 
the Pundit. But to the particular question which he puts me, I have a veiy plain and 
a very simple answer. It was given in this House in rvords more eloquent and more 
significant than those which I can employ, by the Viceroy. My answer is that the 
Govemment of India stand now, as they must continue to stand, on the Parlia- 
mentary declaration of 1917 and the consequences which flow from it, and that 
Parliament having appointed with special authority a tribunal of enquiry on these 
grave matters, we can do no more than say that we loyally adhere and will 
endeavour to carry out, in the spirit and in the letter, that pronouncement of 
Parliament and that we must await the results of the Statutory Commission which is 
now proceeding. (Applause on the offlcial benches.) 

Proceeding he said ; ‘I hav^e endeavoured to giv'C a plain answer to the 
particular question put to me, but beyond that I do venture to appeal once more 
to this House and all who are concerned in the great matters of enquiry and the 
controversy now pending to enter them with a very grave sense of their moment 
and their magnitude and a recognition of the fact that these are questions which 
can be solved only by commonsense, good temper, wisdom and by foresight and 
trust. In that spirit the country wfili pursue further the consideration of these 
great questions and in that spirit the House wall give its judgment on the motion 
now before it. (Prolonged applause.' 


Discussion was resumed on the next day, the I2!h JfACCI/ when 
MOULVI Mahomed Yakub questioned Pandit Mctllal Nehru’s assertion 
t'nat the principles of the Nehru Report had been accepted by an overwhelming 
majority of the people. He reminded the Assembly that since 192} he joined 
Pandit Alotilal Nehiir in pressing the national demand on all occasions. 

He even moved an amendment to Pandit Motilal Nehru's motion in 1924, in 
order to safeguard the intere-^ts of the minorities. That amendment was adopted by 
the Assembly. The Mussalmans, as a community, were not behind any other com- 
munity in regaining the freedom of the motherland (hear, hear,) but an overwhelming 
majority of the people of the country did not accept the principles underlying the 
Nehru Report, ( Pandit Ivlotilal Nehru : Question). 

Moulvi Mahomed YMkub : Pandit hlotilal’s son has rejected the principle of 
the report by asking for independence, and his lieutenant, Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar, 
is against Dominion Status. The Mussalmans, wfith a few exceptions, have rejected 
Dominion Status in the form laid down by the Nehru Report, 

Pandit Motilal ; Do you want independence ? 

Moulvi Mahomed Yakub : We want nothing short of responsible government 
with due safeguards of the rights and interests of Mussalmans, and the other mino- 
rity communities. (European Benches applause). 

Dewan Chamanlal asked the European group ; Are you in favour of respon- 
sible government ? 

Colonel Crawford : We say with due safeguards of the interests of minorities. 
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Mouh'i Mahomed Yakub continued : The attitude of the Mussalmans was 
cleady explained in the resolutions adopted by the All Parties Moslem Conference 
which was more lepiesentative of Mussalmans than any conference of any other 
community ever held. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru : Is this relevant to the motion ? I have made it per- 
fectly clear that I did not seek the veidict of the House on the Nehru Report. 

Moulvi Yakub : The Pandit has mentioned certain facts which happened 
last December and I want to nan ate other facts. 

The President : I would ask the Deputy Pi osident to avoid a controversy and 
prevent importing heat in the debate. 

Moulvi Yakub : We T^Iussalmans have tiled our best to extend the hand of 
fellowship by joining the All f’avties Confeience last year, but when we found 
that the Congi css resolution of 1927 was turned down, and when we noticed the 
tieatment meted out to the gieatest nationalist Indian Mussahnan, Mr. Jinnah, at 
the Calcutta Convention, we are obliged to expiess our doubts. 

The Mussalmans' National Demand is contained in the lesolution of the 
Ail Parties^ Moslem Confeience held at Delhi for a fedeial Government which 
was practicailv the same as adopted by the Li’oesal Federation under the Chairman- 
ship of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad. 

We Mussalmans a:e not satisfied witii the response Government hav'e made 
to the National Demand ; but, at the same time, we do not want an advance in 
the direction suggested in the Nehiu Re-'-o.t, but in accordance with the lesolutions 
unanimously passed by the All Parties Muhlim Conference at Delhi. 


Mr. Mahomed Ali Jinnah said that whatever form the national demand 
took, from time to time, all agieed that there should be responsible Government 
in this country, with adequate safegiiaids for the protection of minorities. They 
were to day to^ judge the action of Government : how' fai it responded to that 
demand. Referring to Pandit MotilaPs speech, he s dd that theie was a great deal in 
it with which he agieed, but also much more in it with which he could not agree. 

''Speaking with all responsibility, I makeit clear that I am not in accord with the 
Congiess policy or programme. I stand heie firmly and deliberately assert that 
the policy of my school of thought ’s in favour of the establishment of responsible 
Government, nothing less, ncthi g mo’e. My second point is — and I do not wish 
to enter into a cont ov^isy bat mist mike it clear — that the Nehru Report, 
speaking now on behalf of the Mussalmans, is nothing more than a counter- 
proposal to the Moslem proposals and has not been accepted by the Mussalmans. 
Pandit Motilal : By a section of them. 

( ' ^ know' the Nehru Report is the pet child of my honourable 

inena, but the sooner he reahses that it is not acceptable to Mussalmans, the better. 
Pandit Motilal : It is. 

Mian Shah Nawaz : Take a diHsion on this point. 

Jiasah : I can only repeat that it is not, but my purpose in standing here 
J iS— i am not called upon to record my vote in favour of the Nehru Report, 
i anait Motilal : I am not asking you to do that. 

one to take a plebiscite. I say it is not acceptable. 

Fandit Motiial : I say it is. 

fad Pandit Motilal lemains under a delusion, he will 

fail m the object which ail of us have at heart. 1 am not going into the contro- 

fmf telffhk Government that the door is still open, 

but 1 tell this House and the country outside : ^ ’ 

in .this countiy, settle the Hindu-Moslem 

it ° settle this question. If 

Lwh-ch PMdft Mot 1^1 YfAYT supreme authority of Parliament 
r ^ UT admitted— -will have to take note of. 

Mr. J : Let us not raise a controversy among ourselves ” 

Pandit Motilal : ‘AVho is doincx it ? ' senes. 

Mr. Jinaab : “You'-’. 

.(Laughter). <‘I didn’t raise a controversy at all ” 

Mr, Jmnah . Good gracious, I could have interrupted him. I showed better 
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taste. He is the leader of a party. I must hear every word he says, but he follows 
a difterent couise. which 1 verv much reciet.^’ 

Mr. Jinnah continued : ‘“Havin^a made my ground clear, let me turn to the 
Home Member. He said he was not piepared for this debate. May I ask him if 
he is not avare of the resolutions passed by this House since 1921. What is his 
response ? We aie told there is the Statuloiy Commission. I do not want to enter 
into a controversy, but the Comnussion was cetainly not a response to our demand. 

“We are told to-day that the Government of India stand by the Declaration of 
1917, Why do you keep lepeating the foimulatioii 

Continuing, Mr. Jinnah lecalled the history of the resolutions passed by the 
House demanding constitutional reform, and the appointment of the Muddiman 
Committee. Then came the famous speech of Lord Birkenhead in July, 1925, 
challenging Ind’a to draw up her own constitution and since then Indian politi- 
cians’ minds had been exercised m the direction of framing a constitution, which in 
Mr. Jinnah’s opinion was a great mistake. 

Lord Birkenhead had told them that the British Government we: e not slaves 
to dates but that the date of constitutional reform could be accelerated. However, 
the Simon Commission came as a bolt from the blue. 

“What a response !” Mr Jinnah asked. “Is the Home Member satisfied 
wfith it ? We are told : ‘Oh we have appointed the Commission who are engaged 
in their enquiry. Nothing more can be done until they publish their report. Is 
that all we have to listen to here ? How can we acquit you of the chai'ge that you 
have failed to take any sttps towards making any adequate response to our repeated 
demands ? 

“This is the real issue before the House and I say there is only one course 
open to us. That is to pass this vote of censure against this Government.*’ 

After some further discussion the motion was cairfied by a majority of Ji. The 
House then adjourned till 14th. 


ARM\ DEPARTMENT DEMAND 

On the I4.ih MARCH Sir George Schuster ( Finance Menrbei) moved 
that demand under the head of the Army Department be granted. 

Mr. C. S. Rang A Iyer moved that it be reduced to one rupee in order to 
censure Government’s military policy and the n n-establishment of a military 
college in India, Mr Ranga Iyer referred to Lord Rawlinson’s announcement accepting 
the demand for establishing a military college in India as soon as funds permitted. 
Shortly after. Lord Rawlinson resiled from that position and threatened to proceed 
warily. The Sandhurst Committee was appointed in response to the persistent 
demand of the Assembly, It was presided over by Sir Andrew Skeen whom Mr. 
Jinnah had rightly described as a conscientious soldier of the Empire. The 
Committee recommended the establishment of a College in 1933 but last year 
the Commanderdn-Chicf announced the rejection of this recommendation. 

The recommenda'uciib 01 the Skeen Committee did not satisfy Indian opinion 
which wanted not .me.ely cue college at Dehia Dun, but colleges m all provinces, 
if the spirit of Mr. MonuiguA anitouncement of 1917 for the progressive realisation 
of responsible Government was adhered to as sincerely as Mr. ( rerar had stated it 
would be. It was impossible to envisage seli-Goveinment without self-defence for which 
the army must be Indianised. The Skeen Committee suggested a time table for 
Indianisation of 50 percent, in 1952. Even this most cautious recommendation 
was turned down by the Army Deparment at the dictation of the War Office and 
Whitehall who were guided by Imperial considerations. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer protested against the eight units scheme as racial dis- 
crimination, and quoted the Skeen Committee’s recommendation for its abolition. 
Another Imperial aspect of Army policy was that wffiile, the British Government 
contributed towards the expenditure of the army in Canada, Australia and the 
other Dominions, it paid nothing on the Indian Army which was kept as an 
Imperial force to be .used in Arabia, Singapore and other Imperial strategic points. 

Mr. Mackworth Young, Army Secretary, replying to Mr. Ranga Iyer’s 
motion, said that two years ago, both the Finance Member and the C.-in-C. feared 
a definite increase in the military budget. But that prospect no longer threatened 
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them. On the other hand, after 3 years, there will be a considerable reduction in 
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iceis in the need for Anny economy 
.A' m waich the economy campaign was sta'ied. 

^ hir. l:’Ca Irad’ stated that the economy campaign leading to two crores re- 
duction m. the A: my bud.^et showed that there miust have been appalling waste till 
now. The speaker told the House that economy had not been av easy matter, 
and such criticism was not likely to encourage further efforts at economy. 

The Army Secretary said that he could not understand how the critics of 
Government, who were prepared to accept the Skeen Report, found the Govern- 
ment oidei s on that report V, ’holly unacceptable and inadequate. He maintained 
that the E’ght Unit Scheme was a far more efficacious and rapid system of 
Indian sation of the Army. 

When the scheme was started there was a tendency among Indian officers, to 
look down on these units ; but that had entiiely disappeared. Whatever units had 
been selected would be completely Indianised in 23 or 23 years. 

As regaids an Indian Sandhurst, the Committee recommended its establishment 
by I933^ as it was anticipated that by that time more cadets would qualify than 
Sandhill bt could accommodate. The Aimy Secretary assuied the House that 
when such a contingency aiose, a iMilitary College would be established in India. 
Government had the mruter in hand. 

Govcinment also had in contemplation the establishment of the Kitchener 
Miiitaiy Coilc;.,c where young piomising Indian officeis holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission will be iiained up to Matoon Commanders, dhis College will also 
piovide the I e4uiied number of Indian officers u ho will be sent to Sandhuist for 
the King’s Comm.tsion. 

Go’ einment cA'pecred to obtain gieater expansion on these lines, and when 
the time came for the estabi'shment of an Indian Sandhurst, they would have had 
the experience of a Miii ary College up to the standard of platoon commander. 

Tlvis was a better method of laying the foundations of a iMilitary C'ollege than 
on the lines recommended by the Sandhurst Committee. 

Referring to the question of a Tenitorial Force, the Army Secretary sa'd that 
they were still shcit by 1,600 of their sanctioned battalions which were full only 
in the north where the material was the same as joined the regular army. 

The purpose of the Territorial Force, on the other hand, was to give an oppor- 
tunky to what were inaptly called the nun-martial classes. He hoped that Indian 
ieadeis would, instead oi criticising Government, do something to bring the force 
up to the icquired strength ; for it was by the development of the Territorial Force 
that they would ever have a national aimy. 

The speaker assured Col. Gidney that the Innes Committee’s recommenda- 
tions about the establishment of anny headquaiters had effected economy while 
Haseltine's recommendations about the ministerial establishment, it was hoped, 
would yield an economy of two to thiee lakhs a year. 

Ihe motion was lost without a division. 


CUL. Gidney nextdiew the attention of Government to the hardships of the 
Indian McdTal Department by moving a cut of Rs. ic)o. 

It was impossible for the Indian lecrulted Assistant Surgeon, he said, to reach 
the grade of major The Indian to-day was penalised for his Indian recruitment, 
while those recruited abroad got better facilities. The motion was by leave with- 
drawn. 

^ Col. Gidney further laised the question of the pensions of 1 hi. D. and 1 . U. L. 
Officers ivho retiifd between 1919 and 1927. He complained of the difference in 
rates and said that this was in violation of the promise given at the time when 
the rates were sanctioned. The number who suffeied were four hundred which was 
small but their case was just. 

Mackworth \oung pointed out that the scheme did not confer upon the 
Departm^t the same rate of payment as was granted to the unattached 
« suggestion of retrospective effect be accepted. The motion 
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Col. Gidney 'Aas very successful when next he pleaded the cause of temporary I.M.S. 
omcers. He bitterly complained of the duTeientiation in tieatment between the Indian 
temporary o'mcers in the service and those recruited m England. Within six years, 
the junior Captain recruited in En.-tland vas made senior to the Indian officer, 
however experienced he mipht be. The Britisher *»^as allowed to go home on long 
leave, whereas the Ind an Uff.cer v. as denied leave to go to England to obtain 
more knowledge. 

Mr. Mackworth Young said that the number of temporal y members of the 
I. M. S. was only 130. They came on a tempoiaiy basis, signing an agreement 
every year with the knowledge that their serwees m ght be dispensed with at the 
end of the year. There was no comparison between the tempoiary service men 
and the permanent officers who had the opt on of letiiing after six or ten years. 

Col. Gidney’s token cut was put and earned. 


Mr. J. K* iMUNSHi moved a cut of Rs. 100 to piotest against the absence of 
a single Burmese regiment in the Indian a'*my. He held that there was no subs- 
tance in the Government's aigumsnt that it was difficult to secure the right type 
of Burmese on the pay of the Indian sepoy and that the Burmese did not like 
soldiering and v\ere not amenable to discipline. 

Mr. IMackworth Young replied that India had a small army, which was 
necessarily confined to the very best mateiial they could get. There were many 
good maitial races in India which had to be kept out as better material was 
available. The cut was put and carried by 50 votes against 46. 

All amendments ha\ing been disposed of, the demand foi the Army Depait- 
ment stood at the original figure minus Rs. 200. 

When the President proceeded to put the demand to the vote Mr. l\r. A. Jinnah 
rose to oppose it. He said that he wanted to discuss the policy of Ind.anisation and 
the leport of the Sandhuist Committee, notice of which had been given by Mr. 
Ismail Khan, a member of the Independent Party. 

Mr. Ranga Iyer waanted a ruling from the Chair whether Mr. Jinnah could raise 
the same question that had already been discussed on his motion v\hich had been 
rejected. 

Mr. Jinnah contended that he had a right to oppose the motion and traverse 
issues not necessarily the same as those mentioned by Mr. Ranga Iyer. 

Mr. Keane expressed the view that the motion was raising substantially the 
same matter and could not t'^ erefore be put again. 

The President : Then ihe Chair has not to put the 1 educed demand under the 
army to the vote. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Keane held that the Chair was entitled to put the reduced demand but a 
discussion on the same subject could not be raised once again. He relied on the 
House of Commons^ piactice in support of his view. (Applause.) He further 
argued that the House could raise other points but not the same. 

Mr. Jinnah remarked that it was open to the House to condemn the Govern- 
ment on the ground that they were not pioceedlng satisfactorily with the question 
of Indianisation as well as with various other recommendations of the Sandhurst 
Committee’s report. 

The President : Then Mr. Jinnah is challenging my ruling. 

Mr. Jinnah ; I submit that your ruling was not right. 

The President ; Whether Government are censured or not does not concern 
me, but I am concerned to know wTether the Chair is or is not entitled to put the 
same question again. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar thought that if Mr. Jinnah or any member had a right 
to oppose the reduced demand he could speak on all the issues even though they 
might have been referred to in the amendments to the demand. 

Mr. Crerar differed from Mr. Iyengar’s view. 

Sir Victor Sassoon wanted to know if members would be entitled to traverse 
the same arguments or points already dealt with under the individual cuts. 

President’s Ruling. 

The President gave the ruling maintaining that no motion could be made raising 
substantially the same subject once discussed but permitting opposition to the whole 
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of the reduced deuiand. He said : “Standing Order 30 clearly stated that a motion 
must not rc se a or.e'iion sabstantuilly identmal with a motion on which the Assembly 
had already ^i\'cn a decis'on m the same session. 

di Mr. Jinnah '.vished to move any nioiion on which a decision had aheady 
been given by the House, he would be entirely out of order. 

Tt was entiielv on that uround that he disallowed Mr. Ismail Khan to move 

his cut. It 'vas a motion raising a cyue^ition substantially identical with that dimns- 

sed on Mr. Ranua Iveds mot'on. 

* 

‘AVhat Mr. Jinnah pioposedto do, hcnvever, was to oppose the main motion. He 
was entitled to do so and in doing so he was entitled to state the grounds for his 
opposition. He did not see how lie could disallow Mr. Jinnah from stating 
grounds in favour of a motion opposing the whole demand. 

“It was no doubt true that some arguments Mr. Jinnah might use could have 
been advanced on the motion of Mr. Ranga Iyer but that did not prevent him 
from talking advantage of another opportunity'’. 

In support of this ruling the Pies'dent quoted a similar ruling given by Sir 
Fiederick Whyte, the first President of the Assembly, in 1921, when the North- 
West Frontier Refoi ms resolution was discussed. There, in s’milar circumstances. 
Sir Frederick Whyte permitted Munshi Iswar Saran to make his observations by 
saying “that the whole debate is open on the main question.” 

hlr. Crerar wanted to know if Mr Mackwoith Young had the light of reply on 
behalf of Government to the debate on the main motion. The President : Of course. 

Mr. Jinnah then rose amidst cheeis to oppose the demand being granted. 

Mr. Jinnah said that his object in moving that the demand be^not granted was 
to censure the Government on a speci.nc and definite matter — the questio'n of India- 
nisation of the Aimy and the failuie of the Government to give effect to the re- 
commendations of the Skeen Repoit. That object rvouM not be fulnlled as a result 
of the Piesider.t’s ruling. He would, therefore, simply record his vote against the 
entire demand to expiess his disapproval of the present attitude of the Government. 

Mr. Arthur Mooreh stated that both the supporters of the Government’s 
policy and their critics took a wrong line in proceeding on the assumption that the 
present ai my policy should continue but that the difference of opinion lay merely 
on the question of Indianisation and army e.xpenditure. 

The speaker admitted that without ground troops no campaign could end, 
but instead of multiplying ground troops they should concentrate on mobditv. 
Aeioplanes could be used for transporting troops, for carrying supplies to troops 
and for removing casualties. 

IVIr. S. Srini\asa Ivenger declared that vc leal reason for the present 
army policy was that Government did not wish to surrender their key position in 
India by handing over defence to Indians. He challenged Government to license 
private military colleges and see how many men would come forwaid for training. 

Dr. B. S. rvIoONji s'ud that both the Skeen and Shea Committees showed the 
way to get a regular fiow of recruits for Sandhurst but Government had not adopted 
those recommendations. Indeed, Government pursued a poliev of callous indiVei- 
ence to the problem of miltary education in India. 

Dr. Moonjee had not concluded his speech when the House rose for the day. 

On the MARCH Dr. B. S. Moonji, resuming his speech, said that theie 
was a feeling in the country that the mam dimculty in the way of the British 
Go\ernments giving full mihtaiy tiainmg to Indians was their pessimistic belief 
that Indians could ne\er he entiusted with the defence of their country. 

This view was definitely advanced by the late Lord Rawiinson, who thoiioht 
that even if Indians were admitted to the army they wou'd be so “fed up” v?ith 
the whole show in a couple of years that they would give it up and go home. On 
the other hand, Indians held that thev were absolutely fit to defend their count>-v if 
opportunities for training were provided for them. ^ 

Or. Moonji held that the belief about Indian incompetence was not based on 


actol facts, for which they ought to seek the help of history, the past records of 
aciaeve^m of the Indian people. The chronicles of India and Enc^land as 
wntten by Englishmen showed that only a hundred years ago the Mahratta army 
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was one of the nnest in India and Dr. Moonji held that so long as the Mahratta 
race existed ’H the counti y in addition to other communities iheie could never be 
a paucity of good officers for the army. 

The Mutiny, which he called ’the Indian W r of Independence, provided 
another instance in the person of the Rani of Jhansi, who th:ough her skill and 
ability resisted the forces of Great Britain in India. 

The Biitish people, aftei the break-up of the Roman Ernpiie in Great Britain, 
weie reduced to sucii a btaie tliat they d;d not know how to defend themselv'es. 
Such a lace, by training and naming alone, had bunt up an empire over winch the 
sLin never set. The speake: stated that if sufneient opportunities were provided 
m India they would turn out fne soldiers and capable offeers. 


In con 


.lusion, he put a senes oi quest. ons to eminent : — What lead bad 
the Gewernment of Indaa gi'.-en to the provincial Goveinments vBth icgardtothe 
lecoinmendations of the Skeen Comnuttee ? Did they p.opose to ^^ive any lead at 
all ? D.d GovC; nment intend to add such other sections to the Indian Territoiial 
Fo'ce as air foice and artillery? Did Government intend to stait a m.Iitary 
college ‘n India by 1933 .as recommended by the Skeen Committee ? Did Govein- 
nient p; (>pOb‘e to ?ta. t i if e clubs and associations in this counti y for schoo’s and 
coilegcb ? Wcie they prepared to er.couiage such enterpiise if suffeient men came 
forward for t-ie putpcse ? 


As regards Indianisation of the a any Colonel CRAWFORD said that substantial 
piogress had aheady been made and he was glad that Government had accepted 
his sug-iestion to look to young Indian officers holding \dceroy’s commissions for 
being trained as platoon commanders and later for promotion to higher ranks. 
This would result in a moie rapid Indianisation of the army than the Skeen 
Committee’s scheme would have done. 

Dr. Moonji, in declaring that India had the military spirit, had confined himself 
to mentioning the Mahrattas, Sikhs and Rajputs. That was exactly the difficulty 
of the problem. India had many righting races, but was not a fighting nation. 

Di'. Moonji : I spoke of Mahrattas, Sikhs and Rajputs just as you speak 
of Irish, Scotch and English. 

Colonel Cl aw fold : You aie not \et a nation. So long as attention is concen- 
trated too deeply on the religious side of life and very little on the national side, 
you won’t have an Ind'an nation. 

-Ml. K. C. Roy said ihit Colonel Crawford's speech had caused him the keenest 
disappointment. He still seemed to talk like a lieatenant-colone! in the army so 
that it he indulged in constitutional ciiticism he wa^ liable to be com t-martialled. 

The speaker reminded Mr. Moore that there we.e several peculiaiitics A.th 
regard to the composition of the Indian army. A very substantial part of it had 
to be kept for internal security while a fixed ratio of white and b.ack troops had to 


be maintained. 

Colonel Crawford had harped on his favourite theme cf promoting Indian 
oiTiceis to Viceroy’s commissions, but the demand of this House for the last four 
years had been that sons of the mtelligeiRsia should get into commissioned ranks 
— a demand which had been persistently ignored. 

Munshi IsHWAR Saran, opposing the demand regretted that Colonel Craw- 
ford and the European Group did not appreciate the depth of Indian feeling on the 
subject. How would they like it, he asked, if the defence of England was entrus- 
ted to Germans and Chinese ? •'Similarly we in India are anx'ious that the defence 
of our country should be in our hands and not in the hands of foreigners.” 

Mr, Gavin-Jones : No Dominion could get self-government so long as the 
British army remained to protect that country, 

Mr. Jinnah ; What about Canada ? 

Proceeding, Munshi I sbwar Saran said that Colonel Crawford did not realise 
the extent of the keenness of Indians to defend their own country. 

Colonel Crawford : But there are difficulties also. 

Munshi Ishwar Saran : I am coming to those difficulties- But they cer- 
tainly are not the religious and social customs of the people. The eight 
units scheme bad been started because Englishmen were not willing to serve 
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under Indians. Fn.ther, as stated by some prominent at my authoritiesj the 
armv was kept to keep doun ainb'tious I nd;ans and to find careers for young 
Enyiiirkmen. 

''Colonel Gidnev, an-Mst chee.sfiom the non-oTcial benches, declared his 
opposition to the army demand becmise the Anijlo-lndian community he represented 
had not been piven a decent niche in the army except as clerks and dairy farmers. 

blr. Mackworth Young (Army Secietary ), replying to the debate, said that 
the discussion Lonceining the relative value of ground troops and air forces be- 
tween Mr. Moore and Colonel Crawford was on lines similar to those he was 
accustomed to witness in military circles and he could not promise that any radical 
change of policy would be effected with legard to the Air Force within this year. 
He expected that in a year or two the result of the present experimented measures 
would enable them to come to definite conclusions as to the extent of the revision 
()f the present relations between the two arms of the army. The speaker was 
in agreement with the principles enunciated by Dr. Moonji in his speech. 
The Government's acceptance of his resolu ion the other day for the encourage- 
ment of compiilso y physical tiaining, games and miniature rifle ranges in 
s,-hoois and colleges sho'vcd their attitude in tlie matter. 

Mr. Y’oung. continuing, said that as for the Territorial Force the provincial infantry 
divisions hid not yet reached the standaid of efficiency required and it was there- 
foie too eaily to consider the addition of other technical arms to it. Urban 
units of the Ter. aoiials would be oi-amsed on the same basi^ as the Auxiliary 
Foice but so far leciu’tmeut to tliese had not been encouraging. But if these 
luban units p oved svcce^sfvi; other technical a’ ms would be added. 

Conducing Mr. Young regretted the Colonel Gidnev had indulged in 
hypeibols. For tlie pm pose of the army theie were other communities besides 
Anglo-Indians who weie moie numerous and had military traditions, but who were 
not taken. The .Anglo-Indians were entitled to leceive King’s commissions and for 
them special piivbeges had been given to sA for examination in India. 

The i louse d.wded as follows on Mr. Jinnalds motion: — For the motion 6i. 
Aga'nst ll e motion 4G Tie enti; e Ai my D'emand was thus rejected. The result 
of t'le \otirg was leceived with cheers on the non-official benches. 


FRINTH'R REFORMS 

A plxi for the int: oductic'n of constitutional refo; ms in the North-West 
Fioniicr I rov nee on the Ines of othe; p.ovince? was made bv Alian Shah Nawaz 
(Cant rd ALuslcm ! a:t\) vho moved a token cut under the demand for theFrontier 
i’:ovi ice. He said tlal the Goveinment’s policy was one of moving backwards and 
usked \'lioeccr it was a fact, as had been reported, that the Government of India in 
thei. memoiandum to the Simon Commission had suggested the introduction 
theie of ’efoims of the type of the ‘‘moth-eaten” Alinto-AIorley Reforms of 1919. 
It was by such dclaffing tactics, such reactionary pol'cy, that Government 
encouraged the extremists to carry on a civil disobedience campaign. 

After the foteign Secretary has replied to the Debate the cut of Mian Shah 
Naw.12 was put to the vote and carried by an over-whelming majority — 67 to 
31 — the majority consisting of Congressmen, Nationalists, Independents, the 
Evuopean group, the Ccntial Aloslem Bloc and a number of nominated members, 
ijie icsi It of the division was cheered. Sir Denys Bray joining in the cheers. 
1 hereaftei all de.mands and grants wCiC voted. The House then adjourned. 


NON OFFICIAL BUSINESS. 

Non- onientious official business appealed on the order paper of the Assembly 
on the lOf/i MARCH, Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra presented the select committee’s 
lepoG on the Trade Disputes Bdl, which included a number of dissenting minutes. 

workmen’s compensation bill. 

Sir Bhupendra Mitra moved for the consideration of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Bill and the changes made by the select committee. He said he had 
given a more precise definition of individuals to whom the Bill applied and related 
to the protertion of the inteicsts of workmen in receipt of compensation under the 
Act. The Bill passed without further discussion. 
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INCOME-TAX BILL. 

Sir George Schuster moved for the re-circulation of the Income-Tax Act 
(Amendment) Bill as reported by the select committee. He said that though the 
underlying principle of the Bill was not affected by the changes made by the 
committee, he was anxious that it should be re-circulated. 

The House agreed to the motion. Th ' House then adjourned. 

INSOLVENCY BILL. 

Sir B. L. hlitter moved that the Piesidency Towns Insolvency Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill, as passed by the Council of State, be passed. The House agreed, 

RAT LWA V G R AN TS . 

Mr. P. R. Rau, financial comnr.ssioner for railways, moved nine supplementary 
demands for grants, totalling over 4 /< crores, which were granted without a cut 
but there was a small discussion. 

Debate cm the Finance Bill. 

On the MARCH^ Sir George Schuster, moving consideration 

of the Finance Bill, announced that the G overnor-General had restored to 
the original figure the demand for the Executive Council for which the 
Assembly granted only one rupee, and that the Governor-General had 
restored the demand under the Army Department with the exception of Rs. 
200 for which two cuts were cariied by the Assembly. 

Following this announcement Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar led the debate for the 
rejection of the Finance Bill. 

He said it had been the custom of the Congress Party to move the rejection 
of the Finance Bill just as it was custom 'iry with Government to restore the cr^ants 
rejected by the House. It did not require great imagination to picture to them- 
selves where this state of things would lead to, Government’s policy had been ostrich 
like, but it was not thereby going to letard the irresistible march of events. 

They were bound to oppose the Finance Bill because the Assembly did not 
possess power over the purse. Hardly one-fourth of the expenditure was votable 
and substantial cuts made by the House were summarily restored by Government. 
Even when Government accepted token cuts the policy which determined that 
censure was not adopted. This was a violation of the piinciple that when cuts 
were not restored the adoption by the policy recommended was binding on Govern- 
ment. A constitutional deadlock had been created by a regular series of combats on 
the floor of the Assembly between Government benches and the popular parties. 
It was not covered by Government’s normal piactice of exercising the power of 
restoration— a power which was not meant to be used in such a summary and 
light-hearted fashion. 

Instead of Government honestly following the Preamble to the Act guaran- 
teeing increasing self-government, it was using reserve powers under the Act for 
rendering nugatory, even such powers as were granted by the Act. ‘‘We have 
found moderate statesmanship, reasoned speeches, sober vision, statistical details 
and elaborate conversations have all failed to change the heart of Government 
or make it do anything in the direction of Swaraj. More extreme politics in the 
Assembly has also failed. We are bound time and again, so long as our demands 
are not met, to try to reject the Finance Bill.” 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed : Try to establish friendship with Moslems. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar : We have tried communal unity and political unity. 
Both have failed to bring sufficient pressure to bear on Government. We have 
done all we could, yet w’e are told that by working in this Assembly we shall be 
able to get this and that. 

A review of the administration of the last twelve years showed that they had 
not given ^ the country even good government. There w^as no national army and 
a huge military expenditure was incurred for the purpose of preventing the Indian 
p^ple from obtaining their freedom. Education was being starved and in- 
digenous industries were being neglected. There was no national cabinet and 
therefore the present Government had no national policy. The taxable capacity of 
the people was decreasing while taxation was increasing. 

30 
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“The Treasurv benches may be immoveable but the finger of time moves on. 

. V* ^'--.11 ^ mein favour of the British connection. It is writing for 

It IS not ‘ g ; ; J administration, far from making millions prosperous, 

Its doom. r no not iud,e by the comforts enjoyed by the 

hasreduced . em p^v members of the Treasury benches, or by 

hke Sh f urshotamdas Thakurdas, but judge by the average mcome 
of masses. Never was any administration m the history of the world so grossly 

Tii" xtiIe^ndtu"fa"'^^^^ starved. . Prohibition^ had not been introduced. 

Third class travelling was a most painful sight. India s shipping had been killed. 
Sabouring classes were starving. The salt-tax was still there. Government 
instead of encouraging Swadeshi, was working against the boycott of foreign goods. 
His experience of the Assembly and of the British people has made him a great 
nes-mfst though he was an optimist about the future of his country and about the 
Indian neonle ‘‘We know what we want and we know how to get it. The indepen- 
dence movLentis giowing and even those who talk of dominion status are 
in their heart of heaits for “independence.” 

\Tr B.an''’’asw’anu Iyemgar, opposing the Finance Bill said that 
was a formal motion in the Montford era,^ for even if the bill was not 
passed the salt duty wmuld continue to be levied, the postal rates would be 
maintained and so on. This small mercy had been given to the ^ Assembly 
to do duty for what in other countries w^as a very^ real financial operation on the 

part of the legislature. 

The present budget was a hand to mouth budget and the Finance^ Member 
had thieatened them with additional taxation after an inquiry. This at a time when 
Government had several reserves as assets. No inquiry was needed in order to 
find out what sources should be tapped for additional taxation 
but to ascertain which item of taxation should be reduced or abolished. 

If Sir George Schuster would pursue his task in a spirit of^ service to 
India he wouTd find not only that there w’as no room for fresh taxation but that 
the present level of taxation should be perceptibly reduced. The rigour and 
injustice of the is. 6d. ratio, brought on the statute book by force of official pres- 
sure, was operating on the people of the country and upon her industries and 
tradk Alluding to the convention which gave 55 crores to the Army, making all 
savings available for mechanisation and other latest improvements, Mr. Iyengar 
questioned the propriety of Government’s decision without consulting the Assembly. 
Speaking as a member of t.he Public Accounts Committee, which had discussed 
the question, he emphasised the Committee’s view that the system was wrong and 
unjust in pimciple for it took away from the Public Accounts Committee and from 
the Assembly that control over expenditure which was of the essence of all public 
expenditure. The Committee had maintained that, as a permanent arrangement 
the system of giving savings to the department in w'hich they were made and not 
to the general revenue was a departure from the usual practice. As the Army 
budget was non-votable, the Finance Department was a trustee of the people’s 
interests and should not, therefore, hand over savings but see that the expenditure 
was reduced to the Inchcape figure of 50 crores. 

Mr. Iyengar next referred to the special amendments made in the Government 
of India Act by which passage concessions to civil service-men had ben converted 
into pay and thus made non-votable, and asked how long this unstable state of 
affairs could last. While the Governor-General did not restore their cuts, they 
were not told if the giievances underlying the cuts would be redressed. 

The whole machinery of the reforms had broken down and had not satisfied 
the people. It was no use for Government pleading that the Simon Commission was 
inquiiing. If they wanted a stable Government they must accept the national 
demand. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas did not oppose the Finance Bill as he did not 
consider it advisable to have two constitutional debates on the budget. The success 
of political reforms depende4 on a soimd economic system but the budgets of 
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provincial Governments showed that they were either deficit budgets or hand- 
to-mouth budgets. 

Excise revenue from liquor formed one of the principal items of the provincial 
sources of revenue. Indeed, revenue frem this source had trebled during the last 
twenty years. Should this be allowed to contarue ? What was worse, popular 
ministers in provinces, on'account of financial stringency, was allowing the opening of 
more liquor shops. This policy could not be too seveiely condemned. When 
India gave up crores of revenue in order to prevent the Chinese from taking opium 
why should the Indian people be allowed to drink liquor in increasing proportions. 
The Government of India should not in this matter be guided by financial 
considerations but must proceed on moral grounds and put a stop to this growing 
tendency in the provinces. 

Sir Purshottammdas Thakurdas spoke in contrast of the manner in which 
the Lancashire industry, though so well-equipped cand so well-established, received 
extraordinary help from that most conservative insfitution, the Bank of England. 
That was what a national government could have done in India to save the 
textile industry. 

The Labour Commission’s wmuld be an unfair inquiry because it would 
be confined to factory labour while the vast majority of labourers in India 
were agricultural labourers whose standard of living and comfort must be 
raised. While w'elcoming Government’s solicitude for factory labour, he 
asked whether, simultaneously, Government v/ou’d make sure that the industrial 
well, which alone could help labour, would not run dry. Personally he was 
prepared to set apart a share of the profits for the uplift of labourers. He 
wmuld even agree to a statutory provision for a minimum wage for factory labour, 
but Government must ensure prosperity to the industries because the capitalist 
could pay labour out of profits alone and not out of his pockets. 

No Indian could defend Govemment’s military policy and expenditure. The 
existing constitution must be changed so as to transfer real power to the people. 
He was sorry that a section of politicians were again threatening to launch 
a destructive campaign. If that happened it would mean a serious handicap 
to constructive work for a generation or two. The country should not be exposed 
to any further risks. 

If the British Government did not cling to power \\ith greed they would 
find that India would not only welcome but ask their help and co-operafion 
at every stage. Government must, however, first win the good-will of the 
people. He did not mean that the moment responsible government was introduced 
there would be rivers of gold and silvers flowing. On the other hand the best 
brains of the country would have to bring on nation-building activities for several 
years. In this task they would require the whole-hearted assistance of Britishers 
as well. There should not be any further estrangement between Indians and 
Europeans. But the time for Britishers to claim the trusteeship of Indians 
had gone 

Mr. B. Das also criticised Sir George Schustei’s threat of further taxation. 
He asked the Education Secretary not to import the so-called experts for the 
Central Research Council for Agriculture from England as they did not 
know Indian conditions. Government should appoint representatives of rural 
banking on the Banking Inquiry Committee. No good would come out of the 
inquiry unless an eminent Indian banker was appointed as its chairman. There 
should be a central inquiry into the recurring floods in the country. The excise 
duty should be made a central subject and some stable sources of rev'enue, like the 
income-tax or a part of the customs should be given to the provinces. 

Mr, MAUNG Tok Kyi mainly dealt with the export duty on rice and the separation 
of Burma from India. He reminded Government of the promise made last year 
by Sir Basil Blackett that they wmuld appoint a committee to inquire into 
the export duty on rice. He did not know what Government had done but he 
told Government that people in Burma held that the present slump in the 
rice trade was entirely due to the export duty, Burma’s monoploy of rice trade 
was being gradually taken away by other countries. 
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The present Finance Member had told him on the floor of the House that 
Government would refer the question to the local Government. He wanted to tell 
the House that the Governor of Burma did not favour the abolition of the 
duty but was in favour of a reduction in rates. As for the loss of a crore of 
rupees which it would entail, he trusted to the resourcefulness of Sir George 
Schuster who could easily And ten crores for the modernisation and mechanisation 
of the army. 

Sir Harcourt Butler, ex-Governor, had held that separation was not 
practical politics but the present Governor thought otherwise. Those for separation 
belonged to the moderate school of thought and were in a majority in the 
Legislative Council. The General Council of Burmese Association was against 
separation. The Home Member had told him the other day that the question 
would be decided by the Simon Commission but he asked Government to 
remember that the Simon Commission had been boycotted by Burmans. The 
time was not ripe for sepaiation and they would throw in their lot with Indians. 
They wanted dominion status, nothing more and nothing less. The time for 
separation might come later. 

Mr. W. S. Lamb felt that IMr. Fig. Tok Kyi was a better Indian than Indians 
in Burma. The ag'tation for separation dated back to 1920 and since then the 
Burma Council had twice decided in favour of separation. 

Continuing Mr» Lamb said that Government had promised to inquire 
into^ the question of the expoit duty. If they found that the duty fell on the 
cultivator and if Burma was unable to recover it from the consumer, Government 
had promised to remove it. The House at this stage rose for the day. 

On the /pM MARCH Fir. W. S. Lamb, resuming his speech, 
said that Burmese sent’ment was in favour of the separation of their province 
from India. The speaker himself was in favour of separation, but he 
warned the House not to infer from that that Europeans were inspiring 
the separation movement. His community was neither supporting nor opposing 
it. The question was one for the Burmans themselves to decide and not one for 
Europeans, Indians or Chinese even to speak about. 

The speaker found from the papers that Mr. Gandhi’s reception everywhere 
in Burma was followed by the adoption of resolutions in favour of Dominion 
Status for Burma, but in his opinion that policy had the support only of a minority 
of the people of Burma. ^ 

Mr. Lamb protested against the rice export duty and the double super-tax in 
Burma. He urged the Finance Member to relieve his province of this burden of a 
crore of rupees and prove that India could be just to her. The Finance Flember 
could realise this sum from other provinces if only his income tax department was 
as efficient as it was in Burma. 


, . Birla said that the Finance Flember was acting wrongly in persuadino’ 

himself to think that things were not so dark as really they were, and that he could 
rely much on the railway budget to meet his difficulties. The speaker pointed out 
that the_ capital of joint-stock companies in India had remained stationary com- 
pared with 1924-25 and 1927-28. This could not be due to the world depression 
as the joint-stock capital of England had risen during the same period 

India was suffering, not from the world depression, but from an internal 
depression caused by the poverty of the agriculturist. India’s masses wore only 
lo yards of cloth per head as compared with 18 yards in pre-war days. 

Punjab wheat was selling in the 
UmtedyngdomwhiletheU. P. had to import its wheat from Australia. This 
^ a great gam to British shipping on account of freight but a great loss to 

. Birla ^ked the Finance Member what proposals he had in hand to 

re^ore the country s prosperity. Government must give up the policy of deflation 
andgnre thecountry sufficient currency. ^ ^ or aenarion 

ladk was not r^lly suffering from shortage of capital. It was only the other 
day that the Chairman of Lloyd’s Bank was telling the shareholders that they 
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received larger deposits in India than they advanced, which meant that Indian 
money was remitted by this and other exchange banks to England to Finance 
English trade. Why should this money not be av'ailable in India ? If the Finance 
Member really believed India to be suffering from shortage of capital why should 
he not bring out to India a substantial portion of the gold standard and paper 
currency reserves ? 

Mr. Birla dnally referred to the speech of Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas on 
Monday and asked Government to take note of the warning issued by Indian mer- 
chants. Generally his community did not interfere in politics, for the Indian political 
movement was safe in the hands of the political leaders, but they must point out 
that they were not prepared to put up with the piesent system of Government 
any more. If the National Demand was not granted Indian merchants might be 
forced not to co-operate with the Government. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru (leader of the Swaraj Paity) devoted a large 
portion of his speech urging the rejection of the Finance Bill to an appeal to Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas to vote w th his party. He analysed the speeches which 
condemned the financial policy of the Govcmment and said that almost the same 
arguments had been advanced by Swarajists and non-Swarajists against the present 
system of Government and yet while one party was urging the rejection of the 
Finance Bill the other although it had joined with the former in voting against 
the civil and military administration of the Government at the time of discussing 
the demands for grants, was not now prepared to vote against the Finance Bill. 
This policy was inconsistent. 

The Pandit said : What we wish to do in voting against the Finance Bill is 
to emphasise our grievance, that you are governing this country not wfith our 
willing consent and co-operation, but against our declared and deliberate will. 
We have refused supplies for the civil and military administration by voting against 
the demands for the Executive Council and the Army Department And on the 
analogy of all free countries w’here will the Government of India be after that 
rejection ? 

Sir Purushotamdas Thakurdas joined us in voting against these two heads, 
and now he will be undoing that work if he will not vote against the Finance Bill, 
specially after the Governor-GeneraPs restoration of the cuts. Is it manly for 
Sir Purshotamdas or for the House to say that having voted against those tw’O 
heads they have done their duty and now they should vote for the Finance Bill, 
otherwise the Government cannot go on ? I say that this attitude is inconsistent and 
stultifying. So far as it lies in our power we should not by any act of ours signify our 
assent to the continuance of the present system of Government. If the present 
system of Government is not fit to go on as our friends have stated, then let them 
stop its going on. 

Proceeding Pandit Motilal Nehru referred to Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas^s 
observation that finance was the bedrock of political reform and remarked : When 
it is a question of freedom no consideration of reform can precede the attainment 
of freedom. All reforms will follow the attainment of freedom. 

Pandit Motilal quoted passages from Dr. Sunderland’s recent book on 
India to show that in every way India was in the grip of Britain and the 
railways, posts, telegraphs and palatial buildings did not in any way signify 
the prosperity of the people, who were as a matter of fact suffering from 
destitution, and when the people of a country were suffeiing from destitution, 
there was a fundamental error in the government of that country. As Abraham 
Lincoln had said, for a nation to rule over another was tyranny. 

As an instance of the lack of financial prosperity Pandit Motilal referred to the 
wagon scandal, regarding which industry he himself had made a motion two years 
ago in that House. Government had not done anything to help the wagon or 
loco industry in India. He pointed out how they had once stated that there was 
an excess of wagons and later cried that there was a shortage of them, while all the 
time the Indian company which was manufacturing wagons was allowed to linger 
and die despite Government’s promises of help. 
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Pandit ivlotilal next questioned the propriety of British India being asked 
to pay for the expenditure of the Butler Committee, when it was not British India 
but the Indian States that bad wanted the inquiry. 

Proceed'ng, the speaker alluded to the recent agreement between Britain and 
Russia over the marketing of oil and said that this agreement embodied the prin- 
ciples of equal treatment and equal markets. That was the treatment accorded 
to the much condemned Soviet. But in India the treatment given to the people 
was in the form of Public Safety Bills and a new form of repression. 

Pandit Motilal referred to the great and welcome change that had come over 
Czecho-SIovakia in ten yeaiV time — ^from foreign rule and anarchy to a well- 
organised, peaceful, contented, self-reliant nation, enjoying the confidence of other 
countries. Concluding the Swarajist Leader referred to the Calcutta Congress 
resolution on the political goal of India and said : — 

‘Tt has been described as an ultimatum. In one sense you may call it an 
ultimatum. It is an invitation to you to make up your mind within one year to put 
India on her own legs. It says that we shall accept full responsible government within 
time. But if you show no inclination and on the contrary events intervene 
which show you will not either at the end of the year or at any time concede full 
responsibility, then we shall try to follow our own programme. 

are willing to keep the British connection only on honourable terms 
and those honourable terms are stated in the Congress resolution as being the same 
as Dominion Status. That is the very least w'e want. 

“If you are not going to grant this, at least make up your mind and have 
the courage to say. “No”. Promises not accompanied by action will not satisfy 
India. So long as the matter remains in the region of promises, it is the duty 
of every elected Indian member of this House not to signify assent to any 
financial measure of the Government, least of all to the Finance Bill. 
I say to Government : “You may continue the present system as long as 
you think you can. Though Nemesis may be slow in overtaking you, it will overtake 
you all the same.” 

Mr. M. S. AnEY criticised the military expenditure and the land revenue 
policy of the Government of India. He said that it was a matter of great 
concern that their revenue was showing a tendency to decrease while the 
expenditure was increasing. 

The Finance member had threatened them with fresh taxation unless 
conditions improved but the speaker thought that the solution of the problem lay 
in the Finance Member keeping a vigiiant eye, specially on military expenditure. 
It had been claimed by Government that this expenditure had gone down 
during the last three years, but Mr. Aney held it was otherwise. According 
to him the net returns were no criterion by which to judge expenditure which 
should, really speaking, be judged by the gross figures, and in the case of military 
expenditure the gross figure stood at 92 crores. 

Mr. Aney regretted that Government should continue to spend so much 
money while the nation-building departments were starving. 

In 1913-M the military expenditure was 22 crores, which fact showed that while 
every other country had settled dovra to peace conditions India still maintained 
her army on a war basis. 

The speaker thought that the convention arrived at between the Army Department 
and the Finance Department was injurious to the interests of the country, for it 
would take away the control of the Assembly over military expenditure and would 
also diminish the control of the Finance Department. He held that it was not too late 
even now to shelve the convention. 

Referring to the system of land tenures in the country, Mr. Aney said that 
Government had no definite and scientific policy of land revenue. 

. whole method of land assessment rested on a conjectural basis and 

administration was left to the whims of individual officials. One evil effect 
u system was that the cultivator was deep down in debt. Early steps 

should be taken to improve the lot of the masses, specially the cultivators. 
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Dewan ChaMx\n' Lal did not want the Finance member to be a 
mere totalizator machine, but one who should work for the prosperity of the 
country. Had he any plans to show that Government had this object in view ? Indian 
agriculturists, according to the testimony of all economic writers, were suffering 
from destitution and misery and even the Bombay industrial worker, who was far 
better off than the agricultural labourer, did not get enough. On the other 
hand landlords w*ere rapacious. 

Government had appointed an Agricultural Commission, but had kept 
the land revenue policy out of its purview. Without a revision of that policy no 
relief for agricultural labour was possible. His own Weekly Payment of Wao-es 
Bill had been opposed by Government. The speaker urg d the House not to vote 
supplies for such a Government. 

Dewan Chaman Lal asked w'hat the Government had done to improve 
the conditions of industrial labour since 1S29. He maintained that they had 
remained unaltered. Overcrowding in one-room tenements in cities was notorious 
and infantile mortality, which was the true standard by which to judge the sanitary 
conditions of a country, stood at 500 per 1,000 in Bombay. 

The speaker said that such conditions would have resulted in revolutions in any 
other civilised country, and asked Government if the task of managing India pro- 
perly was beyond their power to hand it over to others. 

Dewan Chaman Lal next referred to the question of a minimum subsistence 
wages in India and showed by figures that it had been fixed at five rupees per head 
by the Government for ex-soldiers. He asked Government members to try to 
live at that wage for a month. 

Referring to labour in coal fields, the speaker condemned the system of women 
being employed underground and that too for seven rupees a month. He said : 
Is that success or failure ? Is that humanity or brutality ? You have succeeded in 
increasing military e.xpenditure but you have utterly failed to amelioiate the condi- 
tion of the masses 

Dewan Chamanlal, referring to the hardships of tea labour, said that the tea 
plantations were virtually slave plantations and the tea planter were the worst type 
of human'ty. He asked those Euiopeans who took tea in the morning to think a 
little moie generously of those unfortunates who produced that beverage. 

The Govemment, he said, particularly favoured vested intei-ests in the country 
which fact was proved by the constitution of the Central and Provincial legislatures! 
In all these labour was given one nr two nominated seats. 

‘•Hell must be an epitome of Industrial India, and since we cannot mend the 
present Gov’emraent, let us end it,” concluded the speaker. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta said that in India the Finance Bill was simply a 
demand by the array of occupation to meet its cost of occupation. If a plebescite 
were taken on the British occupation of India an overwhelming majority of people 
would tell the British to leave India without bag and baggage. (Laughter). 

The speaker did not expect any miracle from the Finance Member who was 
only a member of the subordinate government whose policy was first to safeguard 
British vested interests in Ind.a, next to provide for imperial needs in the East and 
then only look to the Indian people’s interest. The Finance Member has said 
that they would keep India’s interest alone at heart. This, Mr. Jamnadas thouo-ht 
was impossible. At this stage the House adjourned till next day. ^ ’ 

On the 2 oM MARCH Mr. Jamnadas Mehta resuming his speech criticised the 
Govemrnent for keeping in detention without trial Indians arrested under various 
“repressive laws,” The elementary right of personal liberty, fundamental in civilised 
countries, was wanting in India. The Home Member and the Secretary of 
State held in the hollow i f their hands the liberties of 330 millions of Indians. 
In ^ circums.ances, continued Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, no soif-respectins^ 
indiwduai would be a party to the passage of the Finance Bill. 

Miss Ellis’s abduction from Kohat in 1923 by a gang of Frontier-men 
convulsed the Empire and the w^hole machinery at the command of the 
Government was brought into play to bring her back, but Indians includine 
the ex-Maharaja of Nabha, were kept in custody without trial. The Home Member 
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of a self'Sovernin^ country would be required, at the peril of losing his office, to 
oroduce within 24'hoars ind vidaals whom he had detained without trial. 

^ The Secretary of State’s ignorance seemed to Mr. Mehta to be increasing 
with his experience of India. For what did the Under-Secretary of State Earl 

Winterton mean by stating in the House of Commons that only six persons were 
under detention under Regulation 1 1 1 of 1818 ^ 

Mr. Crerar pointed out that the statement referred to related to figures before 

December 3, and took no account of recent cases. 

Mr. Meiita asked whether it was a fact that only six people were under deten- 
tion on December 3- . 1 i j • 

The Home Member admitted that Earl Winterton had made an inaccurate 

statement. , , . -u- -u 

Mr. Mehta : “Is the noble Lord ever accurate on matters which matter ?'’ 

(Voice : “Never.”) The way in which the Under-Secretary of State, he added, was 

misleading the British Parliament, either deliberately or through colossal ignorance, 

was becoming a scandal. ^ r 1 ^ i ru ^ j 

Mr. Mehta mentioned as an instance of the lack of personal liberty and even 

safety the case of Manomnjan Gupta, a member of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee who was arrested at Bezwada at midnight and bailed out after great difficulty 
‘■because, f -rsooth, the Simon Commission was passing through Bezwada that 
nighU' The Simon C'ommission, Mr. Mehta held, had been responsible for depriving 
the people even of fieedom of m .vement, not to speak of liberty. Not a single 
soul would look nt the members of the Commission when they arrived at Delhi 
three days ago. Yet at every lamp-post there was a sepoy, at every tree a soldier, 
and at every street coiner some cavalry or infantry. What was the reason for such 
nervousness. Was it because the Coaimission mistook every shadow for an object 
of terror ? Or was it proof of the story spread last year when the^ Commissioners 
were staying in the Western Hostel, New Delhi, that in the night they heard 
the cries of^jacbals and took them to be the cries of demonstrators ? (Lauffiter) 
Was it on account of this nervousness of the Commissioner that the personal liberty 
of the people was deprived of them and assaults were made on people, resulting, in 
one case, in the death of Lala Lajpat Rai ? 

Proceeding, Mr. Mehta held that the Government were not doing anything to 
promote harmony and goodwill among the people. He mentioned the Bombay 
Government’s reply to a censure motion in the Bombay Council on the provision 
for an oriental translator, namely, Mr. Sanjana, who was admitted by the Home 
Member of the Bombay Government to be writing artic les in a Bombay journal 
under the caption “Through Indian Eyes.” The articles, Mr Mehta said, contained 
large extracts from the vernacular press with a tinge of personal venom. 

Mr. Keane (United Provinces), Interrupting, wanted to know from the Chair 
if Mr. Mehta’s remarks did not amount to defamation of a person who was not 
present to defend himself, especially the charge that the person concemed had 
abused his position by making perverted statements in the Press. 

Mr. IMehta contended that the whole question had been debated in the Bombay 
Council, where the name of the author of the articles was mentioned. He held 
that the Government as a whole were responsible for letting an officer, who was 
maintained at public cost, to carry on a propaganda poisoning the public life of the 
country. 

Condonation of this officer, said Mr. Mehta, was on a par with the Govern- 
ment’s attitude regarding the contents of the year book of Mr. Coatman (Director 
of Information). Amidst murmurs of dissent from the Official benches, Mr. Mehta 
described Mr. Coatman as “some cousin of Miss Mayo,” who was being en- 
couraged to write in such a manner as to create differences between the commu- 
nities. For instance, the statement in the book that the boycott of the Simon 
Commission by Mahomedans was no boycott at all. 

Mr. Coatman “What has that got to do with Miss Mayo ?” 

Mr. Kabiruddin Ahmed : “Has not the Nehru Report divided the commu- 
nities in India P’ 

Mehta questioned the accuracy of Mr. Coatman’s statement that, barring 
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Mr. Jinnah, there was no Moslem leader of any standing opposed to the Commis- 
sion. He maintained that the Home Member must control the activities of Mr. 
Coatman, which he considered propaganda on behalf of the bureaucracy. 

Mr. Coatman : ‘‘Nothing of the sort.” The Home Member in answer to a 
question, disclaimed responsibility for any particular expression of opinion contained 
in the Director of Public Information’s book “India in 1927-28.” 

Mr. Mehta complained that the Bombay Government did not take prompt 
measures to protect the lives and property of the citizens from the forces of 
disorder during the recent ri'^ts in the city. 

He hoped the Commerce Member would afford the necessary protection to 
cotton industry, both mill and handloom, against foreign competition. He held 
that the protection afforded to steel industry was not functioning in the right way 
because there were no profits to the industry. He suggested a reconsideration of 
the policy of the Government with regard to the question of protection to the 
industries, Mr. Mehta urged that recruitment to Railway services should be replaced 
under the Public Services Commission and asked for a declaration of the Govern- 
ments policy as regards air mail and other aviation serGces in India. 

Mr. J. C. Chatterjee piessed the claims of the Delhi province for 
expansion in such a way as to enable the province to be benefitted by constitutional 
reforms. As the House was in favour of extending Reforms to the N. W. F. 
Province Mr, Chatterjee did not see any reason why such a privilege should not 
be extended to the Delhi Province also. 

Mr. Fazal Rahimatullah supported the Finance Bill arguing that every 
Government must be given supplies though its policy must be criticised with a view 
to improvement. On the question of reforms, the speaker said, that unless 
the Government changed its policy and created confidence in the people it might 
happen that before they considered the question of giving Dominion Status to India, 
India might attain independence itself. (Non-official appluse). 

He advised the Government to secure the assistance of the best brains in the 
country to evolve a constitutional machinery acceptable to to the people of 
India. He criticised the exchange policy and attitude of the Government towards 
the mill industry and supported the \'iew of Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas 
that unless the policy of the Government was revised, the Government of 
the country might have to be carried on by martial law and certification. 

If the Government’s attitude towards the Moslem community remained unchanged 
then Moslems, he said, would stand aloof from both the Government and the 
Hindus. He objected to Government members deciding important questions of policy 
by consulting only leaders of parties. Government, he said, had only to decide to 
extend reforms to the N. \V. F. Province. Then Hindus and Moslems in that 
province, as well as in the rest of India would amicably settle their differences. 

Mian Abdul Have accused the Government of trampling under foot the 
rights of Moslems and charged the Hindus with holding a monopoly in Government 
services. He disputed Mr. Jamnadas Mehta’s contention that 99 percent of the 
j>eople of India were behind the Nehru Report and emphasised his view that 
only a dozen Moslems backed it. “Indeed, that poisonous drug, the Nehru 
Report, was being administered to the Moslems against their will”. 

He appealed to the Hindus to bury the Nehru Report and unearth the 
B^gal Pact of Mr. C. R. Das, otherwise Moslems he said would refuse to 
join the Hindus in the march of freedom. 

Mr. Anwarul^ Azim of Bengal joined Mian Abdul Haye in accusing the 
Hindus for the political backwardness of Moslems. 

Mr, K. C. Neogy said that the control of the House over Government ex- 
penditure hid dwindled considerably in recent years under the convention, that 
Govemmait could not impose fresh taxation without the sanction of the House. 
But whenever the House tried to reduce taxation it has been checkmated by the 
powers of certification of the Governor-General 

The tariff policy of the Government, he said, was unscientific and anti- 
nationpL He referred to the Tariff Board^s report on the textile industry and said 
that instead of carrying out their recommendation the Government, aftet 
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consultation with the Bombay Chamber of Commerce, reduced the import duty on 
artificial silk to half the rate. 

This had given no relief to the textile industry, but on the other hand hit hard 
the cottage silk industry in India. He asked whether the Government consulted 
the provincial Government cof-cerned before taking such a step. 

Mr. Neogy next referred to the export duty on jute and held that it was 
entirely a war measure which had out-Iived its utility. It was a wrong contention that 
the incidence of the tax rested on the foreign consumer. 

In conclusion, Mr. Neogy pleaded that the banking interests of Bengal 
should be adequately represented on the pioposed banking inquiry. 

Mk. Shesha Iyengar thought the taxation scheme of the present Govern- 
ment was so badly devised that it drew 60 per cent, of its levenue from poor people 
leaving the rich to share the burden of 40 per cent. The spread of Communism, 
in his opinion, was due to this lack of scientific system of taxaton, which no 
Public Saftey Bill could remedy. 

He criticised the borrowing policy of the Government and said that he was not 
opposed to borrowing provided it was for some definite productive purpose, and 
to which Indian capital was given chance to contribute even at a higher rate of 
interest Lastly, he found fault with the policy of appointing Commissions and 
Committees, and said that within the last seven years Government had spent one 
crore of rupees on commissions and committees alone. What was the result of 
this ? Such Commissions and Committees were formed of Government’s own 
men and the witnesses examined by these bodies w'Cre only those which suited 
their purpose. Even then if a certain committee gave its verdict against the policy 
of the Government, its report was generally shelved or “experts” were imported 
to nullify the results of its recommendations. He asked the Finance Member if 
there was any parallel to the Currency Commission for which foreign experts were 
called in to decide against the adoption of a gold currency by India. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt said that Britishers never conquered India but came 
into possession of the country through forgeries of Omichands and Mir Jaffers. 
There were, he said, Omichands and Mir Jaffers at the present day also. He 
criticised the currency legislation and the inheritence tax and accused the Govern- 
ment of draining the country of its resources by carrying away gold and silver and 
leaving only paper to India. He found fault with the Government for not 
appointing Indians to Governorships and Finance Memberships, though a Nawab 
of Chattaii here or a Mitra there might officiate as a Governor or a Finance 
Member for some time. 


MR. A. rL Ghuznavi Criticised the income-tax administration in BengaL 
^iticulady m Calcutta. ^ He said that since the advent of two Indian Assistant 
Income Tax Commissioners the method of harassing Indian assessees had sur- 
^ssed the imagination of the author of the Arabian Nights. He invited the Finance 
Mem^r to visit Calcutta incognito and investigate the truth of his allegations. 

Nilkanth Das said that Indianisation did not mean the supplanting 
of Europeans by Indians. Indianisation was the inculcation of the Indian spirit 
among G comment servants. He defined Dominion Status as a state of good 

government under which Europeans lived at peace and with the concurrence of 
inGians in India. 

tTi. Government should take the only lesson from 

r ^ "’’despread desire for self-government of the dominion 

for the Finance 

•m Ik! h ^ K® position of the non-officials in the House. The non-officials 
t the House, he said, could not vote for the Finance Bill which sought to find 
money for expenditure over which the House had no control. ® 

Chaudhri MUKHTIAr Singh ventilated the grievances of the a?ririilf-iirn 

K regretted that the recommendations of the A|ri3mai 

caltarist had increased b| 21 per cent dSfn? the lasf 

ixfficy of killing Indian industries!^ ' “ ^ ^ Government’s 

Mr, CHARMERS indignantly repudiated the stateraept made by Dewan Chamanlal 
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yesterday that the tea plantations were siav^e plantations and remarked that this 
was a lie. Dewan Chamanlal, interrupting, pointed out that he made the state- 
ment on the authority of Mr. A. A. Purcell, M. P., of the British Trade Union 
Congress who visited India recently. Mr. Chalmers said that Mr. Purcell w’as 
perhaps actuated by political motives in making such a statement. (Applause). 

Pundit Thakurdas Bhargava said that he wanted to focuss the attention of 
the House on the condition of six crores of depressed classes in India. He 
accused the Government of partiality to higher castes ’ivhich, he said, was respon- 
sible for the disabilities under which the depressed classes suffered. 

It w^as 8-15 P-m. (dinner time) when Pundit Thakurdas Bhargava was 
speaking. Considerable interruptions ensued from groups of members, both 
official and non-official. 

The president asked Pundit T. Bhargava to take the hint and cut short his 
speech, but the member proceeded wuth his speech amidst cries of “go on” and 
“sit down”. The president put the closure motion to the vote which was carried 
by 67 votes against 40, the Opposition speakers protesting. 

When the Finance Member got up to speak he was gieeted with thumping of 
tables from the Opposition benches. The President warned the non-officials 
several times to preserve silence. This was not heeded to and Pundit IMotilal was 
heard to remark “I am prepared to take the consequences’'. 

The President adjourned the House under rule 17 (section 3) till next day. 

On the ^is/ JfARCJ7^ Sir George SCHUSTKR, the Finance Member, replying 
to the debate said that one set of critics of the budget was against the 
financial policy of the Government of India, while another set was against British 
rule in this country. The former were constructive critics while the latter were 
merely obstructive w'ho wanted to make government impossible by not voting 
supplies. Sir George agreed with Mr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar that there was need 
for a revision of the expenditure side of the Government, but he maintained 
that there were certain ways of retrenchment and that the Government w'as trying 
to explore those venues of economy. The criticism of the debt redemption policy 
of the Government he regarded as futile. On one side the Government were 
charged wath making inadequate provision for the redemption of cash certi- 
ficates, while on the other side they were accused of making too large provisions 
for debt redemption which the critics of the Budget regarded as too heavy for the 
taxpayer. The Government he said was revising the whole scheme of debt redemp- 
tion. Referring to the Army budget the Finance Member repudiated the notion 
that the so-called convention of leaving army expenditure alone would slacken 
the control of Army finances by the Finance Department. The arrangement was 
that unspent grants at the end of every year will not lapse, but will be spent m the 
succeeding year. The Railway reserves, the FinaLce Member said, were only book 
balances which have already been spent on capital works and therefore, they could 
not by any means be used for reduction of taxation. 

He agreed with Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. G. D. Birla that detailed 
information about the economic conditions of the people should be supplied by 
the Government, but he said the present state of the finances of the Government 
of India did not warrant an^ expenditure of 63 lakhs of rupees to carry out the 
recommendations of the Economic Inquiry Committee, 

Regarding the Governments policy of import of foreign liquors and drugs 
Sir George quoted figures to show that imports and consumption of liquor and 
drugs had gone down by 50 per cent in recent years. 

As for the export duty on Burma rice he said the present state of the finances 
of the Government did not permit the remission of the duty. Government were 
examining the problem, and if they found that the duty unduly interfered with 
the trade of Burma and the incidence of the duty rested on the cultivator, they 
would take steps to relieve hardship. 

Replying to Mr. Birla, Sir George said that it was wrong to state that the con- 
sumption of piecegoods per head in the country had gone down. He quoted 
figures to show that the imports of piecegoods had ^ne down and that the 
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production had increased during the last few years* He told Mr* Birla that no 
definite policy of currency deflation was followed by the Government. 

Referring to the general indictment of British policy in India the Finance 
Member said he was an optimist, but that feeling of optimism was not enough to 
make the Government sit idle and do nothing. He accepted the suggestion of 
Dewan Chamanlal that the Finance Member should get first-hand knowledge of 
the economic condition of the country by touring incognito. He promised to act 
on the suggestion the moment he had some leisure from his work. He was of 
opinion that most of the criticisms should have been directed against Local 
Government, for agriculture, irrigation and education were all provincial subjects. 

Government, he said, wanted money and the support cf the public to carry out 
a programme of reforms in the country and they greatly valued the sincere and 
honest expressions of opinion on the floor of the house, but as the Government 
gave credit of honesty to the Opposition they should also reciprocate. 

About the Banking Inquiry, he said, he made an earnest effort to ascertain 
the views of the House by inviting the leaders of parties to a conference “I told 
them it is your show. You must show me how to run it. Accordingly we sketched 
a programme that first we will acquire a knowledge of local conditions and then 
we will blend that knowledge with expert advice from abroad.’^ 

The members of the Standing Finance Committee he said would bear him 
out that none could have taken greater pains than he to ascertain what policy the 
members wished to pursue. (Hear, hear.) He entirely agreed with the view that 
Government subsidy should be used in such a way that no foreign monopoly 
should be established ;vhich might prejudice the development of aviation in India. 

Sir George complained thty the opposite benches had not given him as much 
assistance as they could have given. For instance, they could have cut short the 
discussion on political issues and discussed matters of policy like civil aviation. 
Members, he said, were not giving Government enough guidance and help. 

Referring to Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar’s speech he said the matter of the speech 
was unpleasant In fact it seemed difficult to discover any matter at all in his 
speech. _ (Laughter.) Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar did not want unbusinesslike doings. 
Would^ it not hpe been unbusinesslike for the Government not to restore the 
Executive Council grant and cease functioning ? 

“Our business is to carry on the Government until some change is introduced. 
Pundit Malaviya said yesterday that the speech of Sir George Rainy was an 
attempt to gain a cheap point out of their differences. I an speaking on behalf 
of these benches and I say we listened to the debate with certain feelings of 
embarrassment. It was like a stranger being present in a family quarrel. ^ We 
know families quarrel and we do not want to gain any cheap point out of that 
quarreL It is on behalf of myself and my colleagues that I recognize that among 
the members on the other side of the House there is an underlying unity, much 
greater than what appears from outside for the attainment of responsible Govern- 
ment. (Applause.) We are prepared to recognize this real unity of purpose, 
but you should be prepared to do the same for us. (Hear, hear.) 


Wtien you select the utterances of any individual in England and ask what 
these show, I will say and I speak with the greatest conviction that whatever be 
the matter or tone of any individuals speech in England there is an absolutely 
genuine determination on the part of the British people to honour the pledge of 

British people mean business. 

second obsetyation is that though we do not wish to exaggerate the 
Acuities disclosed in the debate, still, we are entitled to say as a result of the 
delate that here at least is a case for an impartial inquiry. I can imagine nothing 
mon unbiumess-Iike than that you should suddenly desist from such an inquiry 
because of^me opposition from outside. These are very elementary points 

Iyengar : Oh ! ] “Let us be clear about matters. It is our 

spite of any opposition which 
aay be ofier^ us uaul some change is introduced. But I again repeat that there 
IS room for cooperation between us. * ^ 

“Im my budget speech I spoke in restrained and respectful terms that I 
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would appeal to Pandit Tvlotilal Nehru to consider that within the ne.'^t two months 
anything which created a general feeling of political instability and danger to 
political disturbances might react very severely to the gieat harm of the general 
masses in the country. My hon’ble friend said he had a higher objective in 
view. I agree his object takes a higher scale of valuation than anything like 
material prosperity, but political liberty is of no value to a starving people. 

“i gave you an unvarnished state of the financial position of the country. 

I do not disguise the fact that we have certain difficult passages to negotiate 
and if we cannot negotiate these, it is bound to react on the general business of 
the country. I have heard on all sides that the general business in the country 
is in a very serious condition, in a position in which any further shock is likely 
to have a serious effect. 

“Any serious political disturbance is likely to cause difficulties to the Goverii- 
ment and to the investor. Things which are going on are causing general pessi- 
mism. Every week very large sums of Indian money are being invested, in foreign 
securities by people who used to have confidence in Indian securities. That 
movement, i£ it goes on, is bound to have a disastrous eftect^ on business although 
it may be a temporary phase only and may be of cornparatively minor importance. 
Still, at the piesent stage of the country’s development it would react quite seriously 
on every body including the agriculturists'’. 

The Finance Bill was then taken into consideration by 64 votes against 39. 
The minority consisted of Congressmen and a few others while most of the 
Nationalists, including their leaders, remained neutral. 

Amendments to Finance Bill. 

The Finance Bill was then debated on clause by clause. Mr. Ram Naiain 
Singh moved an amendment to the Bill to provide for the total remission of the 
salt tax. 

Mr, Nilkantha Das moving another amendment to the Bill made^ a speech 
lasting nearly two hours. He traced the history of the salt tax in India and was 
more than once warned by the Chair to cut short his speech. 

Mr. A. N. Dutt moved an amendment to reduce the salt tax to 8 annas per 
maund. 

Mr. V. V. Jogiah moved another amendment to reduce the tax to 10 annas 
per maund. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan moved an amendment to reduce the 
tax to a rupee and advocated a policy of gradual abolition of the salt tax. 

Mr, Doraiswamy Iyengar in a humorous speech criticised the Government’s 
policy of taxing the necessaries of life and characterised it as “melancholy meanness.” 

Mr. Iyengar said that the Finance Member’s information was based on Mr. J. 
Coatman’s book “India in 1927-28” which gave wrong facts. He adversely ciiti- 
cised Mr. Coalman’s book and was still speaking wffien Mr. Patel adjourned the 
House till next day. 

On the 22nd MARCH^ Mr. Doraiswamy Aiyangar moved an amendment that 
the salt duty be reduced to eight annas. He said that salt was a necessity for 
human beings and cattle, and also for agricultural purposes. India needed seventy 
crore maunds of salt every year, while they were provided with only seven crorc 
maunds. He trusted the “good gesture” made by Sir George Schuster and Sir George 
Rainy last week would not only make India self-supporting in the matter of salt, but 
also that India w'ould be able to export it in years to come. 

Mr. B. Das, supporting the amendment, referred to the salt production in 
Orissa, He charged the Government wfith favouring the foreign e.xporter at the 
expense of the Indian manufacturer. India, he said, could produce enough salt, 
in spite of foreign competition. 

If the Government had the will to help the Indian salt manufacturer they could 
find the means to do so. It depended on the policy of the Government of India. 
He was grateful to the Finance Member for the assurance that he w’ould look into 
f he matter. The amendment of Mr. Duraiswami Aiyangar was a move in the right 
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direction. It was better to abolish part of the duty now and next year, after 
referring the matter to the Tariff Board, they could abolish it altoge'her. 

Mr. Gangananda Sinha pleaded for a reduction of the duty, which, he said, 
was unjust and fell very heavily on the poor. 

Sir George Schuster opposed all the amendments, pointing out that there was 
no alternative source if the salt tax or the excise duty in the manufacture of salt 
w'as reduced. He maintained that any reduction would not beneht the poor 
materially, as was thought ; at any rate, not small reductions The Government 
had no power to control the retail prices of salt. In any case the benent of a 
reduction in price would not go to the consumer. It would be better if the tax 
was collected and the money used for the benefit of the poor. 

Regarding the proposal to introduce a system of differential duties so as to 
encourage the production of salt in the country, the Finance Member promised to 
visit Karachi, where white, fine crushed salt could be manufactured on a large 
scale. But the difficulty w'as the heavy transportation charges from Karachi to 
distant places. 

AMENDMENT CARRIED. 

The amendment of Mr. Duraiswamy Aiyangar for a remission of twelve annas 
duty to the Indian manufacturer of salt was lost by 45 against 50 votes. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt’s amendment for reduction of the duty from 20 annas to 
S was lost by 42 against 51 votes, several Independents, including Sir rurshotam- 
das Thakurdas, Mr. Fazal Rahimtullah and Mr. Abul Kasem, and several Natio- 
nalists, including Messrs. Malaviya, Jayakar, Kelkar and Harbilas Sarda, remaining 
neutral. 

Jogiah’s amendment for reduction of the duty to ten annas was lost by 48 
against 52 votes, a number of Independents again remaining neutral. 

Lastly Mr. Sarfaraz Hussain Khan’s amendment for reduction of the salt 
duty to one rupee was carried by 56 against 44 votes, all Nationalists voting with 
the Swarajists. Among the Independents Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas and Mr. 
Mahomed Yakub, Haji Abdullah Haroon and Mr. Abul Kasem remained 
neutral. The result of the division reducing the duty from twenty annas to sixteen 
annas was received with cheers. 

When the clause relating to the salt duty as amended was put Mr. M. K. 
Acharya, who had throughout voted in favour of the amendments, protested against 
the continuance of the duty and urged its total abolition. 

The clause as amended was carried. 

INCOME-TAX AMENDMENT. 

The next clause related to income-tax. 

Mr. Thakurdas Bhargava urged the addition of a proviso ‘hhat in case 
of a Hindu undivided family each member of such a family shall be assessed 
separately and his total income shall be deemed to be income to which such a 
member would have been entitled if such a family had not been joint.” 

Sir B. L. Mitter (Law Member) objected to the amendment being moved as 
it was outside the scope of the Finance Bill. 

Mr. Bhargava remarked that a similar objection was raised last year by Sir 
Basil Blackett to an amendment of Sir Victor Sassoon but the Chair in that case 
allowed the amendment. 

Mr. Y. S. Aney held that the amendment was in order, and argued that if 
the Law Member’s objection was upheld the right of the Assembly to deal with 
the Finance Bill in any way it liked was curtailed. He asked why Government did 
not raise a similar objection when Mr, Doraiswami Iyengar moved the reduction 
of the salt duty. 

The Law Member replied that the amendment of Mr. Bhargava aimed at the 
\'cry root of the principle of the Income-tax Act as to who is to be an assessee. 

The amendment was lost by 51 votes to 44 votes. 

DUTY ON PETROL. 

Wh^ Clause \T raising the duty on petrol from four to six annas per gallon was 
pt^ Cofo&ei Crawford pleaded for exemption in the case of petrol consumed for civil 
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aviation SIR George Scpiuster regretted his inability to accept the suggestion , 
which might lead to administrative difficulties, but promised to consider the principle 
contained in it. Further discussion of the Finance Bill was adjourned till 27th. 

On the 2 Yih MARCH^ the House re-assembled after the Holi recess and 
resumed discussion on the Finance Bill. Postal rates were hrst taken up. 

PICE POSTCARDS. 

Mr. Amarnath Dutt (Swarajist) moved that the postal rate for letters 
weighing up to one tola be half anna and a further charge of half an anna for eveiy 
excess tola or fraction thereof, instead of as at present. Mr. Dutt said that India 
was a very poor country and the increased postal rates were hitting hard those 
in humbler'stations in life. The Post Office was a public utility department. It 
was not merely to be concerned with the balancing of the budget alone. 
His amendment to the Finance Bill, Mr. Dutt said, would only benefit the 
poor people. He pleaded that postal envelopes should be made as cheap as 
possiMe. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that the amendment, if accepted, would result in a loss 
of 1 50 lakhs of rupees to the Government which amount they could not afford 
at the present stage of the country’s finances. 

The amendment was rejected without a division. 

iMR. M. K. Acharya moved that pice postcards be introduced. He contended 
that the Telegraph Department was living on the earnings of the postal Depart- 
ment. The Government could give a subsidy to the Telegraph Department instead 
of taxing the poor people by maintaining high postal rates. 

Mr. Cbatterji : Will not that also be taxing the poor people ? 

Mr. Achar>a : Yes, in the long run. 

He suggested that Government should increase the rates for telegrams and 
rut down the expenses in the administration of the Postal Depaitment. 

Pundit Thakurdas Bhargava was of opinion that the reduction in rates 
would increase the sale of postcards and would make up for the loss sustained by 
reducing the rates 

Mr. V. V. Jogiah supported the proposal for increasing the rates for telephone 
services. 


Mr. Amarnath Dutt supporting the amendment charged the Governmenr 
w'th lack of humane feelings. He was of opinion that the department of Labou; 
should have been termed “the department cf exploitation of Labour.” 

Sir B. N. Mitra said he could not accept the amendment as it meant a loss 
of 90 lakhs of rupees to the Government. He lepudiated the charge that the 
Telegmph Department was living on the Postal Department. Theie was, he said, 
a rontinuous decline in the surplus accruing to the Postal Department. From 95 
l.ikbs of rupees in 1925-26, it had fallen to 4 lakhs in the current year. 

Sir P‘. N. Mitra said it was wrong to think that low rates would stimulate 
traffic. ^ The Government, in response to the wishes of the House, have been 
improving the conditions of service of the postal employees. Their task had not 
l.nished and a reduction in postal rates, he said, would hinder the progress of 
nmelio: citing the condition of postal employees. 

The House divided and the amendment was rejected by 34 votes to 47. 

INCOME-TAX ASSESSMENT. 

The income-tax rates were then taken up. Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava 
wanted to move an amendment to the effect that the income-tax levned on members 
of Hindu undivided families should be levied in their individual capacities only 
and not as members of undivided families. 


Sir C,eorge Schuster remarked that it was a friv-olous amendment as the 
Assembly had already decided on this question. The President, agreeing with the 
h inance Member, ruled the amendment out of order. ^ ^ 

Sardar Gulab Singh made an unsuccessful attempt to secure for registered 
^mpanies the same rate of income-tax, assessment to unregistered companies. 
He said that the formation of registered companies should be encouraged bv the 

(government as they enjoyed greater confidence of the public and attracted more 
capital than unre^stered companies. more 
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The unregistered companies, he said, were exempted, from paying income-tax 
up to an income of Rs. 2,000, while registered companies had to pay one anna 
and six pies in every lupee they made even if their total income was one rupee in 
a year. He said the basis of assessment for both unregistered and registered 
companies should be the same- 

Sir George Schuster held that the acceptance of the amendment would upset 
the whole system of income-tax in the country. The present system, he said, was 
tlie only practical one. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. AMarnath Dutt next moved that the minimum assessable income per year 
be Rs. 5,000 instead of Rs. 2,000. He said that in 80 per cent of the cases people 
entitled to refund of income-tax did not get it 

Sir George Schuster said that while he had some sympathy for the arguments 
of the speakers on previous amendments in the interest of the poor, he had had 
little sympathy with this motion which would make Government lose 141 lakhs 
of nipees a year. 

The Taxation Inquiry Committee had reported that it would be best to stick 
to the present minimum basis of income-tax which was lower than the rates in 
England. He said the level of income tax was the same as that of 25 years ago 
when an yearly income of Rs. 1,000 was taxed. Now an yearly income of Rs. 

2.000 was taxed which meant the same burden according to the index number. 

The amendment was put to the vote and was negatived. 

Caaudhri Mukhttar Singh unsuccessfully moved two amendments to 
raise the limit of taxable income in undivided Hindu families. The first amendment 
placed the limit of taxable yearly income at Rs. 4,000 while the second placed it at 
Rs, 5,000. He said the Hindu joint family generally consisted of at least two members 
and, according to the present basis of assessment, an individual income of Rs. 

1.000 is also taxed. This, according to him, was unjust. Hindus, he said, should 
be treated similarly as Moslems and Christians. 

Pandit Thakurdas Bhargav.a said that the spirit of the amendments was 
translated into action by the Government in the case of super-tax. 

Sir George Schuster, opposing the amendments, said that if they were 
accepted by the House it would create a great difficulty for the courts to interpret 
the income-tax law In practice, all Hindus would be exempted from paying any 
income-tax. It was, he said, true that the joint Hindu family was a very difficult 
unit to fit into the law and there were sometimes some anamolies, but he felt the 
picture was overpainted by the Opposition. They generally had cases when there 
was one bread-winner in the family and others were dependeni on him. Sir George 
said the present law was not the last word on the subject. T he whole question 
would, he said, be examined when the Income-Tax Act was next revised. 

The first amendment was rejected by 36 votes to 53 and the second was rejected 
whhout a division. ^ Other clauses of the Finance Bill were carried without further 
discussion after which the House adjourned. 

president’s ruling on official amendment. 

On the 28ih MARCH, the President gave a ruling on the point of 
order raised by Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar against Sir George Schuster’s 
motion for the restoration of the salt duty. He said that Mr. Iyengar’s 
arguments were ingenious and if the President were touphold his contention 
then the Governor-Geneial must, in every case, make his recommendation 
in anticipation of the Assembly making certain amendments in a Bill 
and had no power to recommend a Bill after a particular amendment was 
made. That is to say, such a recommendation must invariably be made before 
the Bill was taken up for consideration clause by clause. But the object of the 
rule was to empouer the Governor-General to make a recommendation whenever, 

the Assembly had gone wrong in any matter during the progress 

At the same time the President could not understand either the necessity or 
the propriety of the provision that the member-in-charge could ask the Assembly 
to again consider the same question. 

3«b-Tuk 3 applied to cases in which some amendment had been carried by 
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the Assembly and the Governor-General had on that basis made the recommenda- 
tion. In such cases the rule piovid-^d that the member-in-charge might move an 
amendment to bnng the Ihii into the form recommended. The President ruled Sir 
G. Schuster’s amendment in order. (Applause). 

RESTORATION OF SALT DUTY. 

Sir George Schuster then moved an amendment for the restoration of 
the salt duty. He pointed out that the loss, n this was not done, would be Rs. 
65 lakhs. It would aiso cause serious inconvenience. Government were in entire 
sympathy with the arguments of the Opposition that the redaction of the duty 
was meant for the benefit of the poo’cr classes, bat a reduction of four annas in 
the duty per rnaund only rneant an advantage Oi one p:e per seer to the consumer. 
Such a reduction will not oe benencial to the consumer, esDecialiy when Govern- 
ment had no control over the retail prices ; a matter winch would be enquired into. 

Government preferred to adopt the other course of utilising Rs. 65 lakhs 
on objects beneficial to the poor. But if the Assembly refused to accept the 
amendment, then Government would have only to effect cuts on items of 
beneficial expenditure because it was too late to make any alteration in other 
directions. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar entered an emphatic protest against the course 
adopted by Government and pleaded for votes to be cast against the amendment. 
He failed to see how an amendment providing an insignificant sum of Rs. 65 lakhs 
was necessary either for the safety, or the tranquillity, or the interests of 
British India, and how there would be disorder, or unsafety, if the inconspicuous 
reduction was not restored. He criticised the plea of Government that the 
Assembly must trust to Government’s discretion of spending on what they thought 
were objects beneficial to the poor. Sir George Schuster was new to the House 
and the country, but he had already begun to demand from the Assembly ab- 
solute obedience to the decrees of the Executive. The Assembly had, however, 
learnt to be impervious to the arts of rhetoric and diplomacy in which Govern- 
ment were experts. He charged every member who had voted for the reduction 
on the last occasion to vote against the new amendment 

Mr. M. R, JAYAKAR regretted the procedure adopted by Government, and 
now that the President’s ruling had upheld that procedure, the speaker appealed 
to Gov^ernment not to resort to it frequently. Because it meant that even if the 
House spent ten days in fully considering a measure, the Governor-General, 
merely on the advice of his Cabinet, could ask the Assembly, during the progress 
of the Bill, to do the exact contrary of what the House had done. This practice 

meant not to develop a sense of responsibility, but to take away even the 
little sense of responsibility the House felt. 

Mr. Jayakar emphasised that the only way to develop a sense of responsibility 
in the House was to give its decision as much finality as possible. 

The^ Governor-General could hav^e adopted two other courses ; namely, 
certification or approaching the Upper House. Both these courses had in them 
an element of compensation, but there was no such compensation in the course 
adopted by Government. He informed the House that his party had, after full 
deliberation, decided not to resort to any course likely to embarrass the Govern- 
ment. Their vote on the salt duty was thus against a reduction but the Finance 
Member’s arguments were on old ground and no cause had been shown which could 
make the Assembly change its \fiew. 

Mr. N. C. Kelkar said that he did not stand up deliberately when the Governor- 
General’s message was read by the Chair because he anticipated what it would 
contain. The course adopted was disrespectful to the House, and unfair to the 
other House on whom time had been weighing heavily and to whom it would have 
been some kindness to give a little business. 

Mr. Kelkar was proceeding in this strain when the President asked him to 
leave the other House ione. 

Mr. Rangaswami^ Iyengar : They did not leave us alone. 

Mr. Kelkar continuing said that Government had deprived the House of the 

32 
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opportunity of converting the other House to its view. He hoped that the Finance 
Member did not mean that a sense of responsibility was shown only by always 
saying “d'tto’' to all the proposals of the Finance Bill and asked the Finance 
Member to behave as a well-meaning stranger now that the family had united 
to vote together. 

Mr. Fazal Rahimtoolah did not agree that Government had adopted the 
wrong p’ ocedure. On the other hand, he welcomed the opportunity provided 
to test the sense of responsibility of the House so that those who thought the 
Assembly wms right could again reject Government’s motion, while those who 
consMered that they were fallible could do otherwise. 

Sir Hugh Cocke said that Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar had throughout em- 
phasised that such an extraordinary step could not be justified in the interests 
of tranquility, but the actual rvords \vere “the tranquility, safety or interests of 
the country,” Who could deny that the interests of the country required the salt tax 
to be restored ? The vote on the salt tax was no moie than a gesture of the kind 
previously made which could not be taken seriously. 

Mr. Jay akar ought to have known that the vote would embarrass Govern- 
ment. He hoped, for the sake of the dignity of the House, that members would 
not anticipate the messages of the Governor-General and not stand up. 


Mr. Munshi told the story of an official wffio described the Assembly as “a 
monkey house' in order to show the regard they had for the House. 

The President wanted to know the name of the official. 

Mr. Munslii promised to ^ communicate the name privately to the Chair 
Proceeding Mr. Munshi said that that was the mentality of the official benches* 
and iheie was, theiefore, nothing strange in the action of Government in advisinc^ 
the Governor-General to recommend the restoration of the salt duty "" 

“No. no” from the official benches. 

”»o bad called ,h. 

Home Member : No member of the Government has done so. 

Mr. Munshi : The leader of the House is ill-informed. 

^ Concluding, Mn Munshi said that if Government wanted to help Mr, 
Srinivasa Iyengar s independence movement they could not have done betted 
than what they did yesterday by asking the Governor-General to make a 
recommendation against the unanimous verdict of the House. 

Ad remark of the official who described the 

He hTiVthat r treated as a joke by Mr. Munshi. 

He held that the Governor-General had shown great consideration for the House 

by giving It another opportunity to exhibit its great sense of responsibility 

Mr. Rangasw.ami Iyengar held that the entire scheme of rules was in- 

Government's 

pmnt of view had been uphold by the Chair was ultr.t vires of the Government 
of India Act and would no doubt be challenged in a High Court He held tha- 
Governmeat had acted most unwisely. As for thi Finance Member ' he Ld made 
so many promi^s this year, that he would not be able to fulfil them in his five 
ytars term of office, apart from those promises which he would hereafter make. 

tmsiJo'l^ humiliating 

position. Moreov^ Rs. 65 lakhs was not such a formidable figure as could 

not ^ managed There was the Army Expenditure, the economy under M 

could utilised for this purpose. There were so many reserves. 

c ij 1 °* agree w.th the Finance Member that the salt tax nroceeds 

should be utilised for beneficial expenditure proceeas 

gene? w\ct‘a^LAnr;il for an emer- 

^ financial reservoir for development expenditure 

orde^to^?Sd''ttT of the Governm/nt declared that in 

ivi 1 1^ trouble of finding Rs. 65 lakhs, Government had earned the 

^ when the members were shortly coins' before 
t&ear t^eetorates. No action of the authorities would have irritated the^ electorate? 
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to a i^reater extent than the one under discussion. It would create the feeling 
that Government was bent on touting public opinion in the country. 

Mr. Neogv joined the protest against the procedure adopted by the 
Government in forcing the Assen^bly to vote against its own previous judg- 
ment. He quoted fiom the proceedings of the Joint Parliamentai} Commictee^s 
report and the House of Commons" debate to shou that the Gcvemoi-GeneraPs 
extraoidinaiy powers were to be used onlv in essential cases aiising out of 
grave emergency. He contended that such a state of affairs had not arisen now, 
justifying the Governor-( ieneraPs action. Though hir Purshottamdas Tliakurdas 
remained neutral when the salt tax was reduced to sixteen annas, if he were 
present to-day, he would certairdy have joined in upholding the dignity and self- 
respect of this House. 

Mr. Lalchand Navalrai regretted that Sir George Schuster was getting 
acclimaPzed to the Indian atmosphere lather too early. He endorsed the o'pinion 
of Mr. Srinivasa Ivengar that the procedure adopted by Government was objec- 
tionable and uncalled for. 

Sir George Schuster wanted to reply and sought the PiesidenPs pei mission^ 
The President regretted that the move: of an amendment had no right of 
reply and permission to reply could not be given without thereby creating a 
piecedent. 

Sir George Schuster’s amendment lestoiing the salt duty was carried by 46 
against 41 votes amidst clieeis. 

The Finance Bill passed. 

After the salt tax was restored, the Finance Bill entered the third reading stage 
Mr. Kelkar severely criticised (Government’s conduct in forcing down the 
Assembly’s throat a rate of taxation against which it had deliberately voted. This 
had him now to vote against the Finance Bill though, in other circumstance, 
he might have supported the passage of the Bill. 

Munshi Iswar Sarais also remarked that he felt bound to vote against the 
Bill because of Government’s mistake in adopting an unwarranted procedure. 
He charged Government with not having fulfilled its undertaking in respect of 
reforms for the Frontier. No other speeches were m'lde against the Finance Bill, 

Sir George Schuster replying pointed out that normally the loss to the 
revenues as a result of the .Assembly’s reduction of the salt duty from twenty to 
sixteen annas would mean not Rs. 65 lakhs (which might be the figu; e for the 
next financial year) but Rs. i4Hakhs. Already there was a deficit in "the budget 
of Rs. 140 lakhs made up of Rs. 90 lakhs as mentioned by Government, plus on 
postal cash ce:tificates. If the salt tax amendment moved by Government had 
not been carried the situation would have been very difficult, if not desperate. 
Hence it was thit Government in the interests of the country thought it necessary 
to move an amendment fo^ its restoration. 

Mr. Snnivasa Iyengar and others had argued that this action of Government 
mean^ denying to the Opposition any chance of a feeling of real responsibility. 
But Government could not, under the present constitution, share their responsi- 
bility ^ for carrying on the public business with the members of the Opposition, 

especially when, as Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar stated, they w'Cie out not to help the 

Government but to make difficult for them to carry on the administration 

Under the piesent constitution there was no chance for the members apposite 
to be called upvon to come over here and make good their policy. {Hear, hear). 

Mr. Navalrai : When is the better constitution coming ? 

Sir G. Schuster ; Let us face facts as they are. We have done no more 

than act in the best interests of the country by bringing in an amendment for 

the restoration of the Salt Tax which has been accepted. Mr. Rangaswami 
Iyengar has twitted me for having made promises which be thought would take 
ten years to make good- i have made only one promise and that is of serving 
the best interests of India. 

The Finance Bill was then passed by 50 against 39 votes, Congiesstnen and 
Nationalists generally voting against it. 
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The Public Safety Bill. 

After the Finance Bill had been passed Mr. Patel said that if the House wanted 
to proceed with the Public Safety Bill, he was entirely in their hands. 

^ In the absence of Mr. Crerar, SiR B. L. Mitter, the Law Member, moved 
for consideration of the Bill as amended by the Select Committee. He apologised 
for the absence of the Home Member who was down w’ith^ fever. He explained 
the changes made in the Select Committee and emphasised that the Bill was 
purely preventive and designed to lemove British communists. 

A voice : Is that the object of the Bill ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter : The object is to turn out British communists from the 
countiry vvh<ise object is, directly or indirectly, to subvert the existing form of 
Government Sir B. L. Mitter assured the House that the Bill was limited only to those 
Communists who were out to overthrow the existing form of Government by 
violent means and not against any legitimate political movement like the Congress. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar : What about non-violent Communists ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter : They will get a safe home in India so long as they continue 
to be non-violent. 

Mr. Jayakar suggested the postponement of consideration of the Bill. He 
said that the ordinary law had been found adequate to bring Communists to trial as 
in the Meerut case. Secondly, the debate on this Bill was bound to refer to 
matters which were st/d judice (Hear, hear). The very reason why the Viceroy 
had disallowed the adjournment motion held good against debating this Bill. 
Moreover Government's hand would be strengthened at the Simla session by the 
facts regarding the conspiracy which might be established during the trial. 

Sir B. L, Mitter regretted that he could not accept Mr. Jayakar’s suggestion. 

The President said that Mr. Jogiah bad given notice of a regular motion 
that consideration of the Bill be postponed, which the House had better consider 
at the next sitting. The House then adjourned till 2nd April, 

President Holds up the Safety Bill. 

On the 2nd APRIL, the President made s. statement on the Public 
Safety Bill asking Government to postpone consideration of the Bill pending the 
Meerut trial. Mr. Patel said : 

^‘Before I ask the House to resume the debate on the motion that the Public 
Safety Bill, as reported by the Select Committee be taken into consideration, I 
should like to make a few observations as to the difficulty I feel and I am sure 
the House must also feel, in the matter. 

“Since we met I have been at some pains to examine, study and compare the 
speeches made by the leader of the House from time to time on the Public Safety 
Bill on the one hand, and the complaint lodged by the Crown against 31 persons 
in a Meerut Couit. As a result of my labours I found that the fundamental 
basis for the Public Safety Bill was virtually identical with the case against the 
31 accused. In one the Member-in-charge r^sks this House and in the other the 
Crown wnll ask the judge and the jury to hold that. 

“(i) There is in existence a powerful propagandist organisation called the 
Communist International in Russia whose aim is to overthrow and destroy the 
existing social and economic order, as well as all forms of government through- 
out the world, by a general strike and armed uprising in accordance with the 
programme which it has outlined. 

“(2) In 1920-21 the said organisation resolved to establish a branch in India 
and, in pursuance of that resolution, an organisation and its agencies are at 
work in this country in preparing, practising, and propagating doctrines and 
pursuing activities directed towards the end they have in view. 

“(3) The movement in India has received a good deal of stimulus by the 
arrival of a foreign communist, named Campbell, in 1925-26 who, for the first 
tiine, started a workers’ and peasants’ party in India in a really active form in 
porsuaaice of the programme of the Communist International and, after his 
rosnoval frorn India, two other British Communists (who, I understand, are among 
tine ^xused. IB the Meerut case) came and have been continuously carrying on, 
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in conjunction with an increasing body of associates (some of whom, perhaps 
are among the accused in that case) incessant activities for over a year and a half 

in furtherance of the said programme. _ r • tt -j 

“Hon. members are aware that the rules of business of this House provide 
that no question shall be asked, nor any resolution moved or motion for ad- 
journment made, in regard to any matter which is under adjudication by a court 
of law having jurisdiction over any part of His Majesty’s dominions. 

“It has been further provided by Standing Order No. 20 that a^ member shall 
not be allowed, whilst speaking on any motion, either on a bill or any other 
measure, to refer to any matter or fact on which a judicial decision is pending. 

“To put in briefly, the House is not allowed to refer to or discuss any matter 
which is subjudice on the ground that any such reference or decision might 
prejudice the pending case. The question therefore arises w^hether it is possible 
for this House to discuss the motion that the Public Safety Bill, as reported 
by the Select Committee, be taken into consideration without referring to or dis- 
cussing any of the matters subjudice in the Meerut trial. 

“I think there can be no tvio opinions that a real debate on the Bill is not 
possible without an extensive reference and discussion of most of the matters 
that are subjudice. In fact, 1 am clearly of opinion that these are the only 
matters that could be relev^ant to the issues involved in the Bill and anything else 
would, strictly speaking, be irrelevant but, under the standing order above referred 
to, the Chair would be bound to rule out all such reference and discussion and 
this would make a debate on the Bill impossible. 

“Perhaps the Chair might not mind some casual reference here and there of 
some of those matters during the debate but, in this particular case, it would be 
necessary for Hon. members to make repeated references and also to discuss the 

merits of these matters. ^ 

“Besides, the acceptance of the Bill would mean, practically, the acceptance of 
the fundamental basis of the case for it and the rejection of the bill would mean 
the rejection of that basis and, in either case, such a course is bound to affect 
prejudicially the case for the prosecution or for the defence in the Meerut trial, 

as the case may be. . . , i. 

“I do not think, in these circumstances, I can legitimately allow Government 

to proceed further with this Bill at this stage. I am sure that the unanimous 
opinion of the House is that we should say or do nothing here calculated to 
prejuiice the Meerut tiial one way or the other. 

“I hav’e in the circumstances decided, instead of giving any ruling, to advise 
Government themselves, in the first instance, to consider the observ’ations I have 
made and the difficulties I have pointed out and postpone the Bill pending the 
Meerut tiial or, if they attach greater importance to passing this Bill at this 
juncture, to withdraw the Meerut case and then proceed further with the Bill. 
(Opposition cheers). 

“I know that the consideration of this question must naturally take some little 
time and 1 have, therefore, decided to ask Government to take up the considera- 
tion of the Trades Disputes Bill in the meantime”. 

Mr. J. Crkrar agreed to take up the Trades Disputes Bill to enable him to 
place the suggestion of the President before the Government of India for con- 
sideration, but could not say what Government’s view would be. He^ points} 
out that it would be dangerous to public inteiests to postpone further consKferatioa 
of the Bill. 

President Patel remarked that he would aw^ait the decision of the GovcrBinent 
before giving his ruling. 

EMIGRATION POLICY. 

Mr. G. S. Pajpai next moved for the election of a panel of 16 members of the 
Assembly to serve on the Standing Emigration Committee, 

Mr. K. C. Roy ( nominated non-official ) in opposing the motion, said that the 
constitution ol the Committee was a great handicap to members of the Ass^bly. 
He felt suit that no self-iespecting member will consent to be elected in the 
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manner suggested by Mr. Bajpai. The Committee was to be a purely departmental 
committee to advise the department concerned. His own experience was that 
the Committee was always consulted on questions of secondary importance, while 
important questions were always carried through the back-door. He instanced 
the case of the Hilton-Young Commission’s report with recommendations which 
were of vital importance to India. In this case no opportunity was given to the 
House to discuss the report and the report was brought before the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee by the back-door. 

Another case of that nature was the Cape Town Agreement. The Agreement 
itself w^as based on the principle accepted by the Imperial Conference of 1918 
where the right oi citizenship in His Majesty’s Dominions rvas granted to Indians. 
What had the Emigration Committee done in the matter. Mr. Roy held that it 
did nothing. He felt that the time had come to review the whole situation which 
only the Legislature could do, and not a purely departmental committee. Lastly 
Mr. Roy objected to the constitution of the Committee on the principle of selec- 
tion from a panel of members of the Assembly. It was, he said, the right of the 
Legislative Assembly to be the final judge on matters affecting the future emigration 
policy of the Government of India. 

Pandit motilal nehru, supporting Mr. Roy, said that he always objected to 
the system of indirect election. He made it clear that either on the proposed 
committee, or on any other committee the Congress Party will not seek election if 
it was through selection from a panel elected by the House. 

Mr, Bajpai, leplying to the debate, said that he was taken by surprise, for never 
in his experience in the House did he know of any objection taken on indirect 
election. On the other hand the House gave a verdict in favour of indirect election 
in 1924 w’hen a debate on the question was initiated by Mr. K. C. Neogy. It was 
a question of principle, and he could not offhand commit the Government to any 
one point of \fiew. 

Replying to the criticisms of Mr. Roy Mr. Bajpai reminded the House that 
the Kenya Commission’s report was discussed by the Emigration Committee and 
the question of sending a deputation to South Africa was also decided by the same 
Committee. It was wrong to say that only questions of secondary importance were 
placed before the Committee for discussion. 

Mr. Roy : You ought to consult the Legislative Assembly and not a purely 
departmental committee. Mr. Bajpai referred to the Hilton-Young Commission’s 
report and said that the Government had consulted the leaders of important parties 
and he did not know in what better way they could have ascertained the wishes of 
the House. Government, he said, had not adopted any back-door policy to get 
the ( oramission’s report adopted. He reminded the House that the Government 
of the Colonies were very touchy. 

The Government of India, he said, never believed in a hush-hush policy, and 
if after they had taken action on the report the House felt that there was room for 
improvement, Government will, he said, afford an opportunity to the House to 
discuss the report. 

Referring to the question of the emigration policy of the Government of India, 
Mr. Bajpai said that the Government were considering the whole question. He 
appealed to the House not to deprive the Government of the benefit of eliciting 
the opinion of the House through the proposed committee. 

Mr. Fazal Rahimatoolla Why not elicit the opinion of the House on the 
floor of the House ? 

The House divided and the motion of Mr. Roy was rejected by 45 votes to 41. 

ROAD COMMITTEE 

Sir B. N. Mitia next moved for the election of a panel of 12 members to 
s©nre OB the Road Committee. He said the motion was the result of the 
recommendations of the Road Committee which had proposed the election of 
menabers of the Committee through a panel of the Assembly. 

Mr- K. C. Neogy, whose motion in the first Assembly was responsible for 
the setting up of departmental committees, said that the Assembly had throughout 
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stood for elected committees and not for a panel of committees from which the 

Government were to select members to sit on cornmittees. j 1. 

Mr. M. R. ] avakar, chairman of the Road_ Committee, explained that the 

interpretation which the Government were putting on the term departmental 
committee’’ was not pr^ sent in the minds of the Road Committee who thought 
of an elected committee, and not a panel for the comniittee. , ,, t i j 

Dewan Chamanial, a member of the Road Committee, endorsed Mr. Jayakars 
observations and stood for election in the same manner as the Standing Finance 
Committee was elected. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that the Standing Finance Committee was a body com- 
posed by the *Assembly, while a departmental committee was constituted out of a 

panel chosen bv both Houses. •, r , , . • 

The House divided and Sir B. N. Mitra’s motion was deteated by a majority 

of one vote, 46 members voting and 47 against the motion. Mr. Jayakar remained 

neutmh j^itra on hearing of the result of the voting informed the House 

that as a cons*equence of the Assembly’s decision there will be no members of th^ 
Assembly on the committee. 

The Trades Disputes Bill. 


Sir B. N. lMlTR.\next moved for consideration of the Select Committee’s Report 
on the Trades Disputes Bill. He said the Select Committee _ upheld_ the principles 
underlying the bill, but had made some changes in detail which he did not wholly 
like. He had, however, agreed to accept these changes in the hope that an effec- 
tive machinerv to settle industrial disputes would be devised. 

Dewan Chamanlal said that the House did not expect the Bill to be taken up 
to-day as they all thought the Public Safety Bill will be taken up. He suggested 
the postponement of the consideration of the Bill till next day. 

Mr. V. V. JOGIAH supported this suggestion. But when this suggestion was 
not acceptable Mr. Jogiah moved that the consideration of the Bill be adjourned 
till the Whitley Commission had reported. Mr. Jogiah said he would have to refer 
to the activities of those connected with the Meerut conspiracy case as they were 
connected with the labour movement. 

The President said he could not allow any reference to a matter which was 


sub-judice. 

Sir. B. N. Mitra opposed the motion of Mr. Jogiah which was put to the 
vote and lost without a division. 

Dewan Chamanlal opposing the Bill said that while the whole Trade Union 
Movement was convinced of the need of legislation for the prevention and settle- 
ment of trades disputes, it was also convinced that the tvvo extraneous principles of 
a penal character which '^ere introduced in the Bill would, far from pieventing 
disputes, increase the number of labour disputes. Dewan Chamanlal challenged 
Sir B. H. Mitra to show if any Trade Union, affiliated to the Trade Union 
Congress, supported the measure. 

Sir B. N. Mitra ; I do not accept the position that the Trade Union Congress 
is representative of the Trade Union Movement in India. 

Dewan Chamanlal : Why then do you accept its nomination in sending 
delegates to Geneva ? Sir, B. N. Mitra : No. 

I>ewan Chamanlal : Give me one instance during the last five years when 
the recommendation of the Trade Union Congress was not accepted. He next 
stated that the Indian National Congress held at Calcutta also issued a mandate 
to Congress members to oppose the Bill tooth and nail. 

Continuing, Dewan Chamanlal said that Labour was totally unrepresented 
in the House and it was but fair that those whose future destiny they were going 
to decide should be consulted in the matter. If for no other reason than for 
eliciting opinion on the question of picketing. Government should circulate 
the Bill. Dewan Chamanlal next quoted workers’ opinions in the Bill and said they 
were unanimous that the penal clauses of the Bill should be deleted as they were 
regarded as harsh and one-sided. 
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While Dewan Chamanlal was quoting these opinions Sir B. N. Mitra said 
he had read them all to which the Speaker replied that he regretted that even then 
the Member for Labour was not moved in favour of the circulation of th i Bill. 

Government, Dewan Chamanlal said, proved no case for rushing the Bill 
through this session of the Assembly. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay said the stage to adduce the arguments which Dewan 
Chamanlal had done was when the Bill was referred to a Select Committee. He 
as the president of the Committee, assured the House that the discussions in the 
committee were far from being acrimonious. On the other hand he never had 
the pleasure of presiding over a committee which showed better feelings. Dewan 
Chamanlal was given every opportunity to put forward his case w^hich was heard 
with the greatest attention. The Assembly at this stage adjourned. 

On the srd APRIL, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, resuming discussion on the 
Trades Disputes Bill, concluded his speech by opposing the Bill which he said 
would make slaves of 27 lakhs of workers. 

He characterised the Bill as reactionary and inhuman and against the spirit 
of the time, calculated to inau /urate the system of forced labour and to give a 
charter to the employers to tyrannise over workmen and prevent them ^from 
fighting for the liberty of their country by taking away their personal liberty. 
He, therefore, opposed all the clauses of the measure. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar supported circulation of the motion. The working 
classes were not represented m this Assembly and Mr. Joshi, who could speak 
with authority on this subject, was unfortunately absent. A Labour government 
might come into power in England as the result of the general election in 
Britain. The working classes in India were not well organised nor was their 
conclusion satisfactory. The level of their wages was low. It would be wise on 
the part of Government to make this bill a first class electoral issue. 

The bill had been modelled on the English law’. The conditions in India 
differed from the conditions in England.^ Heavy, therefore, was the responsibility 
of those who wanted immediate consideration of the Bill. Provincial Councils 
should be consulted before proceeding with a measure of such far-reaching 
consequences. It was a really repressive kind of legislation and the first part 
w^as but a camouflage to cover the mischievous clauses from 15 to 18. 

The Government of India was unsympathetic tow’ards labour whose complaint 
that the bill was being rushed through was legitimate. It was gratifying that an 
employer of labour like Mr. Birla, who was a member of the Select Committee, 
had in his dissenting minute opposed the second part of the Bill. Unless the 
working classes had the legal right to strike, how were they to make their 
grievances felt by an unsympathetic capitalist or by Government. He would not 
deprive even a scavenger of the elementary right to strike. 

Mr. Thakurdas Bhargava characterised the Bill as a political measure and 

2. genuine trades disputes bill. He was surprised to find Government opposed 
even to its circulation. 


Mr. Ranga Iyer agreed with Mr. Bhargava and said that the Bill should be 
consigned to the waste-paper basket as it was an attack on labour which was 
gaming strength all over the world. 


Mr. M. K. Acharya referred to the improvements made in the Select 
Committee in order to make the Bill more acceptable and urged the Opposition 
and la^ur lexers to pass the measure and bring in an amending bill, if neces- 
sary, after gaming expenence of the working of the Bill. 

Considered^ the Bill to be an invasion on individual 
rtgEts and af ter a cntical analysis of its clauses dismissed the Bill as reactionary. 

of tW Tiin re-circulation 

a House to co-operate with the Government when 

(A voice: What is 
^ Congress leaders 

feoffla XAbonr m India, (Laughter and applause). 
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Mr. Kelkar^ he said, had accused Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas of in- 
difference. Mr. Fazal Rahinituliah contended that Sir Purshotamdas was a busy 
man and could not ^vait the Congress obstruction prolonged the Assembly 

session. It was the Bombay commercial community whi:h urged the Government 
to forward this piece of legislation. 

Sir Purshotamdas had advocated the passage of the Bill during the last session 
of the Assembly. Any changes which the House considered necessary in the Bill 
could be made during the consideration of the clauses. 

Mr. K. C. Rov, speaking as one of the signatories to the Select Committee’s 
repOit, said tliat the Bill was amended with three principles in view, namely, the better- 
ment of labour, the betterment of industry, and the betterment of society. The 
select Committee had impioved the B’il considerably and had deliberately stated 
that there was no case for a re-publication of the Bill. No minute of dissent either 
suggested re-circulation, nor had any newspaper or public organisation made this 
suggeslicn. Why not, he asked, have the Bill to lay the foundation of a proper 
Trade Union Movement in India ? There would be time enough to improve the 
Bill, the life of which was limited to five years. 

Mr. Roy said he was responsible for the inclusion of lawyers in the proposed 
court of inquiry. Mr. Roy paiticuiarly approved of the clause dealing with 
public utility services and felt that the Bill w'oiild have been incomplete without this 
provision and without making strikes and lock-outs illegal. 

He referred to the views expressed on the Bill by the Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce and said that the Assembly would have a chance to change the clau 
ses of the Bill by amendments The bill, according to him, was a beneficial measure. 
He was sure that Sir B. N Mitra would not have been the author of the Bill if it hit 
Labour (Applause). 

Mr. Nilkanta Das felt that capitalists had come out with the truth when 
Mr. Fazal Rahimatullah said that the object of the Bill was to stop the exploitation of 
labour by the Congress, It has been the policy of the Government, he said, to 
keep the people half-starved, so that they could nev^er think of Swaraj. The basic 
principle of Indian life was, therefore, the struggle for Swaraj and it w'as idle to 
talk that they could have water-tight compartments for politics and labour. What 
they should stop was the economic exploitation of Labour which was in progress 
in the country. 

Sir B. N. Mitra said that there was not much substance in most of the opposi- 
tion speeches. He regietted that the House had adopted ilie unusual course of a 
dilatory motion after the principles of the bill have been accepted and in the face 
of the unanimous recommendations of the Select Committee that the Bill 
should not be materially altered to require recirculation. All the important 
organisations in India had e.xpressed their opinions on the Bill as a result of 
wide circulation. 

The Select Committee consisted of the representatives of all shades of opinion 
and 14 out of the 19 members, including Mr. G. D, Birla, voted for clause 15. 
Thirteen members voted for clause 16. 

Sir B, N. Mitra quoted from the League of Nations manual to show that 
there was no attempt to take away the elementatry right of the worker to strike. 
He said that the provisions incorporated in the bill were not copied from the anti--strike 
law of England alone, but of other countries of the world as well. Concluding he 
declared : Do not impute motiv'es to me. My withers are wholly wrung and I hope 
the house will vote for the consideration of the Bill. 

Dewan Chamanlal^s motion for re-circulation of the Bill was lost by 60 votes 
against 41. The motion for consideration of the Bill was carried by 59 votes 
against 4a 

Dewan ChamanLal then moved for an amendment of clause two Mefinition 
clause) that no official hnancier, director of a joint stock company ori a landholder 
should be the chairman of the arbitration board. The Law Member remarked that 
the amendment would make the clause unworkable as it was vei*y difficult to define 
individuals sought to be excluded. The amendment was rejected. The house then 
adjourned. 
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Official statement on the safety Bill. 

On the 4th APRIL, immediately after the President took the chair, Mr 
Crerar rose to make a statement on the Public safety Bill. He said : — 

“You drew the attention, Sir, of Government last Tuesday to certain difficul- 
ties which you felt in connection with the further discussion in this house of the 
Public Safety Bill. I understand your difficulty, put shortly is that, the case for 
the Bill and "the case for the prosecution in the Meerut conspiracy case are substanti- 
ally the same. Therefore, it is not possible to argue the case for the Bill without, 
arguing the case for the prosecution and making statements which are likely to 
prejudice the trial. 

“You also suggested, if I understand you aright, that apart from the actual dis- 
cussion in the House, if the House accepts the Bill it will prejudice the trial. You 
doubt whether, in these circumstances, in the discharge of the power that you 
conceive the Chair to posses, you can allow Government to proceed fuither with 
the Bill at this stage and you have accordingly advised Government either to 
postpone the Bill till the conclusion of the Meerut tiial or withdraw the Meerut case 
and then proceed with the Bill. 

“Government have given their very careful consideration to these views. It 
appears to them that they rest, in part, on a misunderstanding of the facts and, in 
part, on a misconception of the powers conferred upon the President by the rules 
and standing order of this chamber. 

“With regard to the first point, Government in the discharge of their responsi- 
bilities, are entitled to ask this House to entrust them with certain powers. For 
this purpose they do not require to refer to any detailed allegations which will be 
for the adjudication of the court and they are of opinion that nothing need be said 
which wMuld prejudice the matter which is before the Meerut court, namely whether 
the 51 accused persons, or any them, have entered into a conspiracy to deprive 
the King-Emperor of his sovereignty of Biitish India. 

“The piinciple of the Bill has already been subjected to a most comprehensive 
discussion in two sessions and has recently been affirmed by the House by a substantial 
majority. The primary matter now before the House is the consideration of the 
changes of detail made by the Select Committee in respect of the adequacy or 
reasonableness of the powers to be conferred and amendments of which Hon. 
Members have given notice. It does not appear to Government that a discussion 
of these matters, with due regard to the observance of the rules prohibiting refer- 
ence to facts on which a judicial decision is pending, need not cause any inconveni- 
ence to the House of embarrassment to the Chair in maintaining the rule. 

“This view is leinforced by the fact that you, Sii, found no occasion, when the 
Law’ Member moved on march 28 last that the Bill, as repoited by the Select Com- 
mittee, be taken into consideration, to object to anything that was then said on 
behalf of Government on the ground that it infringed the provisions of Standing 
Order 29. 

*^The point, however, to which Government attach the greatest importance is 
that, in their opinion, neither the legislative rules nor the standing order center on 
the Pr^ident the pow’ers, which you apparently claim, of refusing to allow further 
discussion of the Bill on the grounds suggested. Rules, 8, 12 and 23, on which you 
app^r to rely, do not relate to the discussion of Bills or of their contents being 
restricted but to questions, resolutions and motions for adjournment. 

“In the case of a Bill, the relevant powers of the President in the matter of 
debate are contained in Standing Order 29. It is his duty to see that the directions 
laid down therein are observed. The pow’er vested in him is to be exercised for the 
control of individual members w’hile speaking and cannot be employed for the pur- 
pose of preventing G >vemment business from being transacted. 

“As I have already indicated Government will give every assistance to the Presi- 
<ient in ensuring that, on their part, the rule which prohibits reference to matters of 
€act» on which the judicial decision is pending, is not violated and they have every 
cxMaSdeaiceHhat you will be able to regulate the debate in accordance With the rules 
of Hotsse, 
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“But they muit repeat that, in their opinion, no rule of standing order of this 
chamber authorises the I’lesldent to decide whether Government should or should 
not be allowed to proceed with the -‘legislation which it desires to submit for the 
consideration of this House in a case where all the requirements of the rules and 
standing ordeis prelim. nary to the moving of a motion have been fulfilled, as they 
have been in respect of this Bill, and must make it plain that Government would re- 
gard any such claim as incompatible with the undoubted discretion of Government 
under the constitution to decide what legislation they shall ask the House to pass, 
and when and the equally undoubted right of this House to decide whether it will 
discuss and pass the legislation so placed before it. 

“The House is now seized of the Dill and I submit that it is beyond the powe^ls 
of the Chair to withhold the Bill from consideration. In the circumstance you wilf 
understand that Government regret to hnd themselves unable to accept either of 
the alternative suggestions you put before them. They regard the passing of the 
Bill as a matter of urgent importance to enable them to fulhl their responsibilities 
for the government of the country and they could not contemplate the withdrawal of 
the criminal case, the decision of which they regard as essential in public interest. 

“The submission of Government, therefore, is that in accordance with the rules 
of the house you should direct the House to proceed, as soon as may be, with the 
consideration of the Liiblic Safely Bill”. 

Pandit Matilal Nehru, supported by Sir Daicy Lindsay and Pandit Malaviya 
wanted time to consider the long and learned statement ol the Home Member and 
express their vie-AS before the Piesident gave his ruling. 

The President agieed with the party leaders and asked the tlonie Member 
to diculate copies of his statement so as to enable the President to give his consi- 
dered opinion. 

Mr. Crerar promised to ciiculate copies to the leaders and said : — 

In that case I would make the request that, when you announce your conclu- 
sions, you will give me an opportunity of making a further statement as to the 
position of the Government. 

The President remarked : The Chair will have to consider that. 

The Trades Disputes Bill. 

The Trades Disputes Bill was then further discussed clause by clause. The 
definition of public utility service had been reached when Dewan Chamanial 
wanted to deal with it along with Clause 15. He, therefore, wanted Clause 15 to be 
taken up first. 

Sir B. N. Mitra opposed the demand as he considered the disposal of Clause 
2 to be an essential preliminary disposal of the latter clauses. 

Messrs. Srinivasa Iyengar and Ramaswami Iyengar maintained that the inter- 
pretation of these clauses should be taken up after the substantial clauses had been 
passed. The President allowed Clause 15 to be taken up. 

Mr, V. V. JoGlAH criticised the measure as being far wider than it should have 
been. 

pEWAN Chamanlal moved for deletion of clause 15 of the Bill. He described 
the Bill as “a panicky piece of legislation”. He held that the clause under discus- 
sion would take away the w'orkers* right to strike. It was not, he said, practical 
politics to have a law which they could not enforce, for besides the penal clauses, 
Government, he thought, could not find accommodation in prison for the large 
number of p^ple who may break the law. 

Lastly it was idle, in his opinion, to talk that they could find trained men to 
run any public utility service within 15 days of a strike. If the Government, he 
said, want^ to copy the English anti-strike legislation they should first have relief 
measures like Maternity Benefit, Old age Pensions and Unemployment Doles. 

Mr. T. a. Chalmers was of opinion that clause 15 was entirely for the pro- 
tection of the public. He knew cases ■where the public, as a whole, were willing to 
forego some of their privileges if they were for general good. In this case they 
were asking the House to deprive some of the public of some of their rights in the 
interests of sociey as a whole. Mr, Chalmers apj>ealed to the Government to see 
that no undue hardship was indicted on the workmen. 
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Col. H. a. J. Gidney told the House that he had been opposing the penal clauses 

of the Bi'll from the beginning, but the fact that the Railwaymen’s Federation had 
elected two Communists as their life presidents and got the Federation affiliated 
to the Communist International had made him change his mind. 

Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar felt it useless to penalise workers after they had 
gone" on strike and done the necessary mischief. In his view it was not fair on the 
part of the Government to legislate for forced labour in the country. He sugges- 
ted that the penal clauses of the Bill should be held over till the Government had 
sufficient experience of the Bill. i - mi , 

Mr. J. K. MUNSHI thought that the clause wiB make strikes impossible, for the 
moment the workmen gave 1 $ days’ notice to their employer, the employer could 
retaliate by giving counter notice of a lock-out 

Mian Shah Nawaz opposed the amendment He held that a private right 

should not be used to inconvenience the public. 

Mr. M. S. AnEY said that the difficulties of the employer were the opportunities 
of the workmen and inconvenience to the public which resulted in public sympathy 
which in its turn was instrumental in bringing about a settlement advantageous to 

Labour. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay could not understand “this howl against clause 15” which 
to him was not more penal than the clause in the Post Office Act. How had, he 
asked, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, a Member of the Bombay Corporation, forgotten 
that Bombay sweepers had the same penal provisions against them. 

Pandit Thakurdas Bhargava said that no cause was made out for depriv- 
ing the workmen of the right to strike. He agreed that some such provision as 
provided in clause 15 was necessary in public utility services. ^ In the absence 
of other provisions found in the laws of other countries in the Bill, clause 15 was 
unacceptable to him. 

Sir B. N. Mitra pointed that there rvere two cases in which penal provisions 
contained in the municipal laws 'w ere utilised. He had already shown that there 
was no inherent right to strike. The right to cease work was inherent in the right 
to work. But the right to strike was not inherent. [Colonel Gidney : Don’t 
they cease work when they strike ? ] 

Sir B. N. Mitra. The right to strike is denied to workers in public utility servi- 
ces in other countries. The only way in which workmen could improve their 
condition was to secure the goodwill of the society by their good behaviour 
towards it. 

Dewan Chamanlal’s motion for deletion of clause 1 5 from the Bill was lost by 
38 votes against 55. 

DEWAN Chamanlal next moved for the deletion of clause 16 of the Bill, He 
said that the clause was intended to make general and sympathetic strikes illegal. 
Legislation preventing such strikes, which was passed in England, had been regard- 
ed as the most deadly weapon in the hands of employers. 

Dealing with sympathetic strikes, Dewan Chamanlal said that Government did 
not realise that modern industry could not be shut up in water-tight compartments. 
One industry, say coal, was intei -dependent on another industry like railway, though 
legally both were independent of each other. Now if there was a strike in coal 
industry, and a sympathetic strike in Railways — carriers of coal — will it be, he 
asked, legal ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : Yes, if the strike satisfied the conditions of the Bill. 

Dewan ( hamanlal ; But that is not equitable. 

He held that the Government had not considered the serious consequences of 
one day’s general strike. He reminded the House that a similar legislation against 
sympadietic strikes was attempted in England. What was the result ? The Govern- 
Eient had to give in. He warned the House that the Bill wall not prevent strikes, or 
bring in an era of industrial peace but will, in his opinion, only lead to an unprece- 
dcsitod and an undreamt of trouble in industry. The speaker said that much was 
said ia the Assembly yesterday, that Government were anxious to stop labour from 
bdsg exploited by politicians. He challenged any one to show that during th 
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last nine years a single strike was instigated by any politician to serve his own 
ends. On the other hand, those vho profess great sympathy with labour and wish to 
guard it against political exploitation, were daily exploiting it for their own selfish 
ends. Strikes and direct action w’ere the sanction behind the workmen's demands 
and by the Bill Government wished to take away that right from labour. 

“There was no greater slavery than to compel a man to work against his will’ 
Every worker had a right to coerce the Government if they w^-re in the wrong and 
if his grievances were not redressed. 

“When the Central Moslem group could coerce the Govemment occasionally 
by I ef using votes, when even the nominated members of the Assembly could coerce 
the Government by withhclding help from Government, why should not Government 
officials coerce the Government ? “If the Law Member could not define yesterday 
who a landowner was, how much more difficult it should be to define the vague ex- 
pression, ‘severe, prolonged general hardshiph'’ 

At this stage the President adjourned the House. He informed the House that 
the Assembly’s views on Mr. Crerar’s statement regarding the Public Safety Bill will 
be heard to-morrow before the debate on the Trades Disputes Bill will be resumed. 

The Safety Bill Controversy. 

On the APRIL Mr. Crerar asked the precise points on which the opinions 
of members were being invited by the Chair over the Public Safety Bill controversy. 
There were two conceivable points. Firstly, whether the discussion on the bill 
should be proceeded with. This should normally be disposed of on Mr. Jogiah’s 
motion so that the only point arising for opinion was the powder of the Chair and 
he hoped the discussion would be limited to that. 

The President said he w^anted opinions on two points. Firstly, whether it was 
possible to have a real and reasonable debate on the motion made by the Law 
Member in connection with the Bill in view of the pending prosecutions. 

The President called upon Pandit Motilal Nehru to initiate the discussion. 

Pandit Motilal Nehru who was cheered by the Opposition benches, 
upheld the Presidents’ contention against the progress of the Bill till the Meerut 
case xvas concluded. He went into an elaborate examination of the rules and 
standing orders and contended that the President was the sole judge of w^hat was 
reasonable debate and no Government measures could be an exception to the gene- 
ral rule that there should be no infringement of the right of reasonable debate. 
The Standing Orders clearly showed that 

The House could not adduce arguments either in favour of or against the Bill 
without infringing the rule that matters w’hich were sub-judice should not be brought 
into debate. The present was such a case. Here was a measure which was 
affected by the very disability which was attached to the speeches of members and it 
was impossible to discuss the Bill without discussing the merits of the Meerut con- 
spiracy case. The cardinal points in that case were the existence of an 
organisation in Russia called the Communist International which aimed at an armed 
revolution and the overthrow of the existing forms of Government and, secondly, that 
the Communist international was carrying on propaganda through some agencies, 
which were mentioned, in order to fulfil that aim. Both these points were challenged 
and both these formed the basis of the charge in the Meerut case and the 
case of Government for passing the Bill. 

Hence, speaking on behalf of the entire Opposition, Pandit Motilal contended 
that the ifill could not be proceeded with when the Meerut case was pending 
and, therefore, supported the President’s contention that further progress was not 
possible. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay, Leader of the European Group, while appreciating the 
fears of Pandit Motilal that the debate might be muzzled, protested strongly against 
the President’s statement which would set him up as a dictator and take away from 
the House its right to give judgment on the Bill. He held that the president could 
not anticipate the character of the debate and, even if no debate was possible, he 
must leave the House to determine its course of action and not arbitarily deprive 
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the House of its rights. He hoped the President would show continued wisdom 
by giving a ruling in favour of Government. 

Sir ZULriKAKALi Khan, leader of the Central Moslem Block, endorsed Sir 
Darcy Lindsay^s view and warned the President against a misuse of his power. If 
the debate was not allowed according to the democratic constitutions of the world 
its effect wmuld be to curtail the liberty of members of the House and to strangle 
the debate arbitrarily. 

IMr. M. R. Jayakar agreed with Mr. Crerar and Sir Darcy Lindsay that there 
was no standing order which gave the President pow^er to stop a debate but they 
must proceed by implication. In Standing Order 29, namely, that when it w^as 
impossible, to carry on a debate without being called to order every second 
minute, the President had the right to stop such a debate which wmuld otherw'ise 
be futile and a f tree. The President must possess those powers and would no 
doubt, exercise them w’lsely. ’ 

He maintained that out of six points involved in the Meeiut trial, four were 
indentical whth the case underlying the Public Safety Bill. Could then the debate 
take place without perilously infringing the right of real and adequate debate. 

Moreover, they being an infant body, their standing orders must be liberally 
interpreted and the Assembly must be prepared to let its liberty be regulated by the 
President. The Bill for the hist time made the fomenting of industrial and am-arian 
unrest an offence and, this point being also before the court, it w’as possible that the 
court would be influenced adversely against the accused by the proceediners of 
this bill. 


Sir B. L. Mitter, Law' Member, asked the House to follow the true spijit 
of the rules and standing ordeis. He maintained that all the arguments and facts 
for and against the Bill, had been canvassed in two previous debates and so it could 
not be argued that there had not been a reasonable debate. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar interrupted that the question was that there should 
be a reasonable^ debate on the motion before the House, namely, that the Bill as 
amended by the Select Committee be taken into consideration. 

, . y ; 1 was looking into the spirit of the expression “reasonable 

debate. ; So far as the Public Safety Bill is concerned there has been a full and 
exhaustive debate. 

A voice : What about the sixty amendments on the agenda ? 

Sir B. L. Mitter : Sir, no ne\y substance and no new’ arguments are necessary 
opposition of the Bill. Pandit Motilal has not discussed the question 
o e powers of the Chair. ^ Probably the leader of a party which is genuinely 
oppo^d to arbitrary powers will not lightely surrender even to Mr. Patel. 
1 andit Motilal ; I spent half an hour on that. 

■ Member, proceeding, admitted, amid non-ofticial applause, that thete 

might be some handicap on the House as some material upon which the Bid was 
teed was almost the same as that on which the prosecution case was pending at 
Meerut. But the facto, s for the consideration of the House was not new. .Sup- 
posr g, for instance, the ordinary law was not found sufficient to deal with a ceitain 

that law some persons were under 
became widespread and dangerous throughout 
iMd and the legHature was appoached for further powers to deal with thesitua- 

tel unte^i;e°o’d persons were unit 

‘o *e legislature the power to 

thlreW nT l"! The objection of Pandit Motilal 

would, therefore, paralyse the hands of Government and the legislature. 

I maintain that it ib the easiest thing in the world to make a one hour sneech 

^ uleretf 4 Of cr'se^ you 

t ^ debate, but that risk we take. 

*fc*£th^ arrentituftn*\l'tf'Vif^®'"’’®'' Government 

4 th“ motion *® " h- there can he 
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Sir B. L. Mitter ; I am not suggesting that for a single moment. But there 
can be a reasonable debate. 

Proceeding the Law Member affirmed that the legislative action was for the 
future while the object of the prosecution was to apply the existing law to the 
individuals involved. Danger was apprehended by the spread of Communist 
doctrines. Government wanted to guard against that. 

The Law Member^ continuing, asscited '.hat where a new point of order arose 
for which there was no express pecedent it was not for the Speaker but for the 
House to decide. 

The President : That is news to me. Will you explain ? 

The Law Member quoted a well-knoun authority on the British constitution 
regarding the powers of the Speaker in support. (Applause). The house was the 
lepository of its own procedure. 

Mr. S. Srinivas Ivengar said that he would discuss the matter as a lawyer and 
as a member of the Assembly. Sir Darcy Lindsay had, he said, complained d at 
the President was becoming the dictator of the House, but Rule 15 left it entiiely 
to the Chair 1 1 decide on every point of o.der and his decision was final. 

There had been several misconceptions during the debate on point. It had been 
assumed that in the case of Bills thei e shouid be a sepa'-ate pi ocedure adopted 
for questions, resolutions .ind motions of adjournment. The speaker quoted 
fiom Mainers Parliamentaiy Practice that the procedure must be unifoim. 

Raja ghazanfar ali, Secretary of the Independent Par y, regretted that neither 
the leader nor the deputy leader of his Party was present in the House to speak 
on the point under debate. 

The members of the Independent Party, he said, carefully considered the two 
statements and they held that the Chair was fully justified in giving a strong warning to 
the Government that the discussion on the Public Safety Bill should not rn the least 
wav prejudice the Meerrut trial. They could not come across any rule or order 
which authorised the President to take action to hold up the Bill. 

Mr. _ Jinnah had sent them a telegram this morning, which said t “Aly 
opinion is the President cannot stop further consideration of the Bill”. Raja 
Ghazanfar All hoped that the President would reconsider his statement wl ich was 
a mere advice and use his powers under Standing Order 29 to regulate the debate. 
He assured the Chair of his Party’s anxiety to maintain the dignity of the 
Chair. 

The President then called upon Mr, Crerar to sum up the discussion, 

I^Ir. Crerar appealed to the President not to take a couise which would mean 
an invasion of the responsibilities of the Government and a very serious invasion 
of the privileges of the members of the House. 

If the view was taken that in no circumstances should this house be asked to 

legislate on matters whi-:h was for the time being sub judice, then the Govern ment 
of this country and of this legislature would be deprived of the means of carrying 
out one of the gieatest and most fundamental responsibilities, namely, the respon- 
siblity of maintaining public security. The defence of the Realm Act and the 
Protection of Propeity and Person Act of 1881 were pased in Parliament when 
matters that weie covered by these were before the courts. 

Dewan Chamanlal then resumed liis speech on the amendment of the trades 
Dispute Bill after which the House adjourned. 


OFFICIAL DISCOURTESY TO PRESIDENT 

^ I" absence of Mr. Crerar, 

want^ frorn tte Chair a mlmg regarding the Public Safety Bill to enable Govern- 
ment to settle their business for the next week. 

The PrMident wanted to know what business they liad for the next week as 
(.overnment had not approached him on the subject. 

the remJninv suggested that the House should sit from Monday next until 

n- ^ concluded. He pointed out that the 

wifjt J^>sputes Bill shU remained to be disposed of and the Council of State 
had yet to consider it. There was the posabiiity of amendments being made ip 
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the Council of State and the Trades Disputes Bill would not become law unless 
it was passed by both the Houses. The Assembly should in any case, remain 
in session until it was known how’ the Bill fared in the Council of State. But how 
long the Assembly would have to sit next week depended on the President’s 
ruling about the Safety Bill. 

The President ; That means that the House will be kept going till Thursday 
nent. Is that the position of Government ? 

Sir B. N. Mitra : That looks probable at the least. 

The President asked the Assembly whether it was willing to sit till Thursday. 

Mr. Srinivasa Iyengar left it to the Chair to decide whether the Assembly 
should be de'ained for any length of time for the purpose of such nebulous and 
theoretical Government business as might come up. 

Mr. Rangaswami Iyengar reminded the Assembly of Mr. Crerar’s last 
statement on the subject that the only Government business was the Trades Dis- 
putes Bill and the Public Safety Bill. He did not see why there should be 
something else next week. There was not the slightest chance of the Council of 
State making any amendment to the Trades Disputes Bill. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay agreed with Government that it was not proper for the 
Assembly to be dissolved before the Council of State had finally disposed of 
such matters as were referred to it from this House. On behalf of the European 
Group he urged the President to give his ruling regarding the Safety Bill at once. 
He had cancelled his passage to England in order to remain and help the Chair, 
being one of the panel of Chairmen, with such assistance as he might render. 

The President : The Chair is obliged to the hon. member. 


It would be convenient for members to know the President’s decision at the 
earliest possible moment. “We have been good friends all the time and I do 
intensely dislike lobby gossip and newspaper reports to the effect. 

The President. This is all irrelevant. 

Sir Darcy Lindsay : The gossip is that you would defer your ruling until all 
the business of the House comes to an end. 

The President remarked something which could not be heard in the Press 
Gallery. 

The President : In all fairness the House will recognise that Government 
should tell the Chair what their plans are regarding Government business in order 
to enable the Chair to make up its mind. 

Sir B, N. Mitra : It is hardly fair to ask Government to make any state- 
ment in the e\^ent of something hypothetical happening regarding the state of 
business next week. Mr. Crerar’s previous statement clearly was that Govern- 
ment wants to continue until the whole of business is completely disposed of. It 
is not known when the Trades Disputes Bill will be disposed of in the Council of 
State. The next point is that Government cannot make any statement regardino- 
other business or on matters arising out of that business until they are in a 
position definitely to know your ruling. 

Mr. M. Keane referred to the fact that the motion that the Public Safety 
Bill be taken into consideration had not been disposed of, as was required under 
Section 63, Government of India Act, which laid down that any motion put 
from the Chair must be decided by a majority of the House. ^ 

The President : Mr. Keane, who is an ex-President of the United Provinces 
Council, knows that so often do we propose questions from the Chair and points 
of order are raised and the original section is ruled out of order. Now in view 
of the fact that Government are not prepared to show to the Chair the courtesv 
of disclosing what their plans are, I refrain from giving my ruling. ^ 

The Assembly then proceeded with the Trades Disputes BilL* 


Trades EHsputes Bill. 

Pandit Thakuedas Bhargava, concluding his speech, held that the clause 
arioea Government with powers which made every strike illegal. 

replying to the debate, felt that the lengthy strike soeeches 

fef file of tbe anienlment tyer? to no purpose and had only reLkeT in a 

• * ^ 
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waste of public money by prolonging the sittings of the House. 

The Bill was only for fiv^e years and could be revised if it was then found 
unworkable or defective. The Opposition had failed to realise the real object 
of Clause 16. In no way could it be described as slave legislation. Even the 
International Labour Odice had held that labour did not possess the right to 
strike under all circumstances. 

Sir B. N. Mitra appealed to the Opposition to help workmen to organise 
small units of trade unions under one employer meant ultimately to be linked 
to one big trade union. The clause under discussion in a way attempted to 
thwart that upward mov^ement of trade unionism. 

He agreed with Colonel Gidney that one day’s general strike was not made 
illegal under the Bill as it was held it would not cause general and acute in- 
convenience to the public. 

The House rejected the amendment and accepted the original clause by 65 
votes to 42. The Hjuse then adjourned. 

On the 8 th APRIL. Mian Shah Nawaz, Col. Crawford and Mr. Acharya 
supported the third reading of the Bill. 

Mian Shah Nawaz felt that the Bill did not touch labour strikes at all unless 
they satisfied the condition that they were for an object other than a trade dispute 
and were calculated to inflict prolonged hardship on the public. The speaker held 
that Government had a right to penalise strikes in the public utility services in 
order to see that trade and industry did not suddenly close down. 

Col. Crawford thought that the condition of labour in India vastly differed from 
that in the West. He personally would have welcomed a Labour Research 
Bureau instead of the proposed legislation with a view to find out the means of 
securing industrial peace. The legislation now before the House will also 
meet the case to some extent The Speaker strongly urged that as Government 
had imposed restrictions on Labour, they should also see that their conditions of 
service were satisfactory. In conclusion, the Colonel regretted that Labour did 
not represent their case before the Simon Commission for increased representa- 
tion in the Legislature and it fell to the Europeans in the country to advocate 
their cause. 

Mr. Acharya held that the whole Bill was not condemned by the Opposition 
and in rejecting the Bill as a whole now, the House will reject also the bene- 
ficial clauses. Strikes in industries were not every day phenomena and he felt 
he Bill, in spite of the penal clauses, was in the interests of the country and labourt 
t Mr. Fazal RahimtuIIah, representing capitalist interests, opposed the bilL 
(Congress cheers). He said that the division on his amendment to penalise picketing 
revealed four things : Firstly, the Swarajists could walk into the Government 
lobby ; Secondly, that Government could deliberately create a division between 
Labour and Capital. Thirdly, there was no united action between the Provincial and 
Central Governments. F ourthly, such a Government could not be trusted with the 
powers the Bill conferred. 

Mr. Chalmers : You can’t trust Government which walks into the Swarajist 
lobby ? (Laughter). 

The speaker challenged the authority of the Industries Member to give any 
promise in the Select Committee against the adoption of picketing without taking 
the decision of the House. He regretted that Mr. AlHson voted against his amend- 
ment, which vote was opposed to the view of the Bombay Government, Mr. 
Webb's neutrality was more to the speaker’s liking. Finally he hoj^d the Govem- 
m^t would reconsider the position and get the amendment passed in the Council 
of State as even now it was not too late. 

Colonel Gidney supported Mr. RahimtuIIah's point and held that the 
amendment against picketing was the nucleus of the Bill and anticipated the 
possibility of the Council of State making this change and the Bill returning to 
the Assembly with the amendment without which there would be no check to 
politicians exploiting Labour Unions. 

Sir Bhupendra Nath Mitra replying on the debate emphasised that in no 
country, except Esthonia, was the inherent or absolute right of workers to strike 


34 
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admitted. The Bill had been limited to five years because there might be a 
change in the constitution in the meanwhile and any new body which might be 
more representative should be given the opportunity of reconsidering this 
Legislation. Sir B. N. Mitra continuing said that he felt sure that Dewan Chamanlal 
would be the last person to incite a strike calculated to inflict general and prolonged 
hardship upon the community. ° 

Referring to Mr. Fazal Rahimtullah^s and other^s criticisms of Government 
for not moving amendments or supporting amendments he said that this would be 
against the spirit of compromise arrived at in the Select Committee. 

_ The Bombay Government supported the suggestion of a provision against 
I»cketing because it was thought that an opinion, which first emanated from the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber of Bombay, might find support but “let it not be 
forgotten that Sir Purushottamdas Thakurdas, the representative of the Chambpr 
himself decided not to pursue the matter in the Select Committee. ’ 

Sir B. N. Mitra affirmed that the Bill was in the interests of Labour for the 
welfare of the community and the development of Trade Unions and w'as not a 

tragedy as described by Uewan Chamanlal. The House then divided and the Bill 
was passed by 56 votes to 38. 


nouse Shocked by Bombs. 

When the Trades Disputes Bill had been passed and President Patel go 
up to give his ruling on the Public Safety Bill, two bombs fell from the galled 

Sir George Schuster. The House dispersed at once in panic 
Sir John Simon was p the President’s gallery when the bombs fell. Sir Geore 
Schuler, Sir Lomanji Dalai, Messrs Raghavendra Rao and Shanker Rao were 
injured Sir Bomanji Dalai seriously. . 

Three Government benches were entirely torn to pieces Mr S N Rnv 

deputy secretary, Indian Committee, who was sitting in the officers’ gallery w/ 
also hit and his hands bled profusely. gducry, wa, 

K ‘Hindustan Socialist Republican Army notice’ ii^ned 

by Balraj, Commander in Chief’, was also thrown along with the bombs. ^ 

Two men were arrested, Batukeswara Dutt from Bengal domirilprl i*n 

ssfSiV r.3. foXoii;?’ 

dcfe^el were exaLinJd 

mvesbgated under sec. 307, I. P. C., for alleged attempted murder^* 

Ddhi f^tT:tatioSThiirBhrgi7sfngh"irs 

in Chandni Chawki Old Delhi ^ ^ P°*>ce station 


President’s Ruling on Safety Bin. 

The Chamber strongly guarded when the Assembly met on the rr/A ^Pi?rr 
Before giving his ruling on the PuhhV nui .v ^ j APRIL' 

to MonWs bomb outragfand unretlrv^^^^^^ President made a reference 
pathy with those who had received injuries. ^ condemned it and expressed sym- 

was JcLneng?to She S and onSer^ifed t." Government’s statement 
ffi quoting his authority, had left out r, authority. The Law Member, 
entirely within the discretion of the Chair matter was 

House or not. He was con^nced than no lhl".^^ Pk,‘ “ of 

^ ^dency of the trial and any debacle In Tfnifd°pr^^i!^ during 

be a fraud and a farce. The President claimpri .. “?^®'o^f*®,o‘’^'^“™stances would 

feftience over the extent and course of Tern'cla?* the Speaker exercised direct 
powers, diongh not expressly given were fhl t* 'k potion m the House. The 

any case, the Chair had inhere^n ®pow 4 r and expro?=..^^ implication and analogy. In 

power ana exercised sach power last year in the 
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case of the Reserve Bank Bill. Therefore, he ruled the Bill out. In his statement 
President Patel said : — 

“As a rule I have refrained from offering advice to Government in any 
matter unless they themselves sought it. Butin this particular case I did so in 
order to avoid a conflict between the powers of the Chair and the right of 
Government. It is a matter of regret to me that Government could not see their 
way to accept the advice offered, and a conflict has thus become unavoidable. 

“Such a conflict is bound to arise under a constitution like ours, particularly 
where the Chair considers it its duty to interpret the rules and orders of the 
House with a \new to prevent the powers belonging to this House passing into 
the hands of the administration. 

“Speaker Onslow is reported frequently to have observed that it 
was a maxim he had often heard when he was a young man from old and 
experienced Members, that nothing tended to throw more power into the 
hands of the administration and those who acted with the majority of the 
House of Commons than neglect of, or departure from, these rules, that from 
the procedure, as instituted by our ancestors, opeiated as a check and control on 
the actions of the Ministers, and that they were in many instances a shelter and 
protection to minorities against the attempts of those in power. 

“Situated as we are in this country, the wonder is that a conflict did not 
come earlier, thanks partly to the intervention of Lord Irwin from time to time. 

“Government claim that they have an undoubted right under the constitution 
to decide what legislation they shall ask the House to pass and when That is 
no doubt true within prescribed limits, but it must not be forgotten that the 
Speaker exerts * direct influence upon the course and extent of legislative action, 

“This is what Redlich at page 142, column 2, says : But the most importan 
funcdon discharged by him (the Speaker), that which gives him his chief political 
influence, is that of being the sole and final judge of whether any motion or 
amendment is in order or not. By virtue of the traditional and incomparable 
authority which is conceded him by all parties in the House, immense power is 
thus placed in his hands, and under certain circumstances he may exert a direct 
influence upon the extent of legislative action.” 

‘It will thus be seen that the claim made by Government has its own 
limitations- Sir Darcy Lindsay, the leader of the European Group, and the Law 
member Sir B. L. Mitter, contend that it is the right of the House to decide 
whether it should proceed with the Safety Bill or not. Both dispute the right 
of the Chair to give any ruling on the question whether, assuming that a real 
debate is impossible, the motion is in order or not. 

“The Law Member further contends that the Chair is bound to leave the 
decision on this point of order in the hands of the House, and quotes as his 
authority page 145, volume second, Redlich ; but he does not complete the 
quotation and leaves out the following : But it is entirely in the Speakers 
discretion whether, and when, to call for the decision of the House. If he deems 
it unnecessary to do so, his ruling is final. 

“It is quite clear from this that the Speaker is under no obligation to 
leave the decision of a question like this in the hands of the House. In fact, 
it did at one time occur to me as a possible course to adopt, but when 
I heard the statement made on behalf of Government— a statement which, 

I must confess, is calculated to undermine the authority of the Chair and 
acnotints to a direct challenge of its powers —and when I heard, the other 
day, the amaring remarks of the leader of the European Group that by the 
exercise of my undoubted right to give my ruling on a point of order, I would be 
assuming the position of a dictator, or usurper : ) thought to myself that in 

yielding to such arguments I would be shirking my responsibility. 

“But there is another and a more serious abjection to the proposal. Assuming 
that 1 left the decision of the point of order to the House, and the House 
decided that it be proceeded with, the Chair would be bound, in that cas^ to 
put the question without any debate, if it was found that a debate was impossible. 
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This course would deprive the minority of their right of reasonable debate which 

it is my duty to protect. , 

“I understood the Leader of the House the other aay to claim that Govern- 
ment were entitled to ask the Chair to put a motion to the vote of the House 
although there was no debate as none was possible. I was, however, much relieved 
when I heard the reply of the Law Member, on^ behalf of Government, to the 
question which I put to him during the course of his speech. 

‘T asked him whether Government claimed that they were entitled to ask 
the Chair to put a motion although there might be no debate on it because a 
debate w’as not possble. The reply of the Law Member was : I am not sugges- 
ting that for a moment, but my submission is this, that if it is capable of reason- 
able de'.mtC: then I presume it will be your duty to put the question before the 
House. 

*T am in entire agreement with the view expressed by the Law Member, 
My difficulty is that I am not satisfied that, in the circumstances of the case, any 
real or reasonable debate is possible on this motion. On the contrary, the 
speeches that I heard the other day have confirmed me in the view I had ex- 
pressed in my statement, that no real debate was possible without repeated 
reference to any discussion of a matter sub judice and that matters sub judic& 
were the only vital matters relevant to this debate. 

“Indeed, the Law Member admitted in his speech the other day that we 
might be handicapped at the present moment, for Standing Order 29 came in the 
way. He further said that he was not disputing the fact that there might be 
certain common factors between the Meerut case and the grounds upon which 
this Bill w'as framed, 

“One has only to read the speeches of the Leader of the House on the Public 
Safety Bill, made from time to time, and compare them with the allegation 
made in the complaint against the 31 accused, to be convinced that the funda- 
mental basis of both is identical. The logical result will be that no debate could 
take place on the motion in question and on the large number of amendments 
which have been tabled, and also on the motion that the Bill be passed. I would 
have to put all those questions without any debate and secure the passage of 
the Bill. 

“Such a course is unthinkable and would be a gross abuse of the forms and 
procedure of the House. It has been suggested to me that I should allow the 
debate on this motion to proceed, and if it was found that a real debate was 
impossible, I should then consider whether I should not exercise my right of 
declining to put the question, instead of ruling the motion out of order at 
this stage. 

“Although this suggestion has not been seriously pressed, either by the 
Government or any of the speakers on the point of order, I have carefully con- 
sidered it, and am of opinion that those who still contend that a debate is possible, 
would be completely disillusioned as soon as the debate began. I have no doubt 
that I would have repeatedly to intervene and call speaker after speaker to order. 

“I would be deceiving myself, and deceiving the House, if I left any im- 
pression on the mind of anyone that I had any doubt whatever that any debate on 
any viral matter in respect of the Bill was possible. 

“I have,^ therefore, decided to reject the suggestion, the adoption of which 
would result in a pure w^aste of public time and would have all the appearance of 
a farce and a fraud. It has been contended that as the motion has already been 
made, the House is seized of the Bill and the Chair has no powder to withhold it 
from its consideration. This is a mistaken view. The point that the motion is 
out of order can he taken at any time before it is voted upon : and the Chair is 
entitled to rule it out if it is of that opinion. 

‘^*The only question that now remains to be determined is whether the motion 
is m order, or^ not. It is my duty, as President of this House, to see that it 
trajasacts its business with due regard to the forms and procedure laid down in 
t^'A^ Kules and Standing Orders governing the same ; and where no Rules or 
Orders exist, in accordance witn the accepted principles, precedents 
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and conventions that should regulate the free discussion and fair decision 
ol every question before the House. 

It is a dut\ which the President owes to the House and to ev'ery member 
thereof, and is one which he cannot share with, or delcEjate to Government or 
the Opposition, or submit to the veidict of a majority or minority in the House. 

Every matter requiring the decision of the Assembly, to quote the words of 
Standing Older 30, can only be brought forwaid by means of a question put by 
the Hesident on a motion proposed by a member. When a motion is so proposed 
by the mover, It is the right of the House to discuss it, and no derogation from, 
or infringement or, this right of reascnable debate can be permitted by the Chair 
on any ground, real or imaginary, of urgent e.xecuti\ e policy or otherwise Even 
where express provision is made by the Standing Orders, or Rules ’for the 
abridgement of this right for example, motions for closure — it is the duty of the 
President to see that they do not involve an abuse of the Rules, or Standing 
Orders, or any infringement of the right of leasonable debate. 

“It follows therefore that the President cannot put a question for the decision 
of the House without reasonable debate, or w’ithout affording the members every 
oppcjftunity for such a debate. It is obvious that to do so would be to deny to 
the House its fundamental right of free discussion, and a decision on the merits 
of the question befoie it and would constitute a negation of the very basis of 
all deiiberatiie and legislative bodies. As I have affeady pointed out, not only 
no leasonable debate but hardly any debate is possible in respect of the motion 
now before the House. 

There are, as hon ble members arc aware, certain limitations of debate which 
aie expressly laid dowm by Standing Order 29 in the interests of fair, reasonable 
within the House, as also in the larger interests of the public and State. 
The nist of these is that a member, while speaking, shall not lefer to any matter of 
fact whereon a judicial decision is pending. 

‘ I have been assured by the Leader of the House that Government on their 
side, will see no reference is made to matters sub judice in the debate on the 
motion, and I have been invited to help them in seeing that no such reference is 
made by others in exercise of their right of debate. 1 cannot but consider such 
a proposal, coming fiom a party that has by it own action in launching the 
prosecution during pendency of the Bill made debate on it impossible, as unfair 
to those members who desire to oppose the motion and disprove the case made 

m support thereof by the Home Member, and unfair also to the House which 
has to give its decision on it. 

admits that the right of reasonable debate exists, but 
contends that_ m this case it has already been exercised twice and that therefore 
further exercise of this right is superfluous. This betrays a fundamental mis* 

conception of the pi ocedure of the House and the rights of debate of members 
on motions. 

occasion 

mat a Bill IS taken into consideration — whether on a motion to refer it to a Select 

or pass the Bill as amended after consideration and the passing of 

Its clauses to discuss the case for the enactment of the Biil as a whole, and give 

thereon. I c^not, by reason of previous discussion having taken 

a -Impose on the members the obligation to vote for the motion wit^ut the 
debate they are entitled to raise. wiuiwi me 

motion out of order is not 
the President by any of the Rules or Standing Orders of 

Member goes further and says that as the 
PresKknt are creatures of a Statute, the conventions and prece- 

^ dedu^d ^v°;mnr have no application, and that such power cannot 

nrdf.r<. implication from the provisions of the Rules and Standing 

Orders. Such power, according to him, must be expressly given, but it is a matter 

Conventions and precedents of the House of Com- 
mons are being quoted repeatedly in legislative bodies in India and acted upon 

It was only last year that the Chair exercised its inherent power toTsallow 
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the introduction of an important Bill on the ground that the course proposed 
abuse of the forms and procedure of the House and violated its proprieties. 

“If the contention of the Hon^ble the Law Member is upheld and the Chair 
restricted to the powers expressly conferred on it by the Rules and Standing 
Orders of this House, the business of this House would become impossible. 

“The Leader of the House, the Law Member and the leader of the European 
Group have, in support of their contention, relied upon the proceedings of the 
House of Commons relating to the following Acts : — 

“(i) Act for the better protection of persons and property in Ireland, 1881. 

“(2) Defence of the Realm Act, passed in the early years of the recent war. 

*T have carefully studied the debates on the above measures, but am unable 
to find either that the present point of order was raised and decided, or that 
there was in fact a common basis for the prosecutions as well as the Bills before 
the House, as in the case here. I am therefore unable to derive any guidance from 
these instances for deciding the point before me. 

“For these reasons I am of opinion, although the power to rule this motion 
out of order is not expressed in so many words in any Rules and Standing Orders 
it does arise by necessary implication and analogy, and I am therefore satisfied 
that in any case the Chair has the inherent power to rule out a motion on the 
ground that it involves an abuse of the forms of procedure of this House, as this 
motion, I hold, does, I therefote rule it out of order P 

There was no demonstration on either side. The President immediately 
thereafter read to the House a communication from the Governor-General, 
summoning members to hear his address tomorrow. Some Swarajists first did 
not rise in their seats but the President asked them as a matter of courtesy to rise. 
After the communication was read, the President asked whether the Home 
Member had any statement to make. The Home Member said, ‘Not any 
in view of the Governor-General’s communication ’ After this the house 
adjourned. 


H. E. The Viceroy’s Address. 

On the I2th APRIL-, His Excellency the Viceroy delivered a most important 
address to a joint sitting of both Houses of the Indian Legislature. The Viceroy 
referred to^ the bomb outrage and to the President’s ruling, and announced his 
decision to issue an Ordinance embodying the Public Safety Bill and to secure 
the amendment of the rules to prevent the President of either House from 
interrupting normal legislative procedure. His Excellency said : 

‘T have exercised my privilege of requiring the attendance of the members 
of both Chainbers for two purposes ; the first is that 1 might have an oppor- 
tunity of associating myself, by w'hat is at once the most personal and most formal 
means open to me, with what, I know, will have been the immediate and universal 
feelings of resentment at the outrage which, four days ago, was perpetrated in 
this building. 

“It is not necessary for me to dwell upon the actual events which took place 
before the eyes of many here. We must thank the merciful protection of over- 
ruling Providence that the designs of wicked men should have been, as it seems 
so unaccountably and miraculously frustrated ; while to Sir Bomanji Dalai we 
tender our sincere sympathy mingled, as it may happily be, with gratitude that 
he and the others were spared even graver injury. With the acts committed the 
law can be left to deal ; but there aie certain general reflections that may perhaps 
rightly find expression at such a time as this. 

“Throughout history men have been tempted to seek the promotion 
of political purposes by^ resort to crime, though they may result in the 
destruction of a few individual liv'es. ^ Such efibrts are foredoomed to failure 
because th^e is a fundamental and instinctive reason which leads ordinaiw 
men everywhere to revolt against such attempted terrorism ; for they realise that 
s<Kl^y itself depends upon the quality of protection th?it it can guarantee to the 
hpm^t of Its constituent members and that if this guarantee were to be lightly 
ysoia^^d trodden underfoot, society would rapidly revert to the order of the 
where strength and stealth are the only abiding sources of security 
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“And if this be true of the attempts to challenge the sanctity of individual 
life, of how much more grave import, such as that which is in all our minds, 
directed against a body which, with its sister Chamber, is not only a collection of 
individuals, but stands in a collective capacity for something more significant 
and comprehensive than even the sum of ail the interests represented in it ? 

“Here we come face to face wtth a naked conflict of two contradictory philo- 
sophies. This Assembly exists as the outward symbol of that supremacy of 
reason, argument and persuation which man through the ages has been, and is 
still, concerned to establish over the elemental passions of his kind. The bomb 
stands as a cruel and hideous expression of the gospel of physical violence which, 
repudiating reason, would lecoil from no atrocity in the achievement of its 
sinister designs, it is, indeed, partly because, through the corporate person of this 
Assembly, a direct threat has thus been levelled at the whole constitutional life of 
India and everything which that life includes, that I have thought fit to summon the 
two Houses together here to-day. 

“On more than one occasion it has been the duty of Government to call 
public attention to the subversive and revolutionary schemes of which India 
is, in certain quarters, the professed objective. I have never concealed my view 
of the gravity of the danger which, if our vigilance were for a moment relaxed, 
would menace Indian society, and I would urge the hon'ble members to ponder 
long and seriously upon what li -s behind the recent incident. 

“Deeds of violence, such as that of which this Chamber has recently been the 
scene, can never be completely disentangled from the setting in which the ideas 
behind them have been nurtured. In such matters, some men have thought and 
spoken before other men resorted to extremity of action ; and dangerous words 
written, or spoken, by one man are only too frequently the poisonous seed falling 
upon the soil of another man^s perverted imagination. 

“From such roots, in due course, springs the impulse which drives human 
be ines to ruthless and shameless crime and invests it with a false halo of self- 
sacrifice ; And so, to go no further back than the last few months, India is dis- 
graced by the murder in Lahore of that young, and most promising, police officer 
Mr. Saunders, and the gailent Head Constable, Chaman Singh ; still more 
recently of a highly respected Indian Police Officer in Barisal ; and lastly by the 
outrage here which many hon’ble members were compelled to witness. 

“I do not doubt that all light thinking persons, with such an object lesson 
fresh in their memory, will be of one mind and speak with one voice in reprobation 
of such conduct ; but if there be reprobation let it be unqualifed. To condemn 
a crime in one breadth and in the next to seek excuse for it by laying the blame 
on those against whom it is directed, is no true condemnation. 

“Speaking here as the head of the Government of India, it behoves me to 
make it abundantly plain that my Government will not be deterred, by any such 
futile and insensate acts, from the discharge of its evident duty — to 'take whatever 
measures may seem to it right and necesasry for the protection of law-abiding 
citizens. In one respect, and it is vital, thte take of Government and of the legisla- 
ture is same ; that task is to secure conditions under which alone things that make 
for India's welfare and happiness may grow. Apart^ from all other considerations, 
such an event as that of last Monday cannot possibly accelerate, any more 
it hould be allowed to retard, the development of Indian institutions and the 
orderly pursuit of Indian aspirations which the true friends of India desire. 

“It IS not, by resort to force, or by belief in force, that the future can be 
assured and those who mspire and take part in such outrages are, indeed, the 
greatest enemies of India's progress. For let no man stand aside and delude 
himself into the belief that the State's security is not the affair of individual citizen. 
Once the gospel of force is admitted as a suitable means for the attempted coercion 
of Government there is no conflict of interest religious, racial or econemic, which 
it may not be sought to solve by appeal to the same tribunal. 

The second reason, for which I have required your attendance this morning, 
was to acquaint the hon ble members with decisions reached by my Govemm«it 'm 
view of the situation created by the ruling given yesterday by the President of the 
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T ■ AcQPmblv The result of that ruling is twofold. In the first place, it 

Ugislahve Ass ^ satisfied, is not m conformity 

propounds an :nte,p.eta..on 01 practical effect of the President’s 

^:th then .ntenuon In fte^seco ^ Legislature 

ruling, as " s. , „o^vers of which it conceives itself to stand in need, and 

‘to mike It impossible^ for either Chamber of the Legislature to record any decision 
^ Avernment's proposals, or to form its own judgment upon the question 
Xther ^r not it could usefully conduct its debates on these proposals, within 

the rules of the order. ... tr 4 ^ 1. x. 

•‘T fipqire to state clearly, the position of myself and my Goyernrnent oa both 
these ssuL Entertaining, as it does, no doubt as to the intention of the rules in 
ole^tioTrav Government is none the less constrained to recognise that the only 
question ray iriterpi-et within either House of the Legislature, the rules 

Mto^which it works, is Ae President of the House himself. If, therefore, the 
interpretation of the rules by the President of either House gives rise, as now, to 
a Htuation in which Government, for grave reasons is unable to acquiesce, the 
Liv course open is to secure by due authority, such amendment of the rules as 
Tnv hrnecessary to prevent any recurrence, m future, of a similar interruption m 
'"''L,?rP-dslative prLedure. W course we propose to follow without delay, 
Indln'order^ that tLre may be no misunderstanding, I will add that the broad 
nurnose of the amendment in the rules which we propose to seek will be to secure 
Aat the progress of legislation, which it is within the power of the Indian Legisla- 
.,.Ln nass° shall not be prevented by the President of either House, except m 
Hrtue of express powers to do so conferred upon him by the rules and Standing 

'^^'^‘•xjga^while and pending the possibility of further action in the Legislature 
the primary responsibility for protecting the foundations of an ordered State 
reL^and must rest, upon the Ececutive Government of which I am the head. 
Mphher I nor my Government can neglect that responsibility even though the 
technical difficulty created by the ruling, to_ which I have already referred, has 
illde it impossible to share it with the Legislature. We cannot ignore the fact 
that the men behind the revolutionary movement against which the Bill is directed 
will not stay their hands because the enactment by the Indian Legislature of 
meventive legislation postponed. With the danger in vievv and speaking with a full 
Vnnwiedse of much that can necessaiily not now be publicly disclosed, I conceive 
that it has become imperative for government to obtain the powers proposed in 

the Public Safety Bill, without fuither delay _ . „ .h r . . 

“I have accordingly decided, after a careful review of all the facts, to avail 

mvself of the authority conferred upon the Governor-General under Section 72 of 
the Government of India Act, in order to issue an Ordinance giving to the 
rovernor-Geneial-in-Council the powers in question The purpose of those powers 
as the legislature is aware is preventive. They will affect none who are content to 
emolov their libeity in this country for legitimate ends by legitimate means and the 
conWons under which they will be exercised have been the subject of very full 

and careful consideration. , , • - , . 

**I am fully conscious of the senous character of the personal decision which 

I thoueht right to take, but though the responsibility, in this particular 

matter rests upon the Governor-General alone, I have no fear that my action will 

not command the approval of that vast majority of India’s people who have faith 

in India’s future, and whose first desire is to see their country prosperous, conten- 
ted andi secure • j t jr .j • o ■ ^ ji' * 

The Asscffihly then adjourned :btne die . 



The Bombay Legislative Council. 

The hrst 1929 session of the Bombay Legislative Council began on the i8TH 
FEBRUARY 1929 with the formal opening ceiernony of the new Council House 
and address from His Excellency the Governor. At the outset His Excellency 
referred to the recent riots in the city and regretted that it should have occurred 
at the commencement of his term of office, assuring the house however that he 
himself and his Government would do all that lay in their power to remove the 
causes of these unfortunate events and to take such precautions as might be 
possible to prevent the recurrence of the incident. 

In this connection he also wanted the Council to consider the means of 
providing funds for the increase of police force. 

Referring to the financial position of the province he regretted that the 
unsatisfactory position of the recent years does not sho.v any improvement this 
year. Nation-building departments on the other hand are making ever-increas- 
ing demands for more funds, and with a revenue showing tendency to decrease 
the only source for the Government is increasing of taxation.^ 

The Hon Mr. Ali Muhammad Khan Dehlavi, President of the Council, 
presided. After swearing in of the new members of whom there were nine, 
the majority being officials, and after interpellations the Hon Mr. G. B. Pradhan, 
Finance Member introduced the budget estimates for 1929-30. The following is a 
summary : — 


Budget for 1929-30. 

The total estimate of revenue for 1929-30 in 1,524 lakhs, total expenditure 
estimated is 1,523 lakhs leaving a surplus of one lakh. The year 1928-29 opened 
with an actual balance of 318 lakhs, of which 202 lakhs was in famine fund and 
the estimated closing balance was 266 lakhs, an improvement of 15 lakhs 
which brought up the actual closing balance to 318 lakhs due to loans voted 
for famine relie’" in Sind and Gujarat not being fully distributed during^ the year. 

In estimating for the next year’s budget, it is assumed that Stamps and 
Court Fees Act would be renewed. It is also estimated that under the capital 
section of accounts, there will be a small deficit owing to the withdrawal from 
famine relief fund. The total borrowing for works next year will amount to 
433 lakhs of which 355 are for Sukkur Barrage. 23 for other irrigation works 
and 39 for other purposes. The Development Department will borrow 16 lakhs. 

Mr. Pradhan stated that the Back Bay Reclamation up to the end of 
March 1928 cost seven crores and thirty-six lakhs of which only 22 lakhs had 
been so far realised from the military authorities from the sale of recreation 
grounds. The Government now hope that block number eight of the Back 
Bay will be fit for handing over to the Military Department by next and 
Rs. 205 lakhs would be realised. The loss in the Back Bay scheme is estimated 
at more than three crores. Mr. Pradhan denounced the Meston settlement 
and was anxious to obtain a share of income-tax and super-tax collections in 
the Bombay Presidency. The industrial housing schemes also show heavy 
leases. The Finance Member said that the unfortunate losses had considerably 
curtailed the activities of other departments but the Government have to face 
facts and make provision for amortization of different debts. ^ The construction 
of the Lloyd Barrage in Sind was progressing satisfactorily. Outstanding 
debts incurred by the Presidency amounts to nearly 43 crores. 

On the 19TH. FEBRUARY Mr. Shroff moved a condolence re^lution 
sympathising with the family of Lala Lajpat Rai. The motion was unanimously 
passed after the members representing different parties and Mr, J. L. Rieu, on 
behalf of Government, had associated themselves with the resolution, 

35 
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General discussion of Budget. 

The Council then proceeded to the general discussion of the Budget, in the 
course of which it was pointed out, that, though it was showed a surplus budget, 
actually it was only a deficit budget. A complaint was made that while the 
nation-building departments were being starved, unnecessary extra expenditure 
was being incurred on the Secretariat establishment, 

Mr. Lalji Naranji, who characterised the Budget as a disappointing docu- 
ment, said that the financial outlook of the presidency was very gloomy and called 
for a complete overhauling of po icy and methods. His analysis of the root 
cause of the present chaos showed that Government’s pDlicy of engaging in 
commercial enterprises since the inception of the Reforms was mainly responsible 
for these commercial undertakings which had resulted in complete collapse of the 
financial credit of Bombay. 

On the 2 oTH. FEBRUARY the Council passed unanimously a resolution 
recording the appreciation of the House of the meritorious services rendered by 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri as India’s Ambassador to .South Africa in promoting 
good feeling and helping to solve the Indian problem on a satisfactory basis, and 
making the culture and civilisation of India better understood and appreciated 
in South Africa. 

The Swaraj Party to day did not move the adjournment of the House on the 
question of the Bombay riot. 

General debate on the budget was next resumed. Mr. Noor Mahomed (Sind) 
bitterly complained that Sind was receiving step-motherly treatment. The essential 
services and projects were being starved. Other members complained that the 
financial stringency of the Government was getting worse every year. The debate 
continued until the Council adjourned. 

On the 2 iST. FEBRUARY the President announced that Mr. K. M. Munshi’s 
motion of adjournment of the House to discuss riots and Government handling 
of the same was in order and fixed 4 p.m. for it. Mr. Hotson, Home Member 
pleaded for postponement till next week alleging that he had no time to collect 
necessary papers, being almost hourly engaged in dealing with issues arising from 
those troubles. Mr. Munshi agreed to raise the question again next week by a 
fresh notice of the adjournment motion. 

Enhanced Stamp Fees Perpetuated. 

On the 22ND. FEBRUARY the Hon’ble Mr. Pradhan introduced in the 
Council the bill to amend the Indian Stamp (Bombay Amendment) Act to seek to 
perpetuate the enhanced scale of stamp fees for revenue purposes of the Govern- 
ment. It was first put into operation for four years in 1922. Its life was extended 
for two years as financial position did not improve. Now the Government pro- 
poses to make it permanent, bringing the Act in line with similar Acts in Madras, 
Bengal and the Punjab. 

The Indian Merchants’ representative, Mr, Lalji Naranji, vehemently opposed 
the Bill as the Government had not put forward any valid ground, 'What is 
the use of sanctioning 'an increase of revenue, he asked, unless the House was 
convinced that the money sanctioned were not wasted by the Government ? 

Mr, K. F. Nariman opposing the Bill warned the Government that they 
■^uld be disillusioned if they thought that by adjusting the temperature of 
the Honse by means of newly installed weather-cooling apparatus in the new hall 
they would be able to cajole the members into acquiescence in all Govt, measures 

policies. He suggested retrenchment in Public Services as the only means 
of improving to some extent the financial condition of the Bombay Presidency. 

After further discussion the Council passed the first reading of the Bill to 
the Indian Stamps (Bombay Amendment) Act by a majority of 48 votes 

ho amend the Court Fees Act was next introduced 

when tiift Rof£i»e adjourn^. 
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Enhancement of Court Fees. 

On the 23RD. FEBRUARY the Council proceeded with the discussion of 
the bill to continue enhancement of court fees oris^inally meant for three years by 
an Act of 1^26. Several members opposed the bill on the ground that the province 
was most heavily taxed already. Mr. Hotson, Home Member, dealt with non- 
cfficial criticism and said the proposal for establishment of a civil court in 
Bombay was acceptable to Government, but for financial stringency. 

Mr. Nariman opposing the bill referred to delays and the heavy cost of 
litigation in the High Court and deplored that judges work practically for six 
months in a year and even then waste time in administrative work to the detri- 
ment and delay of litigants. 

The Finance Tvlember said that the bill only dealt with probate duties and 
fulfilled all canons of taxation and consented to have the bill extended only for 
one year. Ihough the fii st reading of the bill was carried Mr. Kale moved an 
amendment to make certain alterations and, Government objecting to the amend- 
ment, the president reserved ruling on the point till Monday. The Home Member 
then moved the second reading of the bill to establish a Small Causes Court at 
Karachi, The Council then adjourned to Monday. 

On the 25TH, FEBRUARY the President gave a ruling regarding the 
amendment moved by Rao Bahadur Kale that the Court Fees Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee. The President held the amendment to be out of order 
as it was beyond the scope of the Bill to make changes as proposed. The Bill was 
then passed. 


Karachi Small Cause Court Bill. 

Ihe Council then resumed discussion for the second reading of the Bill for 
providing a court of small causes at Karachi. The Second reading moved by 
the Home Mernber was then proceeded with. Mr. Noor Mahomed, a member from 
Hyderabad (Sind), stoutly opposed exclusion of Sub-Judges from being appointed 
Chief Judges of the Small Causes Court at Karachi. Another amendment pro- 
viding for recruitment of the Chief Judge from the Pleaders, Advocates, and 
Attorneys of sufi&cient standing, besides Sub-judges being accepted by Govern- 
ment, the second reading of the Bill w^as passed and third reading was postponed. 

Minister Mr. Jadav then moved his Bill to amend the Bombay Abkari Act for 
exercising control over Mowra Flowers for carrying out prohibition policy. The 
House then adjourned. 

Debate on the Bombay Riot. 

On the 26TH. FEBRUARY Mr. Munshi representing the Bombay University 
moved for adjournment to call attention to the recent disturbances in Bombay. 

The President, calling upon Mr. Munshi to move his adjournment motion, 
pointed out that the citizens of Bombay deplored the unfortunate events in the 
city. The citizens had maintained a spirit which he hoped would be maintained 
by the members of the Council during the debate. 

Mr. Munshi, in moving for adjournment, said that Hindu and Mahomedan 
members had come to an agreement, and had put forward certain proposals 
for a committee of three non-ofidcial members to be presided over by the Chief 
Justice of the Bombay High Court to thoroughly investigate the recent 
diaturbance. Mr. Munshi hoped the proposal would be accepted by the House 
and the Government. 

Replying to the debate, Mr, Hotson, Home Member, reviewed at great 
length the various^ phases of the disturbances, and said the total deaths num- 
beied 145? including 89 Hindus, 25 Pathans, 29 other Mahomedans, one 
European and one Farsi. The injured numbered 643. The military fired il 5 
rounds and the police 53 rounds. Seven Mahomedans and four Hindus were 
killed as a result of the firing. 

After emphasising that the riots were never directed against the Government, 
Mr, Hotson referred to the question whether the Governments action was 
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sufficiently prcmpt and whether the use of greater force at an early stage 
would have ended the riots more quickly ; and he announced that the Govern- 
ment proposed to compile a complete report dealing with every aspect of the 
disturbances from which the public would be able to judge ‘the dispositions made 
by the Government, the military and the police at various stages. He said the 
Government and their officers awaited the verdict confidently. He did not 
believe that the Government could o’- should have acted otherwise than as they 
did. Mr. Hotson pointed out that an immediate inquiry was impossible, as many 
matters would be coming up before the courts. He also warned the House of 
the danger that an inquiry would again arouse feelings of anger and hostility 
which now’ had happily quieted down. 

The Home Member added that, if after the report was published, there was 
still a feeling among responsible persons that an enquiry was necessary, the 
Government would consider the matter again. The Home Member, concluding, 
pa’d a w^arm tribute to the conduct of the police and the military in the trying 
times. The adjournment motion was carried, 6o voting for and 31 against. 

Government's Revenue Policy Criticised, 

On the 27TH. FEBRUARY the Council assembled to vote on Budget grants. 
The Government’s recent communique announcing suspension of revenue collec- 
tions in districts affected by the recent frost was disputed by Mr. Amrit Lai Seuh 
producing notices of “ mamlatdars ” orders to the contrary. Mr. Smart, Com- 
missicner. Northern Division, assured the house that fresh orders directing 
suspension of collection would be issued and the Government decided to give 
takavi and other reliefs to the agriculturists in the areas affected by the frost. 
After further discussion on a cut of five lakhs in land revenue moved yesterday 
the house adjourned* 

On the 28TH. FEBRUARY the adjournment motion which w’as to be moved 
to discuss the distress of the agriculturiits owing to the recent frost in Gujerat 
was dropped as the subject was discussed at length during the debate of five lakhs 
proposed by Mr. Bhimbhai Naik. Various speakers to-day strongly criticised 
the Government’s revenue policy. Mr. Kale suggested that Government should 
consult with the agriculturists’ representative and adopt the basis of assessment 
in the^ way suiting to the paying capacity of the poor peasants even at the risk 
of sacrificing revenues as done by the Punjab Government. 

Mr, K. F. Naiiman pointed out that high authorities like Mr. Gokhale 
and Mr. George Wingate attributed poverty of the peasants to Government’s 
revenue policy and urged removal of the Land Revenue Act from the Statute 
Book as it was an oppressive measure denying th^ peasants the right of appeal 
to the Court against the arbitrary and unjust settlement by the Revenue Officers. 
The Speaker added that as a result of this policy the last year’s Bardoli campaign 
was started and it ended by finally establishing this right to agriculturists. 

Government’s Excise Policy Condemned. 

The proposed cut of five lakhs was lost and the Council passed the total 
demand under revenue. The next grant under Excise was discussed when 
Mr. Nariman proposed a token cut of rupee one as a mark of censure against 
the excise policy of Government in general and favouritism in the matter of 
appointment in the Department in particular. The cut motion was lost. Another 
cut of Rs. 100 was moved by Mr. ]cg and discussion on this cut was in progress 
when the House rose for the day, 

^ On the iST. MARCH during the debate on excise grant, Mr. Ginwalla 
said that in a country like India where drinking was discouraged among many 
communities on religious grounds drink could easily be put down provided 
Government were really serious, 

^ the jND. march, daring the debate on the motion for a cut of Rs. loo 
on the excise demand in which the Government sustained defeat, Mr. Nariman 
made a trenchant attack on the anti-prohibition measure of the Government and 
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proved from the incidents connected with the picketing of liquor shops in 
Surat that Government were not earnest about prohibition. Mr. Nariman 
suggested the advisability of the Excise Minister attending the lectures of Pussy- 
foot Johnson, the world-renowned prohibhionist* 

The Government sustained another defeat in course of discussion on the 
excise policy which was going on for the last two days on another cut of Rs. 100 
from the excise demand. The Government member wanted to abandon the pro- 
gramme of bringing about a total prohibition in course of twenty years. 

It might be remembered that a programme for total prohibition by slow 
degrees was passed by the Council some \ears back, but it was being followed 
half-heartedly by the Government and they now instead of reducing the number 
of Hquor shops proposed an increase of same on the plea of increase of illicit disti- 
lation and consequent less of revenue. These actions of the Government were 
strongly criticised by several members culminating in lo-day’s defeat in carrying 
out the censure motion by an overwhelming majority. 

Government’s Forest Policy Criticised. 

On the 4TH, MARCH the Council discussed the forest policy of the Govern- 
ment on a token cut proposed by a non-official member. Non-official members 
favouring the motion pleaded for greater economy and for the abolition of grazing 
fees and wanted that Forest menials should be supplied with khaddar uniforms. 

The Commissioner of the Southern Division, replying to the debate, denied 
the charge of extravagance and said that Forest work needed closely-woven 
material. After four hours’ discussion, the cut wms withdrawn by the mover on 
being assured by Mr. Jadhav, the Minister in charge, that the principal complaint 
would be looked into. 

The Council then continued discussion on the budget. One cut proposed 
in the scheduled taxes was negatived, and another cut in irrigation grant was 
under discussion when the Council rose for the day. 

Grant for Water Diviner. 

On the 6TH. MARCH discsssion on Mr. J.C. Swaminarayan’s motion for 
the^ reduction of the sum for the establishment charges of the Water Diviner 
which was moved the day before was continued. It was stated that the office 
was a sinecure appointment created to patronise an individual. The Revenue 
Member maintained that the officer was doing very valuable work. The motion 
was lost by 34 votes against 30- 

Government’s Irrigation Policy Criticised. 

Criticism was next directed against the general irrigation policy of the 
Government. It was stated that irrigation projects were undertaken with an 
eye to business, and the Bombay Presidency, excluding Sind, was the most 
neglected province in the matter of irrigation facilities. 

The General Member assured the House that the works had been organised 
with the sole object of improving the economic condition of the people. The 
Government had spent Rs. ii crores on these works so far and the return 
was not Eoore than 2 per cent. 

The total demand of 12 crores under “ irrigation ” was granted. 

Bombay Riots and After. 

On the 7TH. MARCH Mr. Hotson, Home Member, made a statement 
regarding the committee of enquiry into the recent Bombay riots which was the 
subject of an adjournment motion in the House. 

Mr. Hotson stated that the Government of Bombay were willing to accede 
to the desire expressed by the House that a committee of enquiry should be 
appointed as^ sc^n as Jts composition was settled and the consent of those 

obtained. He informed the House that the Chief Justice of 
the Bombay High Court, who was asked to preside over the Committee, had 
^fused for reasons the force of which the Government fully appreciated. The 
Government hoped to secure the services of another chairman whose impartiality 
and ability would similarly command general confidence. As the names of 
Sir Ibrahim Rahimtullah and Sir Chunilal Mehta were acceptable to the House 
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they 'K ere being invited to serve on the committee. He hoped that they would 
fine !heniSel\ts alle to spare for this important public duty. 

'i he Ccrrn.ittee wouid assemble early to draw' up the programme and decide 
v.htn 'he\ shciiid take evidence and whether meetings should be held in public 
rr in camera. The terms of reference w'ould be as follows: To enquire into 
the recent d.s'uilances in BcnT'ay, their causes and origins, the course which 
the) tcok and the measures adopted by the Government to suppress them, and 
to make reccntmenc^alicns. Mr. Hotson said that in the meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment wculd prcceed with the compilation of the report which he had mentioned 
in the Council last week. It would undoubtedly assist the committee in its 
investigation. 

Grant for Oriental Translator's Office. 

Mr. J. C. Swaminarayan’s motion for a cut Rs. 8,000 in the demand for Rs. 
56,000 for the pay of 24 translators in the Oriental Translator’s office which 
was moved the previous day was discussed at great length. A section of 
noD'Cfficial members show’ed strong resentment at one of the officers of the 
Oriental Translator’s office writing articles in ‘‘The Times of India” under 
the heading Through Indian Eyes”, and it was suggested by them that some 
of those aricies were calculated to foment communal feelings. 

Mr. Hotson, the Home Member, denied, in the couise of a long speech, 
that the articles w'ere offensive, and said that the Government did not propose to 
take any action against the officer concerned under the Government Servants’ 
Conduct Rules. The motion was lost, 46 voting against and 35 for. 

Other demands for Grants. 

On the STH. MARCH Mr. Shivdasani moved a cut equivalent to the pay 
of four Commissioners of the Presidency, w’hich posts he wanted to be absolished. 

Mr. Nariman, supporting the cut, made allegations against Mr. Smart, Com- 
missioner, Northern Division, for the part alleged to have been taken by him in 
forming a loyalist Party in Panchmahals to outwit the Nationalist Party, quoting 
alleged specific instances. 

Mr. Smart challenged the authenticity of the allegations. The Home 
Member stated that if Mr. Nariman repeated the allegations outside the House 
he would be prosecuted, Mr. Nariman accepted the challenge. This cut was 
finally lost. 

On the iiTH, MARCH there were several motions for reducing the Ministers’ 
Salaries, including one by Mr. Nariman for reducing the'demand by one rupee, 
but none were moved. Mr. Nariman being absent the demands under the head 
“Administration of Justice, Jails, Police and Courts” were agreed to without 
discussion. The cut motions were not moved. 

Debate on Educational Policy. 

The Government sustained their third defeat when they opposed the motion 
for a token “ cut ” protesting against the proposed increase in school and college 
fees in the Presidency. 

Another motion for a token cut in the grant under “Education” to urge 
the removal ol Principal Findlay Shirras of the Gujerat College was eventually 
withdrawn, after the Minister of Education had assured the House that the 
relations between the Principal and the students were now very cordial. 

Mr. F. J. Ginwala, moving a third token cut, raised the question of the 
general educational policy of the Bombay Government, and strongly advocated 
the establishment of a Technological Institute at Bombay to impart technical and 
vocational education, and thus solve the problem of unemployment. 

The Education Minister, replying to the debate, said that Government were 
not able to do more than they were now doing because of financial stringency. 

The motion was eventually lost witlK)Ut a division. 

On the 12TH. MARCH Rao Bahadur Kale of Satara moved that the grant 
tiller ** Education reduced by. one rupee, and strongly criticised the 
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primary education policy of the Government, Member after member expressed 
dissatisfaction with the explanation given by the Minister of Education. 

The Finance Secretary explained that the Government were unable to 
carry out their obligation regarding primary education for want of funds. The 
only way out of the difficulty was new taxation, and the Government^ were con- 
sidering new sources, but were handicapped by various factors, particularly the 
opposition of the House to additional taxation. Borrowing money for primary 
education, was a financially unsound proposal. He repudiated the charge that 
the Government vvere deliberately avoiding giving effect to their declared policy. 

The Government, in fact, were doing everything they could in the interests of 

primary education. . 

The Minister for Education, explaining said that he was appointing a Com- 
mittee to go into the question of primary education. The motion for a cut was lost. 

The Revenue Member, Mr. Rieu, demanded Rs 65,ooo_for the Karachi exten- 
sion scheme, explaining the urgent need for the expansion of Karachi city for 
residential and indus.rial purposes. The House was doubtful regarding the 
success of the venture, and warned the Government not to undertake it without 
careful investigation. Eventually, the Revenue Member postponed the scheme, 
till the next session amidst applause. 

Demand for Bombay Development. 

Mr. Joshi, representing Labour, moved a reduction of Rs. loo in the Bombay 
Development demand for Rs. 2553^*^^^^^* Nariman complained about the 

Enquiry Committee. Witnesses in Government service, he said, were protected, 
but those who were likely to give information against the department were no 
longer in Government employment, and the work of the committee was really 
hampered by such witnesses not coming forward to give evidence, in the 
absence of protection. 

Mr. Hossein Bhoy Lalji also expressed dissatisfaction as a member of the 
committee at the treatment meted out to the committee by the Government, 
He said the committee was a farce, and he had declined to serve on it. 

The General Member said that the Government had done their best to meet 
the wishes of the committee. It waS»not correct to say that the committee was 
treated badly. 

The motion w^as lost without a division. The remaining demands for grants 
were guillotined. The House them adjourned till Thursday. 

Abkari Act Amending Bill. 

On the 14TH. MARCH the Council passed the first reading of the bill to 
further amend the Bombay Abkari Act, 1878, the object being to control the 
possession and transport of Mhowra flowers in order to check illicit distillation 
and to help the Government in carrying out its avowed policy of total prohibition. 

Mr. Jadhav, Minister for Excise, stated that the Bdl was not against the 
poor p>eopIe who consumed Mhowra as food in small 'quantities, but was against 
the trader in Mhowra. The Bill was referred to a Select Committee The 
Council then adjourned. 

Maternity Benefits Bill . 

On the 15TH. MARCH Mr. A. Savale moved the second reading of the Bill to 
regulate em^oyment of women and provide for maternity benefits. The Bill which 
had been referred to a select committee was altered a great deal. The select com- 
mittee made the Act applicable to the principal industrial towns only in the first 
instance. A period of compulsory rest for four weeks following the confinement 
was considered sufficient rest and it h. d been made illegal for a woman mill-worker 
to work in any factory daring this period of compulsory rest. The select committee 
do not consider it necessary to establish a maternity benefit fund. It should be 
paid directly by the employer at the fixed rate of eight annas per day for the 
actual period of absence not exceeding three weeks before the confinement and 
for four weeks immediately after the confinement. In order to entitle a woman to 
maternity benefit she should have worked into factory of the employer for not 
less than six months immediately preceding the date on which she gives notice. 
The select committee also recommended that a pregnant woman can absent 
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herself after notifying about the approaching confinement. Penalties are also 
proposed against" infringement by a woman herself of the provision of the Bill 
which intended solely for her benefit. 

The discussion on the Maternity Benefit Bill was resumed after lunch. 
Mr. J. B, Petit, Millosvners’ representative, Mr. Laiji Naranji, Merchants’ 
Chamber and Major Willis Jones, nominated official opposed it on the ground 
that it was unfair and uncalled for as well as premature measure. They hold 
that the measures sought to lay the whole burden on the factory-employers and 
absolutely exempted the State, local bodies and other concerns. 

The General Member, Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatuda said he was very 
much surprised at the exposition. The Bill, he said, was in the interests of 
female labour. As regards sharing of financial burden the Government never 
promised contribution to maternity benefits. * 

After further discussion the motion for second reading was passed. The 
Bill was then read for a third time and passed. The House then adjourned. 

No Extension of Life of Present Council. 

On the i6TH. MARCH Sardar Majumdar m i extension of the life of the 
present Council in view of the next General Election which may be held under 
the new constitution. The mover hoped that the labours of the Simon Commission 
would be expedited so that the new constitution might CDm^ into f:>rce in 193 r. 

Mr. Pradhan, opposing, said that it seemed to him extremely derogatory 
to their own interests that they should make such a proposal. 

Mr. Munshi, opposing on behalf of the Coalition Nationalist Party, cha- 
racterised the motion as extremely ch'ldish. Moreover, the resolution was 
based on the theme that new constitution would be framed by the Simon Com- 
mission. The general opinion in the country was that the Simon Commission 
was not likely to be the final word in the future constitution. Attempts were 
being made by leaders of parties in the country to bridge the very unfortunate 
gulf between them and Government on the question of appointment of the Simon 
Commission. It was, therefore, clear that the new constitution was not based 
on the report of the Commission. 

The motion was put to the vote and lost by 12 against 26, the Government 
members remained neutral. 

On the basis of old agreements made by the East India Company and 
later by the British Government, Mr. Deshpande moved a bill to amend the 
Bombay Local Boards Act 1923 so as to grant exemption to Zaminders from 
local cess. The Thakore of Kerwada supporting the bill urged Government to 
fulfil their legal obligations. Mr. Jairamdas Desai protested against Govern- 
ment infringing on many of the rights of Zaminders secured by Sanads. 

Owing to the strong opposition of the majority the mover withdrew the bill. 
The House then passed ? bill restricting the rent of certain class of house in 
Karachi of the rent of rupees 34 and below per mmth The New Rent Act as 
passed remains in force till 1931. 

The Council then adjourned sine die.” 



The Madras Legislative Council. 


The winter S»“3'»ion of the aiadras Legislative Council commenced its sittings at 
Madras on tbe 28TH J VRY 1929 with the Hin’ble Mr. Narasimharaja presiding. 
Daring question time interpellations were put regarding the expenditure of the Simon 
Committee of the Council. Questions ov*r, the Hon’ble Sir Norman Mar] )ri banks moved a 
resolution recording sorrow at the demise of the Rijah of Panagal. Sir A. P. Patro, Dr. 
Subbarayan, Messrs. U iayar, Muniswamy and Muhammad Mjidoo paid touching tributes 
to the late The reso'ation was pissed members standing. 

Messrs. C. E Wood, Ahadi Kiishna Iyer, the newly-appointed Advocate G neral, 
the Raja of Yenkatagiri, R, J C. Robertson and F. E, James were sworn in and took 
their seats. Before proceeding with regular business the President referred to the illness of 
the King and expressed thankfulness at the prospects of early convalescene and intimated 
that he would s^^nd massage in the name of the H^use that they prayed for complete 
recovery at an early date. 

The Andhra University Bill. 

Discussion was then resnmed on th^ Bdl to amend the Andhra Uaiveraity Act. Dr, 
Subbarayan moved to substitute “ Yizagipatam for* ‘Anantapur.’^ The amendment to 
substitute “ Rajahmundry ” ford‘ Vlzigapitam” was defeated. The House then adjourned. 

Adjournment Motions. 

The question of construction of a tubprculosis'hospital in Spur Tank inspite of protests 
from the Corporation and the public was the first motion of adjournment in the 
Cjuncil on the 29TH JANUARY, The President ruled that there was no point in the 
motion and ruled the motion out of order. Mr. Adiuarayanan Chetty moved another 
adjournment motion drawing the attention of the Government to the recent conduct of the 
police in persocnting Congreasmon in Yeilore Taluk, North Arcot District. The Law Member 
objected leave for the motion on the ground that if there was any prosecution pending 
against Congressmen no point could be made out. But the mover replying that there 
were pereecution still persistently carried on there he pressed his motion. There wag 
considerable quibbling in the terms p?r8ecntion and proeecution after which the President 
ruled that the motion was in order and fixed 2-30 p.m. for discussion of the motion. 

The Council then resumed discussion on the amendment to the Andhra University Act. 
On the previous day Dr. Subbarayan had moved an amendment that Yizagapatam should 
be the headquarters of the University, D Subbarayan’s amendment was carried by 
68 against 28, At this Djwan Bahadur Kesava Pillai refused to move that his bill be 
pa^ed into law with the result that the vote in favour of Yizigapatam became mere waste. 

Mr. Naganna Gowd then moved another amending bill for exclusion of Bellary from 
the Andhra University area, as in case Y zagapatam was going to be the headquarter it 
would be of advantage to Bellary people to remain in the Madras University. 

Mr. Muniswami Naidu moved an amendment that Bellary, Surnool, Cuddapah and 
Anantapur should be excluded. It was carried. The Bill as amended was discussed. 
While under discu^ion the Council adjourn^ till next day. 

At 2-30 p H , Mr. Adiuarayanan Chetty (Swarajist) movoi his adjournment motion 
drawing the attention of Gtovernment to the recent permeation of Congre^men by the police 
in Vellore Taluka, North Aroot district. In moving the adjournment motion Mr. Chetty 
narrated the ways in which the police were conducting themselves. They went out of 
their way to harrass Congressmen and dictate it to magistracy. He said the police attended 
public meetings and called out Congrewmen to address on khadi or nutoucbability but not 
on Swaraj. He considered that it was done in view of the proximity of the arrival of the 
Commission. 

The Hon. Mr. Mohamad Usman said that Government had not i^ued any order to 
the police to go out of their way to discharge their duty. In the absence of any specific 
allegation the Home Member said he failed to see any substantiation in the arguments of 
the ^mover ^ Mr. K Y, E. Swamy Naidu, Swarajist, said that the Home Member was only 
puttii^f off issues and nothing would be done even in specific cases before tbe arrival of 
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the Simon Commission. Mr, Arnpudaswamy U.iayar deprecated the absence of facts and 
figure and said that allegations were based on imaginary issnee. Mr. P. Anjaueylu said that 
Babordinate police oflScers were irresponsible in their c;)nducfc of their duties, 

While it was under discussiouj closure was applied and this was carried. The ad- 
journment motion was then put to the vote and lost by 31 against 59. The members in 
the official benches, ministerialists, nominanted, and the Justicities voted against and only 
the Congress block voted in its favour. The House adpurned. 

On the 30TH JANUARY the Revenue Member’s motion to appoint a Committee con- 
sisting of seven members to en{^uire into the economic conditions of Krishna-Godavari East 
and Godavari West districts as per Council’s resolution passed last November, was passed. 

After considerable discussion the motion for supplementary grant of Rs. 6000 
towards the cost of investigation of maternal diseases was made. Two more grants were 
then granted. Sir A. P. Patro opposing the Madras Civil Courts Act Amending Bill, the 
Ihaw tMember withdrew his motion. The Chief Minister then introduced the Madras 
University Act Amending Bill which contained numerous verbal changes. Consideration of 
the Bill was not over when the house adjourned. 

On the 3 1ST JANUARY the House agreed on the third reading of the Education 
Minister’s Bill to amend the Madras University Act abolishing the Council of affiliated 
colleges and introducing certain changes in the composition of university machinery. 

Madras Services Commission Bill. 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks then introduced the Madras Services Commission Bill 
and moved its reference to a Select Committee. He made a short speech saying that 
the Bill had good hope of future services in the presidency. Mr. Satyamurthi would 
like the circulation of the Bill and delivered a forceful speech characterising the 
appointment of a Commission as nnsouod. 

Mr. Satyamurthi deprecated the Commission as being a creature of the Government 
not vested with powers, as one appointed by the India Government. He charged the 
the Government siding with the party in power and opined that communal bickerings would 
be eternal and personal patronage supreme. No permanence, discipline and above 
all efficiency were assured in the services. Concluding Mr, Satyamurthi said that the 
present bill foreboded a grave danger. 

Sir A. P. Patro found the Bill favourable for discharging communal justice. He 
warned the Government not to attach importance to the efficiency bogey to ignore com- 
munal claims. Mr. Ranganatha Mudaliar, ex-Minister, Mr. Abdul Hamid Khan and Mr, 
Biawanatfa Das, supporting Mr. Satyamurthi’s^motion, doubted the motive in appointing 
a Commission. The Revenue Member replying to the debate said that the Commission was 
necessary for efficiency’s sake in the services, 

Mr. Satyamarthi’fl motion was eventually defeated by a majority of votes. The Bill 
wai then referred to a select committee. 

Madras City Police Amending Bill. 

The Home Member introduced a bill amending the Madras City Police Act to 
supprefi® bucket shops in the city. Many members welcomed the object of the bill 
which was then referred to a select committee unanimously. Official business being 
over at this stage the Council took non-official business. 

Andhra University Act. 

Dr. Naganna Gowd’s Andhra University Act Amending Bill as finally amended 
to exclude Bellary, ceded districts Chittorc and Nellore from the operation of the Univer- 
sity Act was passed. As the President called Dewan Bahadur Kesava Pillai to move 
that the Chief Minister’s amending hill be passed into law, points of order cropped up 
as to bow he ccmld be allowed to move it, since he chose not to do so on the previous 
day. The members drew the President’s attention to the radical change ejected in the 
Bill in substituting Vizagapatam for Bezwada for the University centre. The Presi- 
dent replied that Mr. Eeaava Pillai had given notice of moving the question again and so 
allowed him to move it. By majority of votes, the bill was passed. 

The Council then discussed and passed the remaining clauses of Mr. Gollapalli’s 
Andhra University Act, awarding in the Bill provisions for providing more first grade 
colleges and the removal of disqualification for membership of the University on 
i 0 ooc«mt of political convictions. 

Another unofficial Bill to amend the Andhra University Act was passed providing 
of more first grade colleges in the Andhra University area and removing 
le nt rfotion a on penons <s<m7icted for politk>al offences from becoming members of any 
qI bodies. 
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EeligiOQs Endowment Bili, 

The Council next considered Dr. Muthuiakshmi Reddy’s Madras Hindu Religious 
Endowments Act Amending Bill an J passed it. There was considerable discussion regard- 
ing the numerous restraints contemplated to be imposed on the Devadasis, the girls 
dedicated to the temples. Then Mr. Ramacfaandra Reddy’s bid to declare Miizapnram 
and Hedagannur estates impartible was taken, consent for the bili being granted. Mr, 
Viswanath Das’s motion to refer the bili to a Select Committee was not over when the 
Cuuncii adjourned its sittings till the 25tb February. 

Arrest of Andhra Leaders, 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY Mr P, C. Venkatapathi Razu, the newly-elected Congress 
party leader, moved an adjournment of the House to discuss a matter of urgent public 
importance, namely, the unwarranted and illegal arrest of the Andhra leaders by the 
city police on February 17 uuier section 161, Cr. P. C. 

The Law Member said that since the arrest and release had taken place already, 
there was no urgency. The President ruled the motion urgent having regard to the 
fact that the arrests'had been made under section 151 and there was a probability of similar 
action being taken any day by the Government. 

The mover characterised the police action as high-handed and emphasised that his 
obp'ct in making the present motion was to ensure the non-recurrence of similar deplorable 
trifling with personal liberties by the authorities. 

Sir Mohamed Usman. Home Member, replying to the debate, justified the police 
action as the poiicejhad definite information that the persons concerned were determined 
to disobey the Police Comm'Bsioner’s order preventing processions going towards the 
harbour where the Commission was being received. He also congratulated Mr. Cunning- 
ham, Commissioner, on the efficient police arrangements on the date of the Commission’s 
arrival. 

The House divided on Mr. Venkatapati Razu’s adjournment motion to discus the 
‘ illegal and unwarranted arrest ’ of some Andhra leaders, including Mr. Honda Venka- 
tapya and Mr, Swami Naidu, by the city police on February 17 on the eve of the 
Commission’s arrival. The motion was negatived by 49 votes against 35 registered in 
favour of the motion, Justicites voting “ en bloc ” with the Government. 

Budget f or 1929 - 30 . 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY the Government presented the budget for 1929-30, The 
Budget estimate of total revenue was 1807*09 lakhs, the expenditure charged to revenue 
being 1821*6 lakhs. Revenue was Rs. 38,000 Icbs and expenditure was greater by 103'4 
lakhs than the revised estimates for the last year. 

Land Revenue contributed 753*92 lakhs to the exchequer being slightly less than the 
last year’s budget estimate. Revenue from excise and stamp came next contributing 553 8 
and 256'3 lakhs respectively. Excise showed an increase of 29 lakhs over the last year’s 
budget estimate but was less than the revised estimate by about 3*7 lakhs. 

General administration was responsible for 252 8 lakhs. Education in the budget esti- 
mate for 1939 — 30 was 269-38 lakhs. Increased grants were provided for the Madras 
University and Andhra University. Out of 269*3 lakhs, 145*23 lakhs was to Jgo University 
and 30 6 to secondary education. 

Expenditure on police was budgeted to be 201 03 for the coming year. The Budget 
contemplated reorganisation of police administration of the city into three branches (1) 
Traffic (2) Crime, (3) Law and Order. 

For evil works 240 38 lakhs were budgeted to be spent being about 18 lakhs 
mcffe than the last year’s budget estimate over police. For public health will be spent 
47*6 lakhs, part grants for public health being mainly for water supply and drainage 
schemes. 

The opening balance for the year would be Re 485*04 lakhs which would be further 
reduced by Rs. 34 9 lakhs to be utilised in capital expenditure giving the net closing 
l^lance of 413*94 lakhs. Rs 1,40,000 were provided for elections in the year. 

Summing up the financial position the Finance Member said 
The budget propc^als for this year are well within our resources. We can not only 
pay our way, but have quite a handsome balance at our bankers.” But he took care to 
point out that the balance has been the r^ult of the remission of provincial contribu- 
tions. Ho said that the budget provision under the public works was cor siderably in excess 
of “the normal fijgure. He piointed out the need for an increase in the recurring revenue 
ajid wtid tbM the only way to get it increased would be to oonveit the ewollea b&JftSQf 
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into recarring revenue. He referred to the huge borrowings from the Government of 
India and announced that the Government proposed to repay on 1st April 1929, balances 
of loans taken in 1926-27 to 1928-29 amounting to Rs. 212*11 lakhs. The effect of such 
rc-payment on the budget of 1929-30 will be to reduce the debt charge by Rs. 21*62 lakhs 
and thus the revenue balances at the close of the year will be 223*45 lakhs. That the 
sum is ample to enable os to deal with the question of Andhra University on the liues 
recently suggested to protect us against emergencies like 1924 floods and to enable us to 
other large and exceptional schemes, such as general hospital, without embarrassment. 

Concluding, he said that judging from the present position all reasonable demands 
of the departments could be met without any qmstion of additional taxation being raised 
for another year. Thereafter the Government will have to depend on the normal growth 
of revenues. The Council then adjourned till 28th. 


General Discussion of Budget. 

The general, discussion on the Budget was taken up on the 28TH FEBRUARY and 
lasted till 2nd March. Most of the members who spoke on this day congratulated the 
Finance Member on his bi dget speech characterising it as a clear lucid and frank state- 
ment. The budget was continued on the next day when Government policy in regard to 
excise, irrigation and forest came for a good deal of criticism. Mr. C. V. Venkatramana 
observed that the excise policy of the Government was not satisfactory and that revenue of 
the country might be increased by improving the forest department. Other members who 
partook in the discussion referred to the grievances of the people and the conditions prevail- 
ing in their respective constituencies and pleaded for adequate provisions in’regard to 
sanitation, medical relief and education. Mr. T. M. Narayanswatni Piilay sounded'a note of 
warning that unless the revenue of the province is increased, they could not maintain 
the expenditure side on the same level next year. 


Police Shadowing of Council Members, 

Arising out of a question by Mr. Satyamurtfay regarding shadowing of Congressmen 
by 0. I. D. policemen, Mr. A, Kaleswara Rao put a supplementary question whether 
Government were aware that the police shadowing was going on even against council 
members when tbey were in Madras. The answer was * no The Hon’ble President 
said that if any member” had substantial facts for their being shadowed when they had 
come to Madras in connection with council work as it would form otherwise interference 
with the privilege of the house, they should bring it to the notice of the house at a 
suitable occasion after having a talk with the President. 

On the 2ND MARCH, resuming the Budget discussion, Mr. K. Y. R. Swami deplored 
the small amount of two lakhs provided for irrigation. 

Mr. Ranganatha Mudaliar, exMinister, speaking on the budget said that the 
todency of the Government had been to under-estimate receipt and over-estimate expen- 
diture. Sir A. P, Patro, leader of the Justice party in the Council, said .that provisions 
made in the budget had been made without auy^definite policy. He wanted that adequate 
pro-nsiona should be made for introducing manual training and technical education 
in high schools. On the whole, he said, he was not very well satisfied with the budget, 

Mr. Yenkatapathi Baza, leader of the opposition, speaking next said that the economic 
conditions of the people under the present system of Government were very deplorable. 
He referred to the high rate of mortality among the population of the province and said 
that more than half of the products of land were being taken away and the people were 
left on the verge of starvation. He strongly criticised the excise policy of the Govern- 
ment which had done nothing in that direction except providing rupees four lakhs for 

propaganda. In regard to industries, he said, Government had not made any liberal 
proTisions. ^ 


^ The Goyernment members including Ministers replied to various criticisms levelled 
against the budget. The Education Minister replying to criticisms 'against his educa- 
policy said that compulsory primary education was being introduced in select 
d^rrets and taluks and in the matter of adult education government were trying to 
o^perate sad help societies iika the Servants of India Society. He also said that 

more for primary education than all provinces except Bombay. 
*“ ! ^^ tKia Minister also annonnood that there was a proposal to give the Andhra 

Other conveniences that had been 
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The Exci'^e Minister referring to criticisms against the provisions made in the budget 
for propaganda vroik in regard to prohibition said that propaganda was necessary 
to impress upon people the evils of drink. He also said that when there was not a consec- 
BUB of opinion in regard to the evils cf drink it would be very difficult to introduce 
any legislation in the matter. He hoped to conduct propaganda through district boards 
and taluk boards. Eupees one thousand would be given to each district board which 
wonid come forward to tafce the matter in hand. Other details as to when money 
should be given etc. would be decided later on. After the revenue member and the Finance 
Member had spoken the Council adjourned till the 11th instant. 

Voting on Budget Grants. 

On the IITH MARCH the Council re-assembled to vote on budget grants. At the 
outset Sir Mahomed Usman, the Police Member, moved for a supplementary grant of 
Rs. 1,49,000 under head “ Police Item ” mainly made up by the expenditure incurred on 
account of additional police force employed during the S, I. R Strike 

The opposition to the grant was led by Mr. Satyamurti who charged the Govern- 
ment with extravagance. He ccmplained that the police had develcpc^-d a tendency to 
display their force. He referred to the arrangements made in the city during the Commis- 
Bion’B visit. 

The Home Member asserted that the police w^as drafted over the railway line during 
the strike to protect the passengers and general public and not to terrorise them, 

The demand was granted by 58 against 26 votes. 

Grant to Madras Simon Committee. 

Discussion on the token demand for the grant of enhanced allowances to the 
members of the Madras Simon Committee was next proceeded with. The Congress members 
as a body opposed the motion for grant. They questioned their ^ onerous, and exacting 
task ’’ and said that the money spent in this connection was a mere waste. 

Mr, Arokyaswamy Mndaliar, ex-Minister, opposed the motion. He said that it was 
nnfair to come before the House at this stage and demand a higher rate of allowance 
than the usual rate. He pointed out that a similar committee* appointed by the House to 
go into the resettlement question of Krishna and Godavari Districts only received less 
than the usual rate of allowances and so saw no reason why the members of the Simon 
Committee should be given more. He believed that they were failing in public estimation 
in asking for increased allowances. 

Mr. Satyamnrthy opposing the grant said that those who accepted the membership 
of the Committee under the conviction that they were doing so only in the interest of the 
people, should not come forward and ask for more of the tax-payers’ money. Their being 
members of the House itself demanded that they should not receive any extra allowances 
than usually provided for. He thought that to distinguish between labours of one committee 
and another set up by the House was invidious and disputed the constitutional wo^k done 
by the Committee, The motion was then put to the vote and declared carried, 50 voting 
for and 29 against. The members of the Simon Committee remained neutral. 

Brothels Enquiry. 

Then Mr. Hsmeed Kban moved authorising the Select Committee appointed by the 
House to report on the Brothels Bill to hold its sitting at Ootacamnnd as the Government 
would be shifted to Ootacamnnd in April, to hear witnesses and to draft a report. 

The motion was withdrawn on the assurance given by Government that they would 
oome from Ooty and hear witnesses at Madras, 

Two bills, one to amend the Madras Medical Registration Act, 1914 and the other 
to farther am«nd the Madras Port Trust Act, 1906 were then taken into consideration 
and pa^ed into law. 

Land Revenue Demand. 

On the I2TH MARCH the Government sustained a defeat when the Revenue 
Member moved for the allotment of Es, 2,868,000 under the head Land Eevenne. Mr. 
P. C. Y«akatapatbi Baxn (Swarajist) mov^ a cut motion to reduce the allotment 
by Bs. 100 to discuss the neo^ity for a land revenue law. Swarajists and 
Jufticites voted for the cut motion while the Government and nominated blocks voted 
against. The motion was carried 54 voting for and 21 against it. Sir A. P. Patro, leader of 
the Justice Party in Council and Chairman Provincial Simon Committee supporting the cut 
motion ra^id that when they had the example of Bardoli it was necessary that the policy" 
of rcvcnQe should be reshaped »nd ehould be embodied in the form of a BiU» 
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The Government gcslsined another defeat when Mr. Satyamurthi moved a cat 
motion to reduce the allotment of Bs. 3 200 for purchasing stores in England under 
the head “Land Revenue-Expenditure in England” by Rs. 100 to recommend 
to the Gc veirment the principle of Swadeshi in purchase of stores, The motion was 
moved with very brief speech as the time was nearing 4-30 by which the allotted time for 
the difcCUFsicn of cut motions under the demand No. 1 would be over. Before the 
Rrvenne Member could reply, it was 4-30 and the motion was pub to vote and carried, 
45 voting for and 29 against. Then the whole demand under the head Land Revenue 
Department was put to vote and declared carried. 

Excise Demand. 

The Excise demand was then taken when Mr. Arogiaswami Muialiar, ex-Excise 
Minister, moved a token cut to express dissatisfaction with the Government’s excise 
policy. The mover detailed the eSorts made by him during his tenure of office towards 
prohibition and charged the Government with indifference towards the popular demand 
even after all parties in the House had on several occasions expressed its aim of total 
prohibition within 20 years, The discussion was not finished vp'hen the Council 
^journed. 

On the 14TH MARCH, criticising the Government’s excise policy, Mr. Mudaliar 
charged the present Ministers with ut er irresponsiveness to the wishes of the House. 
When he was Excise Minister there was an understanding betwe n him and the other 
two Ministers that if his piohibition policy was not accepted by the Government they 
should resign. The Chief Minister went back on that understanding and the speaker 
paid the House could not expect better from such Ministers. He declared that the 
present Ministers had forfeited the confidence of the House and should be turned ouj 
at the earliest opportunity. 

Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Minister, refuted the allegation that he had agreed to 
resign if the Government turned down the Ex-Minister’s prohibition proposals. He 
added that the rirevious Excise Minister had no excise policy worth the name and no 
agreement bad been reached on the question of prohibition. 

Mr. Aregjaswami Mudaliar, rising on a point of personal explanation, reaffirmed 
his statements that the last Ministry as a whole were agreed on the prohibition 
propoeals and resignation in the event of their rej(-ction. 

Sir Norman Mari'iribanks, intervening, explained that when the proposals of the 
last Ministry came before the reserved half they did not appear unanimous. He 
deprecated the use of strong language such as * falsehood ’ by members and hoped that 
they would not persist in employing sneh language. 

After the Excise Minister bad replied the token cut was negatived by 39 against 
60 votes, the Justicites voting ^72 6/oc: against the cut censuring the Ministry. 

The Excise demand was then passed without any cut. 

Stamp Duties. 

Nonofficialfl carried without division a token cut urging the necessity of reducing 
stamp duiies to the pre-war level. 

Forest and Registration Demands. 

A token cut in the Forest demand was carried by 38 votes against 30 urging 
a thorough reorientation of the Forest pmlicy of the Government in the light of the 
recommendatiens of the Agricultural Commission. The Council then adjourDed, 

On the I5TH MARCH the Swarajists tabled several cut motions in registration 
demand to censure the Government’s policy regarding application of communal principle 
in making appointments in the department. They did not however move these according 
to the party decision in view of the Madras Services Commission Bill now pending. The 
registration demand was granted in full. 

Irrigation Demand. 

The Government’s irrigation policy next came in for a good deal of criticism 
when a cot motion moved was to reduce the allotment under head irrigation by Rs. 100, 
It yr&B urged to introduce a satisfactory irrigation bill and provide better irrigation 
laoilitiM in the presidency. The cut motion was carried. Then the entire demand 
under bead irv^gation mtnue Rs. 100 was- sanctioned, - - • ’ 

’ Euvenue Member them moved for demand for 107 '64 lakhs under head Csuvery-- 

Mr, C, Y, Y-^fcataiaatan I^eagar moyed a cut Bftotioii OQ the 
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to discuss the general policy in regard to the project. The discussion on the cut motion 
was not over when the H rose for the day. 

On the I6TH MARCH there wab a strong criticism of the Government policy regarding 
the Mettur project voiced by many members during the debate. Mr. C. V, Venkataramana 
Iyengar in moving the cut motion yesterday, warned the Revenue raemb;! not to let the 
Mettur go down to history as another Backbay Scandal. He pleaded for great economy 
and asked the Government to keep the hous; fa.iy informed about the working of 
project at every step. 

The motion was negatived by 41 to 37 votes and the grant for the Cauvery-Mettur 
project was sanctioned fully. 

General Administrition Demand, 

On the motion of Mr. P. C. Venkatapathi Etaju, leader of the Congress Party, 
the Council next carried without division a tokm cut in General Administration 
demand. Impressing the necessity of not extending the term of the provincial ieeisla- 
ture the mover pointed oat that several momentous chaages had takm place since 
the last election, such ae, the appointment of the Simon Gomnission where-oa the 
people’s verdict should be ascertained. By extension the public would be deprived of 
the opportunity to record their opinion regarding the impending coastitutioa^I ca^nges. 

Another Swarajist member supporting criticised the Justicities’ attitude and declared 
the Ministers had forfeited the confidence of the House. Mr. Muniswami Naidu 
(Justicite), welcomed the dissolution. If any party were afraid to face the constituencies, 
he declared, it was the Swarajists, many of whom were thinking of acc-epticg office. 

Sir. A. P. Patro, leader of the Justice Party, maintained that his party were pre- 
pared to face the electorate any time. Mr, Knmaraswami Reddiar, Justicite, said that 
they would vote the motion without any mental reservation. 

Mr. F. James, European group, opined that it was undesirable to extend the term of 
the Council on constitutional ground but since the question did not concern the local 
Government alone he would remaiu neutral, 

Mr. Satyamurti refuted the statement that the Congress Party had decided to accept 
office. He said that in case Swarajists were to accept office they would do so only 
with the sanction of the electorate, which he hoped would not come to pass. They 
desired a straight vote on the question of the Simon Commission. 

Dr. Subbarayan, Chief Minister, said that he was willing to approach the electorate 
for their mandate. He threw a counter challenge to the Swarajists saying “ let them 
see the result 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks replying to the debate said that the dissolution was a matter 
for the Governor to decide and the Government bad no say in the matter. He would 
place the vote and the subject of the debate before His Excellency. 

The motion was carried, the Government not challenging a division. 

The demands for Rs, 2‘26 lakhs and 7*24 lakhs under heads Electricity and 
General Administrations” — heads of provinces respectively were sanctioned. 

Another defeat was sustained by Government when a cut motion was moved to 
reduce allotment under the same demand to urge the need for more non-official days for 
the Council sittings. The motion was carried 40 voting for and 37 against. 

The third cut motion moved under the same demand to draw the attention of Govern- 
ment to non-representation of labouring classes in the Legislative Council was defeated 
30 voting for and 40 against. The whole demand 4*33 lakhs oainus R^. 2CK) under head 
general administration, legislative bodies was sanctioned. 

Executive Council Demand, 

The revenue member then moved demand no 11 for 6*95 lakbs under bead “Genmai 
administration — Secretariat ”, A cut motion was moved by Mr. Kaleswara Rao to reduce 
the allotment of ISs. 42,100 for the Executive Council by ^ 100 to criticise the policy of 
represakm adopted by Government in arrowing Congress workers. 

D«60B»ion was not over on the motion whan the Council adjourned. 

On the 18TH MARCH, the Council after heated diwnission by 39 against 59 votes rejected 
a token eat moved by Mr. Ealeswar Eao on the Ifith, reducing the Executive Council 
demand by Bs. 100 criticising the Government’s repreiive policy against Congressmen. 
The mover asserted that there was a deliberate move on the part of the Government to 
terrorise the people. 

Mr, P. E. James, non-offidai European, opposing the motion said that the talk of 
repression ^me only from the Swarajists. It was the only party which said that all 

who disagreed with them were traitors. He maintained that it was clearly the duty 
oi the GoverBrnent to preterve the laws of the iaml and punish those who broke them. ^ 
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There was a slight breeze when the Hjme Member Sir Mohamad O.ismaQ repeated 
the sratemeat of the Police Commiasiiner that the Andhra leaders arrested on the eve of 
the Simon Commifision's arrival were let off. 

One member characterised it as a lie. Waereupon the Law Member Mr. Krishnan Nair 
rose up and asked the President whether it was a parliamentary eipreesion, 

Tne President said the remark referred only to the Police Commissioner’s statement. 

After the Government’s reply the motion w>8 rejected, the Jasticites and non-official 
Europeans voting with the Government. 

Tne Swarajist sustained another defeat shortly after when they pressed for total 
omission of Rs. 10,000 as payment to the Central Government for the Commercial Accoun- 
tants auditing the accounts of the G ivernment commercialjconcerns, urging for entrusting 
the work to private agencies and thereby encouraging Indian talent. The motion was 
defeated by by 32 votes against 54. 

Ministers’ Salary D.mond. 

Public galleries were crowded when Mr. Satyanaurti moved a token cut in Ministers’ 
salaries expressing want of confidence in Ministers. The mover said the policy of the 
present Ministry was barren. They neither enjoyed the confidence of the House nor 
conmanded an elected majority. Mr. Satyamurti twitted Mr. Muthia Madaliar and Mr. 
Sefchuratnam for accepting office in defiance of their pledges. He denounced the Chief 
Minister for flouting the joint ministerial responsibility in sticking to his office while 
his two former colleagues resigned. The speaker declared that Dr. Subbarayan flouted the 
the House with regard to the Simon Commi^sioa which was a class issue. 

He had not concluded when the Council was adjourned. 

On the 19TH MARCH the Council proceeded with the cut motion on ministers 
salaries. Mr. Satyamurti said that in the interests of developing the sense of responsi- 
bility and democracy m Ministers, they should vote for the cut. 

The Chief Minister replying said that it was the Swarajists who who were conducting 
themselves in irreeponsible manner. He w^as for constitutional and ordered Government 
and had no hand in framing the present imperfect constitution. If he was in office it was 
because he had the house behind him. Ha declared that the Swarajists gave him no chance 
to get through with his measures. The Swarajists had neither plans nor policy. Conclu- 
ding, Dr. Subbarayan said that his greitest achievement had been to show the Swarajists 
in their true co ours. 

The cut was put to vote and lost by 37 against 70 votes. 

Demand under Justice. 

The Council next carried a token cut under the demand for administration of justice 
to express dissatisfaction at the administration of Civil Justice. The demand for Rs, 84 t 4 
lakhs under the head adminstration of justice minus Rs. 100 was then made. 

Demand under Jails. 

Mr, Satyamurtby then moved a cut motion under the demand Jails to reduce the allot- 
ment for Re. 37,100 lor superintendence by Rs. 100 to draw attention to the bad treatment 
meted out to political prisoners. Congress members pointed out the indignities and in- 
conveniences to which the political prisoners were put and pleaded for more human and 
fair treatment. 

The Law Member replying admitted that persons who were not guilty of serious 
political off mces should be treate^l in a kind way, but he said that it was not possible to 
place all political convicts on a same platform. Justicitea supported the motion and the 
ministers remained neutral. The motion was carried 46 voting for and 48 against amidst 
cries of ** resign, resign.” The House then adjourned. 

On the 20TH MARCH, further two cut motions of Rs. 100 each under demand for 
jails were carried. 3 he first cut was to recommend supply of khaddar clothing to jail 
convicts. 33 voted for and 18 against. The other cut drew the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the bad food supplied in jails. The whole demand 3 L64 lakhs minus Rs. 200 was 
granted for jails. 

The Law Member replying pointed out that according to his information khaddar was 
more costly and less durable and as Government had set apart a new machinery worth 
abonfc four lakhs in Coimbatore Jail for spinning the suggestion would not be to the 
dnteireat of the tax-payers, H**, however, promised to make farther enquiries about durabi- 
lity as well as coat of khaddar. The cut was carried by 33 against 18 votes, twenty 
pemalning XKStral Ineluding Ministert, unofficial Europeans and several justicites. 
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similarly lust without division, 

xMr." Satyamurti’s token cut which aimed at prohibiting private practice 
bv doctors einploved in Government riospitais was thrown out by an overwhelm- 
ing majoritv. 

The Publ c Health Minister replying to the criticisms of medical policy said 
that the Government made more p ovision for encouraging indigenous system 
of medicine than some mem^:ers thought. Provision had been male for starting 
more rural dispensaries an I it was up to the local bodies to lake advantage of 
the opportunity affoided by the Government. The Government was very sym- 
pathetic towards m iigenous system and no instance could be quoted in which 
they refused to grant assistance. The medical demand was granted in full. 

Demands for Rs 7'go lakhs and ipyiS lakhs under heads education reserved 
and transferred respectively were next sanedoned by the Council. The cut 
motion moved to point out the necessity f>r introducing compulsory education 
in the province was defeated. The House then adjourned. 


On the 22ND MARCH the Council voted the entire budget demand by 
the Agriculture Minister, a token cut censuring the administration being nega- 
tived by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Arogyaswami Mulaliar, ex-MiniS^er, opposing the grant expressed 
surprise that the Government which provided eight lakhs for traffic regulation 
could not see its way to provide more than eighteen lakhs for agriculture. 

The Chief Minister said that the Government was doing iis iilrajst to beUer 
the agricultural conditions of the presidency, but nj better provision was possible 
unless the Ccuncil agreed to increased taxation. He was sure if the Govern- 
ment proposed fresh taxation the opposition would raise their hands in horror. _ 

The Opposition carried a token cut in public health demand urging 
more provisions in the Budget for improving village sanitation. Non-official 
Europeans and other groups voted with the Swarajists. 

Shortly after, the Swarajists sustained a defeat over a token motion censuring 
the Minister for Public Health in allotting four lakhs for temperance propaganda 
on the ground that there were more urgent schemes which were starved. The 
motion was rejected by 56 against 27 votes. 


Beach Motor Tragedy. 

The echo of the beach motor tragedy was heard in the Council on the 
23RD MARCH when after interpellations Mr. Satyamurti asked leave to move for 
adjournment to discuss the conduct of the Chief Presidency Magistrate (Mr. C, 
Abbas Ali Rhan) as revealed by the High Court judgment in Mr. Collett's case, 

37 
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The Law Member showed that there was no urgency in the matter observing 
that Government would consider the consequence of the judgment in due course. 

The President said that the remarks of High Court as revealed by the judg- 
ment \v; s very serious as the Magistrate’s evidence was disbelieved by the Court 
and therefore it was a matter of public interest and urgency arose when it was 
considered how far it was advisable for the officer concerned to continue in office 
when his conduct had been questioned. The President fixed 25th. for discussion. 

Re-assembling after lunch the President announced that His Excellency the 
Governor had disallowed the adjournment motion regarding the strictures passed 
by Mr. Justice Waller on the prosecution and the Chief Presidency Magistrate.! 

Justrice Waller delivering judgment in appeal preferred by Mr. Collett 
passed severe strictures regarding the evidence tendered by the Chief Presidency 
Magistrate as one of the important witnesses before the trial Magistrate who 
disbelieved the material portion of his evidence and characterised it as fiction. 
His Lordship was clearly of opinion that the trial Magistrate was justified in 
disbelieving a part of the Chief Presidency Magistrate’s story and accepting the 
evidence of*other witnesses in prefeience to it This was with regard to the state- 
ment of the Chief Presidency Magistrate that ha had visited Collett’s house for 
the second time. 

Extra Grant to Police re. Commission. 

The grant of Rs. 51.680 for special police arrangement on the occasion of 
the Simon Commission's visit to Madras in February last which was sanctioned 
by the Governor under his emergency powers w.as the subject of an adjournment 
motion in the Council on the 25TH MARCH. Soon after question time, Mr. 
P. C. Venkatapathi Raju, leader of the opposition wanted to discuss the action 
of the Government in submitting the grant to His Excellency without submitting 
it to the House, The Advocate-General opposing held that the motion was out 
of order. The Law Member said that as the H ouse could not discuss by an 
adjournment motion the action of the Government in submitting to the Governor 
an expenditure which was refused by the House to be restored. The motion 
which proposed to discuss the Government action in submitting this expenditure 
even without being refused by the House to the Governor was out of order. 

The President did not agree with the point raised by the Law Member, 
but disallowed the motion on the ground that there was a precedent where such 
emergency power had been availed of. He, however, hoped that a suitable 
opportunity would be given to the House to express its opinion in the matter. 

After the disallowance of the adjournment motion discussion on the demands 
was continued. 

Other Demands. 

The Council sanctioned the demands for Rs. 10*42 lakhs, Rs. 10*83 lakhs and 
Rs. 1*94 lakhs under the heads “ Civil Veterinary Services,” “ Co-operative 
Societies” and “Cinchona” respectively. All cut motions moved under these 
heads were lost The House discussed the demand under the head “ Co-opera- 
tive Societies ” urging necessity for opening agricultural banks for the benefit of 
the poor ryots of the province. The general policy of the Government in regard to 
“ Co-operative Societies ” department also came in for criticism. 

The House rose for the day when a cut motion moved under the head 
“ Industries ” to urge the necessity for fostering cottage industries by liberal 
loans was under discussion. 

On the 26TH MARCH Sir Norman Marjoribanks moved for further demand 
of Rs. 40^000 to provide for improvements in the year 1929-30 of Vijjewaram under 
bead Sluice Godavari Western Delta. 

Mr. Satyamurthy rose on a point of order and objected to the motion for 
further demand on the ground that this was not a matter which had arisen after 
submission of the original demand and this demand vvould have been included 
in the original budget. 

Tt^ President^ disagreed with Mr, Satyamurti and allowed Sir Norman’s 
xsotKmrn After a brief discussion the grant was sanctioned by the House. 
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Another demand for grant of Rs. 3.56.400 to provide for additional expen- 
diture on Glen M'-^rgan Hydro. Electric scheme in IQ29-30 was also made. 

The House then took ud demands for supplementary grants for 1923-29. 
A cut moMon was m:Dved to 1 educe the token demand of Rs. loo for the advance 
of Rs. 24000 to the boaro o commissioners for Hindu Religious Endowments by 
Rs. I to discuss the neglec" of *he Board in not collecting amounts due to avoid 
cnn^ "acting more deb^ The cut motion was lost and the grant was made. 

^ u then nassed the motion authorizing the Select Committee appoint- 

ed by the House to report on the Madras Service Commission Bill to hold its 
sitting a; OotacamunJ to consider the bill and to draft report. 

Council next pressed *he Finance Member’s motion that the report the 
Pu jIic Accoun.s Committee on au lit ani aporopriation accounts of the presidency 
ror 1926-27 be taken into^ t-nsiae^ation. The House then passed Mirzapuram and 

eda..,onnur Impartible jistates B:;I and the Edamarru and Penjundra Impartible 
Estates Bill into law. ^ 


Demand under Labour. 

On the 27TH MARCH discussion on budget grants was resumed. A cut 
motion was moved under the head ‘‘ Labour ” to discuss inactivity or non-inter- 
vention of the Labour Com.missioner during the recent S. 1. Railway strike wh'ch 
was negatived. 

The Labour Commissioner opposing the motion defended himself and said 
that he visited the head quarters of the S. L R. and acquainted.himself with 
several conditions of the scheme of retrenchment which was the main factor of the 
subsequent strikes. The entire demand under the head Labour ” was then voted, 

Civil Works. 

Dr. Subbarayan. Chief Minister, moved for demand of Rs. 75.96 lakhs under 
head Civil works. The cut motions moved to suggest formation of a road fund 
and to discuss the p:Lcy of G:>vernment in regard to larger grants to trunk 
roads and second class roads were negatived. "The grant was moved. The 
pokey of Government in regard to the public works department was discussed 
under the cut motion n oved by Mr. Arokyaswami Mudaliar under head Civil 
works transferred. The opposition members supporting the motion criticised 
Government in spending on the construction of buildings for officials with pay and 
pointed out that in a poor country like India it was no use wasting money on the 
building. The motion was lost and the grant was made. 

Another cut motion moved under demand stationery and printing to discuss 
the affairs of Government press was also defeated. 

At this stage the clock struck five and this day being the last day of the 
session guillotine was applied and all remaining grants were made. His Excell- 
ency the Governor arrived in state to the Council Chamber at q-io an 1 nroroeued 
the Council with a speech 




The Bengal Legislative Council. 

The cold weaker ^ssion of Bengal Legislative Council commenced at 
Calcutta on the 4TH FEBRUARY 1919. After business of a formal nature 
had been transacted, Raja Bhupendra Narayan Sinha, Minister, move I for the 
mtroduction of the Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill. As the scope of the 
Government Bill did not come up to the expectations of the people, the Swarajists 
opposed the motion particularly in view of the fact another Bill on the 
Same subject, will be introduced by a non-oflScial member in this session. 

The motion for introduction of the Bill was lost by one vote. 

Without opposition the Calcutta Suburban Police Amendment Bill was 
passed. There was only one section in the Bill, which empowered the police 
to dispose of unclaimed properties. 
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A^'ter prantin^ Ks. ;oooo for expenditure under the Famine Relief, the 
Council adjeurned dll 7th. 

Village Self-Government Amendment Bill. 

On the 7TH FEBRUARY the Bengal Village Self-Government Amendment 
Bill brought forward by a non-cfficial member was killed during the third 
reading, owing to the absence of the author of the Bill at the time of finally put- 
ting it before the ccuncil for acceptance. 

Under directions from the Governor, the President, under the Standing 
Orders, asked the Minister for Local Self-Government to move certain amend- 
ments as recommended by His Excel’ency in returning the Bill The Bill as 
it was originally gave power to Union Boards to appoint Dafifadars and 
Chowkidars, which power was sought by cne of the amendments to be vesed 
in the District Magistrates. 

It was opposed by Swarajists and with the help of Mahcmedan members 
the Government car tied the amendment. There were other amendments 
giving further powers to the District Magistrate vh’ch had been taken away 
by the Pill, and these related to fixing of pay, dism: ssal etc. of Dafifadars and 
Chowkidars. After the amendments were carried, the author of the Bill absented 
himself, and so did not m( ve the final reading of the Bill as amended. 

Industrial Development Bill. 

On the STH FEBRUARY the Sv.’arajis's si stained a defeat when the 
motion of Tvlr. Nalini Fanian Sircar, proposing the reference of the Bengal 
Industrial Development Bill of 1928 to a select committee, fell through as a 
result of an amendment by I^Ir. P. N Guha, nominated member, urging its 
circulation for eliciting public opinion, which was carried by 5S votes against 42. 

The bill w’as to provide for the initiation or development of industries in 
Bengal Presidency with a view' to improve the economic condition of the 
people. The *Sw'arajists opposed Mr. Guha’s amendment and expressed the view 
that his object was to shelve the bill which would not be passed during the life- 
time of this council. Europeans and non-Sw’arajists, supporting the amendment, 
observed that the bill should be circulated for the country’s opinion before 
legislation was enac ed. 

Non-ofidcial Europeans characterised the bill as being far too much political. 

Dangerous Diseases Bill. 

The Government next accepted the Swarajist motion for reference of the 
Bengal Prevention of Dangerous Diseases Bill to a select committee. It was 
brought forw’ard by Mr. Kumar Sankar Ray for the control and prevention of 
dangerous diseases in Bengal. 

The Public Health Minister, the Raja Bahadur of Nashipur, said that the 
Government Had explained their attitude, and added that he accepted the 
principle underlying the bill on their behalf. The Minister congratulated the 
mover on his attempt at preventing dangerous diseases. 

The council gave leave to the Swarajists to introduce the Bengal Pasture 
Bill, the Bengal Cattle Bill and the Calcutta Rent Bill. A motion to circulate 
the last mentioned Bill was moved by Mr. P. N. Guha, and accepted by the 
mover Mr. J, L, Banerjee. The Council then adjourned until iith. 

Non-Ofi 5 cial Resolutions. 

On the iiTH. FEBRUARY, despite Government opposition, the Swarajists 
carried two resolutions in the Council. The first resolution urged a mixed 
committee to examine the working of inland steamer services with reference 
to passengers’ accommodation, fare and freight. 

The second resolution, which was carried without a division, urged the 
appointment of a committee to enquire into the conditions of labour in 
l^ngal with view to remove their grievances. Mr. G. F. Rose, opposing, said 
that labourers lived in comfortable circumstances, and it was only the outside 
infi^nces which fomented trouble. To say that there was unrest among the 
■workers, was nonsense. Mr, Rose was surprised at the artistical expression 
drawn by the barristers and vakils of the condition of the workers. 
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Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta^ protcsPng. said *hat the at barristers and 

laviyers was iinnec^ssarv. It was barris'eis like Mahatrra Gandhi and 
Peshbandhu T^as who t^ok ii? ‘because c-f labour in ‘he pas‘ and cour‘ed jail, 
and not men like Mr, Rose. They knew that ‘he Government sided 

with ‘he Capitalists, Th’s was a m des* res lab. n, an 1 c’v ht to be accepted. 

The Hon. Mr. Mam. rep’y'nj. obser\ei that in ‘h*’ v‘ew rd the appoint- 
ment of "he Royal Ccrrmission to go into he matter, th“s CtrrmiUce would 
be superfluous. 

On the I21H. FEBRUARY by a ma;o’i‘v i: \n*es. reS'^’ir":^ ns 
were carried, rne granting ho-use a'k'vance 
of the Bengal Secretariat, and the rtber urging 
of the Bengal Government Press, the Jril Press an-. 

Despite Government oppusiticn twe other rescluticns 
were carried, 

Crnstituticn of Med’ca! F.-cui v. 

On the 13TH. FEBRUARY a rcs-lutitm. sugges“'ng changes -n 
tion of the governing body of the S'ate Me*'ical Faculty uidi a view 
that body was carried, despi'e Government or pc si don. 

Calcutta Police Charges and Provincial Revenues. 

There v^as a chorus of oppesition to the resolutim moved by Mculvi Abul 
Kasem urging that Provincial revenues shou'd be relieved of the charges for 
the maintenance of the Presidency police, and that e.\penditiire for the same 
should be met by fresh taxation to be levied cn Calcutta ci'izens 

Mr. Moberly, opposing, said that att-'mpts had been made to bring village 
chowkidars under the control of villagers, but no Government wou'd divest 
itself of the powers of control over the police who were so essential in any 
form of Government. The resolution was lost by 33 votes to 8 and the House 
adjourned till 20th. 


:ca] interes' 

‘he const It Li- 
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Prcientation of Budget, 

On the 20TH FEBRUARY the Hcn’ble Mr. A. Marr, Finance Member, in- 
troduced the Budget of the Bengal Gevernrrent for 1929-30 In doing so he 
reviewed the financial situation of the picv.nce during ’he year 1928-29. and 
presented the esdmatcs ^or the >ear 1929-30. He said that the year 1929-30 
starts with a balance of Rs. 2,33.40000, Tc tal revenue receipts, exclusive cf 
loan operations amount to Rs 1 1,11.23 ox). an increase of about 1702 lakhs on 
the revised estimate for the current >ear. As for total expenditure the Govern- 
ment have budgeted fer rn estimated increase c<f Rs. ;4.-6.coo over the revised 
estimate for the current year, and about S 3 and three-fourth lakhs over and above 
the anticipated revenue 

The e.xpenditure estimate, said the Finance Member, includes what is 
necessary for the ordinary growth, for completion of the schemes already initiated 
as well as for new schemes. As for the year 1929-30. Mr. Marr said it opened 
with receipts and revenue estimated at Rs. io,;4.i 1,000. They are now placed 
at Rs. 1^.45,78.000 — an increase of over 51JY lakhs. The current year actually 
opened with a larger balance than anticipated. This made it possible ^to place 
in fixed depc^sit with the Government of India a sum of 50 lakhs which will earn 
interest amounting to lakhs. 

On the expenditure side the Budget, as passed by the Council in March 
1928 contemplated expenditure not charged to revenue, of Rs. 11,19,62,000. To 
this was added in supplementary estimate Rs. 7,36^00, thus making available 
for expenditure iu the year the total sum of Rs. 11.26,98,000, Outside the revenue 
account a loan of 15 lakhs for the Chittagong Pert has been adjusted with the 
Government of Itkiia, now that Chittagong has been declared a major port. 
Taking Revenue and Capital accounts together, but excluding transactions on 
account of the adjustment loan of 15 lakhs for Chittagong Port, the total savings 
of this year are estimated at about 37 lakhs. With additional income and 
reduced expenditure during 1928-29, it is expected to end with a surplus of about 
34 lakhs, that is, an anticipated closing balance on the present information of 
Rs. 2,53,40,000 against the opening balance of Rs. 3„ 19,52,000, This surplus is 
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due tn a w^ndfaVi of :;2 lakhs as probate duty on rich estates. But for this, there 
would have been a deficit of i'' lakhs this year. 

SL’O'm’niir tip. the F’nance Member said that the total revenue from all 
sources drs vear, as can be foreseen now, vvi!] amount to Rs. [2,17,73 ooo against 
the sanc‘''ned estimate of Rs. r 1,45.5 ^.o-oo. The year will close with a balance 
of Ks. 25340000. It is to be remembered that the closing balance includes 
Rs. J2,zi.ooo in the Famine Relief Fund. 

Referring to estimated expenditure f)r 1929-30, Mr. Marr Said that the 
gene-al administration budget was nearly 14 lakhs over the revised estimate 
f^T the current year : whereas the police bud9et was about Rs. 1600000 more 
than the revised estimate. G^ant for educati:)n was about lakhs higher ; 
a sum of 3^2 lakhs have been provided for the Moslem Hall, Dacca University; 
and provisi"m has been made to continue the policy of encourging agricultural 
education in secon^^ary schools. The most important item un ler medical head 
is ’he provision of one lakh for grant towards extension of the Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium at Jadhavpur. The Calcutta Medical Aid and Research Society 
and the public health department also received a share of the available resources. 
The Bencal Technical Institute has been granted Rs. 7,000 on an experimental 
basis f^r three year's for the boot and shoe making department. 

Cnnclu'b'ng. the Finance Member referred to the Statutory Commission and 
sa’d that when the Commission visited Bengal Sir P. C. Mitter and he put Bengal’s 
case as strongly as possible, as also other witnesses appearing before the Commis- 
S’on. They presented an united front, and felt convinced that they had impressed 
on the Commission their case. Meantime they weie awaiting the results of their 
deliberations. 


No Confidence on Ministers. 

After the presentation of the Budget the atmosphere of the House became 
tense when Mr. Nuru! Huq Choudhury moved his motion of ‘ No-Confiience ’ 
against the Ministers The House was full and the galleries were crowded. 

At the outset, Mr. Nurul Huq charged the Ministers with violating the 
constitution and further with corrupting the public life of the country and 
transgressing the veil-known canons of public administration. The Ministers 
had invented a system of management by corruption and jobbery. There had 
been a good deal of public discontent and the matter was represented to the 
Simon Commission. There had been no public protest till one nominated member 
gave notice regarding a liquor shop at Bowbazar. It was impossible to stifle the 
matter. 

Further, the speaker said, the charge of corruption against the Ministers 
could be divided into three main heads . (i) in relation to the members of 
Council, (ii) regarding the administration of the Excise Department and 
(iii) distributirn of patronage. As regards the first, he said, it was a favourite 
dictum of Navvab Mushraff Hussain, Minister of Education, that only persons 
capable of bribing or willing to be bribed should come to the Council. This 
was the Minister’s estimate of the honest members of the Council. Regarding 
the second, the speaker said, there had been a good deal of interference due 
to political pressure in the administration of the Excise Department. Politi- 
cians were encouraged to take sides in the quarrels of liquor vendors, and 
rewarded wdth handsome remuneration. The Minister made a condition of 
hearing an application or arx appeal that such and such lawyer should be 
^^^sg^d and fairly high fees paid. The speaker cited some alleged instances, 
one being that a Chittagong M. L C. was engaged at the instance of the Minister 
and a fee of Rs. i ,coo was paid for one day’s appearance. On the very day of the 
death of the lessee the license was given to the son of an M. L C. ; and on his 
surrender to the editor of the “ Voteranga,’^ who had become a great supporter 
of Ministry. 

The sj^aker accused the Ministry of jobbery, because the Minister of Edu- 
cation admitted that he had to give appointments to sons and nephews of his 
sopporters in perfcrence to qualified candidates. 
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Prnceeling. Mr Nural Haq sail that, c'^ntrary to the constitution the 
M’n’Sters were not responsible to the psopte and they m the Council could not 
infijence their actions They kept iiemselves ’n office by official and European 
votes and by a julicious distribution of patronage. He v^'as nit chadengin^ the 
existence of diarchy, but ;vanted to purify pubbe b/e an i c impel the Ministers 
to resnect the cinstitutlon. 

Mr. Travers, on behiT or the British group, remarked that if the charges 
of bribery were substanda'ed they sh )ji i at once with] raw their support 
from any Minister. But they were assured that the ch^iges were unfounded 
and the Ministers did not seem ti be a-armed. Proceeoing, Mr. Trav'ers 
emphasised that if th’S Ministry was turned out then h:s group would n jt 
support any Ministry, bacause tho British group were tired of the gam^, 

Mr. Atiquilla, following Mr, Travel s. said that during the downfall of the 
Chakravarti-Ghuznavi M nistry. he w-as offered money by the present Minister 
in charge of E'-cise, and subsequently by his agents. The speaker said thu: he 
indignantly refused the offer. The issue to-day was neither political nor emsto 
tutional but ethical. A Minister with a long purse migh^ succeed to-day; but 
they wanted to vindicate the hmesty of public life. 

Cries were raised by Swarajists to hear the Minister vvhen Mr. A’odui 
Sattar, supporter of the Minister, explained that he never appeared as a lawyer 
before the Minister on Rs. 1,500 a day. 

Mr. B. K. Basu, Swarajist, stated that the Hon’bie Nawab Mushraff 
Hussain told him that in spite of the Swarajists he would carry the Primary Edu- 
cation Bi I. because he had 23 Mahomedan members of the House “ in his pay.” 
Mr. Bose characterised the remark as an insult to the House. The Minister 
also had said that what the Prophet ould not do, he (the Minister) would do. 
'ihc Prophet gave universal religion; but not universal primary education! 
Ihis reminded them, said the speaker, how the poet in the course of one mtxin 
became a chemist, fiddler and buffoon. 

After persistent demands from the Ministerialists to hear the Minister, 
the Hon’bie Nawab Mushraff HUSSAIN rose to rep'y. At the outset he pointed 
out the procedure follovved in issuing licences to liquor shops. He agreed wu’th 
the decisions of the secretaries and heads of department in the matter; and 
in case of disagreement the matter must be brought to the notice of the jovemor. 
As regards the fabulous fee of Rs. 1,500, he charactei ised it as nonsense. The 
Minister had not finished when the Council adjourned. 


On the 21ST FEBRUARY, the Minister resuming his reply said that the 
policy of the Excise Department had been to centralise excise shops so that 
consumption might be less. It was according to that policy that excise cases 
had been decided. He repudiated the charge made by Mr. Nurui Haq that 
he had asked some party to appoint special counsel at high fees in a particular 
case. Dealing with the*constitutional question, the Minister re erred to the prac- 
tice, and maintained that he was right in the matter of appointments. As 
regards his offer of currency notes to Mr. Atiqulla, the Nawab characterised 
it as an abominable charge. He asked why th s charge was not brought when 
his Ministry was attacked last year. He also repudiated Mr. B. K. Basu’s 
charge that 23 Moslem members were in his pay, and called it worse than a lie. 

Mr. B. K. Basu interrupting said it was absolutely true. 

Continuing, the Nawab said that Mr. Basu’s charge was an insult to the 
Moslem community. He could defend himself against the allegations in a law 
court. The Nawab concluded that if the Ministry were to be attacked in this 
way, the same things could be said against future Ministers, 

Mr. J C. Gupta (Swarajist) mentioned the alleged circumstances in which 
the Minister unsuccessfully tried to get the speakers appointed counsel in an 
excise case through a party, knowing that the no-confidence motion was 
coming. 

On behalf of the Union Party, Mr, Sachin Sanyal supported the no-con- 
fijence ” motion specially as a mark of their disapproval of the conduct of the 
Raja of Nashipur, who had accepted office in defiance of the Union Party, to 
which he belonged. 
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After Mr. Sacli'n Sanyal, Sir Abdur Rahim spoke. He felt from accamutalei 
experience that it ^vas undesirable that this experiment in diarchy sh )uld be 
prof n^ed. He asked a straight question. Did they believe that Nawab Mash’-afF 
was a fit man intellectually to hold the office ? Sir Abdur maintained ihat the 
charges were well founded. 

Referring to the European Party’s plea Sir Abdur said : I for one am deadly 
in earnest for responsible Government which alone will conciliate the people. 
I want a faH and hmest experiment. If the British group are anxious to 
advance the cause of responsible Government they should know that by keepino- 
the Nawab there that cause will not be furthered. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta next addressed the House. He pointed out that while 
on other occasions voting took place on the issue whether diarchy was good or 
bad, the issue tlrs time was different. It was whether or not the members of 
the House were satisfied that the Ministers were guilty of corruption and 
dishonesty. The attituie of the European group was that of clever lawyers. 
Indeed^ it was difficult to rouse those whti feigned sleep Mr. Atiquila told 
the speaker about the incident ten .or twelve days ago; and he maintained 
that every one of the House had heard it. Mr. Travers had replied that he 
had no knowledge whatsoever of the charge until yesterday. Mr. Sen Gupta 
said that Mr. Travers was toHowing the footsteps of clever lawyers. The 
question was whe'her he had heard of it, and not whether he had any knowdedge 
of it. His party always believed that diarchy was rotten to the core ; but now 
they found that not only the system was rotten, but the very Ministers they 
had set up were rotten. A false cry had been raised that the charges had been 
made against one IVIinister and a communal issue had been raised. He regret- 
ted it; but so far as his party was concerned it made no distinction between 
Hindus and Mahomedans as was evidenced by their support in bringincr 
about the down’aii of the Chakravarti-Ghaznavi Ministry. Mr. Travers could 
not deceive his following and the European community for a long time. They 
had known that the Nawab hal been trying for the last one year and half to get 
^^followers. That was why the Mmister h'mself did not repudiate the statement 
Atiquila, when it was made on the floor of the House, The Minister, 
he had been innocent could have risen in his seat then and there and protes- 
l^'ted ; but the Nawab did n )thing of the kind. What was the inference to be 
"'drawn ? It was that the Nawab knew the fat t to be true. 

; _ As regards the Raja of Nashipur, Mi. Sen Gupta asked whether it was not 

his duty to have stood up in his place yesterday when the charge was made 
against the Nawab and say he had nothing to do with it. 

Mr. Sen Gupta concluded that by turning out one Minister, they were bound 
to throw out the other also, as the Raja had acceptei joint responsibility, and 
had not repudiate the charges nor dissociated himself from the allegations. 
The Raja of Nashipur ha j made it clear that he had accepted joint responsibility. 

Motion Carried. 

The President then put the _ motions to the House. The no-confidence ” 
motion on Nawab Mushraff Hussain was carried by 65 to 59 votes, and that on the 
Raja of Nashipur by 62 59 votes. The Council then adjourned till February 27th. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Mahomedan Pilgrims Bill vvas passed. The 
Bill gave power to the Government to secure some control over pilgrim guides. 

The Council next sanctioned a supplementary grant of Rs, 424,000 for expen- 
diture under superannuation allowances and another sum of Rs. 15,000 for expen- 
diture under stationary and printing. 

Budget Discussion. 

The general discussion of the Budget commenced on the 28TH FEBRUARY 
and continued till the next day. The Finance Member was severely criticised 
for his criminal neglect of the interests of the people. It was really surprising to 
^e that the expenditure under the Police jumped up from Rs. 196*57 lakhs to 
Rs. 212*74 iakhs while a very small sum had been set apart for the education 
of the children of the soil . 
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The members were cpinijn that the Baiget was hopelessly disappointing. 
Cholera and Kalazar w'ere daim’ng an ever-increasing toll every year but 
what were the provisions, asbei Sj. J. C. Gupta, made in the Budget to combat 
these preventible diseases ? Th s sh ^-ve i the callous in .ifFerence of the Govern- 
ment to one of the m jSt vi'al questions affecting the life of the nation. 

The Meston Settlement was a curse t) Bengal and, as Sj. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarkar pointed out, it “ has serve! as a patent excjse for the whole of the 
Finance Department sitting on its oars and looking on. while we are being borne 
down to certain ru'n ’’ Several members strongly criticised the Government’s 
eternal excuse of lack of funds.’’ The Council th::n adjourned till i6th March. 




Voting on Budget Grants. 

Voting on Budget grants commenced on the 16TH MARCH. At the outset 
the Council granted the supplementary demand of Rs. 36,000 for expenditure on 
stamps, and Rs 30.000 on jails. 

The Council next discussed ten motions fjr reduction of the demand of 
Rs. 44,07,000 for expend: tare under Land Revenue, all of which were negatived 
or withdrawn. 

On a token cut motion in the demand under the colonisation of the Sunder- 
bans, a S.varajist member charged the Government with refusing to grant land 
to educated young men Replying, the member-in-charge said that there was no 
rule preventing educated youths from getting lands, and the Government policy 
was to grant land to them; but such youths were not coming forward. The 
Council then adjourned till i8th. 

Governmends Eicise Policy Condemned. 

On the ISTH MARCH liemand for Rs. 21,96,000 was made under “ Excise.” A 
motian f 3r a token cut was ma ie, when ditcassion on the policy of vending licences to 
Excise shops was raiced. 

Mr. S. C, Mukherjee (nominated), pointf*d out that there was nepotism and favouri- 
tism by the Collector of Ca.cutta, in granting licences and mentioned individual cases _ia 
support of his assertion. 

Sir JD. P. Sarvadbikari, President of the defunct Licensing Board, said thatjthe Board 
was not conguited in granting licences. The Board and Temperance Society adopted the 
Government’s policy nf minimum conEumption and maximum revenue ; but of late the 
Government was not treating the Board properly. New shops were start^, resulting in 
consumption being steadily increased. 

N&wab Musbarruf Hussain, late Excise Minister, said, that in vending licences, the 
Collector followed the Government policy ; but if thereby a mistake was made, it was 
rectified by the Commissioner on appeal. These mistakes were possible only owing to the 
existing systenj. E j was in favour of the aoction system, which was existing in Bombay, 
and urged its revival. He coaid not appoint a Licensing Boitrd because most of his voters 
wanted to be on it, 

A Labour member said that the only way to stop favouritism in granting licences was 
to take away the power of vending licences from the Collector, and giving it to a Licensing 
Board. 

The Member in charge of Escise said that the Government were following the policy 
of minimnm consumption, with the result that consamotion of country spirit, ganja and 
opium had decreaBed without loss to revenue. The motion was carried. 

Another cut motion was put when the excise policy of the Government was gen^^IJj 
dificnsaed, Mr, A. C. Datt (Swarajist) said that they were urging total prohibition but it was 
not aeoepted. The difficulties point^ out by the Government in the way of the adoption of 
a policy of total prohibition were imaginary difficnlties. It bad been said that an army 
of preventive agents was required to enforce total prohibition. On behalf of the Congr^s. 
Hr. Dutta said that they were prepared to raise snch an army if Government co-operated 
with them and not treated them inhumanly as they had done before. He also nrg^ total 
prohibition of opium, which was really a poison, 

Mr, G. P. Hogg, on behalf of the Government, said that the history of the recent years 
showed that the Bengal Government bad siKXjeasfuny carried out their Excise policy. 
They removed the temptation of indulging in drugs and diminished consumption. The 
Government had fulfil lerl its obligation, but could not accept the policy of total prohi- 
bition. In its opinion, the time was not ripe for adopting that policy, Tuat time would 
come when the number of consumers become negligible, and illicit distillation become 
impoeriole. The motion was negatived. 

38 
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Excess Revenue from Stamp Duty. 

On the 19TH MARCH the Swarajiste expressed indignation against the Government’s 
action in not alloting excess revenue from the stamp duty to the Transferred departments 
as promised on the occasion of the passing of the taxation bill. A token ‘’cut” was 
carried by a majorily of 12 votes. 

Collection of Betting Tax, 

The Government was next charged by the Swarajists with abetment in gambling. 
Asking for reduction in the demand of Rs. 15,000 under the scheduled taxes, which amount 
was required as charges for collection of the betting tax, the speakers said that this vice, 
which Indians were imitating from Europeans, should be discouraged. The Government 
should penalise betting at races. 

Mr. Marr, replying, eaid that the House had already accepted betting by passing an 
amendment to the tax bill, and they were simply collecting betting fees. Under the Act, 
betting could not be abolished. The motion was negatived. 

Demand under Irrigation. 

On the 20TH MARCH, daring the discussion of the irrigation demand, the Government 
was defeated and a token cut motion was carried. Speakers expressed dissatisfaction with 
the;; general policy of the Government and drew attention to the decayed and decaying 
rivers of Bengal, 

Demand under General Administration. 

When Mr, A. K. Moberly made a demand for Rs. 10,358,000 under general admi- 
niflcration, a Swarajist moved the following motion : “ That the demand for Rs. 3,000 
under the head the ‘ Indian News Agency telegram ’ be refused.” It was suggested that 
the Government could get news from the newspapers instead of getting back its own news 
at the expense of Rs. 3,000. 

The Hon. Mr. Moberly, replying, said that this agency supplied two sorts of news, one 
to the newspapers and one for the benefit of the Government. It supplied the Government 
with a summary of the current news at a cheap rate. The head of the Government 
ought to receive Indian news at the arliest possible moment. This agency had been in 
existence for a considerable time, and invariably haci done quite well. There was no 
reason why the Government should not subscribe to an agency which had given quite a 
satisfactory servic^. The majority of the papers subscribe to this agency. In Calcutta, 
there was no evening newspaper. If the Government were to depend on papers, it would 
not get news till the following morning. It had been said that the Government merely 
got back its own news. Mr. Moberly could not understand why the Government should 
throw dust in its own eyes. The motion was defeated by a majority of 21 votes. 

Two other motions urging a reduction of Rs. 1,000 in the expenditure under the 
head the Governor’s Private Secretary ” and refusal of the demand of Rs. 65,500 for 
the Governor’s band establishment ” were lost. 

On the 21ST March Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sircar moved a cut in the demand for the 
^Executive Council”, He referred to the alleged memorandum sent by the Bengal 
Government to the Simon Commission as to the future constitution of the Province, He 
wid that the Executive Council gained the ears of the powers-that-be and hatched unholy 
plots against the freedom and progress of the people. The mentality with which the 
Bengal Government proceeded to formulate its proposals before the Simon Commission, 
was not at all conducive to statfsmanlike plans and schemes. The proposals were said 
to he to ^rpetoate the principle that there must be safeguards both within the legislature 
and within the provincial Government by the appointment of two official Ministers, 
two official Ministers, out of seven in all, being not responsible to the Legislatures, 
The powers proposed to be vested in the Governor were very much wider than those 
existing now. The Gove* nor would have the power even to suspend the entire constitu- 
tion^ in case of certain situationa created by the opposition, including dismissal of 
Mimsters. ’ 

During the discussion the Swarajists referred to the recent arrests, and said that there 
was an unholy alliance to retard the progress of the country, 

Mr, Travers, representing the European merchants, said that the Britishers favoured 
Government by the people of the country, and they would support provincial autonomy 
^ communal tension between the Hindus and the Mahomedans disappeared. 

The motion was negatived, 43 voting for and 68 against. 

Refusal of Ministers’ Salaries. 

the Ministcrg’ salaries was being discussed, when the Council 
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On tbe 22ND ilASCH, rMumine dfbate on the motion refusing Minigtere’ la'.ary, 

Mr. J, M. Sen Gupta observed that now that Ministers bad gone, the proper course would 
be to appoint Ministers first and then make Buppiementaiy demand for salary. Tbe leaders 
of tbe co-:>pera*ing parties bad not been consulted. Tcere would be secret meetings of 
Government officers before tbe appointment of Ministers. They were poisoning public 
life. He charged the Goveinmt nt members with breaking the constitution. This was a 
deliberate piece of rasca.iry on the part of Government members. 

The Piesident pointed out that it was an unparliamentary expression and should be 
withdrawn. Mr Sen Gupta thought that it was parliamentary since the Chief Justice of 
Bengal recently used it in a judgment. Tne Presiient said, that the Cnief Justice might 
have us,’d it ; but one knowing parliam3nt'iry language and a le der of a strong party 
should not use such an expression. It was withdrawn, 

Mr, J. C. Banerjee said that so long as the G>jvernmcnt was alien, Indians would 
oppose It, Diarchy coull not doarish in the soil of Bengal. 

Mr. Mobefiy, explaining the position of the Government in tbe matter, said it was 
desirable that the Ministry appointed should be stable. It was impossibie to find such a 
Minis’’ ry in so abort a time. But the Governor would appoint one in a month or so. 
There could not be Ministers urileS'' the ea.ary was vottrd. Mr. Moberly opined that it 
■was not impossible to form a stable Ministry. Because there had been a defeat before, 
it was not right to approach the Secretary of State and say it was impossible to form a 
Ministry in Bengal. The motion for refusal of the demand was defeated by 31 votes 
against 69. 

After tbe result of tbe voting was announced a funny notice was seen hung up on 
tbe door of the Chamber, inviting an application for the post of a Minister to be made 
to the Governor with testimonials and names of supporters from tbe European party. 

Tue demand under General Administration was carried. 

Government Control over High Court. 

The administrative control of the Government over the High Court was next 
raised by Mr. Nalini Ranjan Sarkar in a token cut. He said that judges should 
keep aloof from the members of tbe Executive and avoid even social contact for 
keeping an attitude of dignified reserve. “If the standard deteriorates* he said ‘the 
country will go to ruin. We have heard of a Chief Justice declining an invitation to 
dine at the Government Hcusc because the host was an Executive officer, and of another 
judge declining to close the High Court in view of the Delhi Durbar. There must be 
separation of tbe Judiciary and Executive to maintain the confidence of the people.’* 
Proceeding he said: — The main anxiety of the Chief Justice in his memorandum to the 
Simon Commission, is to keep the High Court beyond the reach of the Council. Has 
be ever enquired why the confidenoe which tbe public had i n the past in the High 
Court, is fast disappearing ? 

Supporting the motion, Mr. B. K, Bose protestcid against tbe way in which the 
members of the Bar were treated by the H gh Court juiges, with the result that the High 
Court administration refi^^cted upon the administration of justice in the mofussil. As an 
illnstration, he referred to the remark of a High Court judge who said, “ If I say all 
lawyers are rogues would that be a libel V\ 

The Home Member, intervening, asked whether a member was entitled to reflect on 
the conduct of a judge. 

The President ruled that the speaker was not naming anybody, Mr. Bose replied 
he knew where tbe shoe pinched. As another illustration, he referred to judges, who 
eaid that lawye^ had exploited a particular case. The speaker was surprise! to find 
that a mofu^il judge was afraid of the poli(^ He instanced a case where a Dfstrict 
Judge took a reporter to task for publishing particular things in^the papers, ex<flaiminc : 
What would Sir Charles Tegart think t 

Cries of “ shame *’ uttered at this stage by the Swarajists were objected to by the 
President, on the ground that no saoh cries should be made. 

Mr. P. C. Bose pointed out that thumping was allowed in the AsBembiy. The Presi- 
dent hoped that it would not be introduced here, 

Mr. J. L. Banerjee asked wfeothcr crying shame” was not a constitufeionai method 
of expressing disapproval. 

The President observed that cries of “question** and “hear, hear*' were Parlia- 
mentary, but not cries of ‘ shame,** 

Mr. P. C. Boae stated his experience of a visit to the House of Lords that this was 
perm^ble, 
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The Home Member was replying when the time limit was reached, and the censure 
motion was rejected by 41 to 20 votes. The entire demand for Justice *was sanctioned. 
The Council then adjourned. 


Grant for Jails Department. 

On the 23BD MABCH the Council discussed the demand under Jail and Convict 
Settlements, A number of cutmotiens were put, criticising the administrative policy of the 
Government The non-officials disapproved of the dilatory methods of the GoV' rnment 
in undertahirg jail reforms and urged separate messing system and supply of raobquito 
curtains and better treatment of Bbadralog prisoners on the lines of the treatment given 
to European prisoners. ^AIl the cut motions were negatived, The original demand was 
granted, 

Police Administration Criticised. 

There were 65 reduction motions in the police demand for Rs. 1,94,65,000, There 
was a motion urging reduction of the demand of Rs. 4,80,000 for Calcutta sergeants by 
one lakh. This amount was larger than the previous year’s expense, due to increase of 
sergeants’ pay. It was pointed out that the sergeants’ pay was already more than that of 
the Indian Sub-Inspectors. 

Mr, Forrester stated that good work was done by the sergeants during the communal 
riots of 1926 and the labour sirike that followel the riots. 

Mr. Moberly said that Calcutta was now free from riots ; but the causes leading to the 
riots still existed. During the riots the number of sergeants was found to be small, and 
it was found necessary to increase their number. But the military authorities advised 
soldiers not to join the police on the existing pay. The Government was obliged to 
increase the pay not only of sergeants, but of Indian constable. The cut motion was 
negatived. 

Another motion urging reduction under the head Superintendents by Rs. 25,000, was 
next discussed. Reference was made to the Retrenchment Committee’s recommendation 
which was ignored by the Government: 

Replying, Mr. Moberly said that since that recommendation, the work had increased 
tremendously, necessitating increased number of Superintendents. The motion w’as lost. 

On the 26TH MARCH the Council resumed discussion on the reduction motion in 
the Police grants. Speakers pointed to the public’s want of confidence in the Police and 
referred to the Police assault on young boys who boycotted the Barisal Exhibition 
organised by the District Magistrate and others. It was also pointed out that Indians 
were not taken on the higher grade in the Police services, which were reserved for 
Europeans. 

Mr. Moberly, opposing the cut motion, denied that the Barisal Exhibition was 
organised by the Governnent or by the District Magistrate. It was oiganised by local 
leaders, including Congressmen. A batch of young Congressmen disapproved of the 
conduct of the elders, and decided on boycotting the exhibition, which was visited by a 
large number of people, A band of hooligans laid themselves down at the gate obstruct- 
ing passage. The Police Superintendent vainly Iried to persuade them to depart from 
the place, but the hooligans used insulting language. The Superintendent crossed over 
them, but none was hurt. 

To a suggestion for abolishing the District Intelligence Branch, Mr. Moberly stated 
that the Government could not do without it. He assured the House that their desire 
wsB not to curb the political activities of the people except when they took to terro- 
rism. The Hon Member denied the employment of secret agents. 

As to the suggestion for abolition of the Arms Act and the introduction of military 
training in schools, Mr. Moberly said it might lead to fractured heads. 

Grant for Secret Service Opposed. 

The next motion related to the refusal of the demand of Rs. I,OO,0CO under the 
Criminal Investigation Department (secret service money), 

Mr. Moberly stated that terrorist conspiracy was not a fiction in the imagination of 
the Police. Although the terrorist movement had been practically eliminated, it wag 
^ill in existence. Only last month a Police Sub-Inspector was stabbed to death. It had 
been said that revolution should be quelled by conciliation, and the members had compared 
India with Ireland, He reminded them that even with the granting of Dominion Govern- 
ment, Southern Ireland’s President had admitted the existence of a terrorist conspiracy 
which required drastic action to be quelled. Ho assured that the Government had no desire 
to inppress politK^ activities. What they would suppress was terrorism. Ho was sure 
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when the Swar&jists became rebponsible for maintaining law and order, thfy woaid find it 
impossible to do so without a certain am'^uat of secret service money. 

All the cut motions were negatived, and the original demand granted. 

Discussion on Giant for Education. 

On the 27TH MARCH the Ccnncil granted the demand for Re. 4,90,000 nnder 
ports and pilotage. Several cute were pr posed because no progress was made in taking 
more Indians into the service since the passing of Sir Phirez * Sr^thna’s resolution. It 
was nrged that facilities should be given to Indians for learning navigation. 

The Hon^ble Mr, Marr, replying, said that the Bengal Government had netbing to 
do with the administration of the department, w’iiieti -was under the Government of 
India, i bat Government was experimenting witn a training ship at Bombay. 

All * cut motions’ were rej-cted. 

The Council also granted Rs. 1,22.50,000 under Education (reserved.) This money 
was required for European education. A “ cut ” m.tio.. criticid.ng the po.icy of separa- 
tion in education as suicidal was rejected. 

In the demand under Education (transferr^'d) a token cut in the grant for Universi- 
ties, raised the question of invidious grants in regard to Dacca and Calcutta Universities. 
The mover pointed out that the Dacca University served a small area, but its grant 
was about three times that of the Calcutta University. The attitude of the Government 
was hostile towards the Calcutta Univeibity. The working «-f the post-graduate depart- 
ment was hop-less. 

Replying, Mr. Marr said that a committee w'as appointed to enquire into the working 
of the post-graduate department. The Government were awaiting its report, A genuine 
endeavoar had been made to bring about harmonious working of the University, 

The cut motion was rejected. 

The next two motions referred to the uncertain position of officers in the Provincial 
Educational Service and to the policy of retrenchment as regards spcondary education. 

Dr. Jenkins, replying, said that definite proposals for reorganisation of the service 
bad been sent to the Government of India, which would be considered along with the 
proposals of other Local Governments. There were 11,000 high schools in Bengal, 
Considering the resources of the province, grant for secondary educaMon was not 
inadequate. 

Several “ cuts ” were moved in the grant for primary education to draw attention 
to the insufficiency of grants which delayed the launching of schemes for free primaiy 
edneation. 

On behalf of the Government it was pointed out that the grant was not inadequate, 
A survey of rural and urban area would be made for the introduction of free primary 
education. All ‘ cut’ motions were lost and the demand was voted, 

Oo the 28TH MARCH, a motion refusing a grant of Rs. one lakh to the Calcutta 
Hospital Nurses Institute was made to urge belter provisn n for the training of Indian 
nurses. Sir P, C. Milter, on behalf of the Government, pointed out that it w'as impossible 
to get a pufficient number of Indian nurses to replace European nurses. He assured 
the House that the Government were keenly considering the question of training 
Indian nurses. The motion was eventually withdiawn. 

In the Public Health demand, a token cut was moved in the grant for combating 
epidemic diseases. It was pointed oat by the supporters of the motion that the present 
policy was unsatisfactory, Tne Government was also criticised for its failure to accept 
Dr, Bent]ey''fi recommendation to combat malaria. 

Sir P, G. Mitter, replying, observed that health organisation and formation of health 
units was the aim of the Government’s policy, and ample provision was made for 
tlwfc ifeeo^ The cut motion was carried by one vote. The Council adjourned till 2nd April. 

On 2ND APRIL a token cut was effected in the demand under Agriculture 
by a majority of 2 votes. The mover urged the desirability of having a Jute Board for 
the improvement of the Jute industry. There was urgent necessity, he said, for devising a 
permanent machinery to initiate such steps as would conduce to the improvement and 
development of the growing, marketing and mannfacture of jute. 

The Member for Industries raid that the Government were in agreement with the 
views of the Royal Commission on Agriculture, The question of establishing a Central 
Jute Committee would be diecassed soon with and Bihar, which also produced jute. 

The initial step sbould be taken by the Government of India, as they derived a large 
income from the jute export doty. Until the Government of India took up the case it was 
premature to discuss the measure. ’ 

Non-official European members opposed the idea of a Jute Committee. 
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D'Ecnesion on Demand for Industries, 

In the demand under Industries, there was a token cut motion on the ground that 
the Government were taking no steps to save the siik and cotton industry and for improv- 
ing ftbe cottage industries. Non-ofiScial Europeans and Mahomedans voted with the 
Swaraj'sts in support of the motion, which was carried. The Council then aipurncd. 

On the 3BD APRIL discussion cn budget demands concluded after which the Council 
was prorogued. A token cut vvaa made under Stationery and Printing on thegrouni 
that remuneration of press workers was poor. 

An interesting discussion foPowed when the demand for Rs. 9,000 was made fcr 
European vagranrs. A non-official moving a token cut urged the enactment of a Vagrancy 
Act for Indian bfggar> on the lints suggested by the Mendicancy Committee and the 
establishment of a hospital and workfai use. 

On behalf of the Government, Sir P. C. Mitter pointed out that the European 
Vagrancy Act was an old Act of the Government of India. The question of dealing 
with Indian vagrants was a large one. Begging in Calcutta was a lucrative business 
and there were over 12,000 beggars. The Government were prepared to allot a sum of 
Rb, 4 lakhs to remedy the evil. 

The motion was carried by one vote. The Council was then prorogued. 

Dissolution of Bengal Council. 

On the 22KD APRIL, a Calcutta Gazette Extraordinary over the signature of the 
G ivernor of Bengal published the following : — 

“ In exercise of the pow'er conferred by provise (a) to sub-section (1) of section 72B of 
the Government of India Act, I hereby order that the Legislative Council of the Governor 
of Bengal shall be dissolved on the twenty-second day of April, 1929.” 

Call for FresK Election. 

Subsequently anotler Extraordinary issue of the Calcutta Gazette published the 
following : — 

“ Wherras the Bengal Legislative Council has been dissolved with efiect from the 
22nd Apid 1929, the Governor is pleased, in pursuance of sub-rule (2) of rule 27 of the 
Bengal Electoral Rules, to call upon the constituencies of the Bengal Legislative Council 
to eUct members to that Council in accordance With the said rules and before the 20th 
June 1929, 

■ ‘In exercise of the powers conferred by clause (a) and (b) of sub-rule, (2) of rule II of 
the Bengal Electoral Rules, and in pursuance of sub-rule {^) of that rule, the Governor 
in Council is pleased to appoint the 6th May 1929 as the date for nomination of candi- 
dates for all constituencies of the Bengal Legislative Council and for the delivery of 
nomination papers to the Returning Officer, and the Sth May 1929 as the date on which 
the scrutiny of nominations shall be held 



The U. P. Legislative Council. 

The U. P. Town Areas Amend, Bill. 

The Spring sesMcn of the U. P. Legislative Council commenced at Lucknow on the 
28TH JANUARY 1929 nnd-T the chairmanship of Bai Bahaiur Lala Sitaram. The 
agenda not being vrry interestiog attendance was thin. The United Provinces Town 
Areas (Amendment) Bid led to some dvely debate. Tae bill would have been passed 
unnoticed bad not a clause recommending a mix*d general electorate been inserted in it 
by the Select Committee. 

After question time amendments were moved by Chaudburi Dharamvir Singh, and 
Pandit Iqoal Na^ain Gurtu suggested minor changes in certain clauses of the Bill. 
Afier lunch the House took up the Bill and lively discussion followed on the question of 
system of election. Hafiz Hidayat Hussain along with illan Masudui Hussain pleaded for 
separate electorate. Mian Masudul Hussain speaking on behalf of the JJubammedans said 
that separate electorate was not the ideal. It was a means to an end. Dealing with the 
question in detad he maintained that there was no weight in the saying that separate 
electorate was injurious if extended in tov\n areas as it was good only for villagers 
who were quite iguorant and tor whom it would be a sort of education, 

Mian Ibrahim opposing the amendment put by Hafiz Hidyt Hussain supported joint 
electorate. He saii that the establishment of joint electorate would end communal quarrels. 

Pandit Iqbal Karain Qurtu opposed the amendment. 

Ahmadshab, a Government nominee, on behalf of Christians supported the question 
of mixed electorate. He said that though he belonged to a community that represented 
1*2 per cent, of the population in the province yet he advocated joint electorate as he 
frit it would bring an era of trust and peace. 

Nawabzada Liyakat Ah Khan speaking for the Nationalist Maslims advocated that 
if India wanted freedom and not perpetual slavery separate electorate system would have 
to be given up. He was heckled several times by the advocates of separate electorate 
but boldly observed that he was a true Muslim and represented true Muslims. In condo- 
Sion he threw an open challange to Dr. Khan to resign his seat and seek election from 
his constituency to judge whether the Muslims stood for joint or separate electorate. 

The Minister of Local Self-Government speaking left the question to be decided by 
the house. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani then took up the question and dealt at length with the evils 
that would follow the adoption of the principles ot separate electorate. He was followed 
by Mr. Fasiuddin who supported the amendment put by Mr, Hafiz Hidayat Hussain. At 
this hour tbe Council adjourned. 

On tbe 29TH JANUARY on resumption of the debate over the Town Area Bill Amend- 
ment there was a lively discussion between the nationalist and reactionary element in the 
Council. The delate lasted over three hours. Mr. A. W. Pim, Finance Member, putting 
Government view sided with tbe amendment, Mr. Abdul Ahmed and Mr. U. B. Zarfee 
also voted in favour of the amendment. Pandit Govind Ballabh sounding a note of 
warning declared that the disease of separate electorate would be extended into villages 
where the Hinda-Mupiim problem was unknown so far. 

The amendment being put to vote was declared defeated. 

The other important changes carraied on this day were the term of village panebayats 
being four for three. The house rose for the day and consideration of the bill left for 
next day. 

On the SOTH JANUARY, immediately after questions, the Council proceeded with 
tbe Town Area Amendment Bill left unfinished at yesterday’s sitting and there was battle 
royal on tbe constitutional issue whether or not the principle of universal adult suffraec 
was acceptable to the House. ° 

Mr. Nemi Saran In moving his amendment that every person who is an owner of 
any immovable property in the town area be entitled to be enrolled as electors explained 
the implication of his amendment by saying that its adoption would mean acceptancet 
of tbe principle of adult suffrage which was a necessary corollary to joint electorate for 
protecting the minorities. 

Khan Bahadur Masudul Hussain who followed opposed on tbe ground that the posi- 
tion as it stood would not improve as it would give power into the hands of major oom- 
loanitfet. He was followed by Thakur Manjlt Singh and Mathura Parahad who suppojtod 
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thf motion, while Khan Bahaiur Fazrul Rahman and Dr Shafat Ahmad Khan opposed. 
The GoTernmpnt attirade with r gard to the matter was made clear by ilr. Elliot, Secre- 
tary for Local S-If-Governm'-nt who said that there was no wisdon in giving representation 
to the people who d.ti not contribute to revenue. 

Kban Bahadur Fasiuddin dealt with the election of the chairman of the town area 
pancbayat. It w uM be remembered here that the provision embodied in the Select 
Commiitcp report stated that the chairman would be elected by entire electorates. Khan 
Bahadur Fa;iaddin in moving his amendment said th.at the chairman be elected by 
the members of the panchayats and the reasons he gave in support of his motion were 
that It would make the elecdon of the chairman more easy. 

He w'as opposed vehemently by a number of members including Messrs, C. Y. 
Chmtamani, Yiktamayt Smgb, Mabrotra and Thakur Manjit Singh, The Tbakur Sahib 
said that indeed it was a special feature of this bill that the chairman would he elected 
by entire electorate and more so it would make such election more popular and it 
practically was based on models of U. 8. A. constitutions where the president of the 
Congress is elected by the entire lot of electorates. 

Pandit Qavind Ballabh Pant in opposing the amendment stated that by passing 
such an amendment they would be going back from the principles embodied in this 
clause*. 

Ktan Bahadur Macudul Hussain was cbe^-red from the opposite benches when he 
declared tnat he pers'^nally was against such an amendment, but considering the present 
circumstances they were not. prepared to follow th U. S. A. constitution. 

Closure being demanded at this stage the amendment when put to the vote was 
df-clared iott. 

On the 31ST JANUARY, farther cons'deration of the Town Area Amendment Bill 
which had remained unfinished yesterday was taken up. A number of amendments were 
moved. Chandhun Dharamvir Singh championed the cause of the villagers. He sng- 
gested arrangements of lights in public streets, construction of lanes and drainage, organi 
sation of akharas and play grounds. But almost all bis amendments were lost. After 
four hours’ discussion the second reading of the bill was passed. 

When the second reading was over, the author of the Bill moved for its final passage. 
Objection was raised by a mushm member on the grounds that the passage of the bill 
could not be moved on the same day. The objection was upheld by the President and 
the Blips final reading was with-held for the time being. 

Extension of Council. 

An important resolution recommending the extension of life of the present council 
by one year was adopted. 

Lively discussion ensued between the official and non-official branches over the 
above resolution which was moved by Mohd. Matiuddin who in support of his motion 
aaid that as there was famine in the province, it would be hard far candidates to run the 
risk of election. He maintained that the Nehru Report had itself recommended the term 
of provincial councils to five years. 

At this stage Mr. Chintamoni said that the speaker was mi'=quoting the Nehru report 
recommendation on the point as the said report suggested extension in case the provincial 
councils were respinsible to the house and not to the executive as at present. 

Mr. A. W. Pirn, on behalf of the Government, said that he was indisposed to discuss 
the merits of the question but the official bloc exc3pting the Ministers would take no 
part in voting. The motion emanated from the landlord benches and was opposed by 
the Swarajists and Dr. Chintamoni, Nationalist leader, pleaded that the electorate should 
be given the earliest chance to give its verdict on the Nehru Report, the Simon Com- 
mission boycott snd similar vital issues. 

Division being demanded on the motion the resolution recommending extension 
of the term of the council by one year was declared carried by 47 voting for and 
29 against. 

Protection for Nayak Girls. 

On the 1ST FEBRUARY consideration of the Nayak Girls’ Protection Bill was 
taken up. The aim of the Bill was to terminate the custom whereby minor girls of the 
Naik caste were trained for prostitution. The Naiks generally reside in the Kumaon Hills 
omtlie border of the United Provinces and there is a regular traffic in their girls. 

Th® Bill empowered thecDistrict Magistrate to order the detention of Naik girl below 
IB in setticiiiBienfes place them under the guardianship of suitable willing persons if in 
the Mftgfefeattfg opinion tl»re was danger of the girl being aoid, let or trained for hire. 
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When the President was about to take up the Bill a number of amendments 
were suggested. Pandit Dharamvir Singh proposed that the local Government 
should invite organisations of the same faith as Nayaks working in the field 
of social reform to establish one or more settlements and contribute expenses 
for good management. But these suggestions were not accepted on the excuse 
of shortage of funds. Another amendment moved by Pandit Dharamvir was to 
fix the minor age of Nayak Girls up to 20 instead of i8* 

The Home Member replied that it would lead to more corruption. 

Pandit *Govind Ballabh wanted appointment of a special officer to see that all 
provisions embodied in this bill were carried. 

Mr. Bhagwati Sahay suggested that arrangements be made for imparting 
education and instructions in dancing and music to Nayak girls. Discussion of 
the Bill clause by clause had not ended when the Council adjourned. 

On the 2ND FEBRUARY motions relating to settlement rules were taken 
under discussion, but as most of the non-official members were absent several 
motions were passed over without discussion. The suggestion of Pandit Badri 
Dutt Fanday that in case of famine or scarcity in the country or a district, the 
settlement be postponed, met with disapproval from the official benches and 
was defeated. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Fasihuddin’s amendment concerning framing of rules 
for a proportionate share of crops obtained by the zamindars and the tenants 
was taken up. Division being demanded it was declared carried by 35 to 22, 

The general discussion over motions on settlement being technical in sense 
were not very interesting and the Council adjourned till February iSth when the 
budget was presented. 

Financial Statement for 1929-30, 

On the 18TH FEBRUARY the Hon. Finance Member presented the budget 
for the financial year 1929-30 and made a long statement in which he gave a com- 
prehensive account of revenue and expenditure since 1927-28 till 1929-30. He then 
passed on to the estimates for the budget year 1929-30 declaring first with antici- 
pated receipts which amount to 16 crores 44 and three-fourth lakhs made up of 
the revenue receipts 13 crores 7 and one fourth lakhs and debt head 3 crores and 
4 lakhs and under revenue head there was a total increase of i crore 2 lakhs. 
There was a decrease of 71-14 lakhs in debt head receipts and there was decrease 
of 150 and one-fourth lakhs in advance from provincial loan funds. Turning to 
expenditure against revenue he said : 

“ With an opening balance of 18 lakhs we anticipate revenue receipts of 
13 crors 7^ lakhs and debt head receipts of 3 crores 37 and one-fourth lakhs 
totalling 16 crores 62 and three-fourth lakhs. Against this we propose to spend 
12 crores 39 lakhs against the revenue head, and 3 crores 81^ lakhs against the 
debt head, Ihe total closing balance will then be 42 and one-fourth lakhs 
composed of 15 and three-fourth lakhs under the Famine relief Fund and 26^ 
lakhs under provincial resources, including the balance under the United Pro- 
vinces Development loan. 

The balance under the Famine Relief Fund is a very small one as the result 
of an estimated expenditure of 15 lakhs. It follows an even smaller balance in 
the current year ; and if these estimates are later on confirmed by the actuals, 
it may be nM:essary for my successor to consider the adequacy of the present 
provision for meeting the much more serious calamities which might occur. 

“ Before the addition of the new expenditure from the schedules the balance 
under provincial resources stood at 42 and three-fourth lakhs, but it had to be 
remembered that a substantial proportion of our anticipated income for next 
year is non-recurring. The demands of departments were many and pressing, 
and were ably urged, more especially those relating to the transferred depart- 
ments ; but considering the paramount necessity of caution in a year like the 
present, it was decided that 16 lakhs 18 thousand of new expenditure was as 
much as could be prudently accepted at present. Of this, 3 lakhs 98 thousand 
goes to the reserved departments against schedule demands of approximately 
40 lakhs and 12 lakhs 20 thousand to the transferred departments towards 
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schedule demands of about So lakhs. Approximately one-quarter of the new 
expenditure is recurring. 

It is certainly most regrettable that our circumstances do not admit of a 
more rapid advance, even with the assistance afforded by meeting a part of our 
expenditure on objects of a permanent character from loan funds but we may be 
thankful indeed to have narrowly escaped much more serious financial dangers. 

“ Should the rabi harvest prove as good as it now promises to be, and should 
the monsoon be a normal one it may be possible to make some additional pro- 
visions of a non-recurring character towards the many requirements which still 
wait to be fulfilled. This will however be made more difficult by the fact that 
the budget estimates assume that the enhanced revenue in parts of the districts 
under settlement will come into force with effect from the year 1336 which their 
collection has lately been postponed to the next ‘ rabi ’ or possibly the following 
kharif. This may make a difference of some 2 lakhs in the closing balance, of the 
year 1929-30. 

“ Speculations as to ‘ might have beens^ are usually unprofitable more especi- 
ally in financial matters ; but it may interest the Council to know what our 
approximate position would have been but for the misfortunes of the past year. 

Making the necessary adjustments in the figures for both years so far as 
is possible, it appears that the balance in our provincial resources at the end of 
1928-29 would have been 67 lakhs instead of 4 lakhs and the balance in the 
Famine Relief Fund would have been 28 lakhs instead of lakhs. At the 
end of 1929-30, the balance in our provincial resources would have been 80 lakhs 
instead of 26^ lakhs, the balance in the Famine Relief Fund would have been 
44 and one-fourth lakhs instead of 15 and three-fourth lakhs. The figures might 
possibly have been rather better than this, as no allowance has been made for 
the probable additional expenditure under such heads as general administration 
and Public Health as the result of scarcity while on the other hand no increase 
has been assumed in excise receipts. 

“We should therefore on those figures have been able to make substantial 
additional provision for advance in many directions, while still conserving an 
adequate closing balance: but, on the other hand, a comparison between the 
two figures shows how small is our margin of safety as compared with the magni- 
tude of the fluctuations to which we are liable under circumstances which may 
easily arise at any time.^' 

Demands for Supplementary Grants: 

After the presentation of budget the Council adjourned to meet on the 21ST 
FEBRUARY when demands for supplementary grants were taken up one by one. 

The supplementary estimates for the current financial year (February 
1929) were voted in toto. Of these an amount of eighty-four and half lakhs 
were on account of takavi advances to cultivators, thirteen lakhs for famine 
relief and remaining 12 lakhs and odd were for ordinary revenue expenditure 
tinder different heads namely, Rs. 1 21320 under general administration, 
Rs. 28146 under police, Rs. 129120 under jails, Rs. 29014 under forest, Rs. 24 44^^ 
under irrigation works charged to revenue, Rs. 84000 under stationery and 
printing, Rs. 12740 under stamps Rs. 226200 under superannuation allowances 
and pensions, Rs. 10,000 under miscellaneous charges, Rs. 71294 under 
expenditure in England and Rs. 232615 under administration of justice. 

The Swarajists and Nationalists opposed several of these demands but 
although the House was divided on numerous reduction motions the Govern- 
ment won on every occasion and the items were all voted. 

When the Hon. Finance Member put the grant for police, several motions 
for token reductions were made by Thakur Sadho Singh and Mr. Jia Ram Saxena 
who criticised at length the useless expenditure incurred in the police department, 

Soii» excitement was created when grant of Rs. 129. 120 for jails was 
^ggested by the Finance Member. Mr. A. the Finance Member in 

woposmg the amount said that as actual average jail population in the year 
ha d be en nmefa higher than was anticipated and combined with high prices due 
fa •carcity had led to increased expenditure on diet aiid clothing. In view 
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of the heavy population it was found necessary to engage additional temporary 
warders and other subordinate cfiicials. 

The Finance Member however failed to convince the house and several 
motions were moved but were withdrawn in the long run. A demand for Rs, 
29044 was then made to defray expenses in connection with collection of 
forest revenue and administration of the forest department. The Hon. Finance 
Member pleaded that a forest engineer was engaged. 

Rai Bahadur Mathura Persad in moving a reduction of Rs. 3,634 in this 
respect said that the forest engineer was not at all needed and it was nothing 
but providing posts to those who were unemployed. 

Rs. {3.06.234 were granted to meet the charge against the famine relief 
fund. Then supplementary grant of Rs, 2,44,000 was made to meet the cost 
of operations in government forest. 

Rai Bahadur Mathura Prasad dealt at length wdth demands made for 
stationery and printing department which amounted to Rs. 84,000. He said 
that he was unable to follow why such heavy demand was put. After dealing 
with stamps, loans and advances by the local government and other miscellaneous 
charges the council adjourned. 

Non-official Bills. 

On the 22ND FEBRUARY the absence of interesting interpellations and 
question on the agenda paper enabled the Council to begin with the motion 
of the United Provinces Town Areas (Amendment) Bill which was moved by 
Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Parshad Mehrotra which was passed amidst loud 
applause. Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad’s motion was next taken up to 
amend the U. P. Municipalities Act, After short discussion it was relerrcd to 
a select committee consisting of about a dozen persons. 

Pandit Bhagat Narayan Bhargava received tremendous applause when 
he stood up to move that the United Provinces Village Self-Government Bill 
be referred to a select committee. It was a comprehensive measure based on 
the lines of the Bengal Village Self-Government Act of 1885 as amended in 
1919 and it sought among other things to replace the existing nominated 
panchayets by elected Union Boards with powers to dispose of petty cases, 
civil and criminal. Mr. Bhargava in course of his speech impressed upon the 
House the necessity of the Bill which, in fact, stood for sowing of a seed of 
Self-Government in the country. 

He was followed by the Hon’ble Minister for Local Self-Government who 
took every pain to convince the House that the proposal before them was unsuit- 
able to the circumstances of the country. He opposed its reference to a Select 
Committee firstly on the ground that the present system of nominated panchayets 
was working satisfactorily since the Government could select the best available 
men and secondly because it was against British jurisprudence that elected 
bodies should exercise judicial powers. He was heckled several times and 
ultimately had to sit down. 

Mr. Gurtu was the next member who said that the right place to begin 
with the Self-Government problem were village units and he did not find any 
earthly reason why Government which stood to prepare j>eople for Self-Govern- 
ment should stand in their way by opposing such a sane and innocent bill. 

“ At a time when the country is aspiring for Dominion Status, why the 
villages be not provided with panchayats based on elective system,” declared 
Mr. C, Y. Chintamoni. “ In circumstances which differ in America and India 
there was no reason why Indians cannot adopt Self-Government institutions 
and work them out. The reason of illiteracy advanced by the Home Member, 
fell flat as it was entirely due to the negligence of government, and Govern- 
ment should be ashamed of it rather than finding a plea in not enabling 
Indians 10 work out Self-Government institutions. 

Division being pressed the proposal was declared lost with 38 to 31 votes 
amidst loud applause on Government benches. The defeat of the bill was 
mostly due to the fact that several members (Nationalist) being present there 
thought it better to keep themselves neutral either by sticking to their seats 
in the House or remaining outside the lobbies. 
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On the FEBRUARY, after question time, the House refused several 
bills to amend the District Boards Act of 1922, The U. P. Municipalities Act ii of 
1916, The U. P. Sanitation Act 2nd of 1892 and the Minor Girls’ Protection Bill to 
Select Committees. Pandit Govind Ballav Pant in inoving reference of the 
Minor Girls’ Protection Bill to a Select Committee said that for a long time 
the necessity of such a bill was felt and if it was not adopted by the House the 
question of minor girls would be thrown for years to come. 

The Home Member was the only member on the Treasury Bench who 
opposed the motion. On a division being pressed the bill was referred to a 
Select Committee by 45 to 36 votes. The Oudh Courts Act 4 of 1925 was also 
referred to a Select Committee consisting of about a dozen persons. 

Lucknow University Act Amendment. 

There was then a lengthy debate over the motion proposed by Rai Bahadur 
Lala Mathura Prasad Mehrotra for leave to introduce a bill to amend the 
Lucknow University Act of 1920. It should be reminded here that at present 
the Lucknow University keeps one whole time officer, a paid Vice-Chancellor, 
while the amendment moved to-day sought to delete that particular clause 
and leave it on the option of the University either to have a paid or Hony. 
Vice-Chancellor. 

The amending Bill inter alia removed statutory restrictions regarding a 
paid Vice-Chancellor and left the question of appointment of a honorary or 
paid Vice-Chancellor to the University bodies themselves. Although the issue 
was the reference of the Bill to a Select Committee, the debate was side-tracked 
into discussion of merits and demerits of a part-time and whole-time Vice- 
Chancellor for residential universities. 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad, Chief Secretary to Government, speaking on behalf 
of the treasury benches opined that he did not oppose the bill in toto, but he 
did not fin’ any reason why the interest of education must suffer at the alter 
of party politics, more so when it was most essential for a residential University 
to keep one whole time paid Vice-Chancellor. 

Mr. Dharamvir Singh stated that it was unnecessary misuse of public money 
to fill the pocket of one individual when far abler persons could be procured 
to carry out the same duties. 

At this hour ihc Hon, Minister for Education wanted to say something, 
but as a pK)int of order was raised he had to go back to his seat. Amongst others 
who supported the provision were Messrs. Bikramjit Singh, C. Y. Chintamoni 
and Thakoor Manjeet Singh. Thakur Manjeet cited several examples from other 
sister universities like Aligarh, Benares and Agra which had not an unpaid 
Vice-Chancellor and their work was not hampered in any way whatsoever. 
Strong opposition was put by Mr. Herr, Mr. Shafaat Ahmad Khan and the 
Minister for Education. On a division being demanded the Lucknow University 
Act of 1920 was rejected by 45 to 32 votes. 

Munshi Ahmed was granted leave to introduce the U. P. Zamindars’ Asocia- 
tion Contribution Bill (Muzaffarnager) but he could not introduce it as the 
House rose for the day till the 29th February, 

General Discussion of Budget. 

On the 25TH FEBRUARY the Council took up the general discussion of 
the budget for 1929-30. Attendance on official benches was very thin. More 
than a dozen speakers representing various groups in Council spoke from their 
seats and the tone of the House was a strong condemnation of the budget. Rai 
Bahadur Jagdish Parshad maintained that apparently the budget was a surplus 
budget but a budget only with a few lakhs as surplus cculd hardly be called^ a 
creditable budget. Messrs. Raghubir Sahai, Mukandilal, Hafiz Hidyat Hussain, 
and Moolchand Dubey criticising the budget at length stated that little had been 
spent on famine relief fund while the loan funds were increasing high. In the 
matter of^^ucation Mr, Moolchand pointed out that Government felt proud when 
they declared that the expenses were doubled but in this matter the major portion 
was spent on palatial buildings and little on primary education. 

Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu called the budget a scandalous one which closed 
apparently with a surplus of a few lakhs. 
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Pandit Badri Dntta Pandey before dealing with the budj?et susfgftsted that the 
name of the province should be Hindustan.” He called the budj^et a blunt one 
as it was a budi3fet of fat salaries and palatial buildings. He observed that the 
advent of the Simon Commission had brought with it scarcity in this province. 

Mr. K. B. Zafar Husain congratulated the Finance Member on presenting 
a surplus budget but he also desired that more should be spent on primary 
education rather than on university education. 

Owing to a motion for adjournment of the House being banded over to the 
Chair by Mr. V. N. Tewarv on the question of distribution of electricity to Bijnor 
and Moradabad districts the discussion on the budget was adjourned at 4 P.M. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY condemnation and criticism of the Finance 
Department by every^ member from the nationalist benches was unreservedly met 
by the Treasury benches by keeping silent to their seats Nawab Mohamed 
Yusuf, Minister for local Self-Government, congratulated the Finance Member 
for bis ability In* presenting a surplus budget. But no sooner he had proceeded 
with his speech which were hardly audible, voices of ” hush,” “ hush ” came 
from all sides of the House. Amidst all the disturbances Nawab Mahomed 
Yusuf was overtaken by confusion and had to occupy his seat without finishing 
his speech. 

Thakur Mahijit Singh, Minister for Agriculture then read out his manuscript 
speech. His main theme was that much has been done by the Finance Department 
in enhancing the cause of agriculture in the provinces. Some of the members 
raised points of order on several occasions on his mode of delivery as he was 
reading his speech with his back bent. The President silenced the House by 
Saying that it was the maiden speech of the Minister. 

Mr. Blunt, Finance Secretary, pointed out that without borrowings there 
would have been no Sarda Canal, no Hydro-electric Schemes, no Council Chamber, 

Mr. Pirn, Finance Member, drew attention to the acute scarcity prevailing 
due to failure ofkharif crop and said that under existing conditions Government 
was constrained to make smaller provisions for new items of expenditure in trans- 
ferred departments. 

The Home Member took leave of the House to authorise him to congratulate 
Mr. A. W. Pirn, Finance Member for presenting a surplus budget in a year of 
scarcity Amongst others who participated in the discussion were Messrs. Nemi 
Saran, Govind Ballabh Pant and C. Y. Chintamoni. Mr. Pant urged that with 
a view to lighten the burden of the taxpayers the top heaviness of the adminis- 
tration should be removed. The Police Department still constituted to be the 
pampered department of the Government and the judicial and the executive 
functions were not separated despite public demand. Thakoor Manjit Singh 
stated that despite CounciPs wishes no grants were made for the Benares and 
Aligarh Universities in budget. Girls' education continued to be neglected. He 
ptid that very little has been granted to industries in the provinces. Conclud- 
ing he urged for technical schools all over the province. 

At this stage the clock struck 4 P.M. and the adjournment motion on issue 
of granting electric licenses was taken up. 

Pandin Venktesh Narayan Tewari in puting his motion before the House 
traced the history of the development of Hydro-Electric scheme in the prorince 
and said that at present there were about five big districts which have foond 
their way to ©quip themselves with electric lights. He criticised at length the 
attitude of the U, P. Government which have shown utter disregard of the wishes 
of the Municipal Boards of Bijnor and Moradabad by granting licenses to Manin 
and Sons. He said that by granting licenses to one Company Government were 
creating njonopolies which would prove harmful in the long run to the provinces, 

Mr, Brijendra Misra associated hims^f wijh the moter, 

Mr. Masodul Hussain, a Government nominee from Moradabad called this 
motion a mischievous one. He was cheered and counter- cheered for his whole- 
hearted supp>ort to tl» Government. 

Raja Jagannath Bux Singh maintained that Government should not have 
ovcT-ridcn the interests of Municipal Boards. 
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After Mr. Lane had opposed the motion the Hon’ble the Home Member 
said that they should have been criticised in case the scheme fallen and not 
earlier. Referring to the question of monopoly he said that they have safeguard- 
ed the interest of consumers by fixing certain rate charge for consumption of 
electric light, 

Mr. Chintamoni pointed out that when he was a Minister for P. W. D, 
granting of licenses was dealt with by himself and not by the Reserved Depart- 
ment. 

It being 6 P. M. after full two hours debate the motion was talked out. The 
House then adjourned. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Hon. Finance Member moved for under- 
taking by the Council of the following programme of works and meeting 
the cost of their construction from loan funds the Civil Court buildings, 
Revenue buildings, the building of a maternity hospital at Lucknow, building 
of a central jail at Meerut and continuation on the existing capital programme 
of police building, canal construction (Sarda) hydro-electric projects, road 
construction, advance to local bodies, pension commutations, Gazi-ud-din 
Haider canal sewarage project and electrical installation in the Thomson College, 
Roorkee provided that the minimum limit of an item to be financed from loan 
funds in all the above projects shall ordinarily be not less than Rs. 40,000. 
Several amendments and cuts were moved by various members. After hot 
discussion the original motion was declared passed by 40 to 37 votes. 

At this time an adjournment motion was moved by Mr. Jiaram Saxena 
on the question of arbitrary appointment of Khan Bahadur Shens Shewari Khan 
as Chairman of the Bareilly District Board by the Minister of Local Self-Govern- 
ment in place of Babu Dhakan Lai who was duly elected with a large number 
of votes. When the motion was taken all the benches in the house as well as 
the galleries were fully packed up. Mr. Jiaram Saxena in putting his motion 
before the house condemned at length the arbitrary intervention of the hon. 
Minister for local Self-Government who was considered as a guardian and custo- 
dian of the interest of local Self-Government. He appealed to the house to rise 
above communal spirit and condemn the action of the Government in clear terms. 

Nawab Mahomed Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government in opposing 
the motion said that the meeting which elected Babu Dhakan Lai as chairman 
was illegal. Continuing the Hon. Minister said that actually one of the membeis 
could not be served notice in due time and under such circumstances Govern- 
ment could not but declare the election void and appoint another man as 
chairman. 

Mr. Fazil Abdur Rahman opposed the motion and said that the election of 
Babu Dhakan Lai was illegal and moreover the next chairman was the best of 
the lot. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant condemned the action of the Minister and 
said that the notice was issued in due time and if it was not issued it was not the 
fault of the board and the Hon. Minister for local Self-Government had no 
right to override the decision of the statutes which clearly gave^ power to the 
board to re elect. 

Replying to the debate Mr. Jiaram Saxena said that the meeting of the 
’ Bareiley District Board was held quite legally and that no objection by any 
member was raised at the time of the meeting. After discussion for two hours 
the motion was talked out and the House adjourned. 

Voting on Budget Grants. 

On the 28TH FEBRUARY a number of cuts in various demands for charges 
OB public works establishment, civil works outlay and others were moved but 
ultimately fell flat on the floor of the House owing to absence of some of the 
inembers on the benches opposite. Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant moved that 
BBider sub-head* consulting director architect establishment^ a reduction of 
Ks* 10,000 be made. Several speeches were made but the question being 
pressed to the vote was lost by 51 to 26 votes. Another very important cut 
moved for the day stood in the name of Rai Bahadur Lala Mathura Prashad 
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Mehrotra who sug^^ested that the suoi of Rs. 27150 concerning consulting 
architect be omitted. Thakur ?ki:anji£ Smgh Rathor supporting the motion 
opined that consulting architect does not exist in the interest of economy, but 
in the interest of extravagance. He could not see how government supported 
such an expenditure over a department which did not exist in this counti^ 
and it was nothing but feeding a European who ali twelve months enjoyed in 
England. 

The Hon Minister for Local Self-Government opposed the motion and tried 
to establish that the consulting architect was most essential in the interest of 
preserving old and new buildings. 

As a result of division the motion was lost by 49 to 3c votes. Much time 
was occupied by a motion put*by Mr. C. Y. Chintamani suggesting a reduction 
of Rs 310:0 under sub-head Director Dy. Chief Engineers Office Establishment, 
Discussion had not been finished when the House adjourned. 

On the iST MARCH various cuts and omissions were suggested. Mr. 
C Y, Chintamoni moved that under^ sub-head electric inspector to government 
a reduction of Rs. 100 be made. He criticised at length the government policy 
in the matter. The resolution being pressed to a division was declared lost. 

Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant next moved a reduction of Rs. 8000 under 
sub-head director of •electrical inspection. But the motion was lost by 54 to 
34 votes. After a few other cut motions the house adjourned. 

On the 2ND MARCH a number of cuts were introduced by different 
members of various parties in the Council who pointed out omission on the 
part of government in some cases and extravagance in others. Demands put by 
the treasury benches for construction of palatial buildings for jails and police 
came in for strong condemnation. The cut motion moved by Mr. Dharamvir 
Singh, and Mr. Jiaram Saxena in the irrigation and public works dept, gave 
rise to hot discussions but were all declared lost. Excitement ran high when a 
cut for Rs. 10,250 under sub-head irrigation expenditure was moved. But the 
motion on being pressed to the vote was declared lost. 

Debate on Jail Demand. 

The discussion on the solitary motion for token reduction in jail demand 
for 38 lakhs and odd ‘took almost the whole day. 

Presenting the demand Nawab of Chattari, Horae Member said that 
opinions differed on the question whether the jail should be a place of punish- 
ment or reformation. His own opinion was that the jail should be both a place 
of punishment for habitual ofienders and dangerous criminals and also a place 
of reformation for the unfortunate who succumbed to momentary weakness. 
It was with this end in view that he appointed the jails committee with a non- 
official majority presided over by Sir L^uis Stuart. The Home Member regretted 
that the committee was not to the liking of one section of the House. 

Proceeding, Nawab of Chattari quoted ‘figures to show that the United 
Provinces was spending comparatively less than other major provinces on jails. 

Mr. Mehrotra moved a token cut and raised the question of treatment of 
prisoners and also protested against the exclusion of opposition members of the 
Ccmncil from the Jails Committee. Mr, Sampumanai^, Swarajist, suggested 
(bat lady vigors sbcwild be appointed to visit women prisoners while Mr. Jiaram 
Saxena regretted that there were no arrangements for moral instructions of 
prisoners. Mr. Bhagwat Narain Bhargava, Swarajist, conplained that no steps 
were taken to deal with the problem of illiteracy amcmg the prison population, 
Mr. Raghubir Sahai cited certain obnoxious and absurd provisions in the Jail 
Manual. Mr. Ganesh Shanker Vidjarthi asked why Kakori prisoners were re- 
garded as habitual offei^ers. The Council at this stage adjourned till 5th. 

On the 5TH MARCH Mr, Mehrotra*s token cut raising the question of 
treatment of certain prisoners and also protesting against the^ exclusion of the 
Opposition members of the Council, from the Jail Enquiry Committee was carried 
without a division* 
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Replying to ctiticisms, the Nawab of Chattari, the Hame Member, regretted 
that it was not possible to accord special treatment to the Kakori Conspiracy case 
prisoners. He pointed out that some Kakori prisoners were convicted for the 
offence of dacoity with murder. It was a small consolation to the widow of the 
murdered person if the assassin was a politiCLl offender and not an ordinary 
criminal. There could be no differential treatment for persons who committed 
the Same crime. 


•Debate on Police Demand. 

On the 6TH MARCH discussion of the Police Budget of i crore and 
lo lakhs and odd began and continued till next day. 

Mr. G, B. Pant, Swarajist leader, moved a token cut pressing on the 
Government the necessity for taking vigorous measures wiih a view to put down 
corruption in the Police force. 

Mr. R. J. S. Dood, Inspector-General, mentioned that in 1927-28, 326 
officers and men in the Police force were dismissed for misconduct ; while 614 
more had been discharged after enquiry. His opinion was that there was con- 
siderable improvement during the last decade. 

The Nawab of Chattari, the Home Member, admitted that corruption existed 
in the Police Department, as also in other departments. He assured the Council 
that the Government would be sparing no efforts to eradicate the evil, 

Mr. Pant’s token motion was adopted without a division. 

Two attempts to reduce the Police demand substantially were frustrated, 
the Government getting a large majority of votes on both the occasions. 

On the 7TH MARCH the Council resumed discussion of Mr. Nemisaran’s 
token cut in the police demand, protesting against the imposition of a punitive 
police tax The debate side-tracked into a discussion of the “ share ” of the 
Police in the origin and prolongation of communal riots. Several members alleged 
that the Police fomented communal troubles, asserting that the prolongation 
of the communal riots was certainly due to the remissness and apathy of the 
Police. They suggested that wherever communal riots broke out, the local 
Police officers and Magistrates should be heavily fined. At least the local Police 
should be made to pay the punitive Police tax. In that case communal riots 
would cease altogether. Generally,^ peaceful citizens were made to pay the 
punitive tax while rowdies provoking riots escaped scot-free. The method of 
taxing was arbitrary, 

Kunwar Jagadish Prasad 'regretted the side-tracking of the debate. Re- 
garding the Punitive Police tax, he said that the Government were considering 
the question of framing rules to govern its imposition. The tax was levied to 
curb the rioting proclivities of rowdies, by touching their pockets. 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamoni retorted that the threat of touching the pocket might 
frighten the officials, whose brain-centre probably lay there, but not the rowdies 
who did not have anything there to be touched. What was needed to stop the 
riots was firm, prompt and adequate action by the Police and the Magistracy. 
Wherever communal riots occurred, the District Magistrate and the Divisional 
Commissioner should be penalised. 

Pandit G. B. Pant, Swarajist leader, said that the Government profited by 
inter- communal differences. The Police could not be exonerated from the charge 
of fomenting communal troubles. If for every such riot, the police in general lost 
5 per cent of their salary, there would no longer be any riot. 

The Nawab of Chattari, Home Member, refuted the allegation that the 
Police had in any way been responsible for communal riots. If the 5 per cent 
theory was given effect to the Police in general would not draw any pay. Com- 
munal riots were the greatest blots on modern Indian history. It was with no 
feeling of pleasure that the Government ever decided to impose punitive tax, 

A token motion protesting against the present system of punitive tax was 
affected without a division, 

Af^ 5 p.m., when the entire demand for the Police was put to the House 
Swara^sts opposed it, but it was carried by 50 votes against 22. The Counci 
then adpnrned until the i8th of March. 
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Reduction of Ministers’ Salaries. 

After 12 days’ interval the Council re-assembled on the 18TH MARCH. 

At the outset a token “ cut ” pressing on the Government the desirability 
of appointing an Indian A. D. C., to the Governor, was carried. 

A similar cut was also moved, urging the Government to recommend to 
the Governor to appoint an Indian Private Secretary. 

Mr. A. W. Pirn, Finance Member, said that the appointment was entirely left 
to the personal discretion of the Governor and he undertook to bring the matter 
to His Excellency’s notice. The motion was withdrawn. 

Consideration of the demand of about one crore and 40 lakhs under the head 
“ General Administration,” was next taken up. A dozen motions for reduction of 
Ministers’ salaries had been tabled. 

Pandit Govinda Ballabh Pant, Swarajist Leader, moved a token cut in 
the Ministers’ salaries, making it clear that the motion was to censure the 
present trio. Although the Swarajist creed favoured the abolition of the 
Ministry, his motion was only a token reduction to make room for better men 
to come in and play the dyarchical farce if they desired. Mr. Pant said that the 
chief objection to the present Ministers was their utter incompetence. They 
exhibited deplorable ignorance and inefficiency daily during the question hour, 
They entered office pledging co-operation with the Simon Commission ; but 
when the Government memoranda was prepared, they had not any say in it 
thus failing to redeem the pledge they gave to their co-operating supporters. 
The U. P. was the only province in India where the Government in the Reserved 
Half regarded the Ministers as unworthy for consultation in the preparation of 
evidence for the Simon Commission. The Ministers, Mr. Pant added, utterly 
failed to play their part ; and there had been no progress in the Transferred 
departments under them. 

Pandit Iqbal Narayan Gurtu, Nationalist Deputy Leader, seconded the motion 
attacking particularly Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh for his letter to the ‘‘ The 
Manchester Guardian ” claiming 25 years’ experience in public life and stating 
that the Indian demand for Dominion Status was fatuous, 

Mr, Ganesh Shanker Vidyarthi, Swarajist, spoke next. The Council at this 
stage adjourned. 

On the 19TH MARCH Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan, defending the Ministers, attacked the 
Opposition leaders, saying that the issue was a struggle for power between the agricul 
turists and the urban intelligentsia. 

Mr. Mahijit Singh, Minister for Agriculture, said that he and his colleagues regarded 
oo-operation with the Simon Commission as being in the best interests of India. But 
they could not participate in the preparation of the Grovernment memoranda to the 
Commission because he himself had held office barely for five months before the memoranda 
was presented. His colleague Baja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh had been only two months in 
office. He challenged any one to get sufficient insight into the working of the Transferred 
Departments in a. ch a short period, and to aid in the preparation of material for presen- 
tation to the Commission. They appeared before the Commission, and gave oral evidence. 
To-day’s motion, the Minister added, was only an electioneering propaganda. 

Mr. V. N. Tewari (Nationalist), supporting the motion, attacked Nawab Yusuf for 
the part he played in connection with the Khan memorandum to which signatures had 
been obtained from persons who did not even read the document. 

Dr. Khan : At^iutely wrong. 

Mr, Tewari retorted : Ask Khan Bahadurs Sheik Abdullah and Hafiz Hidayat 
Huflsain, They will give you the lie direct. 

Proceeding, Mr. Tewari began reading extracts from the judgment cf a c»uit which 
made certain reflections against Raja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh. 

The latter rose to a point of order, and said that an appeal against the judgment was 
pending, and the matter was ** suh-judice.” 

The President held that Mr, Tewari wsa perfectly in order ; but requited bin not 
to quote extracts copiously. 

Mr. Tewari, concluding, stated that the Q-owernment should not have appointed 
the Raja Bahadur as Minister until a higher court had overruled such findings of the 
lower court, 

K. B. Masadul Hussain (nominated), opposed the motion, saying that the Swarajists 
wanted to create some chaos here as in Bengal and the Central Provinces, 
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Eaja Bahadur Kushalpal Singh, Education Minister, said that he and his colleagues 
believed in co-operation with the Simon Commission, and accepted office on that under- 
standing. They coold not participate in the preparation of the memoranda for the 
reasons stated by his colleague. Otherwise they co-operated fully. He himfelf was a 
member of the Provincial Simon Committee, and attended the joint sittings. Indeed 
his views regarding the depressed classes’ problem were appreciated by Sir John Simon. * 

Mr. 0, Y. Chintamani said that he was not impressed by the defence of the two 
Ministers regarding the memoranda to the Commission. The late Sir Alexander Muddiman 
demanded the full co-operation of the whole G-overnment in their preparation. That was 
why Mr. Eajeswar Bali and Kunwar Rejendra Singh resigned. Want of sufficient insight 
was no excuse to their successors for not having any say in Government proposals 
regarding constitutional progress, Mr. Chintamani challenged the Ministers to deny 
that they expressed reactionary views in their oral evidence before Sir John Simon, and 
asted whether they had not opposed transfer of law and order, favoured the resuscitation 
of dyarchy, and the retention of the official bloc. Proceeding, Mr. Chintamani charged 
Nawab Yusuf with jobbery and commnnalism. The speaker quoted Raja Bahadur 
Kushalpal Singh’s letter to the “ Manchester Guardian,” and said that he belonged to a 
class of men whom the Government delighted to honour and utilise for their own 
purposes, and whose religious creed and object was loyalty. As for the competence 
and ability of the Ministers, one need not, Mr. Chintamani observed, seek the opinion 
of Sir John Simon or the Governor. One got killing proofs of it daily during the 
Council’s question hoar. 

Nawab Yusuf, Minister for Local Self-Government, denied that he had a share in 
the preparation of the Khan memorandum. He didtnot even agree with all its 'details. On 
behalf of himself and his colleagues, he said they never claimed infallibility or perfection. 
They, however, did their duty to the best of their knowledge and power, and according 
to the wishes of the majority in the Council. 

Closure was moved, and accepted. The motion was put to the vote and the House 
divided, 44 for and 67 against. The motion was lost and the House adjourned. 

On the 20TH MARCH there was unusually great excitement in the Council aa'the result 
of the arrest of Choudhuri Dharamvir Singh, a member of the Swaraj Party in the’ Council 
Enquiries were made from the Finance Member to let the House know on what charges 
the arrest of Choudhuri Gharamvir Singh was made. In reply the Finance Member 
told that he himself was not yet aware of the charges and would let the House know 
later on after consulting the Central Government. 

AlmMt all Swarajist members were absent on ^this day as some of them had gone to see 
Choudhuri Dharamvir Singh at the station. 


Debate on Education Demand, 

Demands for grants in the budget under beading education were then put and several 
cuts were moved, Mr, Mukundilal moved that under sub-head university education, 
Lucknow a reduction of Rs. lO be made in the grant of Rs. 10,13,467 the object of the 
motmn being to urge the necessity of a chair of fine arts. After short discussion the 
motion was lost. A number of other important cuts were moved by Mr. C, Y, Chintamani 
under sub-head government professional colleges, civil engineering colleges, and pay of 
officers that a redaction of Rs, 16,000 be made. Pandit Iqbal Narain Gurtu was able to 
carry his motion through the House when he moved that under general charges pay of 
officers a token reduction of Rs. 1 be made. His aim in moving this was to lay open before 
the House how lavishly public money was spent by Government over such items of 
education which was not of much utility. The House then adjourned. 

On the 2IST MARCH the Council resumed debate on Mr. Mehrotra’s motion raising 
the question of medium of instruction in high schools. 

The motion was eventually withdrawn on an assurance given by Raja Bahadur 
Kushalpal Singh, the Education Minister, that the Government did not intend to go 
back upon the policy of introducing the vernacalar as medium of instruction. The entire 
education demand was put and voted. 


On the 22ND MARCH Mr. Bhagawati Narayan Bhargava, Swarajist, wanted leave 
to nmve ^r adjournment to discuss the policy of the Government in arresting Mr, Dharam- 

Ttr^BUgh others and the situation created thereby. The President admitted the 
Bmixcm, and fixed 4 p.m. for discuraion, 

^ interval H. B, the Governor disallowed the motion, stating that the Provincial 
wfemmeat was not prinuttily concerned with the arrests. 
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Debate on Excise Demand. 

The Excise demand was next taken up. 

Khan Bahadar Obaidnr Raraman Khan moved for a rednction of Re. 4,770, pointing 
out that bndget provided for the pay of two Assistant Excise Commissioners, He objected 
to the creation of the two posts, but was agreeable to one appointment, 

Mr. C. Y. Cbintamani moved for a reduction of Rs. 9,540 objecting to either pKwt. 
He pointed ont tha^" the number of Assistant Commissioners should be reduced in accor- 
dance with the recommendations of the Economy Committee. The Government were 
now re-creating the abolished posts one by one. 

Mr. V. N. Mehta, Excise Secretary said the two posts created were both temporary. 
The Excise Manual badly needed revision. One Assistant Commissioner would be tem- 
porarily entrusted with the revision of the manual while the other would have the 
important task of suppressing charas smuggling from the Punjab and the N. W. Frontier 
Province where charas could be bonght much cheaper. 

Winding up the debate, Maharajkamar Mabijit Singh, Minister, accepted the minor 
cut, saying that the Government were agreeable to test if one new officer was sufficient. 

The Minister opposed Mr. CbintamanPa motion, which was rejected by 43 votes 
against 25, 

Thakur Hanuman Singh (Nationalist) moved a token cut censuring the Governments 
present Excise policy. 

Several Swarajist and Nationalist members, supporting the motion, maintained that 
the talk of total abstinence by means of temperance propaganda was all sham, and asserted 
that there was no remedy to the drink and drug habit except total prohibition. If the 
Government were serious in their intention to check the evil, they would not have arrested 
hundreds of men during the Non-co-operation movement for picketing liquor shops. 
Further, total abstinence was never achieved anywhere by temperance propaganda. 

Mr. Mehta, Excise Secretary, quoted figures to show that drink and drug evil was 
waning in the rural areas. He added that the Local Option Bill was ready. If the 
Government of India permitted it, it would be introduced shortly. 

Maharajkamar Mahijit Singh, Minister, said that the present policy was not a new 
innovation. He m<»rely maintained the policy obtaining during the regime of his prede- 
cessors Mr. Cliintamoni, the Nawab of Chhatari and Kunwar Rajendra Singh, 

The censure motion was rejected, 85 voting for and 43 against. 

Discussion on the budget concluded on the 2 3RD MARCH. The entire day wag 
devoted to the discussion of two token cuts in the excise demand. 

Mr. C, Y. Cbintamani, moving his token motion, quoted pa sages from the Excise 
Administration report for 1927-28 to show the diffierence between the policy laid down 
in 1921-22 and the present administration. The report, he pointed out, said little 
regarding the progress towards the attainment of total abstinence. On the contrary, 
it was full of lamentations for the loss "of revenue. Licensing boards were created with 
a view to control the oi>eniag of new shoj^. They had not been reduced to the position 
of mere advisory bodies whose recommendations were often ignored. Permission was 
granted for the opening of new shof^ against the board’s recommendations. 

Mr. y. N. Metha, Excise SSecretary, pointed out that the present Minister was not 
in office in 1927-28, with which period the report dealt The Minister was therefore 
not responsible for its contents. The Government seriously intended to work for total 
abstinence. 

Maharajknmar Mahijit Singh said that he bad no intention depriving the 
Licensing Boards of the very real power they had. It was only in exoeptioBal oasot 
that the Excise Commissioner did not agree with the rcoommenchitioii* of the Board, 

Mr, Ohintamani’B token motion was rental by 43 to 27 votes. 

Mr. G. B. Pant (Swarajist leader), moving a token cut, maintained that be had 
little faith in the Govemment’s protestations that they sincerely desired total abstinence. 
If it was BO, the Government sbouhi reduce the number of shops annually. The figures 
showed that the Government did little in that direction from the year 1924, 

Mr. Pant’s motion pressing the Government to take further steps towards the attain- 
ment of total abctinenoe was agreed to withont opposition. The entire Excise demand wag 
voted and also other demands which wwe discassed want of time. 

Swarsji^ and Nationalists wwated to le^ct the entire demand under Eegistration 
which belonged to Nawab Yusufs portfolio^ The demand was however voted by 48 
against 19 votes. The Council was then prorc^ned. 



The Punjab Legislative Council, 

The Punjab Legislative Council opened at Lahore on the 25TH FEBRUARY 1929 
under the Chairmanship of K. B. Ch. Sahabuddin as President and lasted just an hour. 
After the new members had been sworn in, the President made an announcement that the 
Governor-Gteneral’s assent had been received to the Punjab Land Revenue Amendment Act 
passed by the Council fixing the term of settlement at forty years. The announcement was 
greeted with applause, one member, Mr. Muhammad Hussain, actually launching into a 
speech expressing gratitude to the Goveruor-General and the Governor of the Pan3ab for 
according assent to a measure which was very conducive to the welfare of the Punjab 
peasantry. 

He added that the latter could never forget the action of the Government, which 
had laid the axe at the root of any cause which might hitherto have existed for any 
agitation on their part against the Government. 

This statement was promptly taken exception to by another member, Mr, Chandhri 
Afzal Haq, who said that that was not the opinion of the whole peasantry but only of those 
living in the tract from which the member came. 

The President here intervened and called the speaker to order, saying that remarks 
from the Chair could not be made the subject of debate. 

Financial Statement forl929’30. 

Mr. A. M. Stow (Finance Member) then introduced the annual Budget for 1929-30 in 
the Council. In doing so, the Finance Member said : — ‘‘ It has already been tested by 
the comparative failure of the cotton crop and the continuance of the low cotton prices, 
bat in the present year the wind of adversity has blown stronger and more bitter, 

•* A blighted wheat harvest has been followed by a cotton crop much below our 
expectations. Revenue has fallen and the economics which it has been possible to effect 
are not sufficient to prevent recourse to borrowing for the year 1928-29, The Budget 
estimate of 11,22,00,000 has been reduced to Bs. 10,65,00,000 or Bs, 57,00,000 less tlin 
budgetted. 

“The wheat crop has shrivelled and remissions amounting to Bs. 10,00,000 have 
been given. The kharif crop was below average and cotton has disappointed expectations, 
necessitating again huge remissions. The total reduction under land revenue and irriga- 
tion during the year amounts to Bs. 68,00,000 

“ The general expenditure remaining unaltered, and with the extra expenditure 
incurred by the irrigation branch and the extra expenditure on taccavi the budget could 
only be squared by recourse to borrowing to the amount of Bs. 1,40,00,000 to be devoted 
to capital expenditure on irrigation works and by dro-electric schemes. 

“ For the year 1929-30 capital expenditure is estimated at Bs. 54,00,000 and 
Bs. 12,00,000, are required to meet the deficit of the amount in the provincial loans 
account. Extraordinary receipts are estimated to bring in Bs. 1,05,00,000 but in addition 
to this deficit of Bs. 61,00,000 we have to repay Bs. 75,00,000 which have been temporarily 
met from other accounts : that is to say, from ordinary revenue receipts or from revenue 
reserves, so that once more it is proposed to borrow Bs, 1,40,00,000 from the Government 
of India.’' 

Concluding the Finance Member said : It is true that the extensive borrowings and 
exiguous balances disclosed by the accounts are due principally to the disappointments 
in harvests. Reserves built up in the past were designed not only as a foundation for the 
superstructure of development but were intended to tide the province over those climatic 
vicissitndes so familiar to an agricultural population. The intention of the designers has 
been fulfilled in this year, but it must be admitted that the margin of safety is distress- 
ingly narrow. 

Non-official Resolutions. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY the Council was occupied by three resolutions — two 
asking for irrigation schemes, both of which were withdrawn after assurances by the 
Revenue Mtmber that Government would give them consideration, and the third recom- 
mending an extension of the Conncil until such time as the new Constitution came into 
ftnce,' This was carried by a majority. 

The first resolution, moved by Mian Ahmad Yar Khan Daulatana, wanted immediate 
•feepa to be taken for carrying out extensions to a distributary of the Lower Bari Doab 
Canal on tbe ground that it would irrigate the area irrigated in former times by a ca na 
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to which coltivatorB bad giTtn op tbeir c’aim, at the instancse of oflScialSi when the Lowei 
Bari Doab Canal was const ructeii. 

Several members supported the resolntion which was opposed by certain others who 
pointed out that the construction of an eiteneicn wonid take away part of the water from 
the lands of those who benenttetl now. 

Sir Mian Fazli Hussain, K^venne M*mbj“r on behalf of the GoTernment assured the 
House that the Government were prepared to consider the proposal sympathetically, the 
only obstacle being the Council's own resc:ution passed last year diecountenancing all 
extensions of distributaries. 

After several members had urged that last year’s resolution had only laid down a 
general policy and did not bar special cases deserving Government help being considered 
the Revenue Member being satisfied that a consensus of opinion in the Council favoured 
the motion, promised the consideration of the case on which the resolution was withdrawn. 

The other irrigation scheme sponsored by Rai Bahadur Sewak Ram related to im* 
pjovement in irrigation in the Dera Gbazi Khan District at a cost of Bs. 20 lakhs. 

The mover pointed out that the main problem was to harness the spare energy of 
the Indus and the hill torrents into diatributanes to irrigate the tract called the Kala Pani 
of the Punjab and mentioned several schemes for the purpose which Mr. Smith, Chief 
Irrigation Engineer had opposed as “ fantastic ” and ‘‘ impracticable ” both on account 
of the enormous outlay involved and tbf'ir unworkability. 

The Revenue Member expressed great sympathy with the member on behalf of the 
Government but expressed the latter ’s inability to embark on technical schemes unless 
approved of by technical experts. He however agreed to have the schemes reconsidered, 
upon which the mover withdrew the resolution. 

The third resolution moved by Sardar Ujjal Singh a&ked for an extension of the life 
of the Council to enable the British Parliament to consider the report of the Simon 
Commission and enact an Act of Parliament. It wou.d facilitate, be said, the removal of 
the present “ irresponsible Government ” under which the people were groaning and 
yearning for a Government under which the Executive would be responsible to the Legis- 
lature. If the new Constitution was not introduced by 1930 there would be general re- 
sentment that Government were delaying reforms. The agitation under the Congress 
ultimatum would also be pacified. The Nehru report, he continued, was a valuable docu- 
ment deserving of careful consideration but so far as the Sikh community was concerned, 
had proved a failure. The speaker was now interrupted by the President who stated that 
the Nehru Report was not under discussion. 

The speaker, resuming, said that the report was based on commnnal considerations 
but had not solved the communal problem. 

The challenge was taken from the Congress benches by Lala Bodh Raj and Chaudhri 
Afaal Haq who inisted that it was time the members faced their constituencies on the 
issue of the Simon Commission boycott and the Nehru report. 

Pandit Nanak Chand said that what Hindus were nervous about was that with the 
propaganda of the Congress party and the Indep'^ndence, non-violence and Self-Govern- 
ment parties if candidates went to villages there might be trouble. After several speech^ 
the resolution was declared carried. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY a lengthy disenssion took place over Sardar Pratapeingh’s 
resolution recommending to the Government the repral of the Punjab Tillage and Small 
Towns Patrol Act, 1918. The mover pointed out that the provisions of the Act worked 
harshly on the poor. Captain Sikandar Haystkbsn moved an amendment recommending 
to the Government to take steps to institute an enquiry as to whether the Punyab 
ViMage and Small Towns Patrol Act, 1929 should be amended or repealed. The Finance 
M^ber on behalf of tbe Government accepted the amendment and pointed out that 
there wa« nothing wrong in the Act itself, but there might be some abuses in its working 
and GoTcmment was prepared to enquire into the abuses. 

Tbe Kationalisfe party ‘ en bloc ’ supported tbe original resolution and tbe Zamindars 
party supported the amendment. Finally the amendment was accepted without a division, 
Tbe Council then proceeded to disonss Rai Bahadur Sewakram’s resolution recommending 
to the Government to start at onoe tbe (xjustmetion of tbe Bbakra Dam and provide for 
this purpose a sum of 50 lakhs in tbe cmuing budget to meet tbe initial expends. Discus- 
sion on tbe resolution bad not finished when tl» council adjourned. 

On tbe 28TH FEBRUARY the Council recommended to the Government that 
earnest endeavours be made to secure the aseent of the Secretary of State and the Govern- 
ment of India to the execution of the Bbakara Dam Scheme and that the oonstruction 
of the same be taken to band as soon as such assent is received, 
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The ReTenue Member declared that the Punjab Government was committed to the 
Bhakara Dam Scheme but the assent of the India Government had to be obtained before 
the scheme could be put into execution. 

Speaking on Eana Feroziin’s resolution recommending to Government to amend 
the Punjab Alienation of Land Act so as to protect the land of members of agricultural 
tribes who were adjudicated insolvents from sale in insolvency proceedings, the Revenue 
Member declared that Government would remain firm on the policy involved in the Punjab 
Alienation of Land Act and they were going neither to move forward or retract from 
that policy. The Revenue Member was in possession of the House when the Council 
adjourned. 

General Discussion of Budget. 

The plight of the peasants formed the keynote of speeches during the general discussion 
of the budget in the Council on the 4TH MARCH, Over a dozen members took part in the 
discnssion. Several of the rural members described how the failure of successive crops had 
adversely affected the agricultural community in the heart of Villages. One member 
went Eo far as to point out that even Australian wheat, on which the villagers w^re 
compelled to feed to escape death from starvation, was selling at Rs. 7 per maund. It 
was this pitiable fight against starvation that drove the poor villager into the clutches 
of village Shylocks ; and, once in their grip, the villager sank deeper and deeper into 
the mire. 

Corruption in various departments of Government was another topic on which 
several members dwelt. They appealed to the Government members again aifd again 
to bestir themselves and save the province from the deadly scourge of corruption which 
was eating into its vitals and stood as a veritable wall between the Government members 
and the rnral community, preventing the beneficient intentions of the Government 
from matexialising and their benefits reaching those whom they intended to benefit. 

One of the members said that the rural community was grateful for the remissions 
of land revenue and water-rate amounting to 40 lakhs or more granted by the Pnnjab 
Government ; but in the open session of the Council he would ask the Government to 
make a searching enquiry to ascertain how much of the remission actually reached the 
pocket of the poor agriculturist, and how much was intercepted and shared by the 
Bevenne and Irrigation underlings. 

Lastly, demand for the extension of primary compulsory education was pressed 
home as a condition precedent to the introduction of full responsible Government. 

Cbaudhri Afzal Haq went to the length of saying that the police should be disbanded 
in view of the enormous increase of the serious crime like burglaries and dacoities. He 
appealed to the Ministers to make their existence felt. 

Discussion was resumed on the next day, the 5TH MARCH when about two dozen 
members, representing the various parties in the Council took part in the discussion. 

Dr. Mahomed Alam, leader of the Opposition, critically reviewed the budget and 
asked the House to reject it in toto, owing to the irresponsibility of the executive and 
the impotence of the non-official opposition. He bluntly told the Finance Member 
that he must have been fed up by the luxuriant appreciation and meaningless congra- 
tulations, 

" Since yesterday, I am firm in my belief,” said Dr. Mahomed Alam, “ that for 
those people whose political rights are being trodden upon, whose grievances are not 
redressed, and whose wishes are not cared for by the irresponsible Bureaucratic Govern- 
ment, the only legitimate course is to throw out the Budget and not enter into considera- 
tion of its details, I have been repeatedly expressing this view in this Council and 
I still adhere to it. I entered this Council with the avowed object of mending or ending 
the present system of Government and it is true that I have failed so far. But let not 
the Government take false pride over it. The Budgets have been voted upon by the 
House not on account of their merits, but on account of our weakness. I may declare 
here that notwithstanding the fact that we have not been able so far to throw out any 
budget, we have succeeded in creating the right impression in the minds of the members 
of this House,” 

Continuing, Dr. Alam said : “ In the Reserved Department, we could not shut 

our eyes to maladministration that is going in regard to law and order. Human memory 
may be short, but the picture of the merciless Lahore assault is still fresh in our minds. 
The leaders of the people were beaten and assaulted on the day of the arrival of the 
Binion Commission and Lala Lajpat Bai has met with his untimely death,” Dr, Alam 
then referred to the Saunders murder and the Dusscrah Bomb Outrage in Lahore and 
Btrongiy oitiewed the action of the Police who had not yet been able to trace the culprits, 
a3id also condemned the wholesale arrests of youths. 
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Dr. Gokalchand Narang, appealed strongly to the Government in connection with 
the bydro-eiectic scheme to set up a completeiy eqcipped factory for manufacture of 
electrical goods that would be needed. He wanted extension of the co-operative move- 
ment among the commercial comnmnity. He mentioned»that co-operative banks derived 
the balk of their deposits from the profeselonai clagsea and non-agricuituriats. 

The Finance Secretary acknowledeed the tributes to the preparation of the financial 
statement in a lucid form. 

Mr. Sanderson, Director of Public Instruction, gave facts and figures to show the 
steady advance in compulsory education and in the education of the depre^ed classes. 

Sir Jogendra Singh, Minister for Agricultnre, surveyed the whole field of Agriculture 
and co-operation to show the measures that were being taken in various directions to 
ameliorata the condition of the rural community. He eiplaineid that agricultural banks 
and societies limited the scope of service to agriculturists'; but when industrial develop- 
ment occurred, fiekis 0 ! employment would open for non-agriculturists also. The need 
was to make better villages and better men. 

Sir Fazii Hussain, Revenue Member, who followed, referring to the Land Revenue 
Amendment Acr, which had received the assent of the Viceroy, said that the Punjab 
Government had opposed the measure, which had been passed by the Council in the 
teeth of the opposition. The Government had accepted the defeat. An officul had 
been placed on special duty to make rules thereunder, Hia predecessor in office had 
promised that the Government would favourably consider cases of districts where 
assessment had been already carried out. He declared that be 8tcK>d by that promise, and 
remission would be granted to those districts at a cost to the Government of nine lakhs, 
which, extending over the full term of settlement, would mean a sum of three cror s. 

The announcement was received with loud applause. 

The Finance Member wound up the debate touching on the growth of education. 
He deplored corruption, and said it was the case in all countries that serious crimes 
remained untraced for months. The discussion of Budget then concluded and the House 
adjourned. 

Introduction of Official Bills, 

On the 6TH MARCH the Council took up legislative measures, two of which, the 
Punjab Vaccination Law and the Punjab Panchayat Amendment Bills were introduced 
by Malik Ferozekhan Noon, Minister for Local Self-Government, and passed through 
all stages. 

Malik Feroxe Khan also presented the report of the Select Committee on the Punjab 
Adulteration of Food Amendment Bill, which Oommitt^ was of the opinion that the 
principal Act was defective in many points both in form and snbfftanoe, and that it 
was desirable that a new Bill should be drafted and the present Act repealed. In 
compliance with this expression oi opinion, he asked for leave to withdraw the Bill 
referred to the Select Committee. 

Leave was granted and the Minister introduced a totally new measure styled the 
Pun^b Pure Food Bill, which was duly referred to a select committee. 

Sir Fazli Hussain, Revenue Member, next introduced an important Bill dealing with 
Satta gambling, and said that the Bill was one in which the public took great interest. The 
measure illustrated the Government’s responsiveness to public demands. The Govemm^t bad 
been receiving complaints that Satta gambling was on the increase and had becoo^ a grave 
scandal, resulting in the ruin of numerous persons in many districts. The complaints were 
backed by Deputy Commissioners of Ferozepur, floshiarpur and Amritsar distrkaaB, as well 
as by qucu^ions and resolutions by members of the Council and by emnments in the pshiic 
press. While Government had moved on the strei^th of this emphatic the 

Beven&e Member regretted that very little in this direction had been ckme by tiie soehtl 
r^orm and poiitieal asaooiations. He recalled that gambling was a sin mooting to ail 
religicmE, but no religiou& society had stood out against gambling. He pointed out ^b at 
no criminal legislation could be worl^ efieotivdy unless socieij was pa*epared for it. 
T^e necessity for stamping cut the grave evil was being reccgnkmd, and tl^ Government 
had no ooniae open, Imt to have rccoarse to legmiaxion' He oo^oded deeiarii^ his 
i&tenti<m to get the measure passed In the current sescioin. 

The Bill was then n^^rec! to a Select OcaumitteG. 

Supp^mentary grants aggregating to Bs. A4 and haB lakhs were voted wltbent any 
division after the Council adjourned. 

Toting on Bzalget Demands 

Os the 7TH MARCH the Council rc^ed 18 heads of the current year’s bmiget 
a^r^tiBg to nearly to t and half crores rupees. Dtec^sloQ mainly centred on tim 
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Mandi Hydr-electric Scheme, end the need for revival of dead and dying indastries. The 
whole field of industrial development was broDght under review, and a strong plea was 
made to the Governmeu’: to save the province from unemployment. 

Replying to cnticiemp, Sir Jogindra Singh, 3Iiniater for Agriculture, stated that 
the delay in the execution of the Mandi Hydro-electric scheme was due to the difficnUiea 
of transport of heavy material. He invited the members to accompany him to the spot, 
and see the difficulties of the proieet. He was satibfied that the scheme was in the hands 
of the best technical experts and that work was proceeding in a satisfactory manner. 
He concluded with an assurance to the House that the scheme would be completed by the 
let of April 1930. 

Mr. Manoharlal, Minister for Education, replying to the criticisms why the demand 
for Industries was not put before the Standing Committee on Industries, explained that 
the amount of Rs. 7o,000 for a sugar factory to be started in Ambala Division, was a 
portion of the grant of two lakhs made for the purpose by the Council and sanctioned 
by the Government last year, of which 1 and one-fourth lakhs were paid, leaving a balance 
of Rs. 75,000 over for the current year, rendering reference to the Standing Industries 
Committee unnecessary. 

On the 8TH MARCH the debate on Sardar Uiial Singh’s token cut in the demand 
under the bead ‘‘ industries ” was resumed. 

Dr. Gokulchand Narang described the plight of educated young men in the matter of 
foreign-made requisites, and said that one remedy for the existing state was the renunciation 
of fineries, and the w'earing of khaddar. The second remedy was to manufacture things 
in our own country and to develop India’s natural resources. He advocated the adoption 
of protection to get rid of economic slavery in the same way as England and other countries 
had done. 

The sense of the House was that the Government must find money for the develop- 
ment of industries, 

Mr. Manoharlal, Minister for Industries, replying to the debate, defended the policy 
of the Government. He referred to the lines on which the Industries Department could 
take action. He frankly admitted that, within the exiguous limits of the Punjab budget, 
It was not possible to do much : but, in the matter of industrial education as much as 
possible was being done, though he admitted that such education only touched the fringe 
of industrial development, which included development of natural resources. In the naatter 
of research, nearly as much as could be done was being done, especially at the technical 
department of the Foreman College and the University School of Chemistry. The copper 
industry was being encouraged at the Government Technical School in Lahore. The 
Government bad helped in the starting of a sugar factory, financed a hosiery institute and 
were helping in setting up an oil refinery and also a paper mill, and had sent two men 
on technical scholarships abrovd. He said in conclusion that too much should not be 
expected from the Government in this behalf, aa the people must do every bit they could 
themselves. The Government conld only help them to some extent, The Council at this 
stage adjourned till 18th. 

Demand under Industry. 

After nine days’ respite the Council met on the 18TH MARCH, Three cuts to the 
demand for Rs. 10,13,000 in respect of industry were withdrawn, 

Mr. Ujjal Singh’s token cut to discuss Government policy with regard to the promo- 
tion of industry which was moved on March 8 waa withdrawn after Sir Jogendra Singh 
and Mr, Wilson, Revenue Secretary, had described what the Government had done to 
promote various indastries, 

Mr, Zafrulla Khan’s motion rejecting the whole demand under Industries Department 
of Es. 63,900 for the Fisheries Department evoked considerable controversy. Those in 
favour of the motion said that the Fisheries Department had not done anything useful 
in its thirty years’ life. On the other hand, it had made fish much more expensive. Sir 
Jogendra Singh said that the conservation of fish had increased fish in the Punjab rivers 
much more than it was ten years ago and the Department bad done useful research work*. 
Mr. Donald described how the Department had worked for the growth of certain species 
of fish in the Punjab. 

The cut was eventually withdrawn and on the motion of Sir Jogendra Singh the 
complete demand for Es. 10,13,000 in respect of Industry was passed without a single cut 
havmg been carried. 

Demand under Agriculture. 

The discussion on cuts to the next demand fcr Rs, 56,38,700 in respect of Agriculture 
bad Jrfflt sifeartcd wb^ the Council adjourned. 
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On the 19TH MARCH headed diftcu&sion enaced OTer Bsi Bahadur Cbotuiam’s 
token cut motion in reeptct of grants for agncultuif. The moTcr drew attention to tfao 
general anti-z^raindar drift of the podcj fcjlowtd by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
complainel that zaminaar? ^4.re n^jt adequately represented in various branches of the 
Agricaiture Tt partment. Dr. GcjcuI CLand Narang opp<>feing the motion maintained that 
the lamindare who ta i m-^ie than aiequate re^ resectaMon in agncudure, as well as depart- 
menU of Government L&i no can&e cf complaint. It shoaid be the motto of each 
commcnity to live and irt dve others. 

ChauJhnry DUii Cuand supporting the m tion recalled the Ecrvices rendered by 
samindars daring the war and protested that Government should have slept over promises 
made to zarainriars. 

Sir Fazii HuseaiD, Revenue Member, leader of the House, comoiained that the spirit in 
which the debate was being earned was not worthy of the dignity of the House, and 
observed that an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth should not be the motto of the 
members of the Houfee. app-a.e i to the membiri ro be more tolerant of each other’s 
intereete and uol to introduce pjrftonal coniideratioas in the debit 

Some of the memb^^^a expressed regret for the unfortunate atmosphere that prevailed 
during the course of the deoate an i the Council adjourned till the 21st without conclud- 
ng the delate on Eai Baha lur Cnoturam’s mo'ioa. 

On the 21ST MARCH., resuming the debate on Agriculture, Rai Sahib Choturam 
contended that the Agricultural Department’s policy had been anti-Zamindar, firstly in 
regard to reduction in the pjrcsentage of appointments going to the agricuituristB, and 
^secondly, in the raising of the standard of admission io the Lahore Veterioarj College and 
he Lyallpur Agricultnrai C db-ge to tne intermediate instead of the matriculation standard, 

S'r Jogendra Smgh, Minibter for Agriculture, quoted facte and figures to show that 
the deparfment had given preference to agricuitunats duly qaalifir-d, however arailablc. 
He explained that the higher qualification for admission into the college concerned had 
to be fixed in the inWresta ot the stu i-ints, who could not fo.low the lectures, and bad to 
leave those institutions after wasting time. He intended opening vernacular clasaee. 
The whole question would be re •t’xa mined at an early date. Meantime the new rule* 
would remain in abeyance. 

The mover wanted, in view of the Minister’s explanation, to withdraw hia cut, but 
the House refu-jed leave, and the cat was put and rejected. 

A token cut was next moved urging the Government to sink wcils with machinery for 
irrigating land in Jhelum district. 

Sir Jogeudra Singh, Minister for »AgricaUare, explained that the Government faily 
sympathised with the object ot the cut, but experimental borings undertaken as low ae 
500 feet, had brought no water. He assured the mover that experiments would be con- 
tinued until they were crowned with succesa. 

The mover of the cat refusing to withdraw the motion, it was pat to vote and carried. 

The demand minus one rupee was then passed after which the House adjnarned. 

On the 22 ND MARCH discussion was started on CLaadhuri Zafarullah Khan’s 
token cat in the Public Health demani to draw attention to the failure of the D:parment 
of Public Halath to deal with certain epidemics and suggesting the posting of Moslem 
doctors in predominantly Moslem districts. 

Pandit Nanakchand protested against the principle sought to be enforced, and tail 
no district in the Punjab was predominantly Anglo-Indian or Christian, and asked if 
the latter communities were to be deprived of posts for their membera, 

Malik Feroaekhan Noon, Minister for Local Salf-Governmest, gave full default ®f 
the epidemics referred to and stated that the Public Health Dsjpartoieat had lost ao 
time in <a>mbatiag plague in Multan City and the cholera epidemita at K^ux andSala. 

The mover sought to withdraw the cut, but leave being not granted. It was pot 
and rejected. 

Eduoition Demand. 

Shaikh Faia Mahomed moved a token cut in the Educatioa demand, aiKi drew 
attention to the system of grant-in-aid to private schools. 

Hr. Manob&rial, Minister for ItJacation, explained the system and said that In no 
instance did the Minister ent down the sum recomnaeiaded by the departmental c^cers. 

Press Attacks on the Chair, 

Before the Council adjourned for the day, the President referred to several Press 
ciiticisma to which the President and the House itself had been tubjected. He added 
that communal {«irtiality was attributed to the chair on the allegation that Hindu 

41 
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Members were no^ ai.owed to speak, while Moslems were freely called upon to make 
speeebpa. as a n.attpr of fact on that day, 16 members were called upon to speak, of 
whom four were Government Officials ; and of the 12 non-officials, one was a European, 
one S.k i, four Mo-*erns and eis. Hindus. It was hoped, continued the President, that 
nevvepap-rs v\h]ch nrhiige in misrepresenting facts, basing their criticisms on incorrect 
data, would perceive their error, ani of their own accord proceed to make amends; but 
instead of their doing so, they had indulged in further mis-statements and in impugning 
the conduct and impirtiaiity of the chair. He trusted they would withdraw all mis- 
statements and insiuuat'ons by the time the Council reassembled next week. 

On the 26 1 H MARCH Mr. Manoharlal, Minister for Education, continuing his 
defence on tShaikn Fiz Mahomed’s token cut to censure the policy regarding main- 
tenance^ grants to aided schools, regretted that the mover had used harsh words against 
the B iucaMon Department on the basis of alleged grievances of three Moslem schools 
in the Province. Going into the facts and figures, the Minister pointed out that in the 
cases of two schools, the Minister had to modify the rules of the Education Code to 
make those schoo s admissible for the grants applied for. The case of the third school 
was considered by several Ministeries before he took office. They had found that it did 
not deseive any grant. The Minister detailed at length the Government policy regarding 
helping private instiTution=, and referred to the State declarations from the Education 
despatch of 1854 to 1913, and to Sir Malcolm Hailey’s speech in laying the foundation 
stone of the Ram Mohan Roy Scooi at Mianwali v;herein he had described how much 
the Punjib owed to denominational institutions. Daring the two years he bad been in 
office the Ministers hai not departed from that policy. 

The cut motion was then put and lost. 

Discussion then centred round Choudhuri Duni Chand’s token cut pointing out the 
unsuitability of the inspection staff of the Department. The principal contention 
was that the urban people could not make good and efficient inspecting officers in the 
ruial areas. 

Dr. Qokul Chand Narang protested against the level of the debate in the House 
taking a downward turn. 

Principal Mehr Chand suggested that, instead of picking holes, they should all 
combine to help the Department in removing the existing defects. 

CJosure was moved, but rejected by the House. The House then adjourned. 

On the 27TH MARCH the Council voted the education demand in full. 

A token cut 'rawing attention to the unsuitability of the inspecting staff 
was rejected. The days allotted for discussion of the demands having expired 
thc^ demands for other 'departments including police, jails, Administration, Irri- 
gation, Forests and Land Revenue were put and carried without discussion. 

After a full dress debate, Chaudhuri Zafarullah’s adjournment motion to 
protest against the action of the Punjab Text Book Committee in giving quin- 
quennial contract for printing the department’s text books’to the last contractors 
for Rs. 54,000 in the face of offer for Rs. 65,000 tendered by another firm of 
printers, was lost by 12 votes against 24. 

On the 28TH MARCH Mr. Chaudhuri Afzalhaq gave notic-e of an adjourn- 
ment motion for protesting against the refusal of the Government to issue 
passports to the Punjab Khilafat Committee’s medical mission to Afghanistan. 

Sir Fazli Hussain explained that the Provincial Government acted only on 
behalf of the Governor-General, and the Government could not issue passports 
in the face of the express instructions from the Government of India, Foreign 
Department, in January last, prohibiting the issue of passports to all except 
Afghan subjects to cross the Afghan frontier in view of the civil war there. 

The President held that in the face of the prohibition by the Governor- 
General the refusal to issue passports was not a primary concern of the Provin- 
cial Government. Therefore the motion was not in order. 

Gambling Act Amendment 

Thereafter, Sir Fazli Hussain presented the report of the Select Committee 
on the Punjab Gambling Bill. He said that the two main alterations made by the 
Committee regarding the definition of gambling and punishment of offenders were 
an. memrovement on the original bill. The measure as amended was passed. 

The Council then adjourned “ sine die*' 
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The January session cf the C. P. Legislative Counci! commenced at Nagpur 
on the 17TH JANUARY 1929 under the presidency of Sir ts. M. Chunavis 
in the Chair. When His Excellency the Governor addressed the Cuunci', the 
Swarajists were conspicuous by their absence. 

Addressing the Council His Excellency Sir Montagu Butler referred to the 
prolonged and serious illness of His Majesty the King-Emperor and expressed 
satisfaction at the recent happy turn. He then surveyed local conditiuns of the 
Province relating to fainine and agriculture. 

Referring to the fonnaticn of the Tenth Nagpur Battalion of the University 
Training Corps, the Governor said that the thoughts of young men of India 
were turning mote and more tow^ards fitting themselves physically for the 
part they must play in the future of their country, and trusted Jhat a strady 
supply of recruits of the right type would be forthcoming to keep the battalion 
up to the required strength. To secure such a supply, physical training should 
be developed in schools^ and the Government w^ere devising schemes which would 
come before the Council in due course. 

The Governor said that attempts were being made to remove the prejudices 
against the sc called depressed classes. Jail legislation, he observed, was bearing 
fruit. The development of a Borstal institution would be taken up shortly. 

The Government had completed their plans for an intensive campaign 
against leprosy and hoped to launch an attack'next month. 

On the^ advice of the Ministers, His Excellency said that he had agreed to 
the completion of the experiment in excise administration in one district. The last 
liquor shop in that district had now been closed, and the result of that attempt 
at total prohibition would be watched with the greatest interest, 

Proceeding, His Excellency remarked that he did not propose to have a 
motion put for the appointment of a committee to work with the Statutory Com- 
mission Thus, the case of the province for more reforms would go unrepresented. 
He said that the decision was theirs and not his. He regretted it, but would 
make the best of it. The Governor ttwn referred to several official bills and 
asked the Council to help in their consideration. 


Official Bills. 

After the Governor’s speech the Honble Mr. Rag ha vend ra Rao prestmted the 
report of the Select Committee on the C. P. Primary Education (Ameming) Bill, 
and moved that it be taken into consideration. A number of amendments mjved 
by Rao Bahadur Kclkar were carried, and the mover not pressing, the Bill was 
kept pending. 

The Hcn'ble Mr. Kedar presented the Select Committee Report on the C. P, 
State Aid to Industries Bill, and moved for its consideration. There were a 
number of amendments particularly insisting upon the inclusion of industries 
subsidiary to or directly benefitting agriculture and hand spinning. Almost ail the 
an^ndments were carried. The Bill was put off as the mover did not press fur 
furtfaer consideration. 

The Council passed Mr, Kedar’s Opium (Amendment) Bill. The Hon^ble 
Mr. Tambe introduced the C. P. Children’s Act Amending Bill. The Opmm Bill 
was passed after which the Council adjourned. 

On the iSTH JANUARY, the President announced that there were three 
motions of no confidence’’ in the Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao and the 
Hon. Mr. Kedar, but in view of the resignations tendered by both the Ministers, 
the motions of ‘‘ no confidence automatically lapsed. 

Minister's Statement. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Raghavendra Rao made the following statement : ‘Tam 
entitled to make a statenEient, I received the following letter from Mr. Kedar : 
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* My dear Rao, the attitude taken by the Legislative Council over the 
State Aid to Industries Bill was as unexpected as it was surprising. The 
fatal amendment to the Bill which the Council carried has the effect of securing 
grants to institutions and organisations having for their .object the revival or 
development of handspinning The amendment does not stop there. The 
amendment, that institutions and organisations enjoying free grants of money 
should be exempt from maintaining and rendering accounts as well as from 
liability to submit to Government audit, has entirely altered the scope and 
purpose of the Bill as it emerged out of the Select Committee”. 

Mr. Rao continuing said that in those circumstances his colleague Mr. 
Kedar felt unable to pilot the Bill in the Council. 

Constitutional propriety required that he should resign. His colleague 
desired to submit his resignation to His Excellency. His colleague was* sorry 
to sever his connection with the Government so abruptly. The members imported 
considerations other than the merits of the Bill- Mr. Kedar was grateful to His 
Excellency and the members of the Government for the uniform kindness and 
courtesy they had extended to him during the brief time of his office.^ The 
Hon’ble Mr. Kaghavendra Rao shared with his colleague’s views and resigned 
his office on account of joint responsibility. 

The Primary Education Amendment Bill, amended by the Council was 
passed The Court of Wards Bill was referred to a select committee. The Council 
then adjournedi. 

On the igTH JANUARY Mr. Gole proposed to move the adjournment of 
the House for discussing the propriety of the Government resolution relating 
to Survey and Settlement which had occasioned widespread discontent amongst 
the people of Khamgaon ; but the President ruled it out of order stating that 
the matter was sub judice. ^ . • -u • j • 

Supplementary demands for grants for expenses in connection with epidemic 
diseases amounting to Rs. 18,700 for veterinary charges, for hospitals and 
dispensaries, medicine and intruments amounting to Rs. 40,000, for famine 
relief amounting to Rs, 350,000, and for original works and communications 
amounting to Rs. 1,383 were voted. 

The Settlement Bill. 

The Settlement Bill which was thrown out in 1924 when the Swarajists 
were in a majority in the C. P. Council was taken up for consideration. Several 
amendments were proposed, and the Bill was passed as amended by the Council. 

The principal points of the Settlement Bill as amended by the Council are 
that (i) the present term of 20 years is extended to 30 or even 40 
enhancement of rents on each holding has been limited to 75 per centto which up 
to now there was no such limit, (3) improvements on lands have been exempted 
from enhancement for ever which was up to now allowed for one tern of settle- 
ment only, (4) the percentage of land revenue has been fixed at 50 per cent 
and (5) assessment has been circumscribed. 

Discussion on Non-Official Bills. 

On the 2 1 ST JANUARY non-official bills were taken up. Mr. Charde’s 
High School Education Amendment Bill was referred to a Select Committee 
by a majority of four votes. The Democratic Party and a few other members 
voted with officials 

A motion for referring Mr. Fuley’s Tenancy Amendment Bill to a Select 
Committee was lost by seven votes . 

Mr. Pradhan’s Municipalities Amendment Bill was reierred to a Select Com- 
mittee. 

A motion for referring Mr. Kolhe’s Village Sanitation and Public Manage- 
ment (repealing) Bill to a Select Committee, was opposed on the ground that 
there was no strong public opinion in favour of the Bill and that the passing of 
the bill was unnecessary. The motion for referring it to a Select Committee was 
carried by a majority of twelve votes. 

Messrs. Kbiaparde^s Kale’s Jaiswal’s and Kalikar’s High School Education 
Amendment Bills were referred to Select Committees without any division. 
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Kao Bahadur Kelkar's Tenancy Amendment Bill, advextating right of 
tenants, was sub]ec"e>d to adverse criticism, but it was referred to a Selec Com- 
mittee by an cverwhe-m“n^' majority, 4^ n-^n-rfBcial members voting in favour of 
referring the bill to a Sciect C^.rrmittee, and 14 members against it. 

Seth Thakurdas's Land Revenue Amendment Bid and Mr Kelkar’s Local 
Self-Government Amendment Bi i were c *cu'ated f'^r ebciting pubbe opinicwi. 

Mr- Fu!ey mtr^oduced ‘he Wr rkmen’s Welfare B.d for affording more facili- 
ties to factory hands and workmen. 

Mr. Koliie mtreduced the Gotten Market EdL The Ccuncd was then ad- 
journed. 


On the 22ND JANUARY Mr. Rervds 
Thakurdas’ Local SeU-Gcvernrr.ent B=!k Mr 
and Mr. Fuley’s ?'Iaternby Benefit Bill w’cre c 


Land Revenue Amendment Bill, M’*. 
Ka’e's University Amendment Bill, 
ircu'ated f:re] citing public opinion* 


Non-Official Resori*ions. 


On the 23RD JANUARY non official resolu^ious were taken up. 

They mostly related to local conditions and grievances of the people of Central 
Provinces and Berar. 


Mr. Raj urkar from Berar recommended that the execution of decrees In 
which civil courts had ordered selling of immovable properties in Berar, be per- 
manently transferred to the Collector, 

Mr. Bole, Swarajist, opposed the resolution and wanted that decrees should 
be executed through the Civil Courts, 

Mr. De, Commissioner of Berar, in the course of his speech, said that the 
trend of opinion was against the resolution. The bar associations and co-opera- 
tive banks had expressed themselves against the continuance of execution of 
decrees through collectors, a process by which only four percent of the cultivators 
were profitted. The resolution was carried. 31 voting for and 33 against, the 
Swarajists voting wu'th the Govc! nment. 


Revenue Settlement in Narsinghpur. 

Mr. Choudhari Doulat Singh recommended that the settlement of such lands 
as were highly assessed in Narsinghpur district be revised and that the revenues 
assessed on Malik Makbuia lands be reduced by 40 per cent except on lands that 
were highly assessed. The Governuicat oppxised the resolution, but it was 
carried, 45 voting for and 16 against. 

Application of Damdupet Rules to Muslin s. 

Khan Bahadur Rahman Bey recommended to the Government to n^ove the 
Government of India for extension of the rule of Damdupet applicaple to Berar 
Hindus, to Berar and C. P. Muslims also. 

The Muslim members of the Council supported the resolution while Mr. 
R, B. Kelkar and the Government opposed the resolution as it was worded. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Tambc said that Moulvi Mahomed Yakub was moving a 
bill in the Legislative Assembly on a similar subject, with much wider soope and 
if that Bill was ultimately passed, the need for applying the Damdapet role* in 
the provinces would not arise. 

The resolution was passed, 39 voting for and 19 against. The CcrnncH then 
adjourn^. 

Land Revenue Amendment Bill. 

■4 

On the 24TH JANUARY Mr. Chedilal submitted the report of the select 
committee on his land revenue amendment bill to the Council. Much heat was 
imported during a lengthy discussion on the bill which was subsequently with- 
drawn by the mover when he found strong opposition from all sides of the 
house charging the house for bringing * in considerations not relevant to the 
discussion. 

Seth Thakurdas’s resolution recommending appointment of a committee 
with the Education Minister as Chairman and Director of Public Instruc- 
tion as Secretary to draw up a scheme* for the removal, of illiteracy from this 
province at an early date, the money for which purpose should bc^provided 
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either from provincial revenues or by floating a loan was carried inspite of 
government opposition, 40 voting for and ii against. 

Mr. Fuley’s resolution demanding increment in the special allowance of 
all piece workers was carried, 33 voting for and 21 against. 

Mr. B. K. Patil’s resolution asking government to place the Deputy Inspector 
of Schools under the full control of local boMes was carried, 33 voting for 
and 26 against. 

Mr. Charde, v\hile speaking on the resolution attacked the policy of Mr. 
Rao for terminating the experiment of transferring the Deputy Inspector of 
School's service to the district councils. The passing of this resolution is consi- 
dered as equivalent to passing a vote of no confidence motion in Mr. Rao who 
was then in charge of education department. 

Separate Marathi Province. 

Mr. Khaparde then moved his resolution recommending Government to 
take steps to constitute the Marathi tiacts of the C. P. and Berar into a separate 
province. In moving his resolution Mr. Khaparde said he did not desire 
separation to-day, but he took his stand on the Congress resolution for constitut- 
ing such a province on linguistic basis. He was sure he was voicing the 
unanimous opinion of the nation in as much as this demand for constituting 
linguistic provinces had been supported by the National Congress and the All 
Parlies Convention. Resolutions demanding separation of the C. P. Hindusthani 
into a separate province had been tabled by many members of this house since 
long. He solicited support of the house. 

Mr. Gupta, leader of the Congress party, in course of a statement on behalf 
of his party said that his party will not support such resolution if its moving was 
actuated by provincial jealousies and anti nationalist motives. His party 
accepted the principle underlying the resolution if the resolution stood for consti- 
tuting^provinces on linguistic basis but even then they could not support the 
resolution to-day as the Congress and the All Parties Convention wanted to 
tackle the question after the Commonwealth of India was established. 

Mr. Rao, leader of the democratic party endorsed all that Mr. Gupta had 
said and added that as Government was bound to forward this resolution to the 
Statutory Commission with which this house had non co-operated, his party 
could not support this resolution at this time. 

Mr. Fuley appealed to the mover to withdraw his motion as the time was 
not opportune, 

Mr. Golwalkar also thought that the time was ill-opportune. He appealed 
to bury all their differences and remain united to fight the battle for Swaraj, 
They must be Indians first. 

Messrs. Kale and S. M. Rahaman in supporting the motion said the 
Congress view that the present political diversions of India came in the way 
of their national solidarity was also endorsed by them. Mr. Rao’s argument 
that this resolution would go before the Simon Commission did not carry in 
their opinion any weight. 

The house at this stage adjourned till the 26TH JANUARY when further 
discussion on the resolution was resumed. 

Mr; Kedar opposed separation and Mr. Charde made it clear that had the 
initiative been not taken by the leaders of the C. P. Hindusthani in the matter, 
the resolution might not have been moved at all. The Hon'ble Mr. Nelson 
made a lengthy speech thrashing the question in its various aspects and asking 
the house to consider the question in the light of the facts provided by him. 
He did not express any opinion as he understood that the discussion was 
more or less academical. 

After Mr. Sharfuddin had supported the resolution Mr. Khaparde replied 
to the debate and said that he only wanted that a committee be appointed to 
invesigate into the matter. He moved the resolution only in accordance with 
the resolutions of the Congress and the All Parties Convention that there should 
be ^ reconstitution of provinces on linguistic basis and the object of creating 
bad blood amongst the provinces was far from his mind. He subsequently with- 
drew his resolution amidst laughter and “applause. 
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Mrs. Anasuyabai Kale then ably moved her resolution according the CounciFs 
support to Raishaheb Harbilas Sarda's Child Marriage Bill. Seth Mehta opposed 
the resolution stating that the matter should be left to the care of the respective 
communities. There was full support from the h^use and the motion was 
carried without division, 

Mr. Fuley then moved an adjournment motion for seeking Government 
intervention in the situation created by the Nagpur Municipality by enforcing 
its new by-laws causing inconvenience to the public, cultivators and buyers, 
Mr. Gowen, Chief Secretary, told the House that the Government has very 
recently taken over charge uf Transferred Deparments and it would sxm give 
its consideration to the matter. 

The House then adjourned ‘ sine die/ 

Financial Statement for 1929 * 30 , 

The budget session of the C. P. Legislative Council commenced at Nazour 
on the 26TH FEBRUARY 1929. Sir S. M, Chitnavis presiding. 

The Hon'ble Mr. Nelson, Finance Member, presented the Budget for 1925-30 
which disclosed a surplus of Rs, 43,000. The Government budgeted for revenue 
of 55,580 lakhs, and an expenditure of 55,5^2 lakhs. It was thus a surplus 
budget. Government followed the sound financial maxim of meeting the expendi- 
ture of the year from the revenue of the year. 

The Finance Member announced that, owing to the failure of crops in some 
northern districts, he would reduce his demands nearly by Rs. 28,00,000 as an 
immediate measure of retrenchment. He said that the "budget was prepared 
before the occurence of the calamity. The cotton crops promised to be a bumper 
one:^ but expectations were disappointed by the heavy rain. Thus owing to the 
caprices of the monsoon, both rice and cotton crops proved below the normal. 
Rabi prospects had been completely shattered by the untimely climatic condi- 
tions. A serious situation had thus arisen, and to cope with it the energies and 
resources of the Government would be unsparingly given. 

Explaining the new expenditure the Finance Member said that last year, 
owing to various windfalls, Rs. 5,988 lakhs (excluding loans and advance) were 
provided. This year, Rs. 4,590 lakhs were provided. During the last three 
years, the Government devoted large sums from the accumulated balances, 
mainly towards non-recurring expenditure, and now the closing balances reached 
the normal figure. It was evidence of the soundness of that policy, that the 
Government were able to provide such a substantial sum for new expenditure. 
Of the sum thus provided, Rs. 1,733 lakhs would be for expenditure in central 
and Rs. 2,857 lakhs for expenditure in the divisible account. Rs. 421 lakhs recur- 
ring and Rs. 3,602 lakhs non-recurring expenditure were allotted for the reserved 
departments. Rs. 459 lakhs non-recurring and Rs. loS lakhs recurring expendi- 
ture were allotted to the transferred departments. Both receipts and disburse- 
ments had swollen by the inclusion of Rs. 9,630 lakhs transferred from the 
Famine Relief Fund for repayment of debt once on the receipt side and twice 
on the expenditure side. Two of the entries merely represented debt adjustments. 
The third entry showed actual disbursement of the Famine Relief Fund opened 
in the year with a balance of Rs, 17,789 lakhs as against an anticipated balance 
of Rs. I7>902 lakhs. 

The Finance Member, concluding bis speech, said that this yearns budget 
might be said to mark an epoch in the history of provincial finance in that it was 
based^ for the first time on complete and final extinction of the Provincial con- 
tribution and on reorganisation of the Famine Relief Fund. Revenues were now 
more ad^uate to the requirements than they had been in the period that had 
elapsed since the Reforms. There was yet no evidence that the province was 
committed to norma! revenue, but in financial matters a long view must be 
taken. The normal tenden^ of expenditure was always to increase with the 
increasing complexity of administration : and as avenues for Government activities 
were opened particularly in departments connected with the welfare of the 
people, the rate of increase must be accentuated. Infant mortality, leprosy, water- 
snpi^y, construction and maintenance of roads, veterinary aid, illiteracy of the 
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masses—these were all matters on which public opinion had in recent years been 
focussed. The slow expansion of land revenue was retarded by restrictions and 
postponements. Excise revenue showed signs of decline as a result of t he Govern- 
ment’s policy and might ultimately be completely extinguished. The normal 
annual increment which might be^ put at 8 or 9 lakhs might at any time be 
required to counter-balance the fall in excise revenue. This inelasticity of revenue 
was a disquieting feature : and unless some new expanding sources of revenue 
were found, the pace at which new expenditure had been sanctioned in recent 
years could not be maintained and a limit would be placed on the development 
of various lines of beneficial activities. 

Discussion on Budget. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY Mr. Rajurkar opened the budget discussion, 
mainly dealing with Berar problems and the provision of inadequate funds. 

Mr. Rajendra Sinha dwelt with the failure of crop in Northern districts. 

Mr. Fuley’s grievance was that no provision was made for housing of Labour 
and for hospitals for workmen. He urged an increase in the wages of Govern- 
ment press employees, and low-paid Government menial staff. 

Mr. Jaiswal characterised the budget as disappointing, because the Famine 
Insurance Fund was not fully utilised for the purpose it was intended. 

On the 28TH FEBRUARY about ten non-ofiicial and three official members 
took part in the discussion. Ihey critised the Govt, for not exploring the 
resources as mining and forest for increasing the provincial revenue and effect- 
ing retrenchment in the Reseved Departments by abolishing superintending 
posts and posts of commission and some posts of conservators of forest. They 
also criticised the Govt, for witholding many new schemes for want of funds. 
Berar members criticised the Govt, for not making provision for water supply. 

Mr. Nelson, Finance Member, replied to the criticism of the general policy 
and promised to deal with the detailed criticisms when demands for grants will 
be moved. Mr. Nelson informed the House that old debt was now being repaid 
to get new loan at low rate of interest. The House then adjourned for lunch. 

On reassembling, the Council adopted the report of the Public Accounts 
Committee without discussion. The House then decided by a majority to take 
into consideration the C. P. Court of Wards Amendment Bill as amended by the 
Select Committee. Rao Bahadur Kelkar moved for the deletion of a clause that 
Provided for according differential treatment to zaminders in scheduled districts 
and non-scheduled districts. 

Messrs. Jaiswal supported the original draft while Mr, Gupta, leader Con- 
gress Party .supported Rao Bahadur’s Amendment. Mr. Kale also supported 
Mr. Kelkar because he preferred that the investigation regarding extravagance 
of zemindars should be conducted by judicial authorities. 

Mr. Nelson strongly opposed the amendment and considered that if the 
amendment was carried it would block the passage of the Bill. 

The amendment was put to vote and declared lost by 22 votes against 32. 
Subsequently all other amendments were withdrawn and the Bill was passed 
into law. The House then adjourned. 

Demands for Grant. » 

On the iST MARCH demands for grants under twenty heads were made 
and were all passed without substantial cuts except one of Rs. 25,000 under 
the head Civil Works (Transfer). The House carried a few token cuts on ques- 
tions of general policy. The House carried by 31 against 26 votes a censure 
cut of Re. I to express disapproval of delay in transferring public works to 
local bodies. The House then adjourned. 

On .the 2ND MARCH Mr. Patel’s token cut of one rupee relating to town 
surveys in Berar under the head “ Land Revenue ” was discussed at great 
length, and ultimately it was carried by 37 votes against 20. 

Mr. Jaiswal’s token cut of one rupee relating survey and settlement, was 
carried without a division. Mr. Gole’s cut amounting to Rs. 22,763 urging the 
abolition of the post of Deputy Director of Land Records, was carried by 41 
votes against 15. 
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Mr. Gole’s token cut criticising the way in which enhanced land revenue 
was recovered, was carried by 29 votes against 17, 

Mr. Chaudhuri Daulat S.ngh’s cut amiunting to Rs. iSpoo for reduction 
in travelling allowances m the Lanl Record Department, was carried by 31 
votes against 16. 

Mr, Deshmukh of Jarud raised discuision on Government’s general land 
revenue policy by proposing a cut of Rs. 100. He warned the Government that 
if they did not mend their policy, they will have another Bardoli in C. P. Members 
from Jubbulpore division narrated woeful tale of peasants caused by the failure 
of crops by frost. Hcn’ble Mr. Nelson assured the House that Government was 
very Sympathetic and would do its best to ameliorate the condition of famine- 
stricken peasants. The House then adjourned till 4th March. 

Government’s Excise Policy Condemned. 

On the 4TH MARCH demands under the head Excise ” (transferred) 
were taken up. ^ Mr, Kalikar’s token cut of one rupee urging the abjlitun of ihe 
post of the Distillery Expert, and stating that the Excise Department had made 
no progress towards total prohibition, was carried, 34 for and 17 against. 

Mr. Jaiswal complimented the Excise Department on the progress shown 
but supported the cut, appealing to the Government to pursue the policy of total 
prohibition more effectively. The Government Member congratulated Mr. Jaiswal 
on the reasonable attitude. 

Mr. Kolhe’s token cut advising the Governor to select Indians as his Private 
Secretary, and A. D. Cs was withdrawn on the assurance given by the Govern- 
ment that the wishes of the House would be communicated to the proper quarter. 

A token cut urging the creation of a separate office for the President and 
allotting more days for non-oflScial work, was lost without any division. ^ 

Recruitment to Subordinate Services. 

On the 6TH MARCH Non-official members effected a number of minor cuts relating 
to district estabiisnment and subdivisional establishment. ® 

Mr. Rama Rao Deshmukh moved a cut Rs. lOC recommending the institution of 
competitive examinations for recruitment to the subordinate? services with safegoards 
to all cornmnnitiee with a view to fair distribution and with a view to avohi tp^-cial 
patronage to any particular community. There was some opposition from the non-official 
members, but the motion was declared carried by 34 votes against 16. 

Ministers’ Salaries Opposed. 

Interest then centred round the Mininters’ saiaritai, Mr Kelkar, Swarajist, opposed the 
grant on principle, and abided that the Government was not jastineii in* pressing the 
demand as there were DO indications of a stable and successful Ministry. He said that 
no ministry should be appointed without the approval of the personuel of the Ministry 
by the Council, and persons who resignetl to avoid debates on “no confidence” motions 
should never be selected for Ministerships. Mr. Gole and Mr. Khare supported the opposi- 
tion, The motion was declared lost by 42 votes against 17. 

Additional Judicial Commissionerehip, 

Token cuts protesting against the recent appointment of an additional judicial 
commi^ioner and particularly the supersession of Rao Bahadur Ciukbcre by Mr. MacNair 
were diecusKd, and carried without a division. ^ ’ 

Mr, Namdeo Rao’a cut amounting to one lakh, to observe economy by Becaring 
the services of sub- judges on a lower scale of pay, was icMst. ^ 

On the 6TH MARCH Mr. Prad ban’s token cut urging the necessity for the cBtahlifth- 
ment of a Bar Council in 0. P. and Berar, and of enrolling fir^ grade Dleaders as 
adTWsatM^wMcmedbyllTOtesAgaiMtlS. B «« piawer, a, 

Mr». Anasoya Bai Kaie’a token cat Biding the proaiaioii o£ a Central Jail waa 
declared carried without a division. * 

On the 7TH MARCH Mr. Pradban’s token cut regarding the neccasity for orovidimr 
bousing a<^mmodat$on for the Hindi Sangh School, Nagpur, was cai^rricd without a division 

criticising the small grant to the Depressed cia^^se8 was carried* 
by ^ votes against 18. The najority of the depressed classes members for whose 
benenfc the motion was intended, surprisingly voted with Government. 

Mrs. AuMuyabhai Kale’s token cut criticising the GoveraawHit policy in the matter 
of education of girls was carried withemt a division. 

The Council then adjourned S^t (Se. 

42 — ■ 



The B. & O. L egislative Council. 

The winter session of the Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council opened at Patna on 
the 4:TH FEBRUaEY 1929 with the Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Khwaja Mahomed Noor 
President, After the transaction of formal business the Council discussed non-official re- 
solptiona. 

State Management of B. N. W. Railway, 

Rai Bahadur Dwarakanath moved a resolution urging that the Bengal North-Western 
Railway should be managed by the State after the expiry of the lease in 1932. The mover 
pointed out the “ unsatisfactory ” nature of the management of the railway by the Com- 
pany and detailed many pievances of the Indian public. The powers and activities of th^ 
Railway Advisory Committee were much restricted, and the Committee were precluded from 
discussing important questions like railway accidents and strikes. He considered that the 
only remedy to improve the working of the railway was that the Government should take 
over the management. 

The Raja of Kanika, Government member, replied that the railway administration 
being a central subject, the Government could only make a recommendetion. The Local 
Government wonld forward the proceedings of the debate to the Government of India. 

Mr. Sri Kishen Singh, leader of the Swaraj Party, asserted that the Bengal North- 
\y’estern Railway Company were callous to the public interest. The railway was a 
coiicern which, in his opinion, must be managed by the State which was subject to public 
criticism and would pay more attention to public interests. He complained of corruption 
amoDg the railway employees and of their scanty pay. 

The resolution for making it a State-managed railway was ultimately adopted. 

Oriya Amalgamation, 

Mr. Misra withdrew his resolution urging the appointment of a committee to examine 
the Government Financial experts’ report relating to revenue and expenditure of the 
Gan^am district with a view to amalgamation of Oriya speaking tracts, on an assurance 
given by the Raja of Kanika, Government member, that the House would be given an 
opportunity t-o discuss and ascertain figures from the Financial expert. 

Help to Khadi Movement. 

Another resolution, asking the Government to start the manufacture and sale of 
khadi and spending Rs. 1,00,000 for the purpose was under discussion when the Council 
adjourned. 

On the 5TH FEBRUARY the Council devoted practically the whole day to the diecus- 
sion of the khadi resolution, Mr, Ansorge, Secretary to the Industries Department, opposed 
the resolution. He pointed out that no industry could exist on sentiment alone. As an 
economic proposition khadi had no possibility as a means of providing reasonable living 
wages to the spinners, and could not compete with machines. He quoted the Govern- 
ment Textile Expert on the point, and stated that a hand-spinner, working ten hours a 
day at the charka, could only produce yarn worth one anna. That was a very poor 
return for his labour. The Government would therefore not be justified in spending money 
on this, when funds were required for better purposes. 

Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahay (Swarajist), supporting the motion, said that the agricul- 
tural population had to sit idle for the greater portion of their time, and they had to 
provide some subsidiary industry for this population. The introduction of khadi would 
help towards reducing the proverty the people, and providing them with some means of 
ButMBistence. 

Mr. Dwarka Nath drew the Government’s attention to the experiment made by the 
Mysore State in encouraging the manufacture of khadi and urged that a similar experiment 
be tried here. 

Mr. Affiz said that it was not clear how the money asked was to be utilised, and he 
considered it dangerous to ask the Government to become a competitor in the khadi market. 

After further discussion, the resolution was rejected. 

Proposal for Industries Survey. 

^ Mr, Abdul Ghani moved a resolution asking the Government to carry out an Indus- 
ml jsnwey of the province to encourage local industries. 

Tla mover pointed out that the United Provinces QoTemmenb bad already carried 
out 81^ a survey, and complained that the Department of Industries had shown no initia* 
ti ve m develapdng smaller industries. 
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Mr. Angorg**, IndoitrifS Secretary^ replied that cottage indastriea and other allied 
indoEtries were receiving tb^ir attention and the Government were trying to improve them 
as far as po-Eible. An in iustrial survey was intended to collect data only, and waa not 
intended for the devel ipment of in lustri'^^-s. He doubted if the result of an industrial 
survey would be commensurate with the expenses involved. 

Discussion bad not conc-udei when the Council adjinrufed. 

On the 6TH FEBRUARY the rfgo!a*^ion regar.img sarvfy waa witbirawn on an 
assurance given by the Government that the proposa of an iniustrial aurvey regarding the 
possibility of the development cf specific Iniaetries would receive the sympathetic con- 
sideration of the Government on opinions b^iag rec-ived from the In iustriea Board, 

Urdu as Court Script. 

Mr. Brij Raj Krishna moved a resolution askmg the Gov-rnment to place before 
the Connei] the opinions rec ived on thf suby ct of intro iu^iion of Uriu an optional 
court script and to postpone action on it till the Council had consid^rel those opinions and 
reaflSrmed its last decision on the subject. 

The mover refrained from disca^eing the merits of the Urdu script and urged that 
the Government sbonld tak^^ the Council into confidence by placmg before them the 
opinion received on the subject It wonld be very unfair if the Government opp'^sed the 
resointion and such an attitude, he pointed out, would saviur of a policy of ‘divide and 
rule.’ It was also possible that a compromise might be arrived at between the Hindus and 
Muslims on the matter, 

Mr. Alxinl Wabab Khan^ and Mr. Mubarak Ali, on behalf of the Mahomedang, 
stated that the Council was already committed to the Urdu script by its last decision. 
They expected tbe majirity community to be generous to the Muslim minority. Even 
the Nehru Report had recognized tbe Urdu script. 

Mr. Sifton, on behalf of tbe Government, observed that they were never enamoured 
of multiplying tbe number of scripts. But the resolution involved an important matter of 
principle and the Government were compelled to oppose the resolution. It was against 
the practice to reconsider or reaSrm a decision once taken by the Conncil. The Govern- 
ment could nf^t be a party to this kind of innovation. 

The Judicial S'cretary said that tbe Government could not place tbe corretporMl^ce 
before the Council, as they were documents of a confidential nature. He, however, gave 
the Enbstancc of some of the opini-^na rect^ived, 

Mr, Dvvaki Prasad Sinha charged tbe Governnaent with inconsistence and thonght 
that the wisest co rse for tbe Government would be to place all the views before the 
Council and give them an opportunity to take a mature decision on the subject. 

Tbe voting r^ulted in a tie and tbe resolution was negatived by the casting vote of 
the President. 

Franebies to Women. 

A lively discussion then took place on Pandit Godavaris Misra’s resolution for extend- 
ing tbe franchise to womrn. The ladies' gallery was crowded. Tbe mover and his many 
supporters, including Rai Bahadur Dwarka Nath, Mr. Owen and Mr. Nirsu Narayan 
Singh, pointed out that women were now advancing and the tims had come when this 
elementery right should no longer be withheld from them. 

Sir Ganesh Datta Singh (Minister for Local Self-Government) and tbe Mahomodau 
members opposed the resolution. The resolution waa carried by 47 votes against 14. 

Chota Nagpur Tenancy BilL 

On the 7TH FEBRUARY the Council passed a nnmber of Buppleosentary demand 
and oosMidcred the Chota Nagpur Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, as it emerged from the 
seleofc The Bill was designed to facilitate tbe acqukition land for mining 

purposes with a view to the development of the mining industry, 

Mr. Ganendra Nath Boy complained that 8<M3ie uaembers of the select committee had 
no op^rtnoity to d»c^ the Bill fully and moved that the Bill be reoewaamitted to the 
committee. 

Mr. Jimufc Bahan Sen pointed out that the interests vitally affected by the measure 
bad not been consulted ^nd moved that the Bill be recirculated for further opinion. 

The (Jovemment member in charge of the Bill replied that the Bill was fully dis- 
enssed by the select committee and all people oonoemed were con^ited. 

DiviBion being called, both the motions were rejected. 

Tbe Conncil then proceeded to consider the Bill danse by clause and a few amour' 
EEientB moved by Mr. Qunendra Nath Boy were defeated. 

The dbeu^ion on tbe Bill waa not ccHicluded when the Conncil adjourned. 
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On the^ 8TH FEBBUABT a number of amendments moved by Mr. Gunendra Nath 
Boy were rejected after discuesion. 

An amendment moved by Mr. Amrit Lai Ojha, member for the Mining Federation 
that no acquisition of any land would be so authorized unless the land was comprised’ 
within the area within the corresponding underground limits of which the mine proposed 
to be benefited was situated, was carried after discussion. ^ 

Two other amendments were effected, one exempting the acquisition of a holding on 
which a temple, mosque or other place of worship existed. The third reading of the Bill 
was taken up in March. The Council adjourned till the llth. 


Budget for 1929-30. 

On the 11 TH FEBBUABY introducing the budget for 19^9-30.in the Council the Raja 
of Kanika, Finance Member, said 'hat they expected to close this year and open the next 
with an orr^uary balance of Rs. 1,03,62 000 and balance in famine relief fund amounting 
to Rs, 67,10,000. As regards the next year’s revenue the most important factors were 
land revenue, excise and stamps, which together accounted for over 4 and half crores 

^ three-fourth crores. The total anticipated revenue was 
Es. 6.84,81,000 as compared with the current budget figure of Rs. 5 74 37 000. The 
total expenditure chargeable to the revenue of 1929-30 was Rs. 6,72i03’0CK), ’ Financial 
stability depended on the relation between revenue and expenditure chargeable to revenue 
and thp Finance Member pointed to the balance of nearly 6 lakhs on the right side. 

Being relieved from further instalments of loan repayment and assignments for the 
mmim* ^<^'^®rnment proposed to incur new recurring expenditure amounting to 

n money now withdrawn from the famine relief balance of 

n lakhs would be used for ordinary non-recurring expenditure, and 

S* o ^ as loans to District Boards. As regards new schemes, education would get 
. non-recurring; while the medical department would 

get Ks. 19,000 recurring and Rs. 1,01,000 non-recurring, and Public Health Rs. 2,000 
recurring and Rs. 7,89,000 non-recurring. 

The Finance Member hoped that the Simon Commission wouM be able to devise 
some system of financial settlement that would be equitable to Bihar and which would give 
them what was denied by the present settlement — a resonablc chance of development. 


Discussion of Budget. 

The Gonncil re-assembled on the 21ST FEBRUARY for the general discussion of 
Bu g^^t. Chfludhari Bhagat Prasad Samantrai Mahapatra urged for adoption of adequate 
meaguTPs for the prevention of Orissa floods. 

Mr. Mobarak Ali criticised the policy of the Government to utilise the surplus from 
the amiue relief fund for recurring or non-recurring expenditure and suggested that 
Government should have built a reserve fund out of this surplus for urgent future needs 
OT t f province. He pointed out that though the masses had been saddled with heavy 
taxat on was no adequate provision made for education and sanitation. Mr. Ram- 

charitra Singh attacked the excise policy of Government and pointed out that it was unfair 
0 t e province^ that it did not get its adequate share of the tax from companies which 
were working mines and minerals in the province but had their headquarters outside the 
t e province. He suggested the Government should in the present financial position resort 
to the strictest possible retrenchment. 

Mr Amrit Lai Ojha pointed out that the only remedy to improve the financial posi- 
develop the industry and trade of the province and tap the mineral resources. 
At this stage without State aid they could not develop indnstries. 

Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh, Minister for Excise, replying said that the decline in excise 
avenue showed that the Government were putting restrictions on consumption. It was 
for public leaders to use their influence to persuade the people to become sober and 
eliminate the excise revenue. 


Sir Fakhruddin, Education Minister, replied to the criticisms regarding his depart- 
m^ts. H'* urged the claims of primary education hut he could not get money from the 
Jfinance Dr^partment as no funds were available. 

Financial Secretary, winding np the debate explained that it was not a 
bat a deficit bndget, the deficit being Rs. 49 lakhs and 2 thousand. As 
<»^»n rf mmeral resonroes from which the province derived no benifit he 
Wysranant made an emphatic protest against it before the 
Siintm ConasMsieQ, At this stage the Cgnncil adjourned till the 25th Febrnarv 
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Religicca Endownments Bill, 

On the 25TH FEBPXAPtY much public interest was aronscd in the Conncil over 
the Hindu Chantabie and Ee.igioua Endowments Bid. Mj". Godavaris Misrs, member 
in charge of the Bid, moTinu its reference to a select committer, explained that the 
Bill only aimed at a fair amount of control oTcr the administration of the finances of 
malhs and tpmp>s an 1 proper utidzit r-n of tb_* sQrpIus for approved purposes, ft 
did not propose to interfere in any way with tbs redg cub rites and practices of 
and temples. He pointed cut the defects in the existing Bfdigious Endowments Act 
in so far as the control ing machinery was ir:efif'*c’'ive. He suggested the formation of 
central boards and district committees to contr'd efficiently the affairs of endowments. 
State control of these endowments wag not a new policy. Under Hindu rulers, religions 
endowments were under State control and the East India Cempany*alBO toclc control 
of Hindu endowments and undertook 'management of important institutions. 

Mr. Nirsu Narayan Singh, supporting the mo* icn, made a serious allegation against 
the agent of a math who hai approact^'^d Lim ani offer d him a fee for opposing the 
Bill and deprpcatee sneh attempts. He asked the Government not to stand in their 
way in reforming their religious institutions. 

Mr. Brij Raj Krishna said that the opposition against the Bill was only from interested 
persons. 

D^wan Bahadur Sri Krishna Mahapatra pointed out that the affairs of religious 
endowments in Orissa were thoroughly mismanaged. 

The diBCussion was not concluded when the Council adjourned. The Council 
also passed the Cbota Nagpur Tenure-holders* Rent Account Bill in its modified from. 

On the 26TH FEBRUARY there was an angry scene when Mr. Cbandreshwar 
Prasad Narayan Sinha, a landlord member, in opposing the Endowment Bill attempt^ 
to attribute motives to another member who was absent from the House. The Council, 
particularly the Swara 3 i 6 t benches, shouted ‘Withdraw the remark,* ‘shame,’ ‘coward,* 
Etc. The Prudent also iatervenf'd and atsked the member to withdraw the remark, as it 
wa« unfair to the member who was not present to offer hi® explan tion. For full three 
minutes these angry shouts were repeated by the Swarajist and Independent benches 
till the member concernei bad withdrawn the off‘?nding rema'k. 

The members supporting the Bill were Rai Bahadur Bwarka Nath, and Mr, Bevaki 
Prasad Sinha, who pointed out that the present machinery was ineffective and out of 
date and nrg>''d legislation to remedy the present state of affairs. 

Mr. Amrit Lai 0]ht, Mr. Rajandhari Singh and others, opposing the Bill, regarded 
it as a challenge to the religious order and pointed oct that there should be reform 
from within in religious matters and not by legiilation. 

Sir Mohamei Fakhruddin, Ministert on behalf of the Government, delivered a long 
speech, pointing out the Government policy of non-interference in religious matters. 
He stated that the Hindu public would obj^'ct to the management of religious endow- 
ments by a scalar Government. If the present l^gal machinery was ineffective, the 
Government would review the whole question. He offered to appoint a committee on 
the lines of the U. P. Government’s committee to advise what steps should be taken 
for the better administration of religious endowments. 

Mr. Sri Kisben Singh, loader of the Swaraj party, repudiated the snggestion that 
the Bill was an attempt on the part of the Swaraj party to utilize the endowments 
for political purposes. He pointed out that there was a volume of public opinion behind 
the Bill and the Minister, recognizing it bad offered a committee. 

On the assurance given by the Minister the Bill was withdrawn. 

Patna University BUI Lost. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Conncil discussed Mr. BaHeva Sahay’s motion for 
reference of the Patna Uni-versity Act (Amendment) Bill to a select committee. 

The mover explained that bis Bill did not propose any new principle. It was an 
esential instrument to make the Patna University a teaching University, as contemplated 
by the University Act. He traced the history of the question and pointed out tliil his 
scheme oonforraed to the object of the Nathan Committee, which suggested the establish- 
ment of a teaching University. He demanded for the University the power to appoint 
teachers and the power of the purse and anctioaing and veto of resolutions were left 
to the Government. He repudiated the sogge^km that the Bill would" cause jealousy 
between the external and internal colleges. He should like to introduce Self-Government 
in the University and create a body of professors who would freely discharge the sacred 
duty direction of edu(»tioD. 
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Sir Mahomc'd Fakhruddin, Minister for Education, opposing the motion quoted 
extensively from the opinions received on the Bill, He pointed out that three members 
of the governing body of the Patna College were of opinion that it was a fundamentally 
wrong principle that the Government in the transferred department should abdicate its 
control over the University, so long as it gave funds to the University. Other opinions, 
particularly those of the external colleges, were against the principles of the Bill. It gave 
large representation to non-teacher elements. The external colleges were afraid that they 
would suffer if the Bill were passed. The Senate of the Patna University had also dis- 
approved of the provisions of the Bill. 

He then stated at length the difficulties attending the Bill. He pointed out that 
any scheme of a reconstruction of the University must accord equal treatment to external 
and internal colleges. 

Sir Sultan Ahmed, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna University, accused the Govern- 
ment of;dilatoriness in moving in the matter of University reform. On behalf of the 
University he disapproved of the Bill. He pointed ont that the proposals contaiued in 
the Bill differed fundamentally from the University scheme of 1925. His main objections 
were against the proposal that the Minister of Education should be the Chancellor instead 
of the Governor and that the appointment of the Vice-Chancellor should be by election. 

He thought that the former proposal of Minister-Chancellor would introduce a 
political element into the Government of the University. By turning down the Phulwan 
scheme they had dealt a death blow to the prospects of having a teaching University in 
the province. He made four constructive suggestions for reforming the University and he 
thought that if those suggestions were accepted by the Government, a large section of the 
people would be satisfied. The first was the appointment of teachers by the University 
through a selection board : the second was the constitution of a central boar.i : the third 
the creation of a University Service and the fourth fixing the statutory number of teachers 
and non-teachers on the Syndicate. 

Rai Bahadur Dwarka Hath complained that the Minister was following a policy of 
drift and the Government were shirking their duly in the matter of University reform. 

Prof Parija, an expert member, voiced the feelings of external colleges and charac- 
terised the Bill as a machinery of friction. He said from his knowledge of other 
universities of the type suggested, that larger sums would be devoted to internal colleges 
and the external colleges would greatly suffer on that score. 

At this stage closure was moved and passed against Swarajist opposition and, as the 
mover of the Bill could not get sufficient time to reply to the debate, all the Swarajist 
members walked out as a protest. The motion for reference of the Bill to a select com- 
mittee was put to vote and rejected. 

Voting on Budget Demands. 

On the 5TH MARCH the Council criticized the excise policy of the Government by 
moving a token cut of Rs. lOO in the ‘ Excise ’ demand. 

Mr. Satnarayan Singh, Swarajist, who moved the cut, characterized excise as a 
tainted source of revenue, as it was derived from the vices of the people. He complained 
that the Government had so far done nothing towards the goal of prohibition^ 

Mr, Krishna Ballabh Sahay (Swarajist), supporting the cut, suggested the levy of 
additional taxation on landlords to replace the excise revenue. 

Rai Dwarka Nath Bahadur accused the Government of taking no steps to minimise 
the drink evil. 

The Excise Minister replied that the Government were honestly and energetically 
following the policy of minimum consumption with maximum revenue. He complained 
that the financial aspect of the question was always lost sight of. The province depended 
largely on excise revenue and if excise revenue disappeared the province would also 
disappear. The cut wa^ rejected by 45 votes to 31. 

After discussing some other token cots the Council voted the whole ‘ Excise * demand. 

On the 6TH MARCH proposing a token cut of Rs, 100 in the Forest demand Mr. 
Eamcbaritra Singh (Swarajist), discussed the issue of Indianization of the forest service and 
urged that by giving suitable training Biharis should be enabled to man the service in future. 

The Revenue Secretary replied that the policy regarding the imperial services rested 
entirely with the Government of India and the Secretary of State. He showed that there 
bad b^n a rapid progress in Indianisation of the services. Daring the last five years, 

of the five offi(»rs recruited, there was not a single European, 

The cafe was rejected. The Council then voted the Forest and Registration demands. 

The exposition carried a nominal cut cf Bs, 100 in the Irrigation demand in spite 
of GoTermaeot opposition. 
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CENSURE MOTION ON MINISTER 

Censure Motion on Minister. 

On the 7TH MARCH considfirable interest was aroused bj the Swarajist motion 
disapproving of the po-icy nt Mr. Qanesh Dntta Sicgb, Minister for Local Seif-Govern- 
ment, in superseding the Gaya D. strict Board. 

Before the discusaion of the motion began Thaltiir Ramnandan Singh (Swarajist) 
suggested that it would be better if the President do nor presidti over the day's proceedings 
aa they bad also to criticise the President. 

The President ruled that the members could not criticise the conduct of the President 
on extraneous issues. He said that u they wanted to attack the President they coold do 
so on a proper and definite motion and that he wcuii be glad to give them such an 
opportunity if they wished. 

Mr. Sri Krishna Singh, Leader of the Sw.iraj Party, then moved the following motion « 
» This Council disapproves of the policy of the Minister of Local Self-Government in 
Buperseding the Gaya District Boar-i.” The Minister, in superseding th^ Gaya District 
Board, the mover said, abused the powers given him by statute, not to advance the weii 
being of the people of the Gaya District, but to feed fat on a personal grudg . hV bore 
towards the Chairman of the superseded Board and in so doing, he not gh.j deprived 
the people of the right they undoubtedly possessed of conducting their affairs to the 
limited extent alloweii by the Local Government Act, but also set a dangerous prec dent 
which put a premium on irresponsibility. 

The Minister ordered inquiries into certain alleged complaints about the admiciafra- 
tion of the Board on the basis of some anonymous petitions, the authors of which could not 
be tra(»d and gave the Board no opportunity to explain matters^ 

He stat^ that the auditor’s figures regarding the financial position of the Board were 
highly exaggerated and were made, be alleged, to suit the Minister’s wishes. If the 
Chairman had been given an opportunity be would have o3ered an explanation which 
would have satisfied all honest, fair-minded persons, but being deprived of that opportanity 
the Chairman issued a Press statement explaining the whole position. 

The auditor’s report on which the Government principally relied for the order of snper- 
session, was a thorougbiy bad, discredited and a discreditable dtxiument, 

Mr. Owen of the Local Belf-Goverament Department, in replying, observed that a 
cen&nre motion was usually directed against the policy of a Minister, but the mover failed 
to mention anything about the question of policy of Minister. He gave the history of 
the financial operations of the Board and pointed out that the Board’s surplus dwin- 
dled from Bs. 2 and one-fourth lakhs to Rs. half lakh. 

In spite of warnings it went on overbodgeting and overspending. The Board had 
two years’ opportunity to set matters right bat it shirked its responsibility. 

The discussion of the motion was not concluded when the Council adjourned. 

On the STH MARCH Mr. Ram Charitra Singh (Swarajist), supporting the motion said 
that the Minkter had betrayed the trust reposed in him by the people and the supersession 
of the board had been ordereti on insufficient grounds. 

Mr. Heycock (Commissioner of the Patna Division) explained how the inquiry into 
the allegations of inefficiency against the b^^ard was conducted. It was made on the 
basis of petitions received making serious allegations. It did not matter what the source 
of these petitions was. The allegations were of such a serious nature that it was e^ntiai 
that an inquiry should be made. The District Magistrate himself had pointed out eeveral 
irr^ularitiea in the adminittration of the board. 

Mr. Heycock stressed the fact that the financial position of the board was very 
ansatififaefeory and it bad become bankrupt. The method ado|rf»d by St for financing 
ooEtzactoro by private arrangement through a bank was bad. He eonmdered that the only 
alfeenatiTe for patting the board on a sound working basis was to ssp^aecie it. 

Sir Gancth Dutta Singh (Minister for Local ^If-GoTernmcnt) made a long speedi 
dealing with the total breakdown of the Board’s finances and naaladministration. 

The motion was re}e<^^ by vtAes to 56. 

Memorandum to Commission , 

On the I 8 TH MARCH the Swarajk^ naOTcd a token cut of Re. 100 in the prtTvision 
for the Kiecniive Council to oenenre the GoTernment in oonaet^ion with their report on 
the working of the Reforms. 

Mr, Krishna Ballahba Sahay, initiatii^ ^ discus^n, ooas^mned the Government 
for four reasons. The report was unju^ to the Mlni^rs ; it was nnfair to the Leg^ative 
Coancil ; it was untrue and vindjetive ; remarks wwe made therein cm the working ol 
local bodies and the public life of these proviB<^ The report stated that dyarchy 
worked well, the Ministers having no friction with the other side of the Govcrnia«Eife. 
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Tbe speaker contended that such remarks were deceptive as ;they knew the circumstances 
under which the Ministers worked. He could not understand how the report stated 
that tbe Legislative Council unduly interfered with the executive work of the Govern- 
ment. The Government in tbe resolutions had appreciated the work of •local bodies 
but the report characterized them as incompetent. He saw in this an attempt by the 
Government to show the unfitness of Indians for the parliamentary form of government. 
He criticiz d the use of the expression in the report, ‘ professional politicians 

Mr, Sifton, replying on behalf of the Government, said that the mover had not 
substantiated the remarks which he attributed had been mentioned in the report. The 
circumstances in which the report was written were these : — The Government of* India 
required the local Government to give a three years" resume of the working of the 
Reforms, the existing constitution being in an experimental stage. The local Govern- 
ment, therefore, invited the opinions of local officers having knowledge of the internal 
administration of the province and submitted the report in April 1927, on three years’ 
working. The Ministers were also given an opportunity to express their views. He 
quoted instances of the Council’s interference with the executive administration* He 
quoted a non-official member who pointed out the other day the corruption and mis- 
management in local bodies, urging their supersession. He made clear that it was 
never the intention of the Government to use the expression ‘ professional politicians’ 
with reference to the Swaraj party. 


The debate was continued on the next day, the 19TH MARCH when the motion 
was rejected- The Executive Council motion was thus carried. 

Mr. Ram Chantra Singh (Swarajist), next moved the total omission of the provision 
for the Ministers’ salaries, his obj-ct being to scrap dyarchy which had been a failure 
according to the Congress mandate. The Govern r.ent members replied that the Ministers 
under dyarchy had done a lot for the>eil-being of the province. The motion was negatived. 

The Council eliminated Rs. 2 00 in the demand under General Administration on 
the gronnd of the members’ grievances regarding their travelling allowance and also 
of Council clerks. 


The Swarajists suffered a defeat in their intention of eliminating Rs. 1,002 which 
was provided as allowance to the clerk assisting the provincial Simon Committee as 
being unacceptable to the people. 


On the 20TH MARCH the Council carried a token cut of Rs. 100 in the provision 
for Civil Secretariat to urge revision of pay of the Ministerial officers, 

Under a token cut in tbe provision for the board of revenue the Swarajists urged 
a change in the present physician on tbe personal staff of Maharani Bettiah as he will 
not be able to remove her insanity. Government stated that the suitability or otherwise 
of the present physician will be considered. The cut motion was withdrawn. 

The Council then voted general administration demand less Rs."300 ’ and the entire 
demands for administration of justice and jails. The Swarajists effected a cut of Rs. 100 
on police dernand as a protest against interference of ^religious practices of constables, one 
constable being discharged for putting religious mark on the forehead. The Inspector 
General of Police replied that the constable broke the establishment practice and delibe- 
rately flouted tbe orders of the Superintendent. 

Debate on Police Budget. 

On the 21ST MARCH the Council disposed of three Government business and resumed 
discussion on the Police Budget. Mr, Guhbay’s motion for the construction of the Ramgarh 
bridge was carried on his assuring the House as suggested by B. Krishna Ballabh Sahay 
that he would place the project before the Standing Committee on Public works, Tbe 
supplementary demands were also all adopted but not before division had taken place on 
Rai Braj Rajkrishna’s motion that the demand for meeting the travelling allowance of 
members of the Provincial Simon Committee be rejected. The result was as usual — the 
Swarajists wore defeated. Rai Braj Raj also raised debate on the demand for travelling 
allowances for two Deputy Magistrates who have been appointed to train tbe Union Boards. 
His Contention was that the two officers ought to be placed under the Ministry and Local 
Self-Government and not under tbe Executive Council, But he was told by Mr, Owen 
the ^cretary for Local belf-Goyernment that the principle though wholesome could not be 
carried to its logical conclusion because even to-day the District Magistrate and the Com- 
miadoner who were not under the Ministers could inspect the local bodies. The motion 
negatived. When the demand for meeting tbe expenditure for Palganj (Hazaribagh) 
was placed before the Council, Mr, Krishna Baliabh Singh narrated how the case of bad 
ny^feood wi^h was^ started against tbe Raja of Palganj was withdrawn when the 
judgment oonvicting him was about to be given on the consideration that the Raja should 
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appoint as Managp^r an Earopean who was the father-in-law of an ei-Depnty Commis* 
eioneTj ha.i no Z^m.ndari experience ani wto had Joit heavily in mica business. Govern- 
ment cguM not relate the a. legation. W»tb regard to the demand for the Deogarfa 
conspiracy case it was po.n'ed out by Governm* nt that though they had written to Bengal 
GovernmHnt for C'}ntr;uation they had received a reply in the negative and that the stim 
of Ks. 50,000 wnich they received from the Central Government was all the help they got 
from outfiue. 


Cbota isagpar Tenancy Amend. Bill, 

The Cnota Nagpur Tenancy Ameniment Bui wh:Ch had been dropped by Govern- 
ment perhaps in a suS on the Stn February on account of several defeats which they 
sustained during cjnsideration whicn bad practically changed tne comp.exion of the Bill 
was taken into Gon=i jn ani liaa ^y passe^i but not bef *re Mir. K-ishna Ballabh 
Sahaj, Mr. Jimntbaban Sen, Mr. Ramchantra Singh ani B. Dewaki Prasad Sinha had 
obj^ted us being tak-n into coasi ler ition on tne ground that notice of the motion 
bad been handed over to th members only on the 19tb, not even seven clear days before 
the discussion was actually to take p.ace. Tne President however pointed out tnat the 
consideration of the Bill was only being continued and tnat no notice was necessary. He 
rnled out of order the obiection that the Hon’ble Mr. Sifton had dropped the Bid having 
refused to move the motions standing m his name on the former occasion. Mr. Jimutba- 
ban’fl motion that the Bill be podtponed was defeated and the Bill was passed. 


On the 22ND MARCH the Council voted the * Police’ demand Jess Bs. 200 under 
a token cut. 

A long discussgion was raised criticising the administration of the Sa’ vation Army 
settlement and asserting that suitable facilities were not provided to tbe Muslim and 
Hindu inmates of the setuement for their religious practices. 

Tbe Government assured th^ House that suitable arrangements would be made for the 
enjoyment of religious piaciices of the cammunities concerned, The cat was then rejected. 

The ‘ Eiucation* demand was being discussed when the Council adjourned. 


On tbe 23RD MARCH under a token out of Bg. lOO under the ‘Education’ demand 
a discussion was raised in the Council over the report of the Sanskrit Education Committee, 
The Hindu members urged the adoption of the committee’s recommendation for tbe estab- 
li8hm'*nt of a Sanskrit college at Patna and the development of Sanskrit education 
generally. 

The Minister of Education assured the House that it was hia earnest desire to keep 
alive the Oriental languages, Sanskrit and Arabic, and be was doing bis best towards 
that end. Any workable scheme for the establishment of a Sanskrit college would 
receive hia careful consideration. 

In view of this assurance the cut was withdrawn. The guillotine wa« then applied 
and all tbe remaining budget demands were voted. 

The Council was then prorogued. 



The Assam Legislative Council. 

The Budget session of the Assam Council opened at Shillong on the 4TH MARCH 1929 
before a thinly attended bouse. Alter His Excellency’s opening address Mr. Paresh Lai 
Sbome brought in an adiournment motion. The motion of adionrnment was to discuss a 
matter of public importance, namely the obstruction put to the entrance of certain members 
of the House into the Council Chamber when the Simon Commission was holding its 
sittings therein. The President caLing upon the mover to explain the urgency and public 
importance of the motion, Mr, Bhome stated that it was regrettable that some members of 
the committee appointed by this House to co-operate with the Simon Commission, when 
coming to the Council House to deliberate with the Commission, were obstructed at the 
entrance by p dice stationed at the gate and one member was actually forced to return. It 
was a serious matter aff. cting the honour and dignity of the Houhe and an infringement 
of the rights of the members of the Council and he had talien the eailiest opportunity of 
bringing the matrer up. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Kutnbuddin Ahmed, Judicial Member protested against 
the motion and the Hon’ble Sir Syed Saadulia, Education Minister stated that the 
members who were said to have been obstructed were not present and the motion should 
not be discoHsed on unauthoritative newspaper reports. 

Mr. Brajendra Narayan Chaudhury stated that replies to questions might be put on 
by Government till the last day and there was no guarantee that replies would satisfy the 
House, so that the House might not have any opooriunity of discussing the matter later 
on and the same thing might be repeated every day even now. 

Mr. Gopendra Lai Das Choudhury, Deputy President stated that the notice of ques- 
tions by one member does not take away that right of other members to bring in an 
adjournment motion and if the Chief Secretary wanted to pacify the House he might make 
a statement now. 

Sj, Nobin Chandra Bardoloi said that it was a very serious matter affecting the 
rights of membt^rs and it should be discussed now, so that such events and indignities 
might not happen again to-morr )W, or the day after. 

The Hon’bie President Mr. Aodui Hamid stated that the question whether the matter 
was a subject again of an inteipellatioDL and whether members concern*-d were presenter 
not, did not afif-ct the motion, but he was of opinion that the fion’ble Member giving 
notice of the morion might have brought in a resolution on the question, i he President 
when thought that the matter was not an urgent one disallowed the motion. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Botham, Finance Member, then introduced the budget and the other 
members of Government explained it with reference to their respective departments. 

Presenting the budget the Hon’ble Mr. A. W. Botham pointed out that the revised 
eafeimates left Assam with the prospect of a closing balance of Ra 73 and half lakhs. 

Non-official Resolutions. 

On the 5TH MARCH non-official resolutions were discussed in the council. 
One recommending the use of steel and iron of Indian manufacture for buildings 
and bridges etc,, provided they are of sufficiently good quality and their price 
reasonable, was accepted. 

Another resolution recommended purchase of Khaddar only for Govern- 
ment’s requirements of clothing. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Botham opposing said that for uniforms Khaddar was not 
suitable and dyed Khaddar would he more expensive than drill. But if samples 
were sent and their quality found suitable and price reasonable, they would 
have the opportunity of being tried. The resolution was carried by 16 votes 
against 13, 

Opium Passes in Assam. 

On the 6TH MARCH Mr. Rohini Kumar Chowdhury obtained leave to move 
an ad|onrnment motion to discuss the action of Gauhati Excise officials issuing 
a large number of new passes to opium consumers, thus directly contravening the 
policy of the Cotmcil as laid down before and the assurances that the Government 
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gave throui^h the Hon'ble Mr. Nichols Roy, Minister, not to issue new passes. 
The President fixed 1 ith March for discussion. 

The Gcalpara Tenancy Bill. 

The Goalpara Tenancy Bill was next taken up for consideration Mr. Paresh 
Lall Shome’s amendment for obtaining the Council’s*previous approval for issuing 
notifications under the Act was carried despite strong Government opposition. 
But his amendment to include cultivation of tea within the definition of agricul- 
ture was lost- Another amendment making money rent payable in four 
instalments instead ot two was passed. The Government amendment providing 
for registration fees amounting to twice the rent in case of division of holdings 
was passed without opposition from the tenants’ representatives. 

On the 7TH MARCH the Council further considered the Goalpara Tenancy 
Bill. Mr. Pareshlal Shnme’s amendment regarding the inclusion of temporary 
settled areas within the Tenancy Act was rejected. The supporters of the 
amendment contended that tenancy law regarding temporary settled areas 
should comprise the entire province and bring it into line with the permanent 
settled areas. 

The eff3rts of the Congress members headed by Messrs. Nabin Chandra 
Bardoloi and Paresh Lai Shome were successful in effecting a compromise on the 
question of Landlords’ transfer fee on occupancy holdings which on Mr. Brojendra 
Narayan Chaudhury’s motion was fixed with all parties’ consent at 10 percent 
of the market value or three times the annual rent whichever greater. The 
provision for the recovery of rent by summary procedure though rejected by 
the Select Committee was adopted on the Govt, motion. Congress and Tenants’ 
party opposing. 

Issue of Opium Passes. 

On the I iTH MARCH Mr. Rohini Kumar Choudhury’s adjournment motion 
protesting against the issue of opium passes in direct contravention of the policy 
of rationing and registration of opium-eaters was moved before crowded galleries. 
The Excise Minister Rev. Nichols Roy contended that in order to win over 
the habit uals from the smugglers these new issues were necessary and referred 
to the proceedings of the Excise Advisory Committee. But two members of 
the said Commit’ee Messrs. Bipin Chandra Ghosh and Bishnu Charan Borah 
stated that the Advisory Committee’s recommendati ns were not strictly followed 
and supported the motion. The Swarajist leader, Mr. Nobin Chandra Bardoloi 
and Mr. Kuladhar Chahha strongly condemned the dcoanment. Col. Smiles also 
joined in the condemnation. 

Mr. Botham, Finance Member, argued that in Burma even ten years after 
the introduction of the rationing system new passes had to be-issued. 

The motion was then put and lost by 23 against 18 vo es. 

Discussi'^n of Budget 

The general discussion of the budget then commenced- Mr Brojendra Nara- 
yan Choudhuri, Swarajist, pointed out that Assam’s contribution to the Tea export 
duty, now abolished, w’as about 33 lakhs. In its place tea now paid an income 
tax. The total income tax receipts in Assam were 22 lakhs. He suggested 
the levy ot a new tax on tea and hopped that the planters would not object to it. 

Mr. I^meswar Das, Swarajist, considered the provision for primary educa- 
tion, public health and communication inadequate. 

Colonel Smiles criticised the inadequate provision for the Public Health 
Department, stating that exclurling the temporary provision for Kala-zar, the 
expenditure compared unfavourably with that of the other provinces. Me 
also stated that the money provided for the civil hospital, Shillong would be 
better spent from the Public Health Department as this would benefit the 
whole province, and not only one particular town. 

Mr. Witherington considered the budget as comprehensively good, but 
criticised the smallness of the sum taken on loan, vir. one lakh for the first 
year’s Road Board programme, and felt the necessity for a larger loan as 
Assam was carrying for the improvement of roads. 
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Mr. Roffey criticised the delay in the disposal of suits and urged the 
appointment of more judges. 

On the 12TH MARCH Mr. Gopendralal Das Choudhury, Dy. President, 
pleaded, in accorance with the recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee, for the allocation of the major portion of land revenue to the Local 
Boards which were entrusted with the development of the country. He suggested 

a survey of the mineral wealth of Assam. 

Mr. R. Friel, Secretary to the Transferred Departments, defending the 
Government’s opium policy, said that with regard to the consumption of opium 
by hill tribes resident within or adjoining Assam, the Council could take little 
useful action beyond according their support to the Government^ measure 
tending to a reduction of the consumption. He cited two smuggling cases 
through the Sadiya Frontier Tract which had the effect of passing 120 seers 
into consumption within the province and believed that a large portion thereon 
was consumed by people who either could net get licit opium or who could 
not get as much licit opium as they wished to. The price of this smuggled 
opium at a ^ower rate, Rs. 5, amounts to about half a lakh. 

Mr. G. E. Seames, Chief Secretary, replying to the criticism regarding the 
delay in the disposal of civil suits, said that the Government had appointed an 
additional judicial staff at the High Court’s recommendation and was prepared 
to make further additions, if recommended, subject to the Council voting. 

The Minister for local Self-Government explained that the much smaller 
provision for Kala-azar this yea** was due to the reduction in the price of 
Uriya Stibaminc and a great decrease in Kala-azar epidemic. 

The Minister for Education, replying to the criticism of meagre provision 
for primary education, showed by figures that for the last three years he 
had been consistently increasing funds for that purpose and there had been 
a rise of nearly 600 schools during that period on a voluntary basis. From 
next year he expected proposals for expansion under the Compulsory Primary 
Education Act for which a Small provision had been made in the next year’s 
budget. 

Explaining the reason why no step was taken to replace the Imperial Tea 
Export Duty by the Provincial Tea Export Duty, the Hon’ble Mr. A. W. Botham 
said that when Sir Basil Blackett announced the removal of the Tea Export 
Duty, he stated in the Imperial Legislative Assembly that he was replacing it 
by an additional income-tax which he estimated would bring in much the same 
revenue as the Tea Export Duty which he was cancelling. Besides, the Pro- 
vincial Government was not competent to impose that duty without the sanction 
of the Governor General in Council. 

Goalpara Tenancy Bill Finally Passed. 

After the conclusion of the general budget debate the Goalpara Tenancy 
Bill was finally passed. Ihe concluding proceedings were enlivened by pas- 
sage-at-arms between the President on one side and Messrs. Pareshlal Shome, 
Gopendra Lai Das Choudhuri, Deputy President and Brajenda N Choudhury, 
Deputy leader, Swaraj Party on the other. Mr. Paresh Lai Shome wanted to 
move an amendment adding a new clause providing that all deposits made 
under the Act in revenue and civil courts, if undisposed, shall after ten years 
lapse to Government and transferred to the credit of the local Boards, 

The President refused permission, because of short notice. Members 
complained that several Government’s amendments were admitted even without 
notice. Messrs. Cnoudhury and Shome thereupon opposed the final passing of 
the bill as a protest against the President’s refusal to admit the amendment 
which would provide some funds for the local boards. 

On a division the bill was passed. 

Voting on Demands. 

On the 16TH MARCH voting on demands commenced and continued 
througbont the next week. 

Under Land Revenue, the Government presented a demand for Rs. 20,62,000 
which the Council voted in toto after discussions raised by several token cuts 
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which were either withdrawn or lost and by a motion for the wholesale refusal 
of provision of Rs, 2.93 jCXX) for settlement operations which was also lost, 20 voting 
for and 22 against. 

The supporters criticised the Government for not giving effect to the Joint 
Select Committee's recommendations for having assessment legislation. They 
complained that the Re -settlement Bill w'hich had once been brought up and 
which had emerged from the Select C^'mmittce wms withdrawn by Government as 
i t did cot meet with their approval Grants for re-settlement operations bad 
been persistently objected to and still Government had not brought forward the 
Bill to meet ‘he wishes cf the people. They considered the present assessment 
without law as indiscreet and heavy. 

The Hon’ble Mr. A. W. Botham, replying, said that land revenue which 
Government proposed to take in the districts c'-.ncerned represented the actual 
reduction of revenue that was taken twenty years ago and Government w'ere 
anxious to re-open the whole question cf assessment legislation and to make 
another attempt to evolve previsions which wculd be acceptable both to the 
Council and Government. 

A Censure Motion 

Under demand for Rs. 18,53,000 Mr. Brajendra Karayan Chaudhury, Swara- 
jist, moved a censure motion on Executive Councillors for failure "to press 
constitutional demands of the Assam Council in pursuance of the resolutions 
adopted^ by the C ouncil. He ascribed to them motives of perpetuation of Imperial 
service interests and reservation of some sort of coercive powers to the Governor, 
the Governor-General and so cn. 

Rai Bahadur Sadananda Dowerah. Independent, opposing said that as far as 
he could say Executive Councillors had advocated full responsible Government 
for Assam and they certainly did not deserve censure. 

Colonel Smiles criticised the mover and his supporters for missing an oppor- 
tunity to serve the country by non- co-operating with the Simon Cemmission. 

The Hon. the Judicial Member, replying, said that the Government members 
were not in a position to discuss the point raised, but stated that the Government 
had asked for the consent of the President of the Statutory Commission to place 
before the Council a copy of their recommendations and it was premature to 
discuss what those were. 

The motion being pressed to a division was lost, 16 voting for and 22 against. 

The entire demands under General Administration and Stamps were voted 
by the Council. 


Forest and Railway Demands 

On the 18TH MARCH the Council voted the entire demands under Forests, 
Railways and Navigation after discussions'raised by censure motions which with 
one exception under Forests, w’ere withdrawn or bst. The censure motion carried 
under Forests by the casting vote of the President related to the alleged special 
treatment given to a European elephant mahaldar in Balipara frontier tract. 

Mr, Brajendra Narayan Chaudhuri, Swarajist, in moving the censure motion 
under Railway raised discussion regarding the arrangement with the Railway 
Board regarding Tangla-Belsirc-Rangapara Railway extension and asked the 
Government that they should guarantee in full the loss on working this part of 
the railway and ask the Railway Board for half of the excess profits over 5 per cent. 

The Hon^ble Mr. Botham replying said that there was no chance of the Rail- 
way Board agreeing to this arrangement since the Government did not provide a 
penny towards the capital cost. In his opinion the suggestion surpassed for the 
British Government a predominating share in the Suez Canal. 

The A^am Local Funds Accounts and Audit Bill of 1929 was introduced 
and referred to a Select Committee. 

Police Grant Voted. 

On the !9TH MARCH the Council voted the entire demands under police, 
ports and pilotage, scientific departments and education (Reserved). 
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Colonel Smiles congratulated Hon’ble Sir Saiyid Saadulla, Minister for 
Education on his appointment as Judicial Member and hoped that if he carried on 
his duty in the same way as he had ione as Minister, Assam would be fortunate. 
He also wished Khan Bahadur Kutubuddin Ahmed, the retiring Member, many 
years of well deserved rest. 

Replying, Sir Saadulla said that all he was able to do was due to the 
co-operation of the Council and if similar co-operation was vouchsafed to him he 
would be able to render service in his new capacity. The Khan Bahadur 
acknowledge the* good vvishes and expressed gratefulness for help received from 
his colleagues and secretaries. 

Several Censure Motions Carried. 

On the 2 iST MARCH the Council was devoted to voting of grants for 
transferred departments. Under excise two censure motions were passed pro- 
testing against the issue of new opium passes and opening of two new country 
spirit shops in Dibrugarh subdivision. Under education a censure motion was 
carried by the casting vote of the chair. It urged reorganization of lower 
subordinate educational service. 

Under Medical, one censure motion was carried by 28 against ro. It raised 
discussions about inadequate provision of beds and want of accommodation for 
girls willing to study raid wifery and nursing in the Berry White Medical School. 
Another motion carried by 22 against 16 votes urged reservation of more seats 
for Assam students in the Calcutta aud Carmichael Medical Colleges. 

The Council continued the discussion on demands for grants under 41 civil 
works (reserved) and refused the provision of Rs. 27,c,co for acquisition of the 
Shillong Dak Bungalow and passed two censure motions on the Government for 
insufficiency of ordinary roads. It drew attention to accidents on roads. 

Under advance and loan account budget, Mr. Kuladhar Chaliha, (Swara- 
ist, carried a censure motion for insufficient provision for agricultural loans 25 
including planters voting for and 9 against. He urged settlement of lands and 
grant of loans to indigenous people all over the province with provision for liberal 
interest. 

Non-official Resolutions 

On the 23^0 MARCH the Council passed several resolutions. One recom- 
mending five weeks’ holidays on account of Ramjan for all Government and 
semi-Government offices, schools and colleges was carried by a majority and the 
other recommending that no examination should be held in schools during the 
Ramjan was accepted by the Government Another resolution recommended the 
realisation of revenue in certain districts at the rates of assessment which were 
in force before resettlement pending suitable legislation. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Botham opposing said that in two districts only in which re- 
settlement operations bad been completed increase in revenue amounted to over 
six lakhs a year which the rayats have been paying as cheerfully as taxes were 
ever paid and he thought the province could hardly afford to sacrifice six lakhs 
even temporarily. Nevertheless the resolution was carried. 

Mr. Mahmud All’s resolution recommending reservation of prayer room in 
school and college hostels was lost. 

Military Training in Schools. 

On the 26TH MARCH Mr. Gopendralal Das Chaudhurl, Deputy President 
and Swarajist, failed to carry his resolution recommending substitution of the prin- 
ciple of nomination by co-option in the constitution of local bodies but succeeded 
in carrying through a resolution recommending the introduction of compulsory 
military training in all secondary schools. 

No Confidence in Minister. 

On the 27TH MARCH Maulvi Munawar Ali (Independent) gave notice of 
a motion of no-confidence in the Hon’ble Rev. J. J. M. Nichols Roy, Minister 
for Local Self-Government. The Hon’ble Mr. A. N. Botham, Finance Member 
remarked that the moving of such a motion in a half empty House, when the 
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opportunity of moving it had net been taken during the 3 weeks when there had 
been a full session, would only do discred’t tu those responsible for it and if it 
were carried, it would be of no value as an expression of Gp;nH3n of the Council. 

This raised a tremendous uproar of pro’ests frr m the bw’arajists who con- 
tended that a House w'as a House as Icn^^ as 1: cjnta ned a q. 


The President allowed the motion. 

The mover and his supporters stated that the Minister for Local Self- 
Government had lost confidence in the administration of h’S Departments in that 
he superseded the Dibrugarh Municipality and sanctioned the issue of new opium 
passes and opening country spin: shops in direct con.ravention of the policy laid 
down by the Council. 

One Swarajist pointed out instances of six censure motions passed against his 
Departments during the demands for grants as indicating no confi.ience in him. 

The rion’ble Minister, repudiating the charges, saia that the Dibrugarh 
Municipality was superseded in the best interests ot ah concerned. 

Regarding excise policy, he said that he haci not deviated frem the right 
principle of delivering the country from the opium evil and he had the support 
of the Advisory Committee on Excise in working the details of the policy of the 
Council, He was surprised to find that on some pretext or other some members 
of the Committee let him down at the last moment. He took the censure motions 
as sorts of only views expressed by the Council in certain matters and reiterated 
that, from the standpoint of fair play, such a motion should have no value, that 
it was a great injustice done to him by a no-confidence motion on the last day of 
the Council in a depicted House when many of his supporters had left on the 
assurance that no such motion would crop up. 

The motion was carried by 17 to 14. 

The Council was prorogued sine die."'* 



The Burma Legislative Council. 

R AN GO 0 N— 1 2 TH DECEMBER 1 928. 

Appointment of Simon Committee, 

The third Reformed Burma Legislative Council met at Rangoon on the 1 2th 

December 192S and elected Mr. U Pu, leader of the People’s Party, as President 
defeating the former President, Mr. O. Deglanville, by 48 to 41 votes. It then 
adjourned to meet on the next day, the 13TH FEBRUARY when the Finance 
Member moved *. “ That this Council do proceed to elect a committee of seven of 
its non-official members to confer jointly with the Indian Statutory Commission.” 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu. rose to a point of order. He said that the agenda 
of this session was issued to the members by the Secretary of the Council in 
the last week of November. The agenda contained the motion to be moved 
by the Finance Member. Under the rules 15 days’ notice of a motion or 
resolution had to be given to the Secretary who would in turn submit the Presi- 
dent who would decide whether it had to be admitted or not. 

The President pointed out that the motion was admitted by the Chairman 
appointed by H. E. the Governor and hence it was in order. 

Mr. U. Pu then moved his amendment which had the effect of practically 
nullifying the original resolution. In moving the amendment he said that 
instead of moving the above amendments he wished to oppose the resolution 
straightway. He and his party did not want the Simon Commission to come 
to Burma. They wanted the commission to go back to England. It was almost 
a certainty that Sir John and his Commission were not going to grant Home 
Rule to Burma. Utmost they might do was to give an extension of the Dyar- 
chical form of Government, It was the intention of the speaker and his party 
to put all .obstructions in the way of the Commission on its arrival in Burma. 
He detested the “ Divide and Rule ” policy of the Government. They would 
be satisfied with nothing short of Home Rule or Dominion Status. 

Mr. U. Ba U. moved an amendment to the effect that following words be 
added after the resolution, : — “ for the purpose of determining immediate steps 
necessary towards attainment of full responsible Government.” 

Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu rose to a point of order and asked if the amend- 
mdipt was in order as two clear days’ notice was required for the amendment* 

The Finance Member said he had no objection to the amendment. 

The President said the amendment was in order. 

Mr. U. Ba U. then moved his amendment. 

Several other speakers spoke both for and against the motion. The debate 
continued on the next day, the 14TH MARCH, when by 49 votes to 29 the 
Council decided to select a committee of seven non-official members of the Council 
to co-operate with the Indian Statutory Commission. 

A motion for the selection of the committee was made yesterday by the 
Finance Member and was keenly discussed, 23 non-official members taking 
part in the debate. No decision was arrived at yesterday and the discussion 
was resumed this morning with the result stated. 

Mr. U. Ba U moved an amendment that the words : For the purpose 

of determining the immediate steps necessary towards the attainment of full 
responsible Government,” should be added to the motion. The amendment was 
accepted by the Finance Member. 

The Simon Commission, said U. Ba U in pleading for co-operation had 
been received with mixed feelings in India where there were two schools of 
political thought — one having confidence in the British Government that they 
would not go back upon their pronouncement that their ultimate goal was to 
place India on the road to responsible Government, and the other with no 
confidence in the British Government. In Burma they had not a single organi- 
zation which had formulated any scheme for the realization of responsible 
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Government, It behave i them, therefore, fo co-operate with the Commission 
to formoiate such a scheme. Boycott of ths Commission, he believed^ would 
do them no good, 

Tharra’vadiy U. Pu p'-p'jsel the mot'on on the ground that the Simon 
Commission could give Burma Home Rule. 


Members of the S'mon Comm'ttee, 

The foBow’ng vrere e'cctei m co-opera’e wl’h the Statutory Commission 
Mr. C. H Campagnac, S'a Sh ve Ba, IM-'. Mohammed Rafi, Mr. Mohammed Eusoof 
U. Aung Their, U. Ba U. and U. Ba Shin. 

Home Rulers’ Waik-cut. 

The Home Rule Party va’hed cu* of the house. Before leading them out 
U. Pu of Tharawaddy said that as unf ke the Peoples’ Party, they were adhering 
to the decision to boyCjtt the Slmm Commissi jn, there was nothing for them 
{O do, and they might as well go out. 


RANGOON— 13 TH FEBRUARY 1 929, 

Opening of Budget Session. 

‘•I can vouch for it that Sir John Simon and his colleagues have no other 
thought in their minds than that they should advise what is best for India and for 
Burma,” thus pleaded His Excellency the Governor of Burma, in opening the 
Budget Session of the Burma Legislative Council on the I3*h February 1929. 

The Governor continued t “ Some of you may feel sure that neither an Indian 
nor a Burman has found a place on*the Commission. The objection to others 
may be more fundamental. But there will be no disagreement as to the com- 
plexity and enormous importance of the task which has been laid upcm the 
Commission.*’ 

Tharawaddy “ No-Tax ” Campaign 

Referring to the no-tax campaign in the Tharawaddy District, the Governor 
said that the agitation in Tharawaddy was not a constitutional movement. Osten- 
sibly it was directed against a particular tax. In reality it was an attack on 
the very existence of the Government at present established by law in Burma. 
He was sure that they would agree that no Government could afif:>rd not to 
resist, by all the means in its power, a challenge of its kind to authority, and 
hoped that there would be no recrudescence of the movement. 

The Governor advocated a financial readjustment with the Government of 
India, and said that the real problem mw was that, while the demand far increased 
expenditure fell heavily on the provinces, the most elastic and expanding services 
of revenue were reserved to the Central Government, That was the complaint 
of all the provinces, but it had a special force in relation to Burma, which had 
- provided a profitable field of taxation fo: the Central Government. The.popnlatioaj 
was not much more than one-tw’entieth of that of British India ; yet, in 1926*27 
they provided not less that one-tenth of the total receipts of the Central Govern* 
iDcnt from import duties, income-tax and salt. Thus, the burden of central 
taxation was relatively heavy on Burma The Government of India tool: more 
from Burma than other provinces. 

The Governor continued : “ One can sympathise with the positiem in this 
matter with the Central Government ; and I yield to neme in my respect for and 
loyalty to the Government of India, of which I was for so long a member. One 
can^appreciate too the enormous difficulty of arriving at a distribution of the 
sources of revenue in India, which will be just both to the Central Government 
and the varying circumstances of the provinces ; but, we in the Government of 
Burma, feci that we shall be failing in our duty to our province which has been 
committed to our charge, if we did not present, with all force of which we arc 
capable, the case of Burma as it appears to us,” 

44 
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Regarding Burma’s financial position, His Excellency Sir Charles Innes 
referred to the pessimistic views taken by the Accountant-GeneraLand the 
Auditor-General for some years past, and the attack thereon from another 
angle by his Government in their memoranda submitted to the Simon Commission. 
He did not think that the province was bankrupt or heading towards bankruptcy. 
The normal revenues were rather more than sufficient to cover the normal 
expenditure ; but the present situation was such that, if the financial arrange- 
ments with the Government of India were persisted in and they wished to 
preserve the province’s financial solvency, they should refrain fron increasing 
the rate of expenditure and embarking on new expensive projects. 

His Excellency Sir Charles Innes, proceeding, observed : ‘‘ It is a matter 
of common knowledge and it was admitted in the Meston Committee report 
when the reforms were introduced, that Burma is far behind India proper in 
what its Government has done for the people. Our submission is that under 
the present system the central Government takes so much from the common 
reservoir of taxation that not enough is left for our pressing needs/’ 

In this connection quoting the figures His Excellency the Governor observed : 
Some of you may think that the solution of the difficulty lies in the separation 
of India from Burma. Others may think that the®answer is to be found in the 
readjustment of our financial relations with the Central Government in a 
manner more favourable to this province. Whatever views we may hold on 
this issue, I believe that it would have been of enormous value if we had all 
united to press the claims of our province in this and other matters on the 
attention of the Commission.” 

After referring to the monumental report of the Royal Agricultural Com- 
mission, His Excellency said that the Calvert Committee had already spent three 
months on their inquiry, and hoped that their report, which was expected 
shortly, would be the starting point of a new era of co-operation in Burma. 

Concluding, His Excellency Sir Charles Innes said that with the Indian 
Statutory Commission in their midst inevitably their thoughts were filled with 
special speculations as to Burma’s future; but whatever it be, their relations 
would continue to be cordial. 

Budget for 1 9 29'30, 

The Finance Member, the Hon’ble Mr. S. A, Smyth, presented his first 
Burma budget for 1929-30. The estimates provided an opening balance of Rs. 73 
lakhs, ordinary revenue receipts of Rs. 1059-42 lakhs and receipts under Debt 
Heads of Rs 95*30 lakhs, including Rs. 65 lakhs from the Provincial Loan Funds. 
On the expenditure side, the provision made for expenditure is Rs. 1137*67 lakhs 
charged to revenue, Rs. 30*27 lakhs not charged to revenue and Rs. 25*15 lakhs 
under debt heads, leaving a closing balance of Rs, 34*63 lakhs. Ordinary revenue 
receipts exceed the ordinary expenditure charged to revenue by Rs. 92*76 
lakhs. ^ The total of new expenditure for which provision has been made in 
the estimates is Rs. 49*97 lakhs. The budget for 1929-30 has been framed on 
the continuance of the existing taxes without any new taxation. The estimate 
of ordinary revenue receipts is Rs. 13*08 lakhs less than in the 1928-29 estimate, 
and Rs, 12*07 lakhs less than the actuals of 1928-29, the decrease being more 
than accounted for by the drop of Rs. 29*52 under Forests. 

The Finance Member declared that on the revenue position, it was clear 
that the province was solvent. However he urged that the policy of economy 
in certain directions already in practice should be strictly adhered to and in 
other respects commitments should be reduced to the minimum requirements. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Discussion of Budget. 

The budget discussion which commenced in the Council on the 15TH 
FEBRUARY was exceedingly lively. U Ba Pe (leader of the Nationalist party) 
who initiated the debate had a tussle with Mr. Tyabji (Swarajist). 

U. Ba Pe said that the resources of revenue in Burma had been extended 
to their utmost and he was unable to. see how the country was going to progress 
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financially in future. Furma had always been treated as a^tcp-daughter and 
India gained more ty her ccnnection with Burma. He pointed out that even 
in the conversion of the Burma railways into state railways the Indian Govern- 
ment benefited at the expenses of Burma. He challenged the assertions made by 
anti-Scparaticnists that Burma had much to gain in her connection with India. 
That was not correct. If Burma had been a burden to India the latter would 
have cut adrift Icng ago. It was because Buima was financially of benefit to 
Indian her hold over the former. 

Mr. Tyabji (Swarajist) said that instead of the province being in a solvent 
position, as the Finance Member had tried io make out, he feared it w’as in an 
insolvent pcsition. He pointed out that the loans provided for cultivators this 
year were small and inadequate and he thought that the needs of the agriculturists 
should be met, Burma being purely an agricultural country The Finance 
Member had a large increase in excise revenue and at the same time spoke of 
bad trade depression. If the latter were correct he could not understand the 
reason for the anticipation, except perhaps that with trade and commerce gone, 
people would turn to the drug shops for consolation, thus filling the pockets of the 
Finance Member. He also pointed out that in making the Burma railway a State- 
managed railway the Local Government had lost a sum of Rs. 135,000 which 
the railway company had been paying for the maintenance o ' the railway police. 
He did not know why the Government of India would be benefited at the expense 
of Burma and he asked the Government to demand continuance of payment for 
the upkeep of the railway police- He feared that the expectation of Rs. 17,00,000 
would remain an expectation. As Burma was passing through a bad depressed 
period this must affect the revenue of the province. He hoped that the Finance 
Member would get it, otherwise it would be bad for the country as they would 
have to borrow more money and pay heavier interest. Mr, Tyabji urged that 
more money should be spent on naticn-building purposes like Education, Sanita- 
tion, Publib Health, Medical relief etc., than on unproductive purposes. 


As regards the financial arrangement between the local Government and 
the Central Government he thought it would not come within the purview of this 
Council, but as U. Ba Pe had tried to make a point out of it, he would like to 
refer to it. I say that the finance arrangement between the Central Govern- 
ment and the Government of Burma was no better or no worse than that of the 
arrangement between the Central and the other provinces of India. 

The Council adjourned till to-morrow. 


Supplementary Grants Voted. 

On the 16TH FEBRUARY several demands for additional supplementary 
grants as well as the reappropriation statement and the Public Account Com- 
mittee's report were passed without discussion. 

The Home Member introduced his Bill to amend the Rangoon Small Cause 
Court Act 1920, wherein there are new sub-sections designed to restrict the right 
of second appeal and also clauses providing for deposit of security on an appli- 
cation by either party to a suit to the High Court for revision as well as giving 
the Registrar more power to deal with preliminary or uncontested questicms in 
other suits, so as to set free judges for the more important work of trying 
contested suits. 

On the motion of Sir Oscar De Glanville, who remarked that it was of impor- 
tance to cc«nmercial bodies and the general public, the Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee. 

Tlffi Council adjourned till i8th February. 


Separation of Burma. 

On the 18TH FEBRUARY Mr. U. Ba Pe, leader of the Peoples’ Party, 
nioved a motion for the adjournment of the House to consider the question of 
the separation of Burma from India, the matter having become one of urgent 
public importance, owing to the recent visit of the Indian Statutory Commission. 

The Finance Member, raising appoint of order, said that the Government 
did not desire to prevent such discu^ion, but it was premature, as the matter 
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had been referred to the Commission for consideration. Besides, the House 
had no facts or figures now. He suggested postponement of the debate and 
said that, if members desired to discuss the subject to-day Government members 
would neither take part in the debate nor on the voting. The Hon’ble Presi- 
dent, Mr. U. Pu ruled the matter as one of public importance and fixed 4 p.m 
for discussion- 


Enquiry into Rice and Paddy Trade. 

The non-official resolutions were taken up then for discussion. On a motion 
moved by Mr. Tharrawaddy U. Pu and amended by Mr. Oscar -Dc Glanville, the 
House recommended the appointment of a committee to enquire into the condition 
of rice and paddy trade, generally freights and combinations to control prices 
and find out ways and means to improve the industry and report to the Local 
Government for legislative or other action. 

A resolution recommending that all rights and privileges be withdrawn 
from Rangoon Port Commissioners and invested with the local Government 
lapsed as the members who drew the ballot were absent. 

Removal of Rent Control. 

Mr, Campagnac moved a resolution for appointing a committee to enquire 
into the effect of the removal of rent control. It was opposed by the representa- 
tives of Burma Chamber and Trades Association but as the clock struck four, 
further discussion was suspended till next day. 

Separation of Burma. 

Mr. U, Ba Pe, moving the adjournment motion, urged separation on finan- 
cial grounds and said, politically and geographically, Burma was different from 
India and with a view to get Dominion Home Rule, Burma must be separated 
and expressed the opinion that the separation would be becter, even if Burma 
be made a Crown Colony. 

Mr. U Ni, Leader, Nationalist Parliamentary Organisation, supported the 
motion while Mr. Tharrawaddy U Pu. Leader, Home Rule Party, opposed it 
saying that they wanted Dominion Home Rule first and then separation. 

Mr. S. A. Tyabji, opposing, controverted the points raised by the mover, 
saying that if the motion was carried, it would not voice the majority view. 
The motion was pressed and carried without division. Neither Government 
Members nor European non-officials took part in the debate. 

The Council then adjourned till next day. 

Removal of Rent Control. 

On the 19TH FEBRUARY the unflaished debate on Mr. Campagnc’s resolation 
recommending the appointment of a committee to enquire into the effect of the removal of 
rent control was resnmed and after a few hours’ debate was carried by a majority of seven 
votes. The echo of the Port Trust defamation case was then raised on a motion moved 
by U Tun Win recommending the Government to rej'^ct the enquiry proceedings against 
the conduct of Messrs. Ocbme and Cooper and direct a fresh enquiry for adequately 
punishing those that were guilty of bribery and corruption. 

The Finance Member opposing traced the whole history of the case saying that the 
Government consulted their legal adviser and acted by his advice. The Government had 
done everything possible in this matter. The resolution being pressed for division was 
lost thirty voting for and thirty-eight against. The Council then adjourned. 

Other Non-Official Resolutions, 

On the 21ST FEBRUARY non-official resolutions were concluded and of the four 
resolutions disposed of on this day all were carried, the Government suffering defeats. Two 

the resolutions recommended the Government to introduce in the Council at an early date 
a bill relating to juvenile delinquents on the lines of the bill drafted by Justice Carr 
and the aboiition of pcmts of Divisional Commissioners, This was the second time the House 
recommended the abolition of such poets. 

The Gotmcil then adjourned till the 26th February, 
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VOTING ON BUDGET DEMAND 

Voting on Dfmands. 

On the 25TH FEBEUABY moMons rogardinsr ti^e demands for grants were taken 
for consideration and ccint:nui*d thrcughoat the wetk. Af or tbe Finance Member moved a 
demand for grant of R«. 2,43,92,610, Sf'veral cu^s were discaa^e.i, important one being the 
abolition of Capitation and Thatham'^da Taxes. Bet both motions were lost on division. 

After long discussion the Council aiioarned. 

On the 27TH FEBRUARY the Finance Memb'^r’s demands were passei in full, all cuts 
being ineffective. After the Home Member moved ti* deman i f''>r grant of R^. 34,043,060, 
an interesting discusaion arose on cuts prop >sed by U Tun Win an i Tnarrawaddy 
U Pn on working of reforms ani Council. Non-offic als inclu'*ing m:rab''r 9 of three 
parties namely, Home rule. National Par. iam^-nt ary Organisation an i the Peoples" Party 
strongly criticise'^, some characterising them as sham wh:l« officials who oppisei included 
the Home Member, the Chief S‘‘crt]tary and others and some members of the Indejondent 
Party. The cuts were nltimately withdrawn. The C:)unci. tnen aipurned. 

Cut in Minieter’fl Salary Lost. 

On the 1ST MARCH aa important cut’was proposed by Tha’-rawaliy U Pn refusing 
the Fores Minister’s salary on grounds of r-^forms as an absolute fadure and Borm^ 
wanted dominion home rule. Members of the People’s Party auii National Parliamentary 
Organisation voted for it but the motion was ultimately lost, 43 voting for and 51 against, 

U Tun Win also moved a substantial reduction in excise but the motion was also los^ 
earlier in the day. 

The Home Member’s demands were passed in full, the majority of cut being unmoved. 

The Council then adjourned. 

On the 2ND MARCH Dr. U. Thein Maung, Member of the People’s Party, mored a 
nominal cut expressing no confidence” in the Forest Minister. The cut motion was 
debated for a long time and supported by the members of the Home Rule Party and the 
National Parliamentary organisation, but utiimately, lost in a majority of 21 votes. 

Immediately after the Education Minister moved bis demands, Tbarrawaddsy tJ Po 
moved that the Minister’s salary be refuted, the object being to put an end to the Reforms 
but as the clock struck 6 , the President put the motion to the vote, and it was lost. The 
mover did not press for a division. The guillotine was then applied, and the whole demand 
was passed . 

Demands for grant of 2,68,43,720 made by Sir Lee Ah Yain, Forest Minister, and of 
Rs. 2,02,61,210 by U Ba Tin, P^ncation Minister, were psased in fail, after which the 
Council was prorogned. 
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The Ail India Hindu Mahasabha 


SrRAT~-30fh, MARCH to IsL APRIL 1929. 

The twelfth sess'^'i of the AlMniia H nha Maha Sabha commenced at Surat 
on the 30th March at 5 i 1 the aftern Mia amtist scears of great enthusiasm in the big 
pandal on the Surat-Aswanikumar Road near the railway station. The pandal 
decorated with phouis of S'livaji. Pratap Singh, Lala Lajpat Rai, Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, Svvami Shra Ihanaada an i Lokamanya Balgangadar Tilak. 

Prominent among th )se present were Dr. Moonji, Dr. Choitram, Swami Chid- 
dananda. Pandit Riihakant Malaviya Bhai Parmana ni, Dr. Suniti Chaterji, 
Padmaraj Jam and Dr. Sawarkar. Among the Gnirit leaders present were Dr. 
M. K. Dixit, Rao Bahadur Bhunb'iai Xaik, Rao Saneb Daaubhai and Mr. Waman 
Mukadam, members of the Bombay Council. 

After the singing of the national song Dr N. M. Raeji read h^s welcome address, 
Bhai Parmanand then formerly proposed Mr. Ramanand C H AT FERJEE to the 
chair, describing him as a man of international fame. He also observed that Mr. 
Chatterjee was one of the three luninaries of Bengal, the other two being Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore and Sir J. C. Bose. The proposal, after being seconded by 
leading men from different provinces, was adopted, and Mr. Chatterjee took the 
chair. 

Amidst deafening cheers, the President unfurled the Hindu Bag all staiKling. 
The flag was of triangular shape in saffron colour, bearing the design of a sword and 
sun. The flag was then fixed in the centre of the rostrum. 

The President then ascended the rostrum to deliver his address which he read 
for a short time, and then requested Dr Moonji to read. The following is a detailed 
summary of his address : — 


The PreddentuJ Address. 

‘‘Just as internationalists of an extreme type forget in their condemnatioii of nation- 
alism that nationalism may be of two kinds, so nationalists forget that devotion to 
the welfare of the religious community to which one belongs may not necessarily 
deserve the name of comraunalism in an opjM-obrious sense. Nationalism is bad 
when it means ‘CMy country, right or vrrongp when it seeks to aggrandise one's own 
country at the expense of other countries. Nationalism has come to have a sinister 
significance because in Europe it has been generally of the predatory sort. But 
Indian nationalism is not of that character. It only wants the restoration of the birth 
right of Indians in India ; it does not seek to deprive any foreign people of their 
rights in their countries. Similarly, the Hindu Mahasabha does not seek to have 
for Hindus any political, economic or civic rights or privileges to which they are not 
entitled by their numbers, educaiionai and other qualifications, character, ability, 
public spirit and tax-paying capacity. And. in particular, the Hindu Mahasabha 
does not want for Hindus any fixed share of which it may indirectly leave an ineqai- 
tabie ponion lorotheis. it stands fur open and fair competition, for an open door 
for talent irrespective of considerations of race, creed or complexion. It is one of 
its objects ‘ho promote gotxi feelings between the Hindus and other ewnmantries In 
India and to act in a fr endly way with them with a view to evolve a united and sdf- 
goveming Indian Nation." Its other objects arc concerned mainly with the intersal 
afiairs of the Hindu community. The promotion of the political interests and rights 
of the entire Hindu community is mentioned last. And it is added in a note that ‘^thc 
Mahasabha shall not side or identify itself or interfere with or oppose any political 
party." This leaves ibe members of the Mahasabha free ia their iadivkiiial capacity 
to join or not to join any political party. 


“POUTICAL ACTXVrXIES — ^SURELY DSFEKSirE." 


“The history of the Mahasabha shows that its political activities have been purely of 
a defensive character. It has in an appearance in the polittcal arena only when 
in its opinion the political interests of the Hindus have been jeopardised. And, so 
far as my knowledge goes, it has cot been as active in certain pchtkal matters as it 
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could justifiably have been. Whether this has been due to forbearance or some 
other causes, I do not know. 

“Perhaps what has more than anything else made the Hindu Mahasabha unpopular 
with the bulk of Indian Mussulmans is its effort “to preserve and increase the nume- 
rical strength of the Hindus’" which is one of its declared objects. Non-Hindu 
communities in India, like the Mahomedan and the Christian, particularly the former, 
have increased vastly at the expense of the Hindus and the aborigines of India! 
Therefore, anything done to arrest this process cannot be looked upon with fevour 
by the followers of those non-Indian faiths. Still more unpleasant must the reversal 
of the process be to them. But I do not see how one can logically and justly object 
to the^ Hindus doing what the others have been doing for centuries — particularly as 
the Hindus have not gone in for the accession to their ranks of non-Hindu woman 
abducted or confiscated and obliged to be converted, of men tempted to come over 
by the prospect of marriage, of persons induced to be converted by the prospect of 
economic advantage and of person forced to be converted by terrorism of any kind. 
The Hindu Mahasabha and Hindu missions connected with it, formally or in- 
formally, want re-conversion and conversion only by fair, open and legitimate 
means. 

Question of conversion to Hinduism 

“Non-Hindus allege that Hinduism has never been a proselytizing faith, and 
that, therefore, conversion to Hinduism is a new departure and hence an aggressive 
move. Assuming that Hinduism has never been a proselytizing religion I do not see 
what spiritual, moral, rational or legal object there can be to Hindus adopting a new 
method to meet a new situation. Every individual and every group has an inhere- 
nt right to take all legitimate steps for self-preservation and maximum usefulness. 
‘New occasions teach new duties,” and “new times demand new measures.” That 
a new situation has arisen is quite plain. In most provinces of India the Hindus 
form a smaller percentage of the population than they did fifty years ago, the percen- 
tage showing a decline of each successive census. This is true also of India as 
a whole. The main cause of these decreases is not conversion to non- Hindu faiths. 
But whatever the causes and the extent of their responsibility for these decreases, 
the Hindus must try to combat all of them by all fair and scientific means. It is 
to be noted that in some other areas conversion is a cause of considerable decre^e. 

“I have hitherto taken it for granted that Hindus had not until recently admitted 
non-Hindus into their ranks. This, however, is not a historical fact. The Hindu 
methods of proselytism may have been different from the methods of non- Hindu 
religions. But from time immemorial, Hinduisation has gone on continually. Accord- 
mg to the definition of the Hindu Mahasabha, Buddhists are also Hindus. 
Vincent A Smith sa 5 rs that both Buddhism and Jainism may be regarded as offshoots 
of Hinduism. In the opinion of Prof. Rays Davids, the Buddha was the greatest 
and wisest and best of Hindus. Weber holds that Buddhism may be regarded as 
a reformed phase of Hindu religious aud ethical activity. Now, it is well-known 
that Buddhism was the earliest and foremost of proselytizing religion both in and 
outeide India. The Hindu Mahasabha considers Sikhism also to be a form of Hin- 
duism, which originated some centuries ago. It also has initiated both Hindus and 
non-Hindus into its feith. I need not refer to the activities of the modem Brabmo 
and Arya Samaj movements. 

“Indianization succeeded to such a great extent in many an Asiatic land, because 
India’s spiritual and cultural ambassadors and workers there were not the sappers 
and miners, the scouts, the spies, or t^e agents, abettors and camp followers of 
imperialists and exploiters. Love of humanity and of the truth impelled them to 
cross snow-capped mountains, the parched and burning sands of deserts and the 
storm-swept waves of the ocean. Many lost their lives in the pursuit of humane enter- 
prise. Unlike many European Christian nations, the ancient Hindus neither en- 
slaved nor exterminated any races in foreign lands less civilised than themselves. 
Unlike the Muslim Arabs and the Christian Spaniards, English, Americans and 
others, the ancient Hindus were never slave-catchers and slave-traders. And here 
I must beg leave to remind our very orthodox touch-me-notists, that whatever the 
origin of the wicked and accursed custom of untouchability may be in India itself, 
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in the India civilised Indian Archipelago and farther Indian, our modern Indian 
travellers have not found any trace of the natives there having been assigned the 
inferior social position of the Negroes in America and South Afnca or of the untouch- 
ables in some parts of India. Let us all leam from our ancient colonizing aiKestors 
the lesson that wt became strong, immortal and manlike not by des|Hsing and 
depressing the lowly but by loving and respecting them and uplifting them to our 
own level — nay, by helping them to rise higher even than ourselves. The true 
Brahman is he who is the selfless helper and ser\ant of all not the self-righteous 
conceited person who places his feet on the heads of others. 

Elevation Of Depressed Cl.\sse5 

‘'Like the work of conversion and reconversion there are some other items in 
the programme of Hindu Sabhas and Missions which have brought upon them the 
charge of communalism and made them unpopular with Christian and Muslim 
propagandists. One such item is the amelioration and improvement of the condition 
of the so-called low castes of the Hindu community and of the aborigines of India. 
It is from these classes that the Christians and Muslims have got the largest number 
of their converts. So if the ‘dower” classes of the Hindus are raised in the ^ial 
scale and their economic condition is improved, and if the aborigines are similarly 
uplifted by the Hindus, there would not be as much scope for their conversion to 
Christianity and Islam as hitherto. But Hindus cannot_ leave the field entirely to 
non- Hindus. Let me say here once for all that, as Hindus are responsible and 
thinking beings who always can and ought to judge and act for themselves as 
circumstances demand, they are entitled for their own preservation and welfiire to 
take whatev’er legitimate steps they think fit, even if in the scriptures, tradition or 
history of themselves or others there be no precedents for such steps. But this 
uplift work is not new to Hindus. It is, no doubt, our shame that there are still 
so may Hindus and so many indigenes suffering from dire poverty, ignorance, 
superstition and social indignity. Without vain regret for the past, let us 2^ gird 
up our loins and do our utmost for these sisters and brethren of ours, not in the 
spirit of condescending patrons and benefators, but in that of devoted and sclBess 
fraternal service and in that of repayment of the debt we owe them, it is 
they who feed us, house us, clothe us, help us in locomotion, and, as sweepers and 
scavengers, keep our houses, villages and towns clean and sweet and healthy. 

“Our sisters and brethren, the so-called low-caste Hindus are human beings just 
like Ourselves, It would be wicked an d shameful to treat them as if they were not 
It is suicidal to give them better social recognition when they are converted to 
some non- Hindu faith than -when they remain Hindus. 

“Penmoi^nt and hereditary untouchability is not only wicked and shameful, but 
it is also an absurdity. Those who believe in untouchability of this sort tacitly and 
indirectly give greater rights to vark>us lower animals, including plague-carrying 
rats, than to human beings. Those who are holy and pure ought to be able to raise 
and purify those w'ho are not, by their company and contact The sun purifies 
every impure thing it shines upon, its rays and itself are not made impure thereby. 
Can noistxne fogs mists obliterate the sun f God is the purifier q£ aih Nobody 
can make Him or any symbol of His imjKire by his apf»oach or toiich. 

order to improve the condition of the depre^ed cktsses educatkM»U 
both geiaual and vocational, should be provided fes them lo an auiec^tate 
The Hinds Mahasabha itseE ought to take action in thk direetkm, as wdi as 
pres^rc to be brought to bear on the Government and local bodies for them to 
take such action. Social status cannot be imjKoved withcMit economic improvement. 
The provision of land aiid the supply of raw materials for hOfse industries are 
aiggested as some of the means to be adopted in addition to vocational edneatfon, 

‘'I have been obliged for the sake of brevity to r^tr to some of our fellow cocatry- 
men as depressed classes. But the soonor the use of this erptession is given 
up in the Census and other Government repeats, and by us and these classes them- 
selves, the better. When under the necessi^ o£ doia^ so, we ocjcasfoaaily refer to 
the example of Japan as an orienial county which is pohdeaUy free, independent and 
progressive. But we should at the same time always bear in mind that the Japarsesc 
have aboli^ed untouchability, and their untouchables the hmim or skic no fooffir 
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outcas's but have in actual practice the same social and political rights as others. 

The higher and privileged classes of Samurai and others have of their own accord 
given up their special privileges ; so that there is at present no caste feeling in 
Japan, and no Japanese need suffer from the inferiority complex. Everyone there 
can walk erect and hold his head high. 

“I have said that the sooner the expression '‘depressed classes’’ falls into dis-use 
the better. Another thing to be guarded against is the exaggeration of their number. 
It is generally thought and said by our critics that these people number six or more 
than six crores. But it has been recently admitted officially that the number is 
somewhere near 3 crores ; possibly it is still less. I long for the day when we shall 
all be known only as Hindus, all in the enjoyment of equal social dignity. 

“The Hindu Mahasabha should give hope to the lowest of the low in the Hindu 
community, taking off the incubus of social indignities and disabilities from their 
backs. Hope deferred maketh the heart sick. It will not, therefore, do to tell them 
that their lot may improve at their next birth. Just as we, politically-minded Indians, 
want full political freedom during our own life time, so do they want social freedom 
and respectability during theirs. If they lose hope as Hindus, they will either go 
over to Islam or Christianity or die out. 

“In Hinduizing the Ab ^ligines regard should be had to the conservation of their 
play-instinct and their joy and zest in life, while reforming degrading customs and 
amusements, if any. 


Our Marriage Customs 

“The evil custom of ‘bride-price’ presents many persons in parts of the country 
from marrying at all and others from marrying while they are young. This leads to 
decline in the population of some castes and to other evils. Similarly, the custom 
of ‘bride-groom price’ is a great evil. When our young men realize how mean, un- 
gentlemanly and dishonourable it is to demand money for marrying a girl and 
when^ they want to be true lovers and real gentlemen then this disgraceful system 
will disappear. 

“The introduction of inter-subcaste and inter-caste marriages will widen the field 
of choice^ of brides and bridegrooms. This will be one remedy for “enforced” celibacy, 
late marriages and marriages of elderly bridegrooms with brides very much younger 
than^ themselves all of which go against due continuance and propagation of 
species. 

^ “The amelioration of the condition of Hindu women is another object of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. Hindu idealism relating to w^oman is unsurpassed in the 
world. But many of our customs fall so short of this idealism as to make us 
shamed. In order that our women may be what according to our ideal they 
ought to^ be, there should be physical culture (including the arts of self-defence) 
moral ttaining and heart culture and intellectual culture and training in 
domestic ^ience for all our girls and young women. In order that there may 
be ample time for the education of girls, child marriage and premature mother- 
hood should be put a stop to. I am glad that the 7th session of the Hindu 
Mahasabha under the presidentship of Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya “enjoined 
upon ^ all Hindus not to marry their girls, before the age of sixteen” which leaves 
it optional to keep them unmarried a few years longer if necessary. Child 

marriage and premature motherhood is injurious not only to the girls but also 
to their progeny and decreases the fecundity of the mothers. 

Need for Military Training 

encroachments on Hindu rights are many, I will not dwell on them in 
detaiL But as the Hindus along with some others have been deprived of the 
right and duty of defending the country, I will refer to it in particular. With the 
expansion of ^the British Empire and the gradual evolution of British imperialistic 
policy in India, recruitment for the sepoy army has gradually receded from 

pTOvirree after province in British India with the growth of political self-conscious- 
ness there and, sepoys are now for the most part recruited from some Indian 

States^ from trans-frontier Muslim territory and from Nepal. The result is that 

the descendants of those who at one time fought valiantly against or for the 
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British are practically declared unfit for self-defence, British India is thoroughly 
emasculated, and as Hindus outnumber other communities, they are the greatest 
sufferers. Proportionately there are more Mush'ms than Hindus in the Army. 
The division of the people into martial and unmnriike is unscientific, unhistorical 
and based on falsehood. No such class'fication exists in any other civilised country. 
Theie should be recruitment from all provinces and religious communities, as far 
as practicable. As an aid to the realization of this ideal, there should be g^’mnasia 
and sporting clubs all over the country. Both our girls and boys should be taught 
the arts of armed and unarmed individual and collective self-defence. They should 
be placed above the fear of get ing wounded and of bleeding The Hindu Maha- 
sabha should give the greatest possible attention to this matter. I lay stress cn this 
subject not for any aggressive purpose, but in order that we may get rid of softness 
caused by over-civilization and may be able to acquire the strength, courage and 
secure position which alone entitle and enable men to preach and practise aki^nsa 
and JJiaitri which constitute India’s message to the world. 

‘AVith regard to our political interests and rights I shall say only this in brief 
that as in the past, so at present and in the future, the Hindus will not shrink from 
facing all dangers and making all the sacrifices necessary for winning freedom for aU 
communitiee. In order to obtain the co-operation of the other communities, the 
Hindu community will honourably stand by as it has hitherto stood by, the Hindu- 
Muslim agreements arrived at as recorded in the Nehru Committee’s reports, 
vided there is no going back from those agreements on the part of others. But if 
there be such going back, and if the Mussalmans persist in opposing the Nehrti 
Report as passed by the Ail Parties Convention at Calcutta, the Hindus on their part 
will be fully justified in going back to their original national, logical and just position 
that there is to be no reservation of seats for any community anywhere and that 
the electorates for all legislatures are to be everywhere joint and mixed. 

“There can be no greater confession of w’ant of confidence in the capacity of the 
Moslem community than for any of them to demand any reserv'ation of a propor- 
tionate number of seats even where they are in a majority. Such a demand practi- 
cally means that in their opinion there must be perpetual Moslem Raj in the Moslem 
majority provinces. On the other hand, our great departed leader Lala Lajpat 
Rai who was also a great national leader has declared it “as a fact that the bulk of 
the Hindus do not want a Hindu Raj. What the latter are striving after is a 
National Government founded on justice to all communities, all classes and all 
interests.” In my judgment,” he said “the cry of a Hindu Raj or a Muslim Raj is 
purely mischievous and ought to be discouraged.” 

“I respectfully request all to always bear in mind some facts relating to the origin 
and continuance of political ►^power. The British people, nay the entire White 
I>eople inhabiting the British Empire, are a minority ; whereas the Indian people 
even the Hindu community by itself, form the majority. Yet the British people are 
masters of the situation. They did not become masters by virtue of any pact or 
compromise. When the Moslems became master of India, that was not by the 
force of any agreement Power is gained or k>st, whether there be or be not any 
verbal or written guarantees, pacts and things of that description, though they have 
their value, 

“Peoples’ fates are determined by their possession or lack of character, strength, 
ability, in*cllectuai calibre, efficiency, firm resolve and sacrifice for the cause of the 
whole people. Let not Hindus, therefore, be under any delusion that their mere 
numerical strength will be a safegpiard against loss of rights and pvower in the 
future, any more than it has been in the past. Let not Moslems, too, be under 
any delusion that reservation of seats feu* them, both where they are in minority and 
in the majority, will secure kar them a perpetual lease of powers and rights any 
more than the possession of supreme political power in the past in India and 
elsewhere has prevented their downfalL The present generation of neither Hindus 
nor Moslems have the right or the power to make any arti&ial, unjust and illogical 
agreements binding on their descemiants. Still less can the present or any other 
generation make such agreement binding on the Power that rules the destinies of 
nations. 

‘Tn addition to communal strifes, conflicts between labour and capital and between 
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cultivators and landholders have began to loom large on the horizon. It is necessary 
in the highest interests of the Hindu community and of all other communities that 
the points at issue between the parties should be settled by mutual consultation and 
agreement. Nay, these points should not arise at all. There are Hindus among 
labourers and peasants and their leaders and among capitalists and land-holders. I 
appeal to them all not to take to the war-path in Occidental fashion, not at least 
till the fullest trial has been given to methods of arbitration and conciliation. 

'^In all climes and ages givers have been richer than receivers. The teacher, the 
man who has to impart spiritual, moral or intellectual truth, must be superior in his 
possessions to the man who acquires knowledge for himself alone. Hence for India to 
be rich in the possession of inward treasure, her sons and daughters must be in a 
position to give. They must not be mere learners and borrowers. Let them again 
prepare themselves to take up their ancient roles. A few have already in modern times 
become world teachers. This is the way to promote our religious, moral and intellec- 
tual interests. 

‘^But in order to give, one must also receive. He alone can give who has life. 
Life connotes adaptation to environment, assimilation of that which is good and 
elimination of that which is injurious.” 

SECOND DAYSlst. MARCH 1929 

To-day's sitting of the Maha Sabha commenced at 9 in the morning. Mr. W. S. 
Mukadam, Secretary of the Maha Sabha, read messages received from various 
parts of India, including those from Mr. N. C. Kelkar and Mr. M. S. Aney. Non- 
controversial resolutions passed last night in the subjects committee were taken up. 
The following are the text of the resolutions: — - 

!• Tribute to Lalaji. 

The Maha Sabha expressed profound sorrow at the death of Lala Lajpat Rai, 
ex-President of the Hindu Maha Sabha, a patriot and statesman, and condemned 
the assault of the police on Lalaji and other Punjab leaders, as also the action 
of the Punjab Government and the Government of India in not accepting the 
popular demand for an open and independent inquiry- The resolution stated that the 
elected Indian members of the Punjab Council had forfeited the confidence of the 
people by turning dowm that resolution. The resolution further approved whole- 
heartedly the proposal for raising an All-India Hindu Maha Sabha Memorial to 
Lalaji in the shape of a society of life workers called the Servants of Hindu Society. 

2. Godbra Riots 

The second resolution expressed abhorrence at the murder of Mr. Purshotham 
by Moslem ruffians at Godhra and condemned the atrocious act and offered 
syrnpathy to the bereaved family and called upon the Hindus, particularly of 
Gujarat, to perpetuate his memory. 

3. Hindu Sangathan 

The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon every Hindu to devote himself heart and soul 
to the sacred w^ork of Hindu Sangathan and to organise Hindu Sabhas in every 
village and town with a view to carry out the objects and resolutions of the Hindu 
Mahasabha. The Mahasabha expects every Provincial Hindu Sabha and all Hindu 
leaders to establish Hindu Sahhas during this year in places where they do not 
exist at present. 

4. Sbuddbi 

^ The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon all Hindus, irrespective of whatever sects of 
Hinduism they may belong to, to give their whole-hearted support to the movement 
of Shuddhi and to offer every facilities to those willing to be converted or reconverted 
to enter dto Hindu fold or^ for the enjoyment of the rights and privileges of fhe 
caste, they may have previously belonged to. 
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5 . R«iiaTal of UnloachaWEtf 

“This Hindu Mahasabha declares tliat the so-called untouchables have equal 
rights with other Hindus to study in public schools, to take water from public 
wells and other sources of drinking water, to sit with others in public meetings 
and to walk vOn public roads. The Mahasabha calls upon all Hindus to remove 
such restraints as may be existing anywhere at present in the way of the so-called 
untouchable Hindus exercising these rights. 

This Mahasabha declares that the so-called untouchables are fully entitled to 
have Dev Darshan and this Hindu Mahasabha calls upon all Hindus in general 
and all Hindu Sabhas in particular to arrange for the provision of the same 
facilities for Dev Darshan to them as are enjoyed at present by other Hindus. 

This Mahasabha calls upon Purohits (Priests), barbers and washermen to offer 
their services to the so-called untouchables also as they do to other Hindus, 

This Mahasabha is of opinion that every Hindu, to wliatever caste he may 
belong, has equal social and political rights. 

This Mahasabha looks upon the practice of appointing the representatives of 
the depressed classes by nomination by the Government to the local bodies, Pro- 
vincial Councils and the Assembly as most harmful and injurious to the true interests 
of the country and the Jself-respect of those classes and considers that this practice 
will become a source of creating a great gulf in the near future between other 
Hindus and the so-called untouchable classes- In the opinion of the Mahasabha, 
the right course to compel the Government to put a stop to this practice is to set 
up and back proper candidates belonging to the so-called untouchable classes to 
the elected bodies named above for election. 

6. Physical traimi^ for Hindus 

“(a) The Hindu Mahasabha calls upon the Hindus to establish Akharas 
and Gymnasiums for imparting physical training, military drill and ride practice 
to Hindu youths and for popularising and organising indigenous games with the 
object of arresting the progressive decay of the Hindu youths, and 

(b) In the opinion of the Hindu Mahasabha the time has arrived for the organi- 
sation of the Hindu youth movement for carrying on the work of • Hindu Saagathan 
in an organised manner so as to prepare the Hindus to take their full share in the 
struggle for Swaraj-” 

The Maha Sabha at this stage adjourned till the evening- When the Sabha re- 
assembled at six in the evening, Dr. B. S. Moonji moved the following resolution 
regarding tlw Nchni Report 

7. Futxane conatitutiao the Governiii,ez^ of In<Sa 

“That the Hindu Maha Sabha has consistently and all along been erf the 
opinion that communalism, in no shape or form, should be introduced in the political 
administration of the country, either in the matter of representation in the Lcgnhr 
tores or in any of the other elective bodies or in the services, Notwitbstasding this, 
however, in order to bring about an agreement between Hindus and Moslei^ 
the Hindu Maha Sabha might have fevourably considered the recomnaendatjoii in 
of Moslem demand of the Report of H^nz ComiBittee as amend- 
ed and adopted by the All-Parties Convention : but as Moslem opinion^ as repre- 
sented in |th« AIHndia Moslem Coni^Dce held at Delhi during the Cfearistmas 
week, has rejected that Repenrt, Hindu Maha Sabha, beheving, as it that 
communaltsm reiteratjes its original cssenmlly nationalistic position, adJs 
tipon all Hhadus to work fe aad ^pport the ocmstitutimi based on which 

were propcMind^ by last Jt^^lpore S^skm of the Hindu Maha Sabl^, and 
are restated as below in a slight^ aaaended fora to s*dt the present caremastanc^s : — 

I. “(a) That there shall be of foanchise for all cesamusities in 

^ch province ; {b)SEhat ekerions to al elective bodies sMIi be by mixed electorate ; 
(c) that there shall be no reservatio® of sesLis on coaamanal cmiideratioBs in any 
of the elective bodies and educatioim! insritutloBs ; (d) the basis of represenMtion 
of different communities stich as, voting strength or taxadon, shall be umfoim- 
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There shall be no communal representation in the public services, which must be 
open to all communities on the basis of merit and competency ascertained through 
open compedtive tests. Redistribution of provinces in India, if and when necessary 
shall be made on their merits in the light of principles capable of general application 
with due regard to administrative, financial, strategic and similar other considera- 
tions ; but no new province shall be created with the object of giving a maioritv 
therein to any particular community. ^ 

2. That in the case of provinces like the N. W. F. Province, Baluchistan and 
the scheduled districts, steps should at once be taken to secure, with as little delay 
as possible, the benefits of a regular system of administration, financial, judicial and 
executive, 

3. That with regard to Moslem demands for the separation of Sind from the 
Bombay Presidency and for the reservation of one-third of the elected seats in the 
Central Legislatures for Moslems, the Hindu Maha Sabha resolves that in view of 
the fact that (a) the creation of new provinces primarily or solely with a view to 
increase the number of provinces in which a particular community shall be in a 
majority, is fraught with danger to the growth of sound nationalism in the country 
and will divide India into Hindu-India and Moslem-India, (b) the redistribution of 
any province without the consent and agreement of the two major communities resi- 
ding in that province is likely to increase the area of communal conflict and en- 
danger the relations between the two major communities, not only in that province 
but throughout India and (c) the separation of Sind will not only be a costly financial 
proposition, but would also arrest its economic development and its educational 
advancement and deprive the people of Sind of many undeniable benefits of their 
association wich the advanced people of other parts of Bombay Presidency in their 
economic as well as political developments, Sind should not be separated from the 
Bombay Presidency. 

In view of the fact that the prime object of the Maha Sabha is to exorcise 
communalism as rapidly as possible from the public administration of the country, 
the Hindu Maha Sabha is unable to agree to the reservation of one-third of the 
elected seats in the Central Legislatures for Moslems.*' 

Dr. Moonji, commending the resolution for the acceptance of the House explained 
the political situation existing at present and stated that it was considered till now 
that Mr. Jinhah had declared in favour of separate representation for Moslems and 
rejected the Nehru Report, the Hindu Maha Sabha had to adopt this resolution. 

Bhai Paramanand seconded the resolution. 

An Amendment Carried 

Mr. Das Ram Bagai of Dera Ismail Khan moved an amendment to Clause 2 of 
the resolution relating to the N, W. F. Province which ran : — “The Reforms scheme 
in its entirety or otherwise will neither be workable nor beneficial in the N. W. F, 
Province owing to the peculiar conditions, geographical, financial and political, obtain- 
ing in this Province, and it is sure to be detrimental to good government, and 
highly prejudicial to all interests.' 

Dr, Moonji, while admitting the difficulties experienced by the N. W. F. Province 
as mentioned by the mover of the amendment, expressed inability to accept the 
amendment. 

When discussion was resumed on the amended rosolution, Dr. Choitram (Sind), 
speaking on it, strongly opposed it. He contended that since the Nehru Report was 
accepted in December by the All-Parties* Convention at Calcutta, representing not 
less than 56 organisations including the Hindu Maha Sabha, they should not go back 
upon their previous decision. 

Pandit Harischandra Bajpai also opposed the resolution, saying that it was im- 
possible, at the present juncture, for the Hindu Maha Sabha to withdraw the support, 
which it had, after full consideration, accorded to the Nehru Report. Further, the 
Congress had declared that if a constitution on the lines of the Nehru Report was 
not accepted by the Bureaucracy by the end of the year, it would have to declare 
complete independence. It was on the strength of Hindu support that the attitude 
was taken up by the Congress, because most of the Mahomedans were opposed 
to it them He coasidersd it stultifying to the nation and their great leader 
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to pass the 


Gandhiji, who had moved the reso'ution in the Calcutta Congress, 
present resolution. 

Dr. iMoonu^ replying de:inre:l that if Mr. jinnah. at any moment, consented 
to accept the Neitru Courtitullon, he woui 1 aiso immediately be prepared to do so. 

Pandit Deva^'itna Snarma, on beha’f of the President, put the resolution 
to the vote of the House. Ainnst an eoual number of han is were raised for 


and ^ against. Disor ier:y scenes 
President had to come to the 
hands. The President declare I 
declaration was followed by 
few minutes. 


iOUl 


■were witnessed for a few minutes, when the 
rostrum and again take votes by a show of 
the resolution carried by a majority. The 
uor^ar add disorder which subsided after a 


8. The Music Question 

The last resolution passe 1 on th’s day related to the mus’c question : — 

“In view of the fact that partictp rtoti in the conducting of musical proces- 
sion along the Kind’s high vays ani puhhc thoroughfares is the inherent right of 
every citizen generally, and oftentimes the re^ugious right of the Hindus par- 
ticularly, and in view of the fact that this right has been recognised by the 
Privy Council, the highest Court of Justice in the British Empire and is the 
logical corolla^ of the principle of religious neutrality to which the government 
is pledged, this Mahasabha is pained at and emphatically condemns ail attempts 
that are often made by the Executive authorities in several places for curtail- 
ing and circumscribing this r’glit of the Hindus by the improper use of the 
powers given under the Criminal Procedure Cole and the Police Act for 
meeting temporary exigencies of the situation. Under these circumstances, the 
Hindu Mahasabha considers it justinible on the part of the Hindus to stand up 
boldly for their rights by all legitimate measures and calls upon the Hindus to 
insist upon their free and unmolested enjoyment of this right” 


miBD DAY^ht April, 1929 

Resolutions passed on this day included those expressing feelings of brotherly 
love and sympathy to all Hindu Brahmins or Buddhists residing outside India 
and to all others who in common with Indians derive their spiritual culture 
from the great mother culture of ancient India, and emphasising' the necessity 
for reviving the ancient connections between India and Siam. Cambodia, Java, 
the Hindu island of Bali and China and Japan with a view to brotherly 
co-operation, for the benefit of the whole of humanitv. 

“The Mahasabha authorised the Working Commidee to do everything need- 
ful^ which it might think best in respect of^ the forthcoming elections to the 
legislatures.” 

“The Mahasabha expressed whole-hearted sympathy with the Hindus in 
Afghanistan in their sufferings and requested the Government to provide facili- 
ties for their removal to India.” 

Another resolution referred to the decisions of the Delhi and Patna ses- 
sions regarding protection of cows. Hindu orphans and widows. The Maha- 
sabha enjoined on the Working Committee to give them full publicity. 

The Mahasabha urged the Hindus to boycott foreign cloth and adopt the use of 
Khaddar, 

The following resolution was moved from the chair and unanimously adopts : 

“In view of the fact that Moslems have been persistently agitating mr larger 
and larger employment of Mofsiems in the public services of the country, the 
Hindu Mahasabha draws the attention of the Government to the fact that in 
the police service, particularly in many provinces even where they are in a 
minority and also in the military forces, Moslems have been recruited in large 
numbers quite out of proportion to their mituerkal strength or educational 
efficiency, and therefore requests the Government to take immediate steps to 
increase the recruitment of Hindus to such service.” 

The Mahasabha also resolved to make changes in the present comstitntioa 
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of the Working Committee, which is to consist of a President, a Working 
President, 2 Vice-Presidents, 2 Secretaries and i Treasurer and ii members. 

The President, Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, in bringing the session to a close 
thanked the Reception Comnittee, the delegates and others, and expressed 
great satisfacuion at the presence of a number of Gujrathi ladies. He said ; 
“We must give not only passive assent, but active co-operation to make the 
resolutions p^isssd during the session matters of actual history. It will not do 
for us to leave them printed on paper.’"’ 

The singing of “Bande Mataram” song by Surat ladies brought the pro- 
ceedings to a close. 


The Alhindia Muslim League 

Meeting of the League Council 

Readers of the Register are aware that the All-India Muslim League in its 
session in Calcutta in December last was adjourned as it could not come ^o 
any definite agreement on the question of the Nehru Report. There was also an 
influential section of the Moslems who seceeded from the League and held a 
separate meeting in Delhi at the same time under the style of the All Parties 
Moslem Conference. Since then several attempts were made to bridge this gulf in 
the Moslem ranks. Happily it resulted in a very representative meeting of the 
Couned of the All-India Moslem League, attended by both the Jinnah section and 
the Delhi Conference section, being held in Delhi on the 3rd MARCH 1929 at the 
League’s office. 

An hour before the meeting, the Delhi Moslem Conference representatives held 
their own meeting at the residence of Hakim Jamal Khan, where among those present 
were Sir Mohamed Shafi, the Ali Brothers, Moulvi Shafi Daudi, Moulvi Mahomed 
Yakub and Nawab Ismail Khan. This party, with the exception of Sir M. Shafi, later 
came and attended the meeting of the Council of the League. 

Three sets of opinion prevailed. There was one section of the Delhi Moslem Con- 
ference which wanted the All-India Muslim League to adopt en bloo the Delhi 
Conference resolution and force the matter to an issue. On the other hand, the 
section of the All-India Moslem League wished to defer a decision till the special 
session of the League and to watch events meanwhile. The third section, consisting 
of moderate thinkers of both sides, wished to come to a compromise and commit the 
task of drafting the compromise resolution to a representative committee. 

Mr. Jinnah occupied the chair at this day’s meeting of the Council. Among others 
present were the Ali Brothers, Moulvi Mohamed Yakub, Dr. Kitchlew, Nawab Ismail 
Khan, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Syed Murtuza, Shah Mahomed Zubair, Mr. 
Sherwani, Mr. Fazal Rahimtullah, Mr. Kidwai, Mr. Yamin Khan, Mr. Abdul Matin 
Choudhury, Haji Abdullah Haroon, Mr. Daood Ghaznavi, Moulana Abdul Rahman, 
Syed Abdullah Mahomed Siddique, Moulvi Kifayatullah and Mr. Abdul Aziz. 

At the outset, Mr. Jinnah pointed out that in substance there was very 
little difference between the resolution of the Delhi Muslim Conference and that of 
the Calcutta session of the League, because, both had given up separate electorates 
on the condition that their interests would be safeguarded. While the Calcutta 
reflation enumerated what those safeguards should be, the Delhi Conference had left 
safeguards undefined. 

Mr. Yamin Khan intervened, stating that the Delhi Muslim Conference stood 
fi>T separate electorates unconditionally. 

^ Maulana Mahomed Ali, who was the seconder of that resolution, protested against 
this interpretation, and afiSmed that separate electorates were given up on eondition 
that the nghts of* the community were safeguarded. 
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At this stage a suggestion was made that the adjourned session of the League 
should take pi, ice before the end of this month In this connection Amritsar, Lahore, 
Meerut and Del’u were among the places suggested as venue for holding the session, 
Ultimateiv ti.e CGU"cd of the Muslim League adjourned situ die after deciding to 
hold the adjourned session of the League in Delhi on the 30th and 31st March. 

Mr. Jinnah was authorise i t^ negotiate with the representatives of various 
groups in the League regarding the form which the Moslem demands should take, 
and to place an agreed tormula before the League’s session. 


M«:ting of Delhi Conference Supporter! 

A meeting of the supporters of the All-Parties Moslem Conference, which met 
last December under the presidentship of His Highness the -\ga Khan, was held on 
the previous day the 2nd MAJRCE in the evening at Hakim Jamal Khan’s 
residence. 

Mouivi Mahomed Yakub, presiding, suggested ways and means to popularise 
the resolution of the Delhi Conference, namely, that separate electorates could 
be given up only with the consent of Moslems and provided Moslem rights were 
safeguarded. 

At the adjourned meeting on the next day, Sir Mahomed Shafi explained that Mr. 
Jinnah had agreed to the Delhi Conference resolution as being in substance the same 
as that adopted by the Calcutta session of the League in 1937. The general view was 
that the Ccxincils of both the Shafian League and the Jinnah League should myset on 
the eve of the next session of the League, and that in the meanwhile the constitution 
of the League should be so changed as to make it more democratic, the whole object 
being that after the reunion, there would be only one organisation to be known slb the 
All-India Moslem League. 

Mr. Jinnah’s Proposals for Settlemetit 

Accordingly on the eve of the open session of the League another largely attended 
meeting of the Council of the League was held in Delhi on the 28th MJJiCS to settle 
the programme for the ensuing session. Mr. Jinnah presided 

The following statement prepared by Mr. Jinnah was circulated among the mem- 
bers, giving a brief history of the controversy on the communal settlement since 1924. 
The statement recalled the resolutions passed by the League at its sessions in 1924* 
1925 and 1926. As the proposals w'ere criticised by the Hindu leaders who insisted 
on joint electorates, certain leading Mosfem members, on Mr. Jinnab’s invitation, met 
in Delhi in March, 1927, and formulated the Delhi proposals, stating the basis on 
which alone joint electorates couhi be agreed to by Moslems. The statement 
declared that the Delhi proposals were substantially accepted by the All-India 
Congress Committee meeting in Bombay in May 1927, and were later embodied m 
the resolution adopted by the Madras Congress. This response from the Congress 
led the Moslem League at its Calcutta session to adopt a resolution appointing 
a sub-commiitee to confer with the Congress Working Committee for the purpose 
of drafting a constimtion in which the interests of Moslems would be safeguarded, 
having regard to the principles laid down by the League. The idea to draw op an 
agreed constitution led to the summoning of the All-Parties' Confererwie at DeSii 
on the nth February, 1929 ; but, though this ccrnfcreDCe sat till iitb Marcfi, no 
agreement CtHiid be arrived at. The draft proposals of the conference con- 

sidered by the Council of the League as not in conformity with the League’s 
Calcutta rcsolutioo. Moreover, the Hindu Maba Sabha had practkally rejected dte 
Moslem League propc^is. Thereafter, the League was sot represented by any 
body, authorised in their behalf, at the All-Parties Conference, as tbsr^ were 
mental differences created by the Congress resiling from its position adopted hitherto. 

The Ail- Parties Conference in Bombay in May changed the basis of agreetoer^ 
brought about by the Madras Congress and the Ca&tta League session. The 
All- Panics Conference meeting in B<Kiibay struck out a sew line and appointed a 
small committee, with terms of reference, to which the Lca^e was not a party. 
The Committee’s report was considered by the so-called MI Parties Coaference 
at Lucknow at which the League was not represented, though it was one of the 
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principal parties to initiate the move by promoting the Delhi Moslem proposals. 
The Lucknow Conference resolutions were embodied in the Nehru Report. The 
basic principles of the communal settlement embodied in the Nehru Report were 
contrary to those whereon Moslem opinion had hitherto expressed itself. 

The only occasion when the League gave consideration to the Nehru Report 
was when it appointed a delegation to the All-Parties Convention ; but the points 
urged by the delegation were summarily rejected. The League could not, therefore 
proceed further with the Convention. 

The League further found that it did not stand alone in its difficulties with the 
Nehru Report. The Congress had merely sanctioned it for a year. The Hindu 
Maha Sabha would withdraw the support even if a comma were changed. The 
Sikh League had rejected the report while the Liberal Federation had at first adopted 
an attitude of benevolent neutrality, and subsequently adopted the Nehru Report, 
without expression of strong views one way or the other regarding Moslem proposals. 

Mr. Jinnah’s statement concluded : — “Thus the original conception of bringing 
about a communal pact or national agreement was not feasible ; and the League, 
after very careful consideration decided to adjourn the session, and instructed the 
Council of the League to call the adjourned session before May. The Nehru 
Report proposals can therefore at best be treated only as counter Hindu proposals 
to Moslem proposals. And as there is no agreement reached, it is now for the 
League to take such action and adopt such course as the League may think proper 
in the best interests of the community and the country.’" 

Mr* Jinnah’s Draft Resolution 

The following is the text of the draft resolution prepared by Mr. Jinnah to 
accommodate the various points of view in regard to the policy and programme 
of the Moslem League in respect of the forthcoming constitutional reforms. It is 
very comprehensive, and tries, as far as possible, to keep to the line chalked out 
by the League previously. It runs : — 

“{ I ) Whereas the basic idea with which the All-Parties’ Conference was 
called in being and a Convention summoned at Calcutta during Christmas Week, 1928, 
was that a scheme of reforms should be formulated and accepted and ratified by the 
foremost political organisations in the country as a National Pact ; and whereas the 
Report was adopted by the Indian National Congress only constitutionally for the one 
year ending 31st December 1929, and in the event of the British Parliament not 
accepting it within the time limit, the Congress stands committed to the policy and 
programme of complete independence by resort to civil disobedience and non-pay- 
ment of taxes : and whereas the attitude taken up by the Hindu Maha Sabha from 
the commencement through their representatives at the Convention was nothing short 
of an ultimatum, that, if a single word in the Nehru Report in respect of the communal 
settlement was changed, they would immediately withdraw their support to it ; and 
whereas the National Liberal Federation delegates at the Convention took up an 
attitude of benevolent neutrality, and subsequently in their open session at 
Allahabad, adopted a non-committal policy with regard to the Hindu-Moslem dif- 
ferences ; and whereas the Sikh League had already declined to agree to the Nehru 
Report ; and whereas the non-Brahmin and depressed classes are entirely opposed 
to it ; and whereas the reasonable and moderate proposals put forward by the dele- 
gates of the All India Moslem League at the Convention in modification were not 
accepted, the Moslem League is unable to accept the Nehru Report. 

“The League after anxious and careful considerarion most earnestly and em- 
phatically lays down that no scheme for the future constitution of the government of 
India will be acceptable to Mussalmans of India until and unless the following bask 
principles are given effect to and provisions are embodied therein to safeguard their 
rights and interests : — - 

“(i) The form of the future constitution should be federal, with the residuary 
powers vested in the provinces. 

“{ 2 ) A uniform measure of autonomy shall he granted to all provinces. 

“(3) All legislatures in the country and other elected bodies shall be constituted 
an the definite principle of adequate and effective representation of minorities in 
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every Province without reducing the mijority in -any Province to a minority or even 

equality. 

*‘(4) In the Centra! Legislature. Mussilman representation shall not be less than 
one third. 

^'(5) Representation of communa" groups f-hai: continue to be by means of separate 
electorates as at presen-t. provided it sha’I be open to any community, at any time, 
to abandon its sepanam electorate in favour of ’oint elec^o^ate. 

‘‘(6) Any terrvoria! redistribution that m.ig'rt at any time be necessary shall not 
in any way, affect the Moslem majority in the Punjab, Bengal and N. W. F. 
Province. 

‘by) Full relignous liberty i e..hbertv orbe'*ef, worship and ''bstrvance. propaganda, 
association and education, s aUl] be giiarant rd to ali '"nmrrunities 

“(8) Xo bill or resolution rr any nart tl erenf si rdl be passed in anv leg’slaturc 
or any other elected body if -‘I ree b u"^*: s of the members cf any community in that 
particular body oppose such a b’lh rcsoluticn or rart ilxtreof on the grr,und that it 
would be iniurious to the interesus cf t i^a t cornrTiUr.ity or in the alternative, such 
Other method is devised as may be found feasible and practicable to deal with such 
cases. 


“(c) Sind should be separated from the Bombay Presidency. 

“(10) Reforms should be introduced in the X. W. F, Province and Baluchistan 
on the same fooling as in other provinces. 

“(ii) Provision should be made in the constitution giving Moslems an adequate 
share along with the other Indians, in all the services of the State and in local self- 
governing bodies having due regard to the requirements of efficiency. 

“(12) The constitution should embody adequate safeguards for the protection of 
M^lem culture and for the protection and promotion of Moslem education, language, 
religion, personal law's and Moslem charitable institutions and for their due share 
in the grants-in-aid given by the State and by local self-governing bodies. 

“{13) No cabinet, either Central or Provincial, should be formed without there 
being a proportion of at least one-third Moslem Ministers. 

“(14)^ Xo change shall be made in the constimtion by the Central Legislature 
except with the concurrence of the States constituting the Indian Federation. 

The draft resolution also mentions an alternative to the above provision in the 
following terms : 

‘‘That, in the present circumstances, representation of Musalmans 
in the different legislatures of the country and other elected bodies through the 
separate electorates is inevitable and further, the Government being pledged over 
and over again not to disturb this frarxbise so granted to the Moslem community 
since 1909 till such time as the Musalmans chose to abandon it, the Musalmans will 
not consent to joint electorates unless Sind is actually consti uted into a separate 
province and reforms in fact are introduced in the N. W F. Province and Baluchistan 
on the same footing as in other provinces. 

“Further, it is provided that there shall be reservation of seats according to the 
Moslem population in the various provinces ; but where Musalmans are in a 
majority, they shall not contest more seats than their population warrants. 

“The {question of excess representation of Musalmans over and above their 
pofjuiation in Provinces w’hcre they are in a minority is to be considered hereafter.'^ 


Dtffcareiice in Mo^dem Ranks 


On the MAUCEy an the eve of the open session the League, serkxxs 
differences became visible in the Moslem lAgue ranks. The Jinnah League 
Council which reassembled in the morning, spent two hours discussing whether 
about 30 members enrolled at the last meeting the Council had been admitted 
fegally. Those supporting the Xehm Report challenged this, and were apparently 
in a majority. The Council rose after three in the afternoon. 

The Sbafi League members, who met under the presidency cd Sir .Abdul Qadir, 
selected seven delegates to meet the represerttatives of the Jinnah League, 
to bring about an understanding. 

The Delhi Moslem Conference promoters also organised a separate meeting 
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which was attended by about 200 persons under the Presidency of Sir Abdul Qadir, 
Among those present were Sir Abdur Rahim, Sir Umar Hayat Khan, Malik Feroze 
khan Noon, Moulvi Kifayatullah, Khan Bahadur Bhutto and the Ali brothers. This 
Conference discussed the draft resolution prepared by Mr. Jinnah. The 
majority of the members were agreeable to the draft with some modifications. They 
also discussed the situation created by the attitude of Moslem leaders who supported 
the Nehru report and who formed a substantial section of the Jinnah League. The 
question whether, in the circumstances, unity between the two leagues with any 
prospect of a common decision was possible, was discussed. 

The whole day was spent by the four schools of Moslem thought in arranging 
their plans in view of the impending session of the All-India Moslem League 
on the next day. 

The Jinnah League consisted a substantial section of those who would not reject the 
Nehru Report The Shaft League section and the Delhi Moslem Conference section 
considered that the draft resolution prepared by Mr. Jinnah substantially followed 
the lines of the Delhi Conference resolution. 

The Shaft League appointed a delegation of 10 headed by Sir Abdul Qadir, 
and included Nawab Mahomed Yusuf and Malik Ferozekhan Noon to meet a 
similar deputation of the Jinnah League to arrange a compromise. 

The Council of the Jinnah League refused to consider this request, as it would 
mean their recognising a rival organisation. Accordingly, the Council adjourned 
its meeting : but those present informally agreed that ten among them should meet 
the ten delegates of the other league. 

Conversations that followed among both the delegations did not lead to a 
common understanding, especially, as it was said, the Shafi section wished the princip- 
le of separate electorates to be conceded beforehand. 

The Shaft section as a body, however, kept it declaring, that, if Mr. Jinnah’s 
draft, which substantially followed the Delhi Conference resolution, was accepted 
by that League, they would join hands with the Jinnah League, but not otherwise. 

Finally, the Council of the Jinnah League appointed a committee of the following 
seven to consider Mr. Jinnah’s draft resolution, and report on the next day when the 
League opened session : — Mr. M. A, Jinnah, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Maulana 
Mahomed Ali, Malik Barkat Ali, Nawab Ismail Khan, Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan 
and Dr. Saifuddin Kitchlew. 

This Committee was thus representative of all the four sections, namely, the 
supporters of the Nehru Report, Mr. Jinnah’s school of thought, the Shaft leaguers 
and the Delhi Moslem Conference representatives. 


Proceedings of the League — Open Session 

The adjourned twentieth session of the All-India Muslim League opened on the 
30 ih MARCH at the Roshan Theatre, Delhi. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the permanent Presi- 
dent, took the chair. 

meeting was very representative. Among those present were Moulvi Mahomed 
Yakub, Maulana Zafar Ali Khan, Dr. Mahomed Alam, Moulana Shafi Daudi, the 
Ali Brothers, Seth Hajee Abdullah Haroon, Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr. T. A. K. Sher- 
wani, Dr. Kitchlew, Malik Barkat Ali, Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan, Mr Anwarul Azim, - 
Moulvi Syed Murtaza, Nawab Abul Hassan, Mufti Kifayatullah, the Imam of the 
Jumma Musjid, Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Mahomed 
Siddique and Mr. Asaf Ali. 

Moulana Mahomed Ali, proposing Mr. Jinnah to the chair, said that under Mr. 
Jinnah’s lead he was hopeful that the movement for unity started on the 3rd of 
March last, would bear fruit. Moulana Abul Kalam Azad, supporting, said that they 
could not have chosen a better President, 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in course of his address, said : 

‘You have called upon me to take up a very grave responsibility, I say grave, 
advisedly, with its fullest meaning and implications. We have met here on an 
occasion which to my mind, really involves an issue affecting the life and death of 
seventy raillions of Mu^almans. 
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*‘We have been ap*plying our mind to the question of the futuie constitution 
of the Government of India for a considerable time. My statement gives you the 
history of the steps txaken by the League from tlie 2 oth of M irch 1927 : but one or 
two important ficts whi:h I want to place befme you stand out. First and foremast, 
remember that the Simon Commission has been commissioned to investigate 
and enquire into the constitution of the Government of Iniia. They are 
going on with their work. Wnile they are going on with the investigation 
and enquiry, we have got before us a very imnortint do:ument known 
as the Nehru Report or the Nehru Constitution. Are you or are you not 
going to formulate your policy and programme as regards the future constitution of 
the Government of India ? If you are going to command any respect, if your decisions 
are going to carry any w’eight, if y 3U wash the will of Muslim India to be registered, 
then it can only be accomplished by a united decision. Therefore, it is important 
for you to bear this in mind. 

‘d want to appeal to every one to leave aside personal quarrels, and leave aside 
differences. There is no intelligent body without differences ; and the fact of these 
differences, shows that we are an intelligent people. These differences exist every- 
where ; but wisdom, statesmanship and discipline require that, while differences do 
arise we should be in a position to smoothen them and march forward with a united 
decision. That is the test of all organised, well disciplined, well-trained, experienced 
bodies whereever you go in the world. Are you going to rise to the occasion ? 
Are you going to show to the world that we are a body who came to one conclusion 
and one decision which we considered to be in the best interests of our country. 
This is the task and the responsibility which rests upon your shoulders ito day. The 
manner in which you conduct yourself here will be the acid test of the respect and 
influence you can command. 

“I do not wish to go into the question the draft resolutions before you I want 
to make one thing quite clear. There is an impression that the draft resolution 
which I put before toe Council of the League contains my personal ideas. That 
is not correct. I have only carried out the task entrusted to me by the Counc'l on the 
3rd of March to consult the various grmips and schools of thought as far as possible 
and place before them a draff which would commad the support of a large body of 
people. I have iherefore taken the ideas from various persons in accordance with these 
instructions and to the best of my ability and judgment. I have tried to place a draft 
which in my opinion carries with it the majority’s opinions. But after all it is a draft 
only and the ultimate decision rests with the Subjects Committee.” 

Finally Mr. Jinnah said : will ortce more impress on you that a great deal of 

water has flown down the Jumna since 1927, when we s'arted the Delhi Muslim 
proposals. Events are taking place fast. Things are moving. They are not going 
to wait. We have therefore to consider that it is absolutely essential that united 
Moslem opinion should be recorded through the AU-India Muslim League, so that 
not only those engaged in considering the question of the future constitution for 
India, but the whole world should know what our opinion is before it is too late. 
Let our dominant note be to act in the best interests of the community and 
the country. 


Position of Shafian League 

Moulana Moham<^ AH asked whether the way for unity would be paved by allow- 
ing the Shafl seetkm eff the League to becotmc H^mbers of this League. 

Mr. Jinnah rufod that those members whose names were already on their register 
were entitled to vote. He, as President, would in fact extend to them a special 
welcome to ombc back attd rejoin them ; but the rules of the League mast be 
complied with. 

A number of persons asked whether Moalana Mahout Aii had any appHcatioa 
from members of tlKS other sections. The J^ulana saki he had ao applications but 
merely wanted the League not to slam the door. 

Mr. Jinnah observed that enrolment cd new members could be done by the 
Council only ; but for that purpose, the session’s {amgramme could not be held up, 
and they must fs'oceed to elect a Subjects Committee. 
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Mr. Yamin Khan, Hajee Abdulla Haroon and others also addressed enquiries. 
They were told that a large number of members of the Shaft section were still on the 
rolls of the All-India Moslem League, and could therefore come back and record 
their votes. The open session was then adjourned till next day. 

Shafi-ites’ Meeting 

^ The members ot the Shaft League met on the same evening at the residence of 
Mian Mahomed Shah Nawaz, and reviewed the situation arising out of the two days' 
conversations in the League circles. It was decided to issue a statement and address 
a le ter to Mr. Jinnah, pointing out that inasmuch as he had not fulfilled the 
conditions arrived at for the amalgamation of sections of the League the Shafian 
section was unable to join his League. 

The Shaft section having declined to join the All-India Muslim League the 
question arose as to whether the latter would itself be able to frame a resolution 
which would carry with it the support of the majority in the League. The meetings 
ot the Subjects Committee held on the 30th March in the night and on the next 
morning promised no such prospect. 

Subjects Committee Meeting 

On the 31st morning the Jinnah League itself split into two. One section led by 
Moulvi Mahomed Yakub and the Ali Brothers walked out in protest and held a con- 
ference with the other leaders of the Delhi Conference section at Hakim Jamal Khan’s 
house. Thus while the Shaft section insisted on the Delhi Conference resolution being 
mainly adopted, Maulvi Mahomed Yakub and the All Brothers group insisted that any 
resolution that the League would pass should generally follow the line of Mr. Jinnah's 
draft. 

The rnajority in the Subjects Committee consisted of those who opposed 
the ^ Delhi Conference partisans’ view. But, there was a difference of 
opinion as to what should be done. Raja Ghaznafar Ali Khan, for 
Instance, moved that the League should adopt a resolution practically on 
the lines of ^ the Calcutta proposals made to the All-Parties Convention, 
but without making any specific reference to the Nehru Report. This proposal was, 
however, not acceptable to the majority led by Maulana xAbul Kalam Azad and Mr. 
T. .A K. Sherwani, who wished to take a verdict on the Nehru Report and to adopt 
it with such amendments as were put forward at the Convention. While this deadlock 
was on, Mr. Jinnah went to Hakim Jamal Khan’s house to persuade Maulvi Mahomed 
Yakub and the Ali Brothers to return to the L* ague, and arrange a compromise. 
The latter wanted an assurance that Mr. Jinnah’ s draft resolution would be adopted 
substantially. Mr. Jinnah returned to his League, but found no chance for 
compromise. 

^The Subjects Committee next discussed a letter received from Sir Mahomed Shaft 
which emphasised that unity was not possible unless' the principles underlying the 
Delhi Conference resolution were accepted. Some members made angry remarks 
against the support of the latter. 

Mr. Jinn:ih said that he was a Nationalist, but he must say that there were three 
sections among Muslims, one desiring the adoption of the Nehru Report, the second 
standing for the rejection of the Nehru Report and the third standing for a 
compromise. 

Maulana Mahomed Ali reiterated that the Shaft group should be taken in. 

Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani (Swarajist) remarked that they should not give any quarter 
to ‘‘rebels”. 

Maulana Shaukat Aii observed that Mr. Sherwani’s party was working for the 
acceptance of the Nehru Report on the League platform. 

‘Walk-out” by Delhi Conference Section. 

lAter Maulana Shaukat Ali and a few others belonging to the Delhi Confeience 
’ section walked out as a protest against Mr. Sherwani’s remark, ajid held a meeting 
at Hakim Jamal Khan’s house, where they discussed Mr. Jinnah’s draft resolution. 
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PAXDEMOSIUM IN OPEN SESSION 


Resolution on Nehru Report 


The foKo^'ing :s 


the text of the resolution passed in the Subjects Committee by a 


majority : — 

“Whereas complete bov'ott of the Simon Commission by the Moslem League 
as well as by all other political organisations in the country necessitated the formul- 
ation of an agreed constitution by the people of India for India ; 

“Whereas the basic idea with which the All- Parties’ Conference and the Conven- 
tion were summoned at Lucknow and Calcutta., respectively, was that a constitution 
should be formulated, accepted and ratined by the foremost political organisations 
in the country as a national pact : 

“And whereas the decisions of the All- Parties’ Convention of Calcutta embody 
in principle the majority of the demands of the Mussalmans contained in the Delhi 
proposals and the resolutions of the Calcutta League of 1927, and thus pave the way 
for political rapproachment of various communities of India ; 

“This meeting of the All-India Moslem League accepts the decisions of the All- 
Parties* Convention held at Calcutta in 1928 as the common national demand of 
India as against the British Government and in regard to Settlement of inter- 
communal differences ; and it records its approval of the principles underlying the 
decisions of the said Convention subject to the following modifications : 

“(i) that one-third of the elected representatives of both the Houses of the 
Central Legislature should be Mussalmans ; 

“(2) that in the Punjab and the Bengal in the event of adult suffrage not being 
established, the voting: ratio of the Mussalmans should be in accordance with the 
population in the province ; 

“{5) section 13 (2) of the Nehru Report should read as follows : — “That in case 
of war or rebellion alone the Centra) Government and Parliament shall have powers 
necessary to suspend or annul the acts, executive or legislative, of ProviiKtial 
Governments : 

“(4) that the divisions of subjects in schedules i and 3 of the Nehru Report 
should be revised so as to make the provinces as fully autonomous as possible : 

“{5} that Mahomedan Law, as at present recognised by the Indian Courts, shall 
not be amended or interfered with by means of any legislation in the Central or 
Provincial Legislatures except by a majority of the Mussalman members of these 
legislatures/* 

This resolution was moved by Mr. Abdur Rahman Ghazi and was amended by 
Mr. S. A. Brelvi, whose amendment is incorporated in the above resolution as proviso 
No. 4- 


Pandemotuum in Open Settion 

After the resolution had been passed and amendments moved by Mr. Siddia 
were declared rejected, the Subjects Committee decided to hold the open session of 
the League. A number of people among the delegates and visitors were shoudag that 
the open session should begin. Mr. Jinnah had not however arrived, and Mr. Yimif 
Imam accordingly proposed and Mr. Sherwani seconded that Dr. Mahomed Akim 
do take the chair. 

This was the signal for rowdyism. The audience rose almost to a maa, and a 
mimber of them waved their hands or sticks and shouted that they did not want Dr, 
Aiam as President This brought in about half a dozen policemen, who had 
been watching the events and anticipated trouble. 

The audience, consisting of a hundred persons, was moving towards the platform. 
There was a regular pandemonium. Dr. Alam, however, calkd upon Mr. Abiul 
Rahman Ghazi to move his main resolution, which he did amidst noise, without a 
speech. Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani, seconded it without a speech, and soon Dr. Alam was 
heard declaring it passed and dissolving the session. But all the time the pande- 
monium was on and the audieiKe were protesting against the proceedings. 

Just at this moment when feelings were running high, Mr. Jinnah, who had 
been to Hakim Jamal Khan’s house returned, and was greeted with cheers by chse 
andknee. Mr. Jinnah took the chair, and immediately thereafter, there was pudrof 
silcoce, when he declared thit as President, he adjourned the session till «ich 
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date as the Council of the League would decide to call it. Thus trouble was averted, 
and various people dispersed. 

Mr. Jinnah returned to Hakim Jamal Khan’s house, where he continued his 
talks with Maulvi Mahomed Yakub and the Ali Brothers’ party while Dr. Alam 
and Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s party proceeded to Dr. Ansari’s house. 

The Muslim League thus was adjourned again, and instead of improving the 
position worsened the differences in the ranks of the League. 

Next morning, the 1 st Aprils a meeting of the All-India Moslem League was held 
with Mr. Jinnah in the chair. The members of the All-Parties* Moslem Conference 
who had walked out from the Subjects Committee of the League yesterday were 
present, as well as the pro-Nehru group. 

At the outset, an objection was raised that the meeting of the Council 
was invalid under the constitution. It was pointed out that the last meeting of 
the Council had been adjourned sine die while a fresh meeting could only 
be called by the Secretary. Although Mr. Jinnah, the President of the League, 
had intimated to the Secretary last evening to inform the members of the meeting 
no regular notice was given. It was further stated, on behalf of the League’s office, 
that they were not able to inform all the members, not even those who were present 
at the headquarters. That being so, Mr. Jinnah held that the objection was in 
arder, and adjourned the meeting without transacting any business. 

Maulana Abul Kaiam Azad’s Statement 

In an interview to the Free Press of India, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, tracing 
the history of the negotiations between the different sections of the Moslem League 
and their ultimate breakdown, said : — 

“The day previous to the meeting of the Council of the All-India Moslem League 
on 3rd March, Mr. Jinnah and I met, when he told me that the resolution passed 
by the Muslim All- Parties’ Conference held at Delhi was substantially the same 
as the resolution adopted by the All* India Muslim Leagues’ Calcutta session of 
1927, and that the main feature of both the resolutions was that joint electorates 
would be acceptable to the Muslims on the fulfilment of certain conditions. He 
also informed me that he had met and discussed the matter with Sir M. Shafi, who 
also held the same opinion on the question, and that Sir M. Shafi was prepared to 
join the League along with his party. Mr. Jinnah was so confident on this point 
that he declared that if the modifications in the Nehru report suggested by the 
delegation of the League held at the Calcutta Convention were accepted, he would 
get the signature of Sir Mahomed Shafi and his party to the settlement. Mr. 
Jinnah’s object, in expressing this view, was that such an atmosphere existed among 
the Muslims that if myself and my co-workers helped him, he would be able to secure 
united decision by the League. 

“I did not agree with Mr. Jinnah’s view that there was no substantial difference 
between the resolutions of the Delhi All-Parties’ Conference and the Calcutta 1927 
session of the League nor did I share his confident feeling that such an atmosphere 
existed. I frankly expressed my view to Mr. Jinnah ; but at the same time, I 
assured Mr. Jinnah that, so far as my co-workers and myself were concerned, we 
would do everything in our power to help him in bringing about unity in the Council, 
if the League met at Delhi on 3rd March. 

“At that meeting, Mr. Jinnah expressed the views to which I have referred and 
we gave him full assurance regarding our readiness to help him in the work of bring- 
ing about unity in the ranks of the League. 

“The Punjab members invited the session to Amritsar ; Mr. Jinnah suggested that 
it should be^ held at Delhi. I successfully persuaded my Punjab friends to withdraw 
their invitation and agree to the session being held at Delhi. 

“When the Council met at Delhi on March 28, the first enquiry the members 
made regarding the steps taken by the Shafi Party to help in bringing about 
a|. xcanioDu The members were informed that a deputation from the Shafi League 
would meet the Council at 3 o’clock the same day. At 3 o’clock the same day the 
la^mbcK weje informed that a deputation consisting among others, of Sir Abdul 
Quadir, Sir M. Iqbal, Nawab Mahomed Yusuf and Malik Feroze Khan Noon had 
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^Wtd there and were waiting in another room in the ofike The President request- 
ed the Secretary to invite them to the Council meeting : but the deputation refused 
and said that they had come to consult Mr. Jinnah alone. 

*‘Mr. Jinnah thereupon went to meet them, and returned an hour later, aikl 
announced^ that the deputation agreed to discuss matters only if the Council agreed 
to adjourn its meeting and hold a talk with them informally. The President adjourn- 
ed the Council meeting and requested the Secretary to invite the deputation. As 
the Secretary did not return for some time, the President himself went ; and return- 
ing he informed the House thst the deputation would negotiate if the Council would 
elect lo representatives for the purpose. Mr. Fazal Ibrahim proposed that lo repre- 
sentatives be elected. The members of the Council naturally received the proposal 
with resentment and were not prepared to take any action that would be tantamount 
to recognising the Shafi League, Mr. Mahomed Ali agreed that the All-India 
Muslim League could not recognise the Shah League; but urged, that the meeting 
being only an informal one, there was nothing wrong in selecting a few representa- 
tives to meet the deputation. But the meml^rs of the Council were not prepared 
to accept even this view. Dr. .A-Iam and others strongly objected. Mr. Shaulat All 
appealed tp the members to allow representatives to be elected informally. He 
said that if as a result of the meeting of the representatives with the deputation unity 
was not secured they would not be blamed, but the Shah Party would not be able 
to face the public. Thereupon, opposition was withdrawn, and the House agreed to 
informal election of representatives and it was left to Mr. Jinnah to choose them. 

‘^The representatives then met the delegation. After some discussion, the 
delegation clearly stated that they had no knowdedge of the facts mentioned by Mr. 
Jinnah regarding his inter\dew with Sir M. Shah, and that all that they were given 
to understand was that the All-India Muslim League was prepared to accept the 
resolution of the Delhi Conference and that they would not ^ve come there to meet 
the Council, if they had known that the League would not do so, and that hnally 
no rapproachment could be secured between them and the All-India Muslim 
League until the latter insisted on the retention of separate electorates. 

‘Tn these circumstances, it was 'clear that there could be no possibility of agr^ 
rnent between the Shafi League and the AIMndia Muslim League ; and the negotk- 
tioDs broke down. Soon after, the Ali Brothers had a discussion with the delegation 
and sought to persuade them to rejoin the League but without success.” 

“The Council meeting was then resumed, and a Committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the three sections of the League, was appointed to draft an agreed 
resolution regarding the Nehru Constitution. In the Subjects Committee nweting 
I made it quite clear that I personally did not consider modifications in the Nehru 
Constitution necessary. But, realising that a large section of the members of the 
League considered modifications to be essential for safeguarding the rights and 
interests of the community, I and my co- workers were prep;ired not to come in 
way of a united and agreed resolution being passed by the League. 

‘‘Mr. Jinnah and Mr. Mahomed Ali said that they could not agree to any res(^u- 
tion which in expressing Muslim demands, didnotrejecttheNehraComtitatktti- 
We considered our position. Though naturally we ccrtild not go to this lei:^;th, we 
were prepared to agree to any draft that was acceptable to the largest majorky. On 
thb basis, Mr. Gbazi Abdur Rahman's resolution was framed and accepted by us, 
and carried in the Subjects Committee I y 84 to 7 votes. Meanwhile all po^ible 
cSbrts were made by those representing the Shafi League and the Delhi Coherence 
to obstruct the work odf the Subjects Committee, These dilatory taefc were adopted 
bccau^ they realised the overwhelming force in the League supporting the Nehru 
Constitution. They sought every means to add to their own numbers wi^oat 
success. On the morning of the 30th March, I was informed by ^veraJ reliable 
citizens of Delhi that attempts would be made to break up the session of the League 
and that for this purpose a large number of visitors' tickets w ere sold to secure 
admission of rowdies in the League me^ng. This, on the 31st March, when the 
session of the League commenc^, a large number of visitors entered and created 
scenes which have been fully described by Dr. Alam in hb statement 

“F rom all that I have said it would be clear to every impartial mind that we did 
all we could to make it easy for the members of the Shafi Party and cf the I>eihi 
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Conference to join the League. If an agreement could not be brought about the 
responsibility should be laid at their door, and not at the door of those w^o were 
prepared to welcome them. One thing clearly emerges from the session of the 
League, namely, that there is an overwhelming majority in it in favour of the Nehru 
Constitution and that opponents who have no argument to^ prevail against the 
majority, tried to resort to these deplorable tactics in order to gain their object.*" 

The League Secretary’s Statement. 

The Secretary of the Muslim League issued an official report of the 
open session of the League and the meeting of the Subjects Committee that 
began on 28th March and ultimately broke up in confusion on 31st March. 

The Secretary says that the members who walked out of the ^ Subjects 
Committee meeting on the 31st March were about ten in number, including 
the All Brothers, Maulvi Mahomed Yakub, Mr. Shah Daudi, Nawab Mahomed Ismail 
Khan. Describing the ro'wdyism in the open session on 31 st March, the Secre- 
tary said : 

“While the Subjects Committee meeting wps going on, a report 
was received by the Secretary that a number of visitors were trying to force 
entrance through the main gate, and were handling the volunteers roughly. 
After some difficulty, they were persuaded by the Secretary to wait for some 
minutes until the Subjects Committee finished. The visitors were admitted to 
the hall, on the understanding that they should not disturb the^ meeting, 
and those members of the Subjects Committee who were not sitting on the 
dais were requested to take their seats there. The meeting of the Subjects Committee 
concluded at 5 P. M. as the time announced for the commencement^ of ffie 
session of the League was 4.-30 P, M. As the President did not arrive in time 
Mr, Yusuf Imam proposed and Mr. Sherwani seconded that Dr. Alam should 
preside over the session. The proposal was not put to vote. 

“As soon as Dr. Alam took the chair, an uproar was created by a party 
of thirty who had come determined to break up the meeting. In ^ spite of 
the uproar Dr. Alam asked Mr. Ghazi to move his resolution. Mr. Ghazi did so 
without making any speech. In view of the rowdyism and noise created 
by those who did not want the work of the League to be carried on, Dr, 
Alam declared that he would allow two minutes for the amendments to be 
moved. Mr. Sadiq who wanted to move the amendment could not do so on 
account of the uproar, although he remained standing. As order was not 
restored, Dr. Alam put the resolution to vote and declared it carried and 
intimated that the meeting had been dissolved, which words might have been 
heard only by a few people on account of the uproar. 

“There were three more resolutions to be dealt with which were passed 
by the Subjects Committee, and were on the list of business. The uproar 
continued ; and soon after Mr, Jinnah arrived and enquired whether the Subjects 

Committee had completed the work, and what the reason for uprc^r was. 

The Secretary and some other members informed Mr. Jinnah that some rowdies were 
bent upon disturbing and when the Subjects Committee was over the session of the 
League commenced with Dr. Alam as Chairman and Mr. Ghazi*s resolu- 
tion was moved, seconded and declared carried by the Chairman. Mr. Jinnah 
was also informed that this was done in a hurry owing to disturbance.^ The 
Secretary also informed Mr. Jinnah that he himself was not satisfied with the 
manner in which the resolution was declared as passed. Thereupon, Mr. 
Jinnah addressed the meeting and adjourned the conferecce sitis d'k and 
declared that the Council of the League would meet to discuss the situation. 

‘TThe office of the League received information from several sources two 
days previous to the League’s meeting that arrangements were made by 
certain interested parties to hire rowdies and get them admitted to the meet- 
ing as 'visitors with a view to create disturbance and break up the meeting. 

On the morning of the second day of the session, a poster declaring that 
*%Ia.ves of the Hindus” had obtained control of the League, had been broad- 
casted throughout the city. One of these posters was seen being carried by one 
of two of the rowdies who had created the disturbance in the session,” 
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Delli Conference Party’* Statement 

Maulvi Mahomed Yakub, the Ali Brothers, Nawab Ismail Khan, Mr. Faruqui, 
Mr, Fazal RahimtuIIah, Nawab Mahomed Yusuf. Mufti KifayatuIIah, Haji Abdullah 
Haroon, Maulvi Mahomed Shafee Daudi and 38 others issued the following 
statement to the Press ; — 

‘*We have noted with great pain that those who desired to make it out that 
the Nehru Report and constitution constituted the agreed demand of India, 
acceptable among others, to that very large and important minority in India, 
the Moslem community, were using everv means in their pow^er to capture some 
Moslem organisation or other for the time being and declare that a resolution 
of it, passed through a snatched division, was the deliberate and considered 
verdict of the Mussalmans of India. In these circumstarxes, many of us although 
very old members of the All-India Moslem League, had purposely refrained from 
taking any part in the deliberations of the League, in its sessions held at Calcutta. 
We feared that in the atmosphere then prevailing at Calcutta, our participation 
might ^make the task of Mr. Jinnah in bringing the henchmen of the Nehru 
Committee among the moslems to reason, which was already difficult, still more so, 
and that the cleavage between them and the great bulk of the Mussalman com- 
munity might grow deeper and wider. 

“Tffie resolution, which was passed by the Calcutta sessions of the League 
attacking our motives in holding the All-Moslem Parties* Conference for the purjxise 
of bringing about maximum agreement among all sections of Mussalmans. made 
matters worse. We decided not to have anything to do with that section of the 
Lea^c. In February last, however, when Mr. Jinnah arrived in Delhi for the 
se^ion of the Legislative Assembly, be expressed a strong desire to bring about 
union between the two sections. 

^‘Meanwhile Sir M. Shad also happened to come to Delhi ; and taking advantage 
of his presence, an interview was arranged between him and Mr. Jinnah, after 
which both expressed themselves as satisfied with the views of each other and 
the prospect of unity appeared exceedingly hopeful. 

“Following this interview, Mr. Jinnah called a meeting of the Council of his 
League on 3rd March. We readily ^responded to his invitation, and attended the 
meeting. At this meeting, Mr. Jinnah made a strong and fervent appeal for 
unity, which was supported with equal enthusiasm by all of us. It was then resolved 
to call the adjourned session of the All-India Moslem League at Delhi on the 30th 
and 31st of March, At the same time. Sir M. Shafi, after holding a meeting of his 
council at Lahore, issued a circular letter inviting the members of his section of 
the _ League to Delhi on the same dates. It was expected that a joint session of both 
sections of the League will be held in an atmosphere of amity and goodwill. 

“But when the Council of the Moslem League presided over by Mr, Jinnah was 
held on the 29th, we wxre grieved to find that a very different and antagonistic 
spirit prevailed among the section of the members whose support for the Nehru 
Report was well-known. They not only treated the members of the Shafi League 
who had come all the way from Lahore with scant courtesy ; but taking advantage 
of the packed Council which they had managed to elect at the last Calcutta session 
of the League, they apj^ared determined to negative all the proposals which 
were forwarded from our side with a view to help the cause of unity. It was evident 
that the sup|K>rtcrs of the Nehru Report had worked themselves up into a frame 
mind in which a reasonable compromise and conciliation had no place. They 
showed a calknis disregard of the consequences that their attitude may lead to. 
They openly avowed that they were determined to carry things in their own fashion. 
They brought into language which reflected no credit either on themselves or 
on the organisation in the name of which they purported to act. Taking all these 
factors -into consideration, w e thought it desijable to wiihdraw and let them do 
things as they pleased, leaving it to public opinion to finally arbitrate between us. 
In fact the situation left us no other alternative,*’ 



The Bengal Provincial Conference 

The Bengal Provincial Conference was held at Rangpur on the 30th and 31st 
^Tarch 1929 under the presidency of Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose, amid great enthusiasm 
and excitement, in a beautifully decorated shamiana erected for the occasion. The 
proceedings commenced at 4 p.m. with the singing of national songs after which 
Sj. Nalini Mohan Koy Choudhury, Chairman, Reception Committee, welcomed the 
delegates in a speech which was much applauded and appreciated. Sj. Subhas 
Chandra BOSE then rose amidst applause to deliver his presidential address. In the 
course of his speech Sj. Bose said : — 

‘‘Standing on this sacred spot one is naturally reminded of the dreamy past of 
the land of Varendra, Gaur and of the achievements of the Pal Kings, of the wonder- 
ful prowess of its rulers and of the magnificent development of the Bengalees in Art, 
Literature and all other phases of life one thousand years ago. This thread of worn- 
out history may seem to be a happy nightmare now but it is an achievement to which 
every Bengalee will look back with pride and glory. 

“In spite of numerous divisions and sub-divisions, our Bengal is a united whole 
with all the wealth of nature lavishly showered on her. In the midst of all its 
diversities runs an absolute truth which has manifested itself in all phases of Bengal’s 
history whether in li erature, philosophy, religion and in the fight for freedom. BengaPs 
earth and water are but the outward manifestation of that truth. Bengal’s civilisation 
has not burst into full glory in one day, and to achieve its full realisation it has got 
to take stock of the past. 

“Bengal has a message of her own to deliver to the world. That message is the 
sum total of life and history of Bengal as a whole, and as she tried in the past to 
make that message heard, was doing it even now. She would continue to do so in 
future. That message was ingrained in the character of Bengal. The heart of 
Bengal is always for Diversity, Harmony and Fraternity. Bengal is^ always for 
novelty. Bengal’s innate nature is always dynamic and not static. He might as well 
be called a “revolutionary.” From the Vedic age down to ^ the present moment, 
history abounds with instances to show that she is always moving and assimilating. 

“Truth alone is our ideal and that explains why inspite of many^ inroads on 
Bengal in culture, civilisation, literature, religion, she had always assimilated the 
truth of the newcomers, keeping her individuality intact all the while. Through 
stress and efforts of thousand years, Bengal had all along maintained her indivi- 
duality through weal and woe, joys and sorrows, responding at th e same time to new 
ideas which came upon her. As a result of this thought “Revolution”, Vaishnavism 
and Brahmanism flourished in Bengal. Efforts in this direction are still going on, but 
to achieve success we must abolish all caste system, or convert all castes into Sudras 
or Brahmins. The former has been tried by Vaishnavs and Brahmos, but is not 
successful- It should now be decided which of the latter means is to be adopted. 

“As in religion so in literature Bengal had manifested herself in diverse ways. 
Her Vidyapati and Chandidas, Mukundaram and Bharat Chandra, Kasiram, 
Kirtyibas and Ramprasad stand as monumenal examples of her new discoveries in 
the domain of thought and culture. Bengal does not forget the contribution made to 
her literature by the Mussalmans and it was here that her indissoluble entity between 
the two communities has been formed which had weathered many storms in the past. 
In a word, Bengal as she is to-day, is the child of universalism irrespective of any 
caste and creed. 

Dream of New India of Man-Making 

“But a reaction set in for a time which received a rude shock as she came in con- 
tact with western civilisation. True to our characteristics, Bengal woke up to make her 
contributions in the wake of the new movement inaugurated by Raja Rammoban 
Roy. The birth of the Brahmo cult saved Bengal from the attack made on her by 
the Christian missionaries. The unfinished work of the Raja found an impetus when 
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Ram Krishna Paramhansa and Swami Vivckananda came into the field toirards the 
end of the 19th century. This renaissance of religion reflected on her literature, 
philosophy and in all spheres of life and Hindus and Mussalmans together united 
to preach this gospel of brotherhood. It was Swami Vivekinania who gave a new 
turn in the history of Bengal as he had repeatedly said that man-making was his 
mission in life. 


“In the work man-making. Swami Vlvekananda did not confine his attention to 
any particular sect but embraced the Society as a whole. His fiery words — ‘Let a 
new India emerge through the plough of the cultivators, through the baskets of the 


fishermen, cobblers, and methars, through the workshop 
bazaars*— are still ringing in every Bengalee home. This 
iv3 birth from the books of Kiri Marx. It has its origin in 


and from the huts and 
Socialism did not derive 
the thought and culture 


of India. The gospel of democracy that was preached by Swami Vivekanaiida has 
manifested itself fully in the writings and achievements of Deshabandhu Das who 
said that Narayan lives amongst those who tills the land and prepares our bread by 
the sweat of their brow, those who m the midst of grinding poverty have kept the 


torch of our civilisation, culture an d religion burning. 

‘‘The first step towards nation-building is the creation of true men and the second 
step is organisation. Vivekananda and others tried to make men while Desha- 
bandhu tried to create political organisation and he created such an organisation 


that extorted the admiration even of the Britishers. 


“N ^w-a-days, new thoughts of Socialism are travelling to India from die west 
and it is revoludonising the thoughts of many, bat ideas of Socialism are not a novelty 
in this country. We regard them as such because we have lost the thread of our 
own history. It is not proper to take any school of thought as unmistakable and 
absolute truth. We must not forget that the Russians, the main disciples of Karl 
Marx have not blindly followed his ideas and finding it difficult to apply his theories 
they have adopted a new economic policy consistent with possession of private 
property and ownership of business factOTies. It would be therefcrre folly to rely 
for enlightenment of thoughts on Russia. We shall build our own society and 
politics according to our own ideals and according to our needs. This should be 
the object and aim of every Indian. 

“We have now arrived at the third stage of the political struggle that was begun 
in the 20th century. The first stage was the Swadeshi era, the second was the 
period of revolutionaries and the third is the stage of non-co-operation and socialism. 
Many might think that our efforts in the fight for Swaraj have gone in vain, but no 
useful attempt has ever failed. As a result of the last 25 y^rs* agitation we have 
regained our self-respect and self-confidence. The country is gradually being orga- 
nised, and there is no power on earth that can deprive us of our birth right. 
The proWem is how soon we shall achieve that. 

“How shall we be able to free our country without recourse to armed revolution ? 
Such a question is on many lips. My reply is that it is only our co-operation that 
enable a handful of Englishman to rule our coun.Ty. When our mass movement will 
be more powerful and countrywide the desire for co-operation die a natural death and 
our policy of non-co-operation will be really successful. The only weapon that we 
can use to achieve this is propaganda. It was through this jKOpaganda that d>c 
Elfish were ^ccessfiii at the last war. It is propaganda that make the Bolsheviks 
so powerful. This is so in the case of China. 

“Propaganda is the secret weapon of the Britsh. The Bolsheviks have mas^red 
it ; that is why the British are mortally afraid of them. 

“Referring to boycott offeeign cloth Mr. Bose said that incite ci all their strength 
the British had to depend on Imiians for their daily food. If India^ can without 
any break of peace could brit^ the boycott movement to a sitceessful is^ie and non- 
co-operate with the Government, then a sttoation might occur when the British would 
have no other way but to yield. 

“The present year is the yes^ of our prefKaratkm. If we work in right earnest we 
shall be able to resist to civil disobedience and no-tax camfMLjga next year. There 
is no doubt that in the Lahore Congress the resolution for Complete Independence as 
the goal of India will he adopted. From January next we shall have to start an 
intensive agitation in the country and should necessity arises we shall give up our 
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positions in the Legislatures. Such men should be sent to the Councils by the 
Congress as would not hesitate to come out. If necessity arises we shall come out 
like the Sein Finners without taking the oath of allegiance and shall form a national 
assembly of our own outside the councils. 

“Huge preparation is necessary if we are to attain success in our objective next 
year. The time has come when the nation must throb with new enthusiasm and 
fresh determination. Incidents that have recently occurred show that the bureaucra- 
cy will not easily give 6ur birth-right. Even the Britishers admit that every nation 
has the right to mould its own destiny. But power-proud as they are they regard 
themselves as the arbiters of the black races. This explains the new awakening 
in Asia. This is a fight for self-realisation, India cannot remain aloof from this 
current. 

After referring to the failure of dyarchy Sj. Bose said : “The British Parliament 
has sent seven Britishers totally ignorant of Indian conditions to determine the 
future constitution of India. The Commission have toured round the country under 
ample police guards and made enquiries according to their own lights. 
The people of the country have thought it beneath their dignity to co-operate with 
such a Commission and by this non-co-operation with the Commission the Indians 
have incurred the displeasure of the Britishers. Under the leadership of Mahatma 
Gandhi the people of this country have started the campaign of boycott of foreign 
goods. The incident connected with the first bonfire in Calcutta must be fresh in the 
minds of all. That incident has manifested the grim determination of the people 
and has also shown how insurmountable difficulties will be placed in our way. We 
have got to overcome those difficulties. 

“During the last few days a new cloud has made its appearance on the political 
horizon of India. Arrests have begun in this country as a result of terror of 
Communist agitation in Russia. Similir incidents have occurred so many times 
during the last 20 years that there is nothing new in it. The simple fact that if 
the people of the countiy^ are contended and if the administration of the country 
is entrusted to their hands, all difficulties and discontent will vanish, is beyond the 
pale of intelligence of the power proud bureaucracy. It is because of this that 
they are launching repression to kill discontentment but this attempt is only 
increasing discontent. Nobody should think that this is the end of the repressive 
era. We should -be prepared for such calamities every moment. For, until 
we achieve Swaraj, waves of such repression will one after another rage upon 
the country. 

“We have now got to consider our duty with regard to these arrests. It teaches 
us three lessons ; 

“(i) Until the Labour movement is able to gather strength possibilities of 
repression will remain. It is therefore necessary to establish unity between the 
different labour organisations. 

“(2) The Labour Commission ought to be boycotted. I cannot understand 
why the the All-India Trade Union Congress has not yet declared a boycott of the 
Whitley Commission. Boycott of the Simon Commission on the one hand and 
co-operation with the Whitley Commission on the other will be inconsistent. Not 
to speak of higher considerations, the Whitley Commission should be boycotted as a 
protest against the arrests of labour leaders- Many among the arrested leaders are for 
the boycott of the Commission. Therefore the best way to show sympathy with them 
will be to boycott the Whitley Commission. 

“(3) There ought to be closer co-operation between the Labour movement and 
the Congress. Attempts should be made to avoid bitterness and introduce mutual 
help. The history of China and Ireland shows that freedom movement in those 
countries could not have achieved success 'without the co operation of Labour parties. 
Unless the huge jxiwer of Indian Labour is organised we -won't be able to gain poli- 
tical or economic freedom". 

Concluding Sj. Bose appealed for strengthening Congress organisation and detailed 
the programme for the next 10 months during which they -will have to make prepa- 
parations for the next year's struggle. He then detailed the programme as follows : — 

(1) Constmedon of Desbandhu Memorial Building . 

(2) Cmtailment of jute cultivadon. 
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13) Boycott of Simon Commission an! its co-operators. 

(4) Boycott of foreign cloth and use of Khadi/ 

(5) Boycott of foreign goods, 

(6) Establishment of nitionil museiim, 

(7) Seeking elecnon to local Boir is, District Boards, an i Bengal Councd. 

(o) Conduct of cases against na lonal workers. 

(9) Campaign for prohibition, 

(10) Removal of untouchability. upiift of 'vomcntoik and other social work, 

(i i) Redress of local grievances. 

(i2) Students’ movement, youth movement and physical culture. 

(13I Help to Labour movement an i fu) propaganda work. 

To carry out the above programme Sj, Bose appealed for 5 lakhs of Congress 
members, two lakhs of rupees an i looo workers in everv district and hoped that 
Bengal will no: fa'l to responi to t’le call of the nation as she had done in the past. 


Resolutions 

The conference passed the following resolutions on the 30th and 31st. The first 
four resolutions expressed condolence at the deaths of Laia Laipat Rai and ten 
congress workers of Bengal, and feliciations at the incarceration of 12 "congress work- 
ers of Bengal, Mr. Sambamurti of Madras and Mr. Bakshi, Editor of ‘Forward.' 

J. Boycott of Labour Commission.~~'^Th\s conference calls upon the people of 
this country, specially the “labourers”, to boycott the “Labour Commission” which 
was recently appointed by the British Government and which this conference 
considers as detrimental to the interests of labourers.” 

0, Bepression Condenuied. — “This conference strongly condemns the policy of 
repression launched by the bureaucracy in the indiscriminate house-searches and 
arrest of prominent leaders and workers in the case of labour and the oppressive 
treatment meted out to them in prisons. 

r. Boycott of British ( 7 ooiy.— •“( a ) This conference earnestly requests the 
people of the country to boycott British goods and specially all kinds of foreign cloth, 
m order to help the early establishment of Swaraj in India and calls upon them 
to carry on a vigorous propaganda in that behalf. ( b ) This conference eanw^stly 
requests the people of the country to use swadeshi goods even at great sacrifice. 

8, “In view of the fact that the bureaucracy has been trying to stop 
bonfires in order to check the movement for the boycott of foreign clothes and that 
in that connection there was oppression by the police on the crowd at Sradhananda 
Park on the 4th March last and that Mahatma Gandhi and Sj. Kiran Sankar Roy and 
other workers were convicted and sentenced, this conference requests the people 
to give a suitable reply to these by organising bondres as far as pK>ssible m all 
towns and villages. 

9, Programme of War. — “This conference earnestly calls upon the people of 
the country to give an early effect to the programme of work laid down for the 
current y^r by the last Indian National Congress and its Working Committee 
for achieving swaraj and also the appeal made in accordance with the said programme 
by the President, B. P. C- C., for the collection of two lacs of rupees in Bengal suk! 
enrollment of at least one thousanl volunteers in every district and 5 lacs of members 
of the Congress in Bengal.” 

10, Y(^nnieers . — “This conference puts on record its appreciation of the ideal 
and OTganisation of the volunteers’ corps formed on a new plan in Calcutta on ti^ 
occasion of the last session of the Indian National Congress and hopes that a 
permanent volunteer corps will be organised in Bengal on that plan and ideal 
for carrying on the work of the Congress.” 

IL Jute Propaganda . — “This conference fully. approves of the propaganda that 
IS being carried on by the B. P, C. C. for redadng the cultivation of jute, in view 
of the &ct that the cultivators and merchants of the c(Xintry are repeatedly sufl^'ng 
losses for the last 2 or 3 years as there has been more production of jute than the 
demand for it 

Labour Movetnent. — “This conference resolves that the Congress organisations 
should help the labour movement in all possible ways in as much as the bureaucracy 
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ling been trying to crush the growing labour movement in the lanl by putting their 
prominent leaders under restraint. 

13, Local Bodies Election. — “This conference resolves that the persons who are 
nominated by the Congress as its candidates for election to the Corporation, Muni- 
cipalities and Dt. Boards and other institutions should try in those organisations to 
better the health and residents of its labourers and also for the introduction of 
compulsory free education for them and other beneficial measures. 

14, Peasant Movement. — “(i) This conference is of opinion that Swaraj has no 
meaning unless the labourers and peasants in India are made free from 
bondage ; therefore it resolves that the Congress should adopt the following as its 
programme to guide the masses to the path of self-realisation and freedom : 

“(a) To form all over the country organisations of those peasants who till the 
soil with their own hands, (b) To form organisations of all labourers engaged in 
manual labour and work of conveyance according to their trade or calling, 
(c) To form organisation of labourers of middle classes, such as clerks and teachers, 
according to their vocation, (d) To form organisations of the labourers of the 
lower middle classes like the poor artists, shop-keepers, hawkers and tailors according 
to their calling. 

(ii) This conference requests the A. I. C. C. and the B. P. C. C. to devise ways 
for establishing closer relations between the Congress and the peasants’ and 
labourers’ organisations. 

15. Co-Operative Societies. — “Resolved that co-operative societies for giving loan, 
effecting purchases, granting agricultural loan for producers be established on 
national lines under the guidance of the B. P. C. C. for freeing the masses, who are 
exploited, oppressed and impoverished, from the clutches of the capitalists and 
money-lenders. 

16. Youth Movement. — “This conference fully welcomes the recent awakening 
among the youths and also the movement among the students, youths, and ladies of 
the land and requests all Congress workers and organisations to help them in all 
possible ways. 

^ 17. Boy Scout Movement. — “Whereas the anti-national Boy Scout movemtnt 
with the help and guidance of the Government is spreading and has become popular 
now-a-days all over Bengal specially, in H. E. schools and other organisations for 
youths and as a result a slave mentality is growing unconsciously among the impres- 
sionable and imitative youths which is so detrimental to the sense of nationality, 
this conference requests the B. P. C.C. to see that this movement does not any 
further spread and to help the formation of the character of the youths by starti ng 
at an early date all over the country a great movement for imparting to them a 
regular and disciplined training in drill and organising national exercises for their 
physical and mental development. 

18. Wo^nen Movement. — “Whereas the assistance of the ladies is essential for 
national awakening and all kinds of national prosperity, this conference requests 
all Congress members to make sincere efforts for enrolling a large number of 
women as members and workers in every District Congress Committees. 

19. — “This conference requests the B. P. C. C. to amend its rules in such a way 
as will provide that the name of a member will be struck off the list of the members 
of the B. P. C. C., if he does not pay his subscription as such within 3 months from 
the date of such election. 

^0 , — “With a view to launch a campaign of civil disobedience in Bengal, this con- 
ference requests the B. P. C. C. to hold an enquiry as to what districts are fit for it 
and if so, on what local grievances and also having selected the most suitable district 
for that^ to begin such comprehensive work there as will make it fft for civil dts- 
disobedience in all respects at an early date. 

21.--^^Entouchahility. ^ Whereas the formation of a solid Indian nation is an im- 
possibility without rernoving untouchability root and branch and whereas the mani- 
fold divisions and distinctions in the Hindu society have made this untouchability 
Tcry glaring and baneful, this conference is of opinion that every Hindu should 
try to remove at an early date caste distinctions in Hindu society — which are an 
obstacle in the formation of a nationality,^' 
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Siiau'Ltr VIDYARTHI then del''. eie i his presidential address 
Hin’ii&tan: In coarse of h's sToech, he referred to the 

the resoiirdo.is of the Calcutta Congress Ahichhas laid down 
that if Donihcnn Status was no: granted by the end of tics year, they would 
stand for indepcnde;ti,c an 1 ivoiili revive the programme of non-co-operation, 
if necessary, to enforce their demand. So far as he was concerned, be could 
not conceive how the British Government could never agree to full Dominion 
Status for India. But in aTty case, the question would be an academic one, to soon 
by the virtue of the Calcutta decision shall all stand for independence. 

He then referred to the consuuciive programme of the Congress whkh 
was meanr m make preparations for the great struggle which was coming. 

So far as the Simon Commission w.is concerned, the Congress had known 
it for its true ^vorth since its incepiion and had boycotted it. Many other organisa- 
tions had done likewise. Bu; some oeoyle :n the countrv’. for reasons best 
knowm to themselves, had thought i: fit to dcR the national ’.vdl and had co- 
operated widn the Simon party. Even these j>er5on^ were however finding out 
the true character of the Commission. A prominent member of one of the Provirscial 
Co-operating Committees told him a few days ago that the Commission and all 
its works were a damned farce. 

The President's reference to the aasauli on Lala tojpat Rai and the police attacks 
in Lucknow on the Oi'cas'on of the arrival of rhe Simon Commission were greeted with 
loud cries of “slvirne " Referring to the All-Par. les’ Constitution he welcomed it as a 
product of abili y and labour. It was obvious however that making of constitutions did 
not bring freedom much nearer. Whilst appreciating the All-Parties’ Constitution he 
advised them to remember that the real problem for them was the problem of 
gaining power. In the pas: other countries s'lndarly placed in this problem have 
been faced with sword. Bu: they have adopted for a variety of reasons a 
different path and a peaceful method. He had no doubt .that success could be 
achieved bv this method. 

The speaker then di cussed the cons'ru^ ive programme and specially the 
boycott of foreign cloth. He stated that in Cawnporc the usual spring ortte to 
toeign cloth amoumvd to 25000 bales, but this spring owing to toce of 
boycott only loco bales had been ordered. The two parts of the progranaae to 
whkh he attached the greatest importance were permission to act in the maaner 
of Bardoli wherever this was possible, and call to organise kboor. All 
over the country, all over the province labour and peasantry were suffering 
great hardships. They were waiting to be organised. Competent workers were 
wanted for this. Some Congress men were afraid of working wdth and organist!^ 
labour and peasantry, lest they might offend the rkher cksses, capitalists aiff 
landlords. But ii was like sitting on the fence. They had to make a citocc and 
this choice could only be in fiivour of 90 percent or more of our people. 

Continuing he said : ‘‘‘If a handful of rich men are offended we cannot help it. 
Wc must stand w^hole-heanedly with labour, for labour is the most exploited 
class. Firing takes place on them frequently and assatiits aisd legal j^ocesses. 
In Cawnporc whenever there is the slightest argument between labour and mill- 
owners a telephone message brings to |>olice and stHnetimes the military on the 
scene in aid of the millowners. Government always sides w ith the emplojirs. When 
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the hunger-stricken peasantry and the workers of the mills want to meet together 
and tell each other their woes it is difficult at times for them to find a piece of 
land to meet- They are driven from place to place and their principal workers are 
arrested and proceeded against under Section 107/' 

Referring to the recent arrests of labour leaders he said that it was obvious 
that these were meant to crush the growing labour movement. Every kind of steps 
wa s being taken to combat the solidarity of labour. The Public Safety Bill and 
the Trades Disputes Bill w-ere obvious attacks. Attempts were being made to pro- 
duce a communal feeling in the trade unions and among the workers to divert 
attention from the economic issue. He hoped that the province w'ould accept 
this challenge and help the labour and peasant organisations in every way. 

He then referred to the international situation and its reactions in India. 
The internal struggle in Afghanistan might at any moment develop into a vaster 
struggle in which great powers would come into conflict. He believed that India would 
be free soon and become a great nation amongst the great nations of the world. 

Resolutions 

The President’s speech wh ich lasted less than an hour was a sustained and 
impassioned appeal which was greatly appreciated by the audience. After the address 
was over the Conference proceeded with the considerations of resolutions gf which 
the following were passed on this day after which it adjourned. The first expressed 
condolences wdth Lalaji’s death; the second welcomed Mahatma Gandhks 
forthcoming tour in the province, and the third condemned Government's 
policy of proscribing books, specially Sundarlal's “Bharat men Angregi Rajya", 
The fourth resolution was : — 

“This Conference considers the recent widespread and indiscriminate arrests 
and house-searches as an attack on a nationalist movement as well as on labour and 
peasant organisations and on the youth movement. 

“The Conference condemns the arrests and further condemns the treatment 
accorded to the under-trial prisoners. 

“The Conference congratulates those national workers who have been arrested. 

“In the opinion of the Conference the Public Safety Bill and the Trades Disputes 
Bill have been brought forward by the Government to perpetuate an aggressive 
policy against labour. 

“The Conference considers that the only proper answer to this repressive policy of 
the Government can be the organisation of peasants and workers and Youth 
Leagues and in order that this may be done as speedily as possible requests the Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee to appoint one or more sub-Committee for the purpose.” 

The Conference reassembled on the 31 st. MARCH SiTid passed the following resolu- 
tions. T^e fifth resolution ran thus : — “In the opinion of this conference the arrest and 
conviction of Mahatma Gandhi clearly demonstrated that the Govt, views with 
great apprehension the movement of boycott of foreign cloth and wishes to crush 
it- The conference requests the cloth importers and dealers of the province specially 
in Cawnpore, Farrukhabad, and Hathras and other mandies not to deal in foreign 
cloth and requests the people of the province to boycott foreign cloth completely 
and specially to use kbaddar.” 

The sixth resolution proposed by Mr. Har Govind Panth condemned the treat- 
ment of the Kakori prisoners as habitual offenders and “badmasbes.” 

The seventh resolution dealt with the Congress o iganisation and ran thus : “In 
view of the fact that the Calcutta Congress has determined that if the British Govt, 
do not accept in their entirely the constitution of the All-Parties Conference by the 
end of this year, non-co-operation including non-payment of taxes will be resorted 
to achieve independence, this conference is of opinion that preparation should be 
made for this coming struggle from now and for this purpose congress organisations 
must be stren^hened. The conference therefore determines that at least 100,000 
congress menfoers and 10,000 volunteers should be enrolled this year in the province. 
Ftirthcr that each district should enrol before 30th June, 1929, members and 
and vcfluntwrs allotted to it." This resolution contained a list of disputes with their 
^^notas ofmenfoersand volunteers. The Conference then adjourned. 
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On the APRIL the ri^h^h resolution de.ili whh formation of national service in 
the province, the Provincial Congress Coirmirtee being aAed to take steps in this be- 
half. The ninth resoluhon expressed pleasure a^- the succc'^s of Amir AmanuIIah and the 
progressive elements in Afghani'^mn and ho^xid that they ’.vouM soon v>tin through. The 
tenth resolution drew the atten ion of tlie p>eopie to the war danger resolutions of the 
Madras «and Calcutta Congresses and declared diat India would not help British 
imperialisni whh men or money or in any other way. The f I tenth re:,oiuuon called 
upon all city and tahsil Congress commit'ees to push production and sale of Khaddar, 
The tKfltth resolution dealt with soc al evils. •.; er/ally unw^uchabilov and drink and 
drugs. The ihirifenth resolution dealt with s'Kiiahs* reform of :>txdetv. The 


resolution ran thus : ‘'The following ^ccommendadons l>e made to the .A. L C. C 
that in the opinion of the Conference the great povera andi in-serv of Indian people 
arc due, not only to the foreign evploitancn of hid'ii. but af.-o 10 the ccononnc strin.- 
ture of societ} which alien rules support. ^3 that their exp-hi-union^ iiijv continue. 
In order, therefore, to remove this poverty and miser}' and to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of Indian masses it is essential to make re volutin nary char^e> m die pre:>ent eco- 
nomic and social structure of society and to remove the" gross "inequities that subsist 
under it. As a first step to this end. n is C'^seniiai that provi^.on he made for 
the living wage for every worker and 10 tax heavily all unearned incomes, a.x\d 
peasants to have adequate land and be protected from interference of all middlemen. 

After the passing of a few more resolutions the President closed the proceedings 
with a brief and eloquent speech. 


The Punjab Provincial Conference 

Doctor Satyapal. Prebident>eiect, Punjab Provincial Political Conference, 
accompanied by Mr. Abdul Qadir, Sardar Sardul Smgh, Dr. Mahomed 
Alam and Mr. Bodhraj, members of the Punjab LegisUtive Council, and Mr. Kidar- 
nath Saighal, Lala Dumchand, Dr. Khanchand and other Punjab leaders, arrived at 
Rohtak on the MARC H in the morning and was accorded a hearty reception at 
the Railway station. The leaders were taken in procession through the city amid 
decorated streets. 

HoiMing Of Tbc Flag 

‘‘The Flag is symbol of unity and independence'" said Pandit JawabarUl 
Nehru, while performing the hoisting ceremony of the National Flag at the 
Punjab Political Conference in the presence of a large gathering in the after- 
noon, He said that when the national dag waved in one’s own country, it was 
a mark of honour : but when it w’aved over other countries, it became the 
symbol of oppression and tyranny. People in other countries had sacr&cd 
their lives for upholding their flag. He hoped that Indians also would keep ikt flag 
on high and attain foil freedom. (Cheers). By freedom, he meant the rale 
erf" the masses where the massc^s got suffleient fo^ and clothing. 

Amid the playing of the national band and loud cheers, Paudit JaYraharial 
Nehru hoisted the flag, 

Recef^on Commyteie ClmlrmAJi^s Adilrec* 

The Conference opei^d at 3-25 p. m, with the singing of the “Bandcmataram"' 
song. Pandit Shriram, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the 
delegates, made a lengthy speech on the present political situation, and severely 
criticised the various departments of Government. Swaraj alone was the re- 
medy to put an end to all the ills India was suffering from. He expressed 
his firm faith in Satyagraha as the best weapon to put an end to all tyranny 
and oppression. He appealed to the Punjabis to make the coming Congress 
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a great success. He criticised the financial waste of the Calcutta Congress 
and said that a country whose leader Mahatma Gandhi lived on Rs. 12 a month 
could not afford luxury. He presented a constructive programme for village 
organisation and appealed for support. 

Dr. Satyapal was next formally proposed as President by Mr. Shamlal, an 
Advocate, who paid a tribute to the doctor’s life of long service and sacrifice 
especially in the martial law days when he was sentenced to transportation 
for life. 

The Presidlential Address 

Dr. Satyapal then formally took the chair amidst loud shouts. The motto 
'‘Socialism is emancipation” was hung over the President’s seat. He was pro- 
fusely gcarlanded. The Doctor spoke for about two hours amid occasional 
shouts of Bandemataram. His reference to the next war and the declaration 
about India’s refusal to take any part therein, was welcomed by loud shouts 
of '‘hear, hear and yes” by the Jats who constitute a majority of the popula- 
tion of this area. Loud cries of “shame” were raised when he referred to the 
assault on Lala Lajpat Rai. 

Dr, Satyapal appealed to every man and woman in the Punjab to take a 
vow now not to rest till the bonds of slavery were smashed asunder. As an 
eye-witness he recalled the incidents of the 30th of October last, and said that he 
shielded La^a Lajpat Rai with his arms, receiving blows while doing so. He 
was proud also that in spite of grave provocation the people displayed complete 
control of temper. Dr. Satyapal deplored that in spite of the statements by 
responsible medical experts, every official from the Secretary of State down to 
the Punjab Government, had shown complete indifference to public opinion. 
He was pessimistic regarding anything coming out of the Assembly resolution 
on the subject He added that they should give up their slave mentality and 
cease demanding such inquiries or participate in them and should treat such attacks 
and assaults as necessary concomitants of the campaign. He deplored the murders 
of the Police Officers Mr. Saunders and Channan Singh as contrary to the 
creed of non-violence of the Congress, and declared that Lala Lajpat Rai's 
death could not be avenged by killing any official, but only by ending the 
system which encouraged such assaults. 

The President appealed for the acceptance of the Nehru Report as the 
question of adjustment was one which could be satisfactorily arranged, once 
foreign domination was at an end. Dominion Status was acceptable as it 
involved no bitterness or bloodshed. 

Referring to the Public Safety Bill, Dr. Satyapal observed that it was in- 
tended to have the same effect as the Rowlatt Act. The President appealed 
to the Sikhs to support the Congrees even wffien they differed from the Con- 
gress. The people should faithfully carry out the resolution of the Calcutta 
Congress and the national programme outlined therein. He urged the province 
to make the Lahore Congress a success. 

Dr. Satyapal eulogised the patriotism of the young men of the Punjab as 
was_ evidenced by the work of the Nayjawan Bharat Sabha. Referring to the or- 
ganisation of peasants and workers, he said that it ought to be the paramount 
duty of the Congress to help this movement. 

The President appealed for promotion of Swadeshi and Khaddar and paid 
a tribute to the political martyrs. He opposed extension of the life of the 
Punjab Legislative Council. 

Dr. Satyapal referred to the Afghan situation and expressed sympathy with 
Amanullah. He protested against the externment of Maulana Zafar Ali Khan 
from the Frontier and made a fervent appeal to the people of the Punjab to 
rally round the Congress and not rest till Swaraj was attained. The President re- 
sumed his seat amidst loud cheers and applause after which the conference adjourned. 

Resolutions 

Pandit Motilal Nehru was accorded a warm reception, when the 
Conference held its second sitting on the next day, the 9fh, MARCEm the afternoon 
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At the outset the President paid a touching tribute to Eala Eijpit Rai in moving a 
resolution of condolence on his sad death. 

Lala Bodhraj, member of the Legislative Council. Doct^x Khanchand and Mian 
Serajuddin made strong Si>eechfis condemning the Pohcc assault on Lalaji and the 
Police prosecu'ion of young men for their sjpposed hand in the Saunders murder. 
He said that tlie miserable failure of the Pjhcc was the best proof of the yr ung m^n’s 
/niKKcnce and the Pc’’ I'e h'gh handedness No amoun. of r* pression coul<l kid the 
spirit of freedom. 

Favmi MoriLAL’5 Speech. 

‘'Freedom or deatii sho'ald be the motto of everv^ Indian at the present juncture/' 
declared Pan lit Motiial Nehru, .addressing the conference amidst loud cheers. He 
said that freedom and death were inter-dependent. There couhl be no freedom without 
readiness to face death (CheersE Real death lay in dying far S'warnc Death other 
than that wms a death of shame and dishonour, whi.'e those who died for Swaraj, 
would die gErious deaths arui leave their names like shining stars He said that it was 
disgrtaceful that a handful ot foreigners should govern a enre of souls ‘‘Our rulers 
are determined to show us that the honour ot our greatest men is not safe in their 
hands. The bmtai assault on Lala Eij^m Rai, and the arrest of Gandhiji were 
the two I uest proofs of tlie Government's mentalliy, Swaraj alone was the remedy 
to put an end to all the miseries.” He appealed to the audience to carry out the 
Congress progr.amme. 

Nehru Report Approved. 


Doctor Alam, Leader of the Nationalist Party in the Punjab Council, then nude a 
vigorous speech moving the resolution relating to Nehru Report and the Punjab’s 
readiness to launch a civil disobedience campaign, if Parliament failed to accept the 
Congress demanJ. He said that the resolution was the last challenge to the British 
Government and the Congress leaders alike. 

Pandit Jaw'abarlal Nehru, speaking on the resolution, said that Swaraj could not be 
achieved by leaders alone, however great their sacrifices might be. If their sacrifices 
alone could bring freedom, then the sacrifices of Gandhiji and others were sufikient. 
“You would be deceiving yourself if you think Swaraj would be got by the 31st 
December without your strenuous efibrts in canydng out the Congress programme 
successfully,” said the Pandit. He added that Swaraj was needed for the starving 
millions, whose engine of hunger was more po verfui than the machine guns. 

Referring to the Public Safety and the Trades Disputes Bills and the arrest of 
Gandhiji, he said that history was repeating itself after ten years and the time was 
emning when the Government would have to fece a similar ensis as in 1919 

The audience expressed readiness to offer all sacrifices. The resolution, was 
carried unanimously. 

The Conference concluded its session in the night after adopting twenty resolutioni. 
It resolved to enlist 50,000 Congress members and 2.000 volunteers in the Punjab, 
and advised the Congress members to give to the Congress two -hundredths of 
their income, condemned alleged police highhandedness at the Kurukshetra Eclipse 
Fair, and expressed sympathy with the peasants’ movement m the Skinner’s estate 
in the Hissar Dt. where a "‘no- tax” campaign was being organised by Pt Nekiraia. 

Another resolution welcomed the arrest of Mahatma Gandhi, and ui^ed tite 
people to boycott British g >ods and foreign cloth and hold bonfires. 

A r^olution for the extension of the Delhi Province by the addition of the 
Ambala division to Delhi was referred to the Provincial Congress Cxnmittee, which 
was asked to appoint a sub-committee to enquire and rcj>^ on the matter. 

It was resolved to hold the next conference at Multan in October at the mvitatioa 
of Lala Bodhraj, member of the Legislative Council. A resolution which urged a 
single-colour national fiag was not considered. 

Another important resolution assuring the AlMndia Coi^ress Committee of 
Punjab’s readiness to launch a “no-tax” campaign if Parliament did not agree to 
the national demands.” 

Dr. Satyapal, in bringing the Coai^reace to a close, thanked the Reception 
Committee and the volunteers for their services, and exhort)^ the people to march 
ahead and prej^re for sacrifices in the coming battle for freedom. 



The Maharashtra Provincial Conference 

The seventh session of the Maharashtra Provincial Conference was held at Bandra 
on Saturday the ^th. May 1929 : — 

Mr. Mehta’S Welcome Address 

Mr. J. K. Mehta, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in welcoming the 
delegates said : — 

The Nehru Report was a magnificent effort on the part of our leaders, to set 
forth the hopes and ambitions of the Indian people and was a valuable contribution 
to the constitutional fight that has been identified with the Congress since the 
last four decades. It was especially unfortunate that the Congress should have been 
stampeded into the adoption of this ideal of independence and the ultimatum before 
the Nehru Report could have even got reasonable and rational chances for considera- 
tion by the powers-that-be, for whom it was evidently intended. The value and 
utility of the Report lay in its acceptance by all the leading political opinions in the 
countn^j and there was a time when it appeared as if all the parties had agreed to 
accept it as the lowest common denominator of their demands. Unfortunately, 
it was punctured or attempted to be punctured from three directions ; (i) the In- 
dependence Leaders, (2) the Mahomedans, and (3) the Hindu Mahasabha. We 
cannot expect this valuable document to be taken seriously as the considered and 
genuine expression of the demands of the Indian people when some of the leading 
lights in the political horizon continue to say either that only independence can 
satisfy the Indian people or that the Dominion Status is but a half-way house to 
complete independence. It is no use disguising from ourselves the fact that a large 
section of Mahomedans have rejected the Nehru Report and also the fact that the 
Hindu Mahasabha at its recent session at Surat has also rejected the same. The 
remedy once suggested by Maha'maji of placing some Hindu and Mahomedan 
leaders in a room and locking them up till they have settled their differences might 
have appeared to some to be an extreme one, but looking to the exigencies of the 
situation the Congress should adopt, and that too at an early date, some measures 
to bring about a rapprochement between the two communities and to remove the 
opposition of our Mahomedan countrymen, for I am sure that the opposition of the 
Hindu Mahasabha will be removed as soon as the Mahomedans have come to some 
sort of a compromise or understanding. Looking to all these factors one's faith 
in the Nehru Report does not weaken but gets rather strengthened as the more 
one closely examines the situation the more he feels convinced that this is the only 
document on which a general unity is possible between the political parties and the 
different communities. The Nehru Report is not, as Mr. Jinnah well said, like the 
laws of Medes and Persians. It is a human document and as such can be changed 
in consonance with the needs of the times. If you scrap the report wholly, it will 
mean not only the waste of precious efforts but it will mean the removal of a welcome 
bond of peace and amity. Keep it however, use it as the foundation for our political 
structure and you will find that there are many good substantial points in it though 
there may be a few angularities here and there, which a master-mason will take 
care to remove. 

Under the circumstances which I have tried to set forth the ultimatum is at the 
best premature and may well be postponed upto the end of 1931 as was originally 
the intention of Mahatmaji himself. By that date we shall have known fully the 
action, if any Government take or propose taking on the Nehru Report and 
Congress will have a full opportunity of considering if such an action is in accord with 
the demands of the Indian people. 

The Congress cannot and should not be made either a capitalistic or a labour 
organisation, but it must stand for safeguarding the rights and interests of both. 
Instead of taking up sides in the struggle of employees vs. employers, it can fulfil 
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the difficult and delicate mission of budding a bridge between the two, and checking 
the tendencies towards exploitation of one and towards revolt of the other. Unfor- 
tunately the Congress has apparently fleparted from this position and begun more 
or less to i ientify 'tselfwitn the extreme left. This issue will have to be decided 
sooner or later by the Congress an i tlie sooner it is done the better it is in the 

The ur. 4 en:v of the problem is manifested by the epidemic 
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dustries ’.vhich Indian ’utcliect, Amrk and money have bmlt up. 
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and fellow-feeling between different clabses and 
and urban classes into communmn wdth the 
grinding proveny of t]*e masses ; (d) it is a living protest against the foreign^ rule, 
which more in the economic sphere than anything else, has sapped the vitality of 
the people. 

Believing though I thus do in khaddar, 1 still believe that the ban on the 
recognition of Indian made rndli cloth must be removed. I do not want 
khaddar to be injured and yet if the boycott of foreign cloth is to be made 
effective, we cannot but recogn.se the importance ot mdl-cloth. For the 
last ten years we w’ere biBv propagating the value and importance of khaddar 
and were content to let the Iriviian null cloth shii: for itself. The intense khaddar 
movement went a long way towards intensifying the Swadeshi movement. We 
have now however, iht programme of bovcott of ioreign cloth to carry out arid 
this cann.^! be done w'ithout a joint aa*i vigorous combination of the forces of 
khaddar and mill-ciotli. How this can be done, I leave it to you gentlemen, 
to think out, but I am sure that you will have no objections to making suitable 
recommen iations if you feel that they are vitalK necesatry not merely for 
strengthening congress orgmaisaiions but for effectively carrxdng out the boycott 
of foreign cloth. 

I have not up to now made any reference to the present policy or to the present 
executive actions of Government, The programme we have laid down for ourselves 
contemplates a reliance on ourselves and implicit faith in our destiny and deter- 
mination to see that we come by our o’wn. Government is there of course — an indus- 
jHitable and indubitable fact the existence of which with all its implications we 
cannot ignore. We have however our sturdy represeat.itives in the legislatures, both 
imperial and Provincial, to deal with the legislative and executive actions of Govern- 
ment. Those who are outside the legislature have to devote themselves to the 
work of preparing sanctions for thiCm. We have to recogai;^ that GoveraineBt 
have got a certain settled policy of their own from which there will be no defiectioii 
uaiess there is a genuine strong public opinion and a strength of the people them- 
selves. With a united and vigorous people nothing is impossible to achieve. 

Wherever you turn, the ever-looming and overpowering shadow of Government 
is to be found, crippling national energies and not allowing them, as is the case in 
self-governing countries, full scope and freedom for creating a new Heaven ai^ 
Earth for our brothers and sisters. Unless the whole system of Government is 
changed and Indians get their right to maimge their affairs in their own way, 
is and can be, no hone that all such piecemeal workpa different spheres of our national 
life will be beneficial to any appreciable extent. The energies of the people, therefore, 
are to be bent and directed at present towards the solution of the prirKipal problem, 
viz., the problem of Swaraj. 

The conference is fonunate enough to secure Sardar Vallabhbhai as President to 
guide its deliberations. He has illustrated during the last decade how all the lessons 
and precepts of his Guru, Mahatma Gandhi, have gone home to him and like a true 
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disciple, he has not only imbibed these lessons but also sometimes even improved upon 
them. The Sardar however has proved himself to be a politician and a statesman who 
can give lessons in politics and statesmanship to most of us. We cannot have a better 
pilot than him to guide our ship at its present juncture. 

The Presidential Address 

Sardar Vallabhbhai J. Patel, in the course of his presidential address said : — 

You will not misunderstand me if I say that we in Gujarat do not believe in 
District and Provincial Conferences unless there is anything new and urgent to 
decide upon. The real Provincial Conference in which I remember having 
taken part was the Gujarat Provincial Conference that was held in Ahmedabad in 
the year 1929 Non-co-operation was then on the tapis and it was 
the duty of every province to give expression to its views so as 
to help the session of the Congress to arrive at a proper decision. 
We have since no doubt held one or two Provincial Conferences, but I do not think 
any one was as momentous or as necessary as the one held in that memorable 
year. The programme for this year, and even for the next, in case we successfully 
fulfil this year's programme, was decided by the Calcutta Congress in December 
1928, and all organisations in the country have to strain every nerve to carry 
out that programme so as to enable the Congress to reach its decision when the 
year is out. Unless therefore you disbelieve in that programme, and propose to 
strike out a different path, all that this Conference has to do is to reiterate the 
Congress programme, to call upon eveiy' man and woman in the province toifulfilevery 
item of that programme, to call upon every District Congress Committee to submit 
an account of wTat it has done in the course of the last four months, and to enlist 
volunteers to carry the message of the Congress to the remotest villages and to 
work towards its fulfilment with all possible haste and wdthout rest. 

Nothing has happened since the last Congress to make us reconsider our 
resolutions. Indeed everything that has happened points to the necessity of stif- 
fening our resolve to gee ready for the final battle in 1930. Coming events are 
said to cast their shadows before, and there is something ominous in the events 
that reached their climax in the Viceregal pronouncement promulgating the Ordi- 
nance embodying the Public Safety Bill. We have reached a moment in our 
history, for the critical nature of which I can recall no parallel except in the events 
that led up to the passing into law of the Rowlatt Bills. Indeed the action of the 
Viceroy to-day is a greater and much more cilculated affront than that of the 
Viceroy in those pre-Reform days. 'Paramountcy’ — a word with which the Butler 
Committee’s report has just now familiarised us — seems to be the bureaucrats* 
creed, Reforms or no Reforms, and whether you have a puppet President or a 
powerful President, the Viceroy is confident that he has power enough to do what 
he likes. The votary of treason, argument and persuation, promulgates the Ordi- 
nance in the same breath as he promulgates that doctrine, and doubts the sin- 
cerity of the national leaders who disapprove of acts of violence and also disapprove 
of acts of Government that derive men to mad deeds of despair. His Excellency 
drew pointed attention to the naked conflict between two philosophies, but he seemed 
really to refer to a naked conflict between the terrorism of the bomb-thrower and the 
superior terrorism of the Government. Let us make no mistake about the feet 
that the terrorism on both sides is equally senseless and futile and the only cure for 
both is what was inaugurated at a supreme moment in Indian History — Non-violent 
Non-coperation or Civil Disobedience, both forms of Satyagraha. 

The policy of repression which found expression in that pronouncement of His 
Excellency the Viceroy seems to have been unblushingly followed in the Meerut 
arrests, and in the prosecution and conviction of men like Messrs. Sam- 
bamurti and Khadilkar, both of whom exercised considerable influence for sobriety 
and non-violence. How dangerous it is to arm the executive with further powers 
and how easily they can manufacture pretexts to draw any and everyone into their 
wide net was evidenced during the Satyagraha campaign in Bardoli, when the bogey 
of Bolshevism was raised and I was magnified into an Indian Lenin. All my 
kaowiedge of Lenin is derived firom that little book on Soviet Russia by Pandit 
Jawaharlal, and I confess I am entirely ignorant of the Soviet organisation and^ 
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cloth to take the place of il.e dh-. ardc I forei;cn clo’h. 5. Removal by ad Hindus of 
Uintoiichabilitv" and throw'rg open to ad members of the suppressed chasses of all 
schools, wells, temples and o*her public places or inst'tudors*^. 4- Comn:unaI Unity. 
5. Actb'e prop.-^ganda for the total proldbition of €\pry drink and drug. f. Appealing 
to every one w'ho has faith in the Congress and ean income lo call his own to part 
with a percentage of it for the natioral cause 

Before I proceed to offer a few observatirii- on 'his well-worn piogramme which 
does not realiv call for anv observations from me. 1 shall make mvself clear a? 
regards one thing that you rni^lu want to dif 'u-s at this conference, agree,* 

vou wnll say. ‘that there is no new pisgramme to he considered, but what about the 
ensuing Coiir.cil Elections?* 

You know my views on Council Ercry I am sdh he same incorrigible nO-changer 
that I was in the year 1922. And whilst I share the nation's pride over the brilliant 
manner in whi 'h its o>osen Presuleru a 'quitted himself of Ids task in the Legislative 
Assembly, I cannot hUp observing that rhe President’s ruling and its sequel are one 
more and the surest proof of '.he propositio’^ that the legislatures arc a delusion and 
a snare. I am sure that thev would no" be anv d,e le-s ^o. even if even’ Council bad 
a President like our Speaker. 'H-c} would be *he n.ore so for that very reason. 
There i s yet another consideramm that weighs v^dth me most strongly. The convic- 
titm has been growing rn me ^har -n long as ilicre .s the- Council programme before 
the country it is exireme'v d’fP.ciili H not ':rm'cs?ih-'e to rivet its attention on the 
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rons'Tuctive programme. The only sc. I mo;t congenial for ri proper prosecution of 
the constructive programme, .a s ’t ha- been dev'sed by the Congress hn an atmos- 
phere of Xon-co-opcra’c' m 1 may not dia^uise from you miv feeling that nothing 
more unfortunate could have happene-d to us than this that in the year that has to 
be devoted wholly to a programn.e to prep.ire the counirv* for Civil Disobedieiace the 
country should have to be timown into the vortex of the Count il Elections. If we 
were all Bred with even a par’icle of that passion for freedom that makes Mahatma 
Gandhi forget his food ani rest and sleep and even the domestic difficulties arising 
in his best creation at Sabarmati, if I say we had a particle of that passion, if we only 
remembered each day and each night, getting up and retiring to bed, how that spotless 
man amongst erring mortals wears himself away in the pursuit of that programme, we 
would refuse to be dravrn into that vortex and have nothing to do with Council 
Eieetjoas in this year of cnir trial and travail. Holding as I do these views most 
strongly, I must confess I am i ncompetent to offer any advice in the matter of the 
ensuing Council Elections. 


The Kehru Report 

But as any atteraut to stem the prevailing current seems at the present moment at 
any rate something like an attempt to mop the tide, I venture to offer some sugges- 
tions of a gene al ch iracter whiebi you may accent for wffiat they are worth. The 
issues on which the elections should be fought, if they arc to be fought at all, are 
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dear enough. They are the Nehru Report and the Congress Programme. A 
distinction seems to have been made between fighting the elections on the basis of 
the Nehru Report and fighting them on the basis of the Congress Resolutions. I am 
sorry I fail to see the distinction. The Nehru Report is part and parcel, I should 
say a vital part, of the Congress Resolutions and it is idle at this time of the day to 
raise the distinction that seems to have been raised in certain quarters. One of the 
most outstanding events of the past few months on which we can look back with 
some pride and satisfaction is the way in which the whole nation has boycotted that 
pinchbeck Commission, and to my mind the necessary corollary of that boycott is 
the adaption of the Nehru Report. I did not think any w’ars need be waged, as in 
the past, over the question of taking up of offices. The adoption cf the Nehru 
Report remove that obstacle in the way of unity between the contending sections 
of Council-goers, and I have a faith and a hope that before the year is out either 
the few differences that still remain about the whole-hearted adoption of the Nehru 
Report will be obliterated or that some acceptable formula will be found out so as 
to effect a substantial agreement of all parties and all communities to the Nehru 
Report. Let therefore all the aspirants who would seek election in the Assembly 
and the Councils on behalf of the Congress, be required to pledge themselves to the 
Nehru Report and the Congress programme, constructive programme of course, but 
to whatever programme that may be adopted by the next Congress at the 
end of this year. Let us be clear and unequivocal on this point. Let every 
candidate understand that it will be his solemn duty to subscribe to and and follow 
a programme of Civil Disobedience, should the Congress adopt that programme 
at Lahore. Let them be prepared to obey the Congress mandate should it deem 
proper to revive the old Non-Co-operation programme, including withdrawal from 
legislatures in a body. Above all, let the service of the nation be an article of 
faith with them. There have been in the past instances of breach of party discipline, 
utter disregard of the Congress Resolutions and even succumbing to sordid temp- 
tation. The nation cannot put up a serious fight if its representatives are not 
pledged to carry out the mandate of the Congress Executive, and ready to obey the 
the country’s call, at whatever personal inconvenience or sacrifice that is demanded 
of them, A nation at war cannot afford to have many political parties. And let a 
serious attempt be made for once to unite all parties in the pursuit of one paramount 
body, and ready to carry out its mandate at all costs. 

The National Programme. 

I now come to the several items of the national programme — I mean the pro- 
gramme for^people like me who prefer to work outside the legislatures, and their 
name is legion. 

Is it necessary at this time of the day to dwell at length on the various items 
of the programrne ? Need Maharashtra w^hich among all the provinces of India 
had the first privilege of receiving the Swarajya mantra be reminded of the 
vital necessity of fulfilling the boycott of foreign cloth ? If I am not mistaken 
long before any otlier province received its first lessons in politics, Maharashtra 
learnt from Lokamanya that the nation could not come to its own wdthout a boycott 
of foreign cloth. No doubt in those days the means of effecting the boycott was the 
encouragement and patronising of the indigenous mill industry, but it should be 
remembered that even in those days no one in Maharashtra talked of the boycott of 
British goods or of British cloth. The Swadeshi movement in Maharashtra has 
always meant boycott ^of foreign cloth through cloth produced in our country, 
whether in the mills or in the cottages. If those w^ho advocate the boycott through 
mills remember ^ the days of the Partition agitation, if they bear in mind the 
fact that it is physically and financially impossible for our mills to cope with the 
whole of our cloth demand, if they further remember that the mills cannot touch 
even a fringe of the millions and millions of the starving unemployed in India, they 
will cease to talk of boycott of foreign cloth through mill cloth. The mills need no 
advertisement nor any special patronage from us. They can advertise their "wares 
better than any one of us can do, and they stand to gain by an insistence, even 
an exclusive insistence on the use of Khadi. If the mill- owners could be persuaded 
to regard the mill industry as a national trust, a co-operation with them for the sue- 
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cessfu! achievement of cram! oa ioni! rro^’nm' 

Mahatma Gandh' trie^ his hes* to brrr*^ about that 
POA^ib’y the time Wi- rii.e I 
benme'-. and make omn-^n ca ise ' 
selves from imoendi'tg r’”n I at,, sure die if they 
will at one stroke S':'rve theniseive*!;, serve ^l:e to '’Ct’-n a 
troubles, f jr even the ’aboarers w’'’ ’'eah^e -^ha^ 'hty i"'- 
in which dney r:us^ cooner.a^e n.*h them mmstm''^ Ar\ 

Bills vvill then he ren lered 1 uy orv .utd v '^-'en* nd"-'! 

Af the past, simt'-ly because the md '.' ^w ter'' eonr.eri m 
acceptanre of d e pa-tm nation of r.adoecd hj.x 
fixing of the prices and detem'inin,. the ’.vi.'es 
in awakerdme *0 their 'hnv in. I ts re'^r?ent, the ” n'c' 
remains. In f m’’ the mtr. I'ts "e c'lt i'l^ 
us to i’^sist on the ex'ius'sc u^e of K 1 .D'h 

I do not tl'dnk the '''uer’’e Gb'e.'tV»a~ ab'-'tn. ‘i n 
cver weighed with Mir iras^nri wh’ 'h ‘s kn-Twn t'm ' 
city and self— acrifice. In Vmoba. Pante. Shirk irrao u ] 

Shanakar Rao Thakar Maharashtra his go' 1 band of Khidi worke- 
provin-'e would be nfoiid If only edin'ated Mahammhtrian- make up 
avail themselves fully of the services of these selfless'^ workers. Maharashtra would 
be easily first in the race for the boycm'* of foreign rloth. 

In this connection I would like to draw your attention m the bulletins published 
by that xvide awake Secretarx' of the Foreign Clo^ii B ivrop Commipee. I hope those 
of you who are connected with daily or weekly journub will cive these exmemelv 
well informed leaflets the widest publicity and those n'O” u’cm^d w‘'h ho'cal Board-i 
and Municipalities will push forward the boycoir Drogramme bv taking up In their 
respective organisations the propos<a!s suggesmd by e Foreigr Chvh Boycott 
Committee, viz , imposition of a prohibition octro' dutv on foreign i loth imported 
within the lf>cal area, exempnon of haralspun ard h-indwoven Khadi from all the 
local duties and making all their cloth purchases in handspun and handwox’en Khadi. 

About the larger communal problem I 'vish h v. as pr'?5ib''c for me m s^ak 
with confidence But with the recent comrauna! riots and cold-blooded and brutal 
murders in some places, sdll fresh in our memnrv, I am «.fraid I ( annot 1 opc to infect 
you with my faith in Hindu-Muslirn unitv. The resnonsibi’'ry for the cult of blood- 
bhed mubt be taken by those vvho haxing influence w’th the ma-ses do not put a 
curb on their pen and tongue. There may be darker t’mes m s'ore for us. and a 
heavier toll may be t.'iken. but I am sure that s^j’ier or later the propagandists of 
revenge and retaliation will see the senselessness of thew 'UiC’dal pol cv. 

In the meanvhile, let the saner elements in both the ermmurmes realise that 
the communal squabbles have been made possdjk^ bv our i^.m'^’V’ty and. .ap.i’hy 
towards the Congress programme anil the moment the country .? instinct with a 
strong current of fresh and purifying energy in the shape of constnictive work, much 
of the mischief will cease. 

Indeed the various items of the constructive pTogr.amme are interdependent and the 
complete achiex^emenr of one item cannot but react on the other items- I say this 
from my experience of my litde work in Bardoli and the Raniparaj (Hill Tribe) vjlia^s 
of Bardofi and other talukas in the Baroda territory. It was the sure foundattoa 
of const! net ix’e w'ork. on however small a scale, in Bardoli that the edific c of Satya- 
graha could be built, and in the Raniparai villages abstinence from drink has followed 
as a matter of course in the wake of Khadi. 


The Land Revenue Proble5^ 

Among your provincial problems there is one with which I am somewhat familiar 
and over which I should like to dwell for a moment. The peasantry in Maharashtra 
is seething with discontent over the settiement Reports of various talukas that there 
arc being issued from time to time. They are not reports of Settlement Officers but of 
Enhancement Officers who seem to be under the impression that they w'ould not be 
worth their salt unless they recommended the maximum enhancement As early 
as 75 years ago it was recog nlsed that the assessments were fixed without any 
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reference to the cultn^ator, who was told that if he did not choose to pay he rnight 
throw the land itp and the same vicious disreg'ard for what the cultivator has to 
say has continued all these years. I mav not say anything about the revelations 
in Bardoli for the report of the Inquiry Officers is yet to be out But it is an open 
secret that the reports of the Assistant Settlement Officer and the SeitN^nent 
Commissioner revealed an utter absence of inquiry, and there is no reason to dcubt 
that what happened in Bardoli may have happened at other places. 

Whatever the report of the Bardoli Inquiry Officers let the Bardoli Satya?[taha 
be a c''nsmnt reminder to the peasantry throughout our presidency of their inde- 
feastble r'ght to be heard before anvthing like a ‘settlement’ is imposed on them* 
But let them also learn the way of being effectively heard. The policy in iMaha- 
rashtra seems to have been to advise the peasants to refuse to pay a rupee out of 
the whole revenue demand, or sometimes the amount of the enhancement. I appre- 
riam at the back of dils policv, a desire on the part of the leaders not to put the 
poor peasants to much loss and suffering that a no-tax programme necessarily entails. 
But the policy has its obvious disadvantage, namely that no one takes the agitation 
seriously and in the end it proves very much like a game of hide and seek. If a 
Settlement has no rational basis, it is not the enhancement that is wrong but the 
whole revenue demand fixed according to that settlement that is wrong. The 
refusal to pay the whole demand is therefore the only true and logical as ultimately 
the rrmst effective form of protest against an unjust settlement. I would humbly 
suggest ’hat in agitations of this character you may not count thie material cost, and 
ff our goal is to make men of our meek and servile peasantry we must accustom 
them to go through voluntary suffering and self-denial. You cannot do so without 
establishing a real, living contact with them and in that connection I may in all 
humility offer you the lesson and the example of Bardoli. One thing that contri- 
buted to the tenacity of the Bardoli peasants which made their Satyagraha irresistible 
was the large army of workers that we placed at the service of the peasants — 
workers ready to do the meanest of duties at all hours of the day and night and 
ready to go through any amount of suffering. Without the living bond of that orga- 
nisation we should not have been able to keep the peasants together and to raise 
tkeir capacity for suffering to the pitch that was the wmnder and admiration of all. 
In this connection may I offer my hearty congratulations to those who ably organised 
the Satyagraha in IMiraj and to the brave peasants w’ho by their determination to 
suffer wrested justice from an unwilling State ? 

It is not my purpose there to go into the H istory of the re\'enue question, 
and to dilate on how the land revenue in all parts of our presidency presses 
heavily on the poor agriculturist who is getting more and more impoverished 
day by day. Bur one or two facts of the revenue policy in our presidency 
deser\'e to be mentioned as they affect Maharashtra in a particular manner. 
Two Maharashtra members in the local Legislative Council moved resolutions 
in ^1924 and 1927 seeking to get the Government to carry out the recommen- 
dation of the Joint Parliamentan” Committee to bring the process of the land 
revenue assessment under closer regulation. Both resolutions were passed by 
large majority, but revision settlements have been introduced and enhanced 
assessment collected in several talukas in the teeth of those resolutions. A 
Land Revenue Assessment Committee was appointed but the recommendations 
of the majority of them were turned down, and those of a narrow clique of 
officials in the revenue Depanment adopted in the Government resolution and 
a legislation was suggested which was calculated to defeat the very objects 
of the recomendations of the Joint Parliamentary Committee. That clique of 
officials seems to resent the very suggestion of the raiyats claiming a voice 
in revenue matter, and seems 10 be wedded to a conspiracy to prevent any 
atteropt to dislodge them from their entrenchments. That conspiracy has to 
be fought tooth and nail and I want you to give that matter your earnest 
attention. 


Resolutions 

The Maharashtra Provincial Conference adopted resolutions expressing pro- 
found sorrow at the death of Lala Lajpat Rai, congratulating President Patel 
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on h;s boM ani c^nraj^eo-js stand .n ruling out the Public Safety Bill m the 
last session nf the Assennbha expressing resentment at the Public Safety Ordi- 
nance an i I'-th.ng on aluk-, an-l diistricis to organise the peasantry. 

The Meerut Pri50np.r- 

When .he ^itfere.ice -eassemblcd in the evening resolutions were unani- 
mously parsed condemning the treatment accorded to Meerut Conspiracy pri- 
soner'-- anl ippeal ig for contnbutmns to the defence fund. 

S''?poKT To Nehru Report 

AnDthor resoiiitlon whilst adliering to the Madras Congress la.iependeace 
resolution a-^cor led .vhmM-hear.ed support to the amenuei Nehru Report and 
appeale-i to lea Firs to popularise the same anfi push for'.vard the Congress 
Prograrn.ne. 

The Conference con lemnehi fanaticai murder's ns hietrimental to nitianal 
interests and suppor.ed boyco.t of foreij^n cloth. 

CMslng the "praceecdngs, amidst cries of ‘Tdandernataramhd IMr. Patel exhorted 
Maharashtra to *push forward the Congress conhtru:’j\e programme an.l prepare for 
the coining dght. 


The Bcrar Provincial Conference 

The First Berar Provincial Conference opened at Yeotmil on the SOfh March 
1929 under the Presidentship of Mr. N. C. Kelkar. A large number of delegates 
from ditterenr parts attended. 

Mr. M. S. An’EA Chairman, Reception Committee, explained how owing to the 
disinclination of the C.P. Marathi Provmce to continue co-operat'on with Berar, 
this province was obliged 10 begin to hold its own conference of which the 
present was the first term of a series. Mr. Aney, however, refused to discuss 
the logical corollary of the formation of a new Berar Province for the present as 
premature. 

After reading of messages, the formal proposal of the election of the president 
was carried bv acclamation, 

tt 

Preiidcntial Address 

Mr. Kelkar dien delivere-i an extempore address in which he mainly discussed 
the various aliernauve methods of winning Swaraj. These were, he said, 
spiritual, metaphysical and material. Personally he was not an atheist tut he 
appreciated the ^ alue of spiritual thinking. But no people could rest over their owm 
oars throwing the entire responsibility upon the shoulders of the Almighty, either 
to turn up an Avatar for India or make a gift of self-Government to India out of the 
Land of Miracles. There wxas however such a thing as fatality even in the world’s 
affairs and he for one believed that looking to the fact that India was out-distanced 
by England from generation in point of physical knowledge, material resources 
and modern warlike equipments, India might look forward to England sewDner or 
later to get into her own complications arising out of her imperial greed. He cited 
the example of England itself when ultimately freed from Roman imperialism 
and declared that England’s difficulty was India’s opportunity. The people 
however must keep themselves prepared to take over Swaraj which may have to be 
yielded to them by England. 

As for metaphysical Swaraj he appreciated the value of soul-force which was a 
great factor in national effort but Swaraj was a national and essentially a material 
problem to be solved by hard concrete effort. Sw’araj also consisted in things to be 
enjoyed and exercised materially. He therefore laid great stress upon the objective 
method of activity and agitation and recommended the readiness of the nation to 
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accept a wide mental variety in human nature and deprecated the putting of single 
isolated ideas before the nation as the only exclusive means of working for and 
achieving Swaraj. 

He then referred at soma length to the present policy of repression undertaken 
by the Government and explained what Communism and Bolshevism were really 
and how far India’s political agitation was really moved from communistic ideas. 
He claimed that the co-operative effort of the peasants and workers had not either in 
theory- or practice overstepped the limits of legitimate bounds ^ set up even by the 
present wide law in the Penal Code. He anticipated tha' the evidence in the present 
conspiracv case would disclose only popular curiosity to understand the new 
doctrines 'of economic and political character which were being brought to the 
notice of the world by Fabian and Socialist thinkers. 

He predicted that repression like this would not end profitably^ for the Govern- 
ment but only act to the advantage of progressive political agitation. He referred 
in particular to the case of Mr. K. P. Khadilkar, Editor, “Navakal”, once his col- 
league and co-worker, and cited the example of his son readily stepping into his 
father’s place as an evidence that the young generation^ would not go down under 
the steam roller of repression but would keep the flag flying. 

In conclusion, he gave support to the Xehru Report but could not but criticise the 
elusive meihod of interpretation put upon such serious things as national ultimatums 
as sanctions behind the national agitation as such interpretation left practically no 
substance. 

Resolutions 

The Conference metagain on the next day, the 3 1st March in the morning to 
discuss and express opinions on different subjects. The Conference unanimously 
passed a resolution accepting the Nehru Report and also a resolution protesting 
against and condemning the indiscriminate repression ^ launched in the country. 
Resolutions were also passed demanding proportionate distribution of finance, if not 
proportionate to the revenue subscribed. Another resolution protesting against 
land revenue code policy of the C. P. Government was also carried unanimously. 
Resolutions advocating swadeshi, boycott, rifle club practice, town suiv'ey, 
national education etc., were passed unanimously. 

The resohiiion regarding the Nehru Report ran as follows ; — ( a ) “This Con- 
ference recoids its whole-hearted support to the constitution recommended by the 
Nehru Committee and ratified by the All-Parties Convention and earnestly^ appeals 
to that section of Muslim and Sikh communities which have expressed their disap- 
proval on such grounds as adequate justice has not been done to the interests of 
the country as a whole, this conference is clearly of opinion that the aforesaid objec- 
tions are based more on sentiment than on substantial grounds. 

( b ) This Conference is further of opinion that the Report has received, notwith- 
standing opposition vociferously made by certain interested sections, a great amount 
of support in the country which justifies the claim that it is the unanimous demand 
of the Indian people. 

( c ) This Conference congratulates the Municipalities and local self-governing 
bodies such as District Councils and Local Boards in Berar on the patriotic stand 
taken by them in giving unqu-tlified support to the Nehru Constitution by adopting 
resolutions at their special or general meetings. 

( d ) This Conference strongly repudiates the claims of certain deputations 
which appeared before the Simon Commission to speak in the name of non-Brahmins 
as well as the depressed classes in Berar who, the conference affirms, had given 
ample and unmistakable evidence of their readiness to stand by the Nehru demand 
at a large number of public meetings held throughout Berar under the auspices 
of the Berar All-Parties Conference held at Akola and other centres organised for 
carrying on propaganda in favour of the Nehru demand during the last three months 
of the year 1928. 

{&) The Conference ventures to give a timely but friendly warning to tl^ 
Government of India and the British Parliament that any delay on their part in 
making an hor^st and statesmanlike move in the direction of convening a Round 
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Table Conference to consider and meet the national demand will be fraught with 

serious and disistrous consequences to ihe State. 

The rr.^oluhon regarding Repressive Pulicp ran as follows ^ 

(i) Tii’s Conference being of firm opinion that communism is not likely to 
germinate :n the soil of this country inasmuch as it is entirely alierfand repulsive 
to the traiitional and cultural policy of the Indian communities, strongly condernns 
the action of the Government in launching on «an indiscriminate campaign of raids 
and arrests of a Urge number of persons connected with the movements of the 
workers’ an! peasants’ unions vani youth leagues as uncivilized. 

(b| The Conference enters its emphatic protest against the arbitrary action of 
the Governor-General-in-Council in disallowing the adjournment motion of which 
notice was given by Pt Motilal Xehru in the Legislative Assembly to discuss the 
situation created by the aforesaid arrests and searc’nes after the Hon’ble President 
had ruled the same to be in order. 

(c) The Conference also records its strong and indignant disapproval of the 
policy of the Government to the free an i fearless expression of opinion on question 
of momentous importance to the country by starting a large number of prosecutions 
for offences of sedition against renowned journalists and publicmen in different 
provinces during the past few months. 

(d) The Conference places on record its profound sen e of appreciation of the 
services rendered to the country by Mr. Sambamurti and other public men either 
convicted or accused of offence of sedition during the present period of repression 
and congratulates them all on the spirit of heroism shown by them in facing pro- 
secutions an 1 consequent persecution. The Conference regards the prosecution under 
the Police Act against Mahatma Gandhi and his colleagues in Bengal as peevish 
and wholly disgraceful to the Government of Bengal and the Government of India. 


The C. P. Marathi Provincial Conference 

Mr. K, F. Nariman, President-elect of the C. P. Marathi Provincial Political 
Conference arrived art Nagpur on the 9ih MARCH 1929 and was given a hearty 
reception at the Ry. Station. Prior to the Conference he hoisted the National Flag 
which according to the speaker was the emblem of the peoples’ determination to die 
if necessary for their national cause. 

The Conference comnencei at 9 A. M. with the ‘"Bandemataram” song. Dr. 
Kkarfy Chairman, Recepdon Committee accorded a hearty welcome to the President- 
elect and the delegates and visitors. He expressed satisfaction that the boycott of 
the Sunon Commission was a splenii I success and asked the audience to make the 
boycott success at Nagpur when the Commission were due at Nagpur on March 14. 
After reviewing the political situation in the country he asked the audience to carry 
on an intense propaganda for the boycott of foreign cloth. 

Press ckntial Address 

Mr. Nariman then delivered his presidential address in English. He assured 
the minorities that under Swaraj they would not suffer by virtue of their being 
minorities. 

Referring to party politics in India Mr. Nariman said : “You cannot leave out 
of consideration the Moderates who believe that British rule is in the inberest of the 
country, though the Britishers do wrong acts ; but happily that belief has received 
last kick by the appointment of the Simon Commission, and they have now 
joined the Nationalist ranks for boycotting the Commission. The old British policy 
of self will stand as long ^s the British Raj is here. All talk about British justice, 
equality and no discrimination between the various races is humbug. He quoted 
Lord Lytion to sabstaniiate his charge, that the British policy was one of prohibiting 
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Indians from acquiring their rights. Self-government to India was considered as a 
national calamity for England, as a revolution of a material and economic nature 
would have to be faced by her. Mr. Nariman quoted Dr. Rutherford who held that 
British administrators in India were definitely inferior to Indians, and were like babies 
by the side of Indian giants who were better statesmen with political vision. 

Constitutional agitation had been tried, and found wanting. Bardoli, he said 
stood as an instance of the success of a “no-iax” campaign, which alone could hasten 
the attainment of Swaraj. He added : “Unless you force the Government to give 
you what you want, you wall get nothing.” Concluding, he appealed to the citizens 
to boycott completely the Simon Commission, when it comes to Nagpur, 

Mr. Nariman said that the fact of his selection for the presidentship for this 
conference from a minor community, was a sure sign that in the Swaraj Government 
the claims of the minor communities would not be overlooked. Continuing, he said* 
that, compared with the administration in other countries, the British administration 
in India was the darkest one in all respects. The British were extravagant when the 
country was starving under foreign domination. He said that he had better experi- 
ence of constitutional agitation in the Legislative Council. The appointment of the 
Simon Commission was a “fraud”. No Commission appointed by the British Gov- 
ernment would give any rights. 

Resolutions 

After the presidential address the conference adopted unanimously Mr. Abhayan- 
kar’s resolution appealing for boycott of the Simon Commission. 

Mr. Abhayankar said that Sw’araj would never be given by free will. It had to 
be wrested from unwilling hands. He added that he would never allow the present 
rulers to leave this country, even if they intended to do so, until and unless India 
gained and gathered strength to drive them away and was able to maintain and save 
this country from another foreign invasion and domination. 

Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj, seconding the resolution, exhorted the people to be strictly 
non-violent even under provocation. 

The second resolution, advocating complete independence without interfering 
with the Calcutta Congress resolution about the time limit fixed by Mahatma Gandhi, 
was carried. 

Resolutions were also passed condemning the Government’s action in not sup- 
plying khadi to Mr. Awari, who was in the Nagpur Jail, urging removal of untouch- 
ability and congratulating Seth Jamnalal Bajaj on throwing open his temple for 
‘‘untouchables.” 

The conference also resolved that every self-respecting person should oppose 
Ministership and no self-respecting person should accept office. 

The Conference further adopted resolutions condemning and protesting against the 
Bengal Government’s action in arresting and starting criminal proceedings against 
Mahatma Gandhi, congratulating Mr. Bulusu Sambamurthi on his sufferings and also 
Mr. Vallabhbhai Patel and the Gujerati students, and appealing to the people to 
support boycott of foreign cloth and push on Khadi propaganda. 


The Sind Provincial Conference 

Dewan Chamanlal, President-elect of the Sind Provincial Conference, arrived 
at Karachi on the 18th MAY 1929 in the morning, and proceeded in procession 
through the city to the Khalikdina Hall where the Conference opened at four in 
the afternoon. At the outset he performed the ceremony of unfurling the national 
flag in the presence of a large crowd. In a short speech he pointed out the impor- 
tance of the National Flag, emphasising that each one of the audience was a 
“gate-keeper of India'’ and impressed upon them the necessity of guarding their flag. 
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THE SIND PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE 


3^5 


Dewan ChamanU! in hi? Presidential address referred at length to the povertv of 
the agricul'iir'.sis a^.d the inadequacy of the present measures aiming at ameliora- 
tion of their lot. Referr ng to the Sukkur Barrage Scheme, he said : 

“Most of us are indebted to mv fr;erd*i Mr Jairamdas naulatram and Mr. 


Govindanand for the 


keen t whh whi'd’. they ha\e brought the subject of the 


. as hundred thousand acres of 
cf the nation, be kept by the 
enough hungry people to feed 
as natlonahse<i property ? If 


Sukkur Barrage prom nently to the no* -e nf the public. What the position r 
Out^ of a population of 3,500,0(00 'n Smd, 2.Boo,o<oo or so live on agriculture. The 
cultivable land is about 6.5 jo.ooo acre-. OH ned h\ 2Do,oc>n landlords, fb per cent of 
these own between 5 and 15 acres. Mr. Mulrai this is hardly enough to 
keep body and soul togeiher. To put it in another way, a httle over 2,000 of 
landholders hold nearly one-third of the mta’ land, h here, is 'wo milhon agriculturists 
are helpless serfs, liOuselesr^, half-naked, ill-fed and illiterate, 

“Now, three md’ion a'rcs of nev, !ind are going to be made available as a result 
of the construction of the Sakkur Barnige. Is tld- land to be handed ov^er to 
landlords who already posses^ a suifeit of it ‘ 

“Men in Sind ]*ave been knewn n:) onn as rmm' 
land. Why shculd not thus hind, wheel, “s the nropertv 
nation for the benent of the nat on ? Are there rm 
in Sind, for whose benent this land could be worked 
the Bombay Government fight shy of keeping this land as a trust for the people. I 
make a suggestion to them. I am prepared to form a co-operative society of Sind 
agriculturists, arid, under the aegis of this society keep the pro;ierty in trust, for the 
nation, divide it into 25 acre plots for each family and pay for it out of the savings 
of individual members, spread over a number of years. This suggestion has already 
been made. ^ If Sind is to save itself from increasing destitution this is the only way, 
namely, putting into actual practice the doctrine of Socialist Co-operation. 

“I am mindful of the example from Canada in making this suggestion. In that 
great wheat-prodpeing countryq the majority of the wheat producers have formed 
co-operative selling and rmirketing organisations for their wheat, wdth the result that 
they have eliminated the middleman and ensured the fuller and best price for the 
producer. We want a wheat pool in India, and we might just as well make a 
beginning with a land pool in Sind. Your slogan should be “no more sales of land 
by auction. The land for the j^ople." Meantime, let us form a co-operative land 
pool, and open immediate negotiations with the Government. 

“It is from such a small beginning that we shall march to the achievement of the 
greater ideal. There is no short cut to that ideal Progress is slow and difhcuU. 
Sudden victories that find us unprepared are worse than defeats. Therefore, my 
friends I appeal to you to get for business, and do a little scientific thinking on 
Socialist lines, collect data, start discussion, carry^ on propaganda and educate our 
p>eoplc to think socialistically, lest, when the dav of Indian Swarai dawns, it should 
find us unprepared to shoulder the responsibilities of achieving co-operatively for 
the people, prosperity ai^ a free and civilised existence. 

“Does it need my voice to assert that the present system is wrong and injurious ? 
li is only the short-sighted Britisher and the self-seeking Indian who think that bitter- 
ness has not been created between nation and nation. The threat of a great struggle, 
in case the Indian demand is nor conceded within a given time, the great wave of 
an economic unrest sw'ceping over this continent, these things no man who has the 
interest of his people at heart or who has a temporal y responsibility to share as 
ruler can contemplate with satisfaction. 

“I feel convinced that the younger generation wants to settle down to Imsiness, 
the business of feeding, educating, cleaning and civilising this great land of ours. 
We want to do better ti^n Canada in wheat, America in steel, China in cottosn — 
and this on a national scale for the national benefit. We want to revive the artistk: 
and literary glory of our country. We want to bring the world to the door of the 
peasant’s hut We want him to feel, to know, to realise that he is living in the 20th 
century, the century of ^reat artists, poets, musicians, scientists, writers and thinkers. 
To-day what does civilisation mean to him ? It means, perhapis, a more scientific 
way of grinding him in the dust. As far as he is concerned, he is compietciy denied 
all the joy of modern existence, and all the benefis of scientific research and modern 
invention. None ps can contemplate this state of af^irs with equanimity. 
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“Let me say to Great Britain. It is easy to govern for a time by arbitrary rule. 
It is easy to fill jails with your opponents. None of these things is desirable. The 
self-interest of India and the self-interest of Great Britain demand an immediate 
truce, and a lasting peace. A nationally powerful and an economically prosperous 
India will mean happiness not only for the millions of my countrymen, but happiness 
also for the millions of those who inhabit the British Empire outside India. That to 
my mind is a self-evident economic proposition. Instead of bitterness, let us have 
friendship. Instead of unrest, let us have peace. Instead of an India dangerous to 
the health and well-being of the world, let us have an India that will be the bulwark 
of modern civilisation. We are eager to get on with this work of reconstruction. 
What will the statesmen of Great Britain say ? The India of to-day and of to-morrow 
will pause for a reply. Meanwhile, my friends, let us close our ranks. Let us place 
in the forefront our programme of economic emancipation Let us marshal our 
forces against the three generals of Death — Poverty, Hunger and Disease ; and 
when ^e day’s work is done, may we, of the younger generation, have the consolation 
of feeling that our labours have not been in vain.” 


The Kathiawad Political Conference 

The fifth session of the Kathiawad Political Conference began its sessions at 
IVIorvi on the MARCH 1929 continued on the next two days under the 
Presidentship of Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Among the distinguished visitors 
present were Mahatma Gandhi, H. H. the Maharaja Saheb of Morvi. Sir 
Prabhashanker Pattani, Mr. Darbar Gapaldas, Mr. Amritlal Thacker, the Imam 
of Bavazir and Sheth Haji Abdal Gani Beg IMahomed. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of his speech on the present situation, emphasise! 
the need for co -operation between the Princes and the people and of constructive work 
in the States. He sajd that the self-imposed restriction laid down in the Porbandar 
session last year against criticism of individual States, was not an impediment in the 
way of their progress, but on the contrary gave the people enough opportunities for 
real w^ork. 


The Presidential Address 

After numerous messages had been r^d out, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel read his 
address which dealt with the various political and economic problems of Kathiawad 
States. In the course of his speech the Sardar said : — 

**The position of the Indian States to-day is not only awkward, but almost lament- 
able. Nowhere else in the world do such anachronic institutions exist. In Kathiawar 
there are a number of States, big and small. Over them all has been kept a watch- 
sentinel by the Imperial Government, of what is known as the “paramount power”. 
Nothing is beyond his knowledge. To depend to-day on treaties and treaty-rights 
entered into by the East India Company with Indian States with a view to consolidate 
its power in this country, in accordance with requirements of the situation then 
prevailing, is just like a drowning man attempting to catch a straw. That they are 
re<|uired to brief counsels at the cost of millions of their subjects’ hard-earned money 
to interpret these obsolete treaties in itself, indicates the lamentable plight of these 
States, Have we ever heard anything like friendship existing between a lion and a 
jackal ? A host of your Princes go out on tours on the Continent every year, and 
yet have we ever heard any of them being given a grand ovation in any of these 
countries in Europe ? What was the force behind the royal receptions and magna- 
nimous ovations staged in honour of His Majesty the Amir Amanullah Khan of 
Afghanistan when he paid last year a visit to some of these countries in Europe ? 
The reason is not far to seek. 

^^ven.in this [intricate situatipn our Prince^ can do a lot if they have the will to do. 
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By miking admini5‘rat’on responsible to the people, they can transform the weaker 
States into strong ones. There is greater safety in the Princes securing the goodwill 
of the pef^ple than in seeking she niusory pro^e- lion of the Imperial power. ‘The 
days of unbridled autocracy are gone/ India is a nation as such, and it is impractic- 
able to divide her into two parts — Indian India and British India — and to haye 
administrative machineries of a differen* nature for both. Trie customs and social 
structure of the people of die •luun'rv are one. The go\'ernance of the country is 
bound to be uniform ; and it cannot afford, to be uneven. The Bri ish Indian subjects 


have grown impatient for .Swaraj and mdepen lence, and no power can retard the 
progress of a people who are fietermined to acquire their freedom. Whatever be the 
differences of opinion as to the nature of this independence or Swaraj, it is but certain 
that momentous changes in the present admini^irative system of Briiish India are 
bound to take place presently, The^e ci anges are bound, in lirectiv or directly 
tell upon the conditions in Indian Stams. In an Empire, which is based on the 
principle of limited monarchy, i: is no loyalty ;o ho?>e to emoy an urmestrained 
autocracy. Real lovaltv lies in an imitation of the Emoeror. Those States who have 
tried to read the signs of the time and introduce popular institutions within their 
territories, have lost nothing. The States have no reason ti rbstrnst their subjects. 
The Indian people by nature and inherent instinc* are trustful and liberal minded. 
The Thakor Saheb of Rajkot has just commenced a little cons*i.iilional advance and 
we hastened to vote him an address of our appreciation of his move from this very 
platform at Bhavanagar. Distrust begets fear ; whereas confidence in the people 
ensures safety of the States. “It must always be remembered that the State is for 
the people and not the people for the State. 


“The agriculturist in British India has been impoverished under the cruel land- 
rcv'cnue system of the Government. And in imitating the British Indian system 
Indian States have made it all the more aggresdve ; and consequently, the agricul- 
turist of Kathiawar is in a sorry plight to-day. Besides, there is not one fixed policy. 
Thousands of agriculturists are being reduced into mere labourers and many are 
migrating from Kathiawar in search of sufficient labour elsewhere. The agriculturist 
who once upon a time used to feed himself sufficiently with plenty of milk, butter 
etc., to-day does not get two square meals. He does not live but merely exists. The 
State that allows such a peasantry to die, knowingly or unknowingly, digs its own 
grave. The land revenue must be assessed only in consonance with their capacity 
to pay, and that too must be spent for their welfare. It is a matter of regret that 
both these essential points are overlooked to-day in most of the States. 

“The greatest sin of the British rule in India is the deliberate destruction of India’s 


only cottage industry. Our country before the advent of British rule not only 
produced sufficient clothing for her sons and daughters but used to export several 
lakhs worth of cotton products toother countries. There was not one mill in the 


country in those dap and all the cloth manufactured was hand-spun and band- 
woven. India’s destitute millions used to earn their living without anv investment. 
All these millions have lost their means of living and there is no other industry that 
would employ them. If the Indian States had so desired, they could have saved 
their subjects from this calamity. Kathiawar is a splendid field for Khaddar produc- 
tion. It has pjenty of cotton. At the end of the agricultural season, thousands 
have to leave Kathiawar in search of labour outside. Thus you have all the required 
facilities ; you can save lakhs of rupees by shutting your doors against foreign cfoth. 
Kba<kiar smst therefore find a place in the palaces and in the Government in^itu- 
tioas even in the very interests of the State itself. There is no other royal road to 
the ecoaomic amelioration of our people. 

‘'The religioos of both the great communities po^iatii^ this sacred land, the 
Hindus and Muslims, preach ^ Prohibition. It is a great sin to imitate the excise 
of a foreign Government in trading in liquor and promulgating the drink evil, 
simply with a view to augment the revenue resources of the State. It in no way 
lends prestige to our States. I know certain States in Kathiawar have set a nefoie 
example by the introduction of Prohibition Rules in their territories ; and it is up 
to ^ now to see that this contagious '‘epidemic*’ of drink is driven out from our 
limits altogether at an early date. 

“The plight the “untouchables” is more pitiable in Kathiawar than in other 
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parts of the country. They are put to numerous hardships in railway travelling. 
It i<; the function of the State to protect the weak. The strong can protect them- 
selves. The Princes, if they will, can do much to redress their grievances. 

“The primary fiinction of our Conference is to adopt means to pour life into a 
lifeless people. This task needs a number of selfless youngsters to go to the country 
and live amongst the people. To-day, there exists no bond between the people and 
your Conference. That bond must be created. To me, it appears there is no other 
means, but the spinning wheel to create these bonds. It is a leaf from the book of 
my experience. I am conscious that it would be a bitter pill to swallow for those 
who are enamoured of the machine age. Fulchanbhai and other workers who have 
been eye-witnesses to the splendid work being done amongst the Rani Paraj in 
Vedchhi near Bardoli will testify to the potential powers of the Charkha, You ask 
them what a change the Charkha has wrought amongst this once poverty-stricken 
oppressed and drink-soiled populace. A self-confident man never gives himself up 
to despair, who would not pride himself to have been born in a land that gave birth 
to the greatest living man of the age who has been preaching to an ailing humanity 
his gospel of “Truth, Non-violence and Love 

Resolutions 

Among the important Resolutions that were passed (i) Urging Princes to introduce 
responsible government based on representative institutions, (2) for declaration of 
rights of citizenship such as rights of association, free speech, free press, pure 
justice, security of person and property, (3) for immediate removal of Viramgam 
custom cordon (4) abolition of forced labour, (5) urging Princes to put State 
budgets to votes of State assemblies and to fix their civil list, (6) to remove inter-statal 
custom lines, (7) for appointment of a Joint Board for management of Kathiawad 
State Railways. 

The conference adopted the Nehru Scheme relating to Indian States and urged 
the Princes to abide by it. 

A resolution expressing sympathy with the great movement for Swaraj and 
programme of work laid down by the Congress was passed. 

Mr. IVIanilal Kothari speaking on this resolution asked all present to enlist 
themselves as members of the Congress, to boycott foreign cloth, wear khaddar and 
give their quota of earnings to the congress funds. 

His appeal for funds met with a hearty response and over three thousand rupees 
were subscribed on the spot for work for untouchables for which Mahatma Gandhi 
had asked for Rs. 5,000 in his speech. The Conference then terminated. 


The Utkal Provincial Conference 

The 3rd session of the Utkal Provincial Conference was held at Balasorc on 
the 30th MARCH 1929 under the presidency of Babu Gopabandhu Chaudhury. 
Many prominent public men from all part of Orissa attended the Conference. 
The first day s meeting terminated after the presidential address. The President 
in course of b is address gave an outline of the national programme and the duty of 
the country at this national juncture. He spoke of the dire poverty of the oriya 
I>eople and said that without amelioration of the economic distress political eman- 
cipation of the country was impossible. He next referred to the boycott of foreign 
cloth and explained how national industry had been ruined by foreign exploitation 
and fervently exhorted the people to develop khadi mentality which alone would 
ensure India’s salvation. 

^ The important resolutions passed in the conference included programme of impend- 
of 1930 under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi, enrolment of Congress 
merDoers, starting of branch Congress Organisation and vigorous boycott of foreign 
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cloth were the imfnrtant !i tlie prognimnae decided to be taken up^by the 

Congress. Another resolution moved, seconded and suppofrted by ladies asking the 
woincn-folk of Orissa to take uc? Congress work was passed with great enthusiasm. 
Two other reso’ti ions one regarding aTiilgima'inn of oriya-speaking tracts and the 
other demanding « arry ng elTect the Flood Committee Report were passed 
unanimously. 

The P re si '.lent, whhe w'ni~*ng up the pr^ccce.lings highly pra.sed the youths of 
Balasore for tlie r e ithu^-asm ani e\h’rte 1 the au iien-'e m take up the Congress 
work w'lthout delay -0 *har In<ha may be free by 1950. 

OiHER Conferences 

A Youth Conference was I’iChi at Bahasore after tlie ProMncial Conference under 
the presidency of Si, Rnknshna Bose. There was a large gathering of youths who 
displayed great energy and enthusiasm and made the Conference a complete success. 
A youth league was started and resolutions .about boy'‘<ct of tor.-ign cloth, removing 
opium evil and mtro luting other social reforms, were passed. 

On tlie same day a Woman's Conference was held in tlie Townhal! under the 
presidency of Sm Srraha Dev:. There was a largo gathering of ladies an 1 resolu- 
tions about sf>:iai reform and boycott of foreign cloth were passed. 


The Bengal Provincial Youth Conference 

The Bengal Provincial Youth Conference met at Rangpur on the MARCH 
1^29 under the Presidency of Sj Sarat Chandra Chatrerjee, the great Bengali 
novelist. The following is an exhausti^’C summary of the address delivered by him on 
the occasion : — 

“As in my literar>' works you will find problems but no solutions, so also in my 
address jmu will find problem but no answer. It is for the Youth Associations to 
furnish an answer. This is the principal feature of my address. Let one thing be 
clear at the outset. That an Youth Association is at least partly concerned with 
politics, it is no use denying. This is one of its functions. The Bengal Provincial 
Conference is going to meet here two days hence. When the objective of both these 
bodies is about the same, what is the necessity' of holding the separate Youth 
Conference ? Though the tw'o bodies have much the same exterior, when we look from 
mside the difference is very great indeed. The Congress is old like myself. The 
Youth Conference is young and pure hot blood still flows down its arteries, as it were. 
The Congress is the true resort of brainy men, lawyers and experienced politicians but 
the Youth Association is built up by intense earnestness and devotion of youth. 
The fiMiner is guided by acute worldly wisdom, the other is propelled by natural 
spontaneity of life. That is why the independence resolution which was passed 
at the Madras Congress as a result of agitation and excitement was neither true nor 
natural. Owing to this reason it did not endure. Before a _ year passed, it was 
nullified. The Calcutta Congress once again demanded dominion status instead of 
indepciKlencc, but the younger generation did not b^d this. 

Wherever f glance, I behold the red rays of yt^thful regei^ration. No^ only in 
politico but in social and economic sphere, there is a new awakening. They are now 
realssic^ that without them the well-ni^h insoluble j^mblems of the world can never 
be solved. The older generatios sometimes repwrimand them and say to the ymiths 
that they are inexperieEfeted. Why do not the youths say in reply that their revolt is 
against the so-called experience ? 

But let me not be mi^iaderstood. The Cemgress is the only national institution 
which docs not submit to in^ltand opinioii. In 1921, the Congress adopted non- 
violent non-cooperation, the sCHiI oT which was khadi and cl^ka and Swaraj was 
promised by the 31st December. Inspiration came from outside Bengal but the 
number eff men who went to jail, the quantity of khaddar and the number of charkas 
and the numbei of sacrifices made is Bengal were without a parallel in India. How 
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was this possible ? Because, in all probability except the Punjab, no other province 
can claim to a part of deep love which the Bengal youths cherish for the country. 
TLat is way the “Bandemataram’* emanated from Bengal and in Bengal was 
the great soul Deshbandhu. 

Proceeding Sj. Chatterjee condemned the attitude of Mahatmaji after the Chauri- 
Chaura incident as a result of which all hopes of India were dashed to the ground. The 
weaklings in Bengal outside the jail upset the work of Deshbandhu. Another situation 
had now been created by the Simon Commission, similar to that created by Jallian- 
wallabag. He found to his regret that the incident and programmes of 1921 were 
being repeated. The leaders from outside were sitting on Bengal and he was afraid 
that nothing could happen by the 31st December, 1929. The only hope lay in the 
youth of the country. They should take a leaf out of the anti-partition agitation when 
Bengal was entirely dependent on herself. The political leaders might claim Swaraj 
on the basis of the misdeeds of the bureaucracy during the last 150 years. But the 
youths had a different stand-point. They would prefer independence to a dependent 
heavenly kingdom. To attain freedom, the price would have to be paid. Only the 
blood of youth could furnish that price. In every country in the world the youths 
had achieved freedom. There could not be exception in the case of India. 

There was one word which was dnating in this atmoshere of India, namely, 
revolution. He wanted the youngmen to remember that in no country did the people 
seek revolution for the sake of revolution. Real revolution was in the soul of an 
individual. Political revolution wms possible only when the ground had been pre- 
pared by revolutionising the merciless society, a loveless religion, existing communal 
and caste relations, economic inequality and heartless treatment towards woman- 
hood. If any of them had a revolutiorjary bent, they would not probably like his words. 
It is no use simply blaming the Government for the Arms Act. What happened 
during hundreds of thousands of years when there was no Arms Act ? Bengal and 
India were enslaved over and over again owing to our own internal differences. 
From the time of Joychand down to Mirjafar, this had happened. Even Deshbandhu 
had to waste most of his time and energy by fighting a section of his countrymen. 
In the youth associations, there were internal disputes and several groups. 

In conclusion, Sj. Chatterjee laid stress on the boycott of British goods and 
British cloth. He said that it was no use attempting the boycott of foreign goods or 
foreign cloths. We should as soon as possible completely boycott the British clothes 
and for this purpose it would not be wrong to substitute even Japanese cloth as a 
substitute. Much energy should not be wasted over Khadi. 

He condemned the philosophy of life which advised the curtailment of human 
want. Discontent was divine and progress would be furthered only by an attempt 
to satisfy our wants. 

He referred to the last Bardoli agitation which was extolled so much by Mr, 
Nariman in his presidential speech at the Calcutta Youth Congress. He disliked one 
thing in that affair, namely, that leaders and workers should have proclaimed it as 
an economic question and not as a political question in order to bring about a 
compromise with the British Government. In conclusion Sj. Chatterjee paid a 
tridute to the Volunteers’ Corps, organised by the last Calcutta Congress. 


Resolutions 

The Youth Conference reassembled on the nexr morning, the 30 tk Marcky 
and adopted about 20 resolutions protesting against the repressive measures 
directed against the workers of the &ngal Youth Association foar 

crushing the Youth Movement; strongly resenting the arrest of labour and 

peasants’ leaders with the object of crushing the Labour and Peasants' 
movements ; demanding national independence as the goal and removal of ail 
obstacles standing on the way of the youth ; urging upliftment of the labour and 
peasant classes and the youths to organise ; educate and uplift labour and peasant 
classes ; advocating physical culture and development and encouragement of the 
by game and competitive physical feats ; protesting against arbitrary proscription 
of natio^l literature and publications for suppressing national movements ; dis^ 
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vounng admittance to the membership of the Youth Association to those supporting 
►mrnunalism in any pabi ' sphere ; advOMtiny total boycott of British goods as 


fav 

oommunalism in any pabi ' sphere ; advOMting total boycott of British goods as 
iionouring seiTrti;>ect an 1 helping national m<)veriient and boycott of foreign goods 
\^here posa'bie ; d'^ ippr^vm^ the presem Boy Stout system as creating slave men- 
lahty and advocanng the reibrnaation of the same on national lines ; urging students 
to put a stop to nereis: ng fernale ah liict' ms, ti!.->tpproving early marriage and sup* 
portin 



A resolution inovedi from the chair expressed condolence at the sudden and 
unexpected death of Lila Lijpat Ran 

The resolution^ condemn ng communal organisations as stumbling blocks to 
national solidarity, urging boyiott of British cloths '.vhole-heartedly and urging 
removal of purdali, untoucLabih.v, caste system and ail social disabiiilies were 


also pas sen. 

Further resoludons 


o 


economic basis, coniernren. 


‘Si 

th' 


an organisation of the preasaiUs an i workers on an 
ic G u ernment for arresting the leaders of the peasants 
and worke.^s an i for lau r:h on repressive legislation against the worker^ of youth 
association'^ ah over tlie country vvere also passetl. 

Tlie conference further declared independence as the goal of youth movement 
and exhorted the workers to do all they coul 1 lo remove obstacles in the way of 
attaining the said goal 

The conference further held the proscription of national literature as unlawful and 
high-handed. The Conference liien terminated. 


The Madras Youth Conference 


The preliminary session of the Madras Youth Conference was held on the 
h EBRl 'AUY 192U in the Gokhale Hail, Madras under the presidency of Mr. T. 
Frakasam. There was a g^x>d gathering of the youths of the city. 

The proceedings began with the singing of national songs after which Mr. Trivi- 
krania Rao debvered the welcome address. The following is a summary : — 

The Chairman^s Address 


\outh is essentially the perio l of highest activity and noblest aspirations. It is 
the transitional time wiien the emotions of a tender age blend harmoniously with 
the judgment of a dawning adolescence. Common aspirations enlivening their 
conduct impart a tone of fellowship and brotherhood rarely experienced in any other 
stage of life. 'Therefore ii is that the youth movement seeks to interpret and express 
the longings of the younger generation of our country men, to take an active part in 
our national struggle, to contribute that measure of support and to develop at the 
same time that spirit of understanding which will bring harmony and efficiency into 
personal, social and international relations. 


Tl^ newly awakened youth have begun to realise more than ever that for long 
ages a peculiarly unproductive, irrational turn had been given to their training and 
conduct. Free thinking, independent judgment and an unoppressed view of life had 
been denied to them because of established usage, hoary tradition, superstitious 
sentiments or a so-called elderly guidance. It is their challenge to convention and 
dogma that forms the soul and substance of their conduct and behaviour. The 
more objectively and analytically the sentiments of the new youth movement are 
translated into action, the more eifectivcly would they function in their liberating 
purpose- The spirit and vitality of youth must not only be conserved but also 
directed into fruitful cliannels of humanisik: endeavour. 

Referring to the question of students and politics, Mr. Rao ridiculed the idea 


5 ^ 
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that there should ever be an attempt to dissuade students from politics. And the 
speaker believed that “it develops on the youths to put forth the best of their talent 
and energy towards the task of reconstructing our political fabric and towards 
achieving for India a respected place in the comity of nations.’* 

Touching on the Guzerat College strike, Mr. Rao said : — “It holds out an object 
lesson both to the educational authorities and to the students in the need for methods 
of conciliatory administration on the one side and the value of self-reliance, individual 
discipline and national dignity on the other.*’ 

As regards communalism, the speaker was of the opinion that separatist forces 
and artificial barriers in any form (either from state or society) must be levelled down 
in developing a healthy and complete national life. Concluding, Mr. Rao said : — 

“Young India must to-day judge for herself her destination and destiny. Schemes 
of political advancement are kept before the country advocating different modes of 
national emancipation. To my mind, there is one and only one ideal that must ^ruide 
our aspirations and influence our conduct. We find ourselves to-day not merely as 
the inheritors of a rich and ancient culture but also as participants in an enlarged 
life of humanity seeking peace, contentment and prosperity. Isolated life of India 
as such would imperil her future and stay back her precious contribution to the 
world’s higher life. An indispensable condition to this dowering of her genius is 
freedom. So long as she lives a humiliated and emasculated career by remaining in 
subjection deprived of those inalienable rights of directing and shaping her destinies, 
that genius cannot blossom and thus cannot contribute towards the common riches 
of world culture. Her subjection is not only a national calamity but also a world 
disaster awaiting immediate redemption.” 

The Presidential Address 

Mr. T. PRAKASAM, in the course of his presidential address, said that he readily 
agreed to preside over the Conference, because he always felt that he was still a 
student, a student with very imperfect knowledge. Before he entered the Assembly 
his ignorance about the working of the Indian constitution and about the economic 
condition of India so far as it related to the people at large was great. Speaking about 
the question of students taking part in politics, Mr. Prakasam said : 

“When we are to-day face to face with a great national struggle advice is being 
given by some^ elders th^at students should eschew politics completely. If students 
should eschew it altogether, they will not be fit for any work. By entering into poli- 
tics, I do not mean that when you are in colleges, when you are trying to pass exami- 
nations, you should become act ve politicians with us and that you should get into 
the heated and excited atmosphere of the present political agitation abvays. Politics 
is nothing if you are ignorant people. It implies full knowledge of the condition of 
one's ovvn country, if not the conditions of the outside world. When I am addressing 
you on the question of politics it is my desire that no student should be ignorant of 
the political and the economic conditions of the country : Why should we find so- 
much depression all around, in the youth conferences or in other political confer- 
ences ? The problem of the day is unemployment. What is it due to ? When we 
appeal to you to be patriotic, to come and jo n the Simon Boycott demonstrations, 
why should there be any trouble ? If you had known the conditions of the country, 
if you had been taught in the schools and colleges anything of the economic condi- 
tions of your country^, anything of the political working of the constitutions of your 
country, there is no need to-day to appeal to the youths of the country. If you have 
been studying about the revenue which the Government takes from the people, from 
the students for educational purposes and how much of the revenues are being utilised 
for the legitimate purposes of education, of cultivation and developing the indus- 
tries, there would have been no difficulty on such occasions as these. If you had 
known that w’hen a sum, nearly twenty crores is collected from a particular area and 
that only about half a crore had been spent for the benefit of that area during the 
last 30 years, there would have been no trouble when such appeals are being made 
to the youth of the country and to the masses. Last year and the year before 
there was a fight between the Government of India and the elected representatives 
with regard to the exchange question, whether the ratio should be ish. 6d. or ish. 
4d, The Government has managed to get a success on that question. The loss 
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y * yt tor .,u:rr;3 traces Poht es. tltose people m'gh'' no*- teach %’ou. I 

omy vr -h there is oppomunhv for sm Icn.s m learn poiitics,^ and there is an institution 
T-^ '’Oing men shoiil i be taught all tlrat i^ required for the equipment of their 
ones. ^ h?’d ^ students should not know any- 

^ po itics !■>, lit my opnuon, very wrong. I w’onld call it a crime to keep 
sou lents m :he dark w;th regard to the coastitudon of their country. The unemploy- 
men^t quesnon comes be :ause you have been kept away from the knowledge required 

agree wrnli the scu'in'ents expressed in the presidential address given to 
<^aat er SC' con o, (ne yoiidi two days ago. H s avlvice was that students should not 
^ct into polrccs should not do anything which woul I d/solease the Government and 
me Lnivers'^vainhmutes. While gVieg rhir advice he asked those very students 
to presenya wcicnme address io the Simon Comnn'ss'Om If it was his real belief that 
Huuents Sivvjld have nothing ;o do with politics an i that thev should take his advice 
seriously, ys it right that he should call upon them to get into the worst possible 
matter ot tue^ boycott of the Simon Commission ani induce them to draft an address 
wnen tliL wnole country is against that Commission? This is a clear proof that it 
il ne-.e^sary thru they should know .an 1 enter politics, if not always at 
east on otra.'ons like this when the unwanted Commission is coming among us. 

ne resy.ent next laid great stress on the necessitv for military training among 
the youths of the country and spoke how if this was given effect to the huge military 
expenditure meumed at present could be re luced. The Madras atm^here at 
^ pie’.aiuar. It was neither bracing nor depressing. It was 

rni wap Rumours were adoat that there would be strife in the city again when 
tiie bimoa_ Commission would arrive on Monday next. He believed that there was 
nomundation forany such rumours Even supposing some misguided persons 
m.gn. cr^te disturbances, it was the duty of the vouth of the country and its respon- 
sib-e leaders to preven: such violence. They must boldly face the situation and not 
run away as cowards For his part he wis prepared to be the first to lead any 
procession and face the consequences. They need not be worried about these 
mings. It was their ousiness to serve the country and the must try their best If 
training had ^en given to the youths and if the youths had been brought 
under the discipline of the army there would be no need to issue such appeals. 

n conclusion, Mr. Prakasam appealed to them to be courageous and to decide 
tor .nemselves after mature consideration their future action. He particularly ap- 
pealed to them to take their part in the boycott demonstrations of Monday next and 
no. ,0 yield to any external indueaces to overcome them on that occasion. 

Resolutions 

The following- resolutions were then adopted 

Thib Conference places on record its profound sense of sorrow at the deaths of 
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Lala Lajpat Rai, Pandit Gopabandhu Das, ATaganlal Gandhi, K. D. Shastri 
Duggirala Gopalalcrishnayya and Raja of Panagal and conveys to the families of the 
deceased patriots its heart-felt sympathy in their bereavement/’ 

'‘The Conference expresses its hearty admiration of the heroic stand of the students 
of the Gujerat College and congratulates them on their victory in the struggle that 
they had put up to vindicate their rights/’ 

“Th is Conference calls upon every patriotic youth to help in the effective boycott 
of the Simon Commission and requests the students to make the coming Monday’s 
boycott demonstrations a complete success.” 

“This Conference expresses its profound admiration of the heroic attitude of the 
Bombay youths in the recent Bombay fracas and also expresses its sorrow for the 
demise of the noble souls who have sacrificed their lives in the defence of their 
country.” 

“This Conference expresses its willingness to identify itself with the social and 
constructive programme of the Indian National Congress for the year.” 

“This Conference of the Youths of Madras accepts complete Swaraj as the political 
goal of India and appeals to the Youth of the country to work for the liberation of the 
Motherland.” 

The Conference was then dissolved with another appeal from the President to 
the youths to strengthen the Boycott movement. 


The 'Andhra Student’s Conference 

The eight session of the Andhra Students’ Conference met on the 2f)fh 
January 1929 amidst great enthusiasm in the Minerva Cinema Hall, Masulipatam, 
with Mr. K. Chandy, Vice-Chancellor, Mysore University, in the chair. 

The Andhra Students’ Conference was first inaugurated in the historic town of 
Masulipatam and the present Conference is the eighth session thereof. It was started 
with a view to promulgate an cspirit dc ro?'ps among students in general. Ever 
since its inception the progress made has been steady though slow. Last year the 
energetic Gunturians conducted it with unqualified success. 

The Presidential Address 

The following are extracts from the address of Mr. K, Chandy, the President of 
the Conference : 

It is a matter of surprise how a sundried bureaucrat, who has already been laid 
on the shelf, and whose contact with the Muses of learning is purely temporary and 
accidental, should have been summoned, from far aw^y Mysore, to this beautiful 
city of ancient culture and traditions, for presiding at a conference of students in one 
of the most promising language areas of this continent. It is simplest and best 
to mgard it as a mere gift of the gods for which one has got to be humbly gratefuL 
This occasion should not, however, be allowed to slip by without giving a piece 
of information which will doubtless be interesting and might perhaps indicate the 
connecting link between the students of the Andhra University and me. Many 
years ago the Vice-Chancellor of the Andhra University sat at the feet of a guru 
who is now a member of the Government of Mysore and that gentleman himself, at 
a still earlier period, was taught by roe, so that students of this university have a kind 
of remote intellectual or spiritual kindship with me. Perhaps that fact is an explana- 
tion why you have been pleased to summon me to preside at this conference. 

It is only at the beginning and at the end of my official career that the student 
world has come into relationship with me. On account of the very heavy interregnum 
between these periods — during which time my work lay in quite other fields, it is 
exceedingly difficult to visualise the needs, the aspiration and the psychic content of 
students in order to be enabled to talk to them in a manner that, although lacking 
in the arts of oratory and of humour, might nevertheless be of some practical use in 
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I nivers’.ty wlvch wouhl be freer and perhaps :riier than what most of us of the 
older gentrat’on can attc^npt. Amon^ the stuflents of India and possiblv in this 
very* audiience there undoubtedly nt ^r" even be ^on'le spir'^s tha'" are ‘standing 
apart upon the forehead of the age to coT^e' ,^i’o might \^:ve the world another heart 
and other pulses'. The hinction of the olde'' ge/.eiat'on in Ind’a rn this moment 
is perhaps that of preparing the u ly. and cltaritg the ground, for enabling these 
voting men "o sound ihiil note of harmony be’wecn ’he Fmmt an 1 're We-u between 
the matenal and the spirimal, between a>':.vi v and uu'td'm that 's <0 mui'h needed, 
'f the civilisat’on of w] : :h we were p^mid '1 vesm^'liv A rot t<f orush :n ruin about 


our ears. 


A subject about wh'''h orx rrdght speak, — aiml speak foi hours — is the need for 
clear analytical thinking, so that p.idgments, wi en they are f'"‘rme:h mpgltt be the 
result of reasoning and not merely of emojers. On euremunt of reasnn being divorced 
from emotion in much of the thought of the lo h rentury, there is a certam amount 
of confusion or disharmony in Politics, Economics, Ethdes and Socio'ogy, but emotion 
divorced from reason which seems to characterise certain school and certain people 
particularly in this country, is equally dangerous and I’able to lead us far astray- 
If the need for clear thinking is urged before this audience of students, ’t is in the 


hope that, when they become leaders to-morrow% they will deliberately refuse to 
tread the dowery path of moving thie masses of their courPrymen by promulgating 
half-truths or untruths, however popular, with the help of the arts of oratory. 

It is not my intenuon to advoMte any scheme of politics before an audience 
of students, but politics gives one of the best examples of the d.ingers of unclear 
thinking. It would seem that some of the people that talk of the future constitution 
of India had not taken the trouble fully and clearly to un lerstanr] the precise meaning 
of all the terms that they use. Democracy, represen* alive government, responsible 
government party governmenh Swaraj have all, as you know, distinctive meaning 
and implications but in many utterances these terms would seem to be used as if 
they had the same connotation in the minds of the speakers. It is interesting to 
nonce ;n this connection that the late Mr, Montagu who combined in himself in a 
rare degree the qualities of emotion and of clear thinking ha<l drawn up the formula 
for India in these words : “the gradual development of free institutions in India 
with a view to ultimate self-government within the Empire.” It a distinguished 
ex-Viceroy of India who changed the warding to the form in which it was announced, 
i, e,, the progressive realisation of responsible government in India as a part of the 
British Empire. But the subsequent action of tins most distirguished nobleman 
would seem to show that be himself had not clearly visualised alj the impl'cations 
of the words that he had used. Students will presumably wish that the formula of 
Mr. Montagu had held the ground. In that case, it* wmiild probably have been 
|>erceived more clearly that free institutions are merely institutions intended to cast 
out fear, to create initiative and to allow a people freedom to develop according to 
its own genius and common will. 


An em'ment savant from Europe who had come to attend the Students’ Christian 
Federation asked me how it is that some Indian leaders are talking of Independence 
withtMt having any kind of a programme and what they mean by speaking of 
Dominion Status as a step towards Independence. It is somewhat like talking marri- 
age as a step towards divorce. 


(The speaker then explained how clear thinking w'as most essential in the 
field of civics and religion.) 

May I take up a moment more of your time in making a few practical suggestions ? 
The first suggestion is the need for organising these various student movements on 
an all-India basis with the idea of linking up the all-India student movement with 
student movements all over the world. It makes one sad to reflect that even in 
student movements the spirit of communalism is appearing. There .is . no future for 
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India, unless ihe youn^ people cast off their commiinalism and build up in their stu* 
dent^ organisation a spirit of comradeship between members of various communities, 
religious and political convictions. It is unnecessary and it will be quite futile to 
think of standardising thought and feeling. AVhat is required is a composite mosaic 
structure in which various organisations with distinct points of view might find a place 
and a voice. An all-India student organisation will be able to influence government 
in matters affecting the welfare of students, and perhaps change the scheme of 
education in the country so as to make it more useful and suited to our environment 
mstead of being, in a large measure, only a means of increasing middle class unem- 
ployment, It wdll be something to be proud of, if the Andhra student, who combine 
in themselves the elements of practical ability and emotion, wdll take the lead in 
forming such an organisation. If an all-India student movement could be linked 
with similar organisations elsewhere, it wdll also go a long way towmrds preventing 
world condicls in the future. It is perhaps not unwdse to dream also that such a 
world-wide orgairsation might supplement the League of Nations, might find 
effectual substitutes for the zest and the glamour of war ; and in any case sap the 
foundations of unhealthy nationalism and the war spirit, by members of the organi- 
sation resolving not to kill each other for any cause w’hatsoever. 

Another suggestion, by followdng wh’ch s'udents could improve their outlook 
on life is that, as in Germany and Europe, they might 'Attempt, particularly during 
holidays, to get into touch with the masses in the "counlrv, do some actual manual 
labour for earning wages so cs to relieve to that extent the burden of their^education 
and thus get to understand conditions of labour and of the people living by the 
sweat of their brow. Indian thinkers do no^ seem to have laid sufficient stress on the 
dig'nity of manual labour. In coming years labour is likely to get more and more 
powerful. It is desirable for the good of the coun'ry that it should get intellectualised 
and spiritualised. Our educated young men should therefore get into active and 
sympathetic touch with the toiling masses both in the city and in villages. If there 
is such touch, the occasional breakdown! of law and order in our presidency towns, 
for instance, will not happen. There is also the danger of class war-fare, which is 
more dangerous than caste distinctions taking hold of India and it can be avoided 
only by sympathetic co-operation with labour. It ought to be possible for some of 
the professors and students to draw up schemes for achieving this object. 

Ip India, the ideas associated with the scout movement with its ideals of efficient 
service are more useful. The catching on of the scout spirit in India and elsewhere 
is one of the few hopeful features of moderen times. 

It is gratifying that the need for physical fitness is being recog'nised more and more 
both by students and by the public. Judging from the utterances of men in authorip^ 
it seems fairly clear that in the life-time of the young people present here, India 
■will be able to undertake its own defence. Within that time, the League of Nations 
and the league of students might perhaps have effectually, and not merely on 
paper, abolished war : but force in the form of a standing army and navy and air 
force will be necessary for as long a time as one need think about. It is one thing to 
be aggressive ; and another to be strong. In strength Indian youth ought to be able 
to give a good account of themselves. It should also be possible to give greater 
impetus to territorials with men trained in the University Corps as a nucleus. 

There is one other matter about which a word has to be said. It is disappointing 
for those watching Andhradesa from outside, that the Andhras have not yet been 
able to find a solution of the question of a centre for the university. The latest idea 
is to have a unitary university with its headquarters probably at Vizagapatam and 
to give the other colleges back to the Madras University. It is rash forgone who 
has no inside knowledge of this vexed question to venture to offer an opinion ; but 
one may be permitted to recommend, if it has not already been adopted, the modern 
solution of a round table conference of representatives of the ■various conflicting 
interests. If such a conference should be held, it should have three aims in view, 
which are first, the interests of Andhra culture should have the first claim, 
second, the university centre or centres (in case a federal type is contemplated) 
should be selected solely from academic considerations and third, there should i>c 
no attempt to coerce minorities, but every attempt to persuade and convince. If an 
endeavour is made in this direction , a solution that is creditable to the practical 
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^eir IS ot tliC Aunh^i . » :n"ry rkcA' to appeir. Some of yoar /eiiiinJars and 
merdians otAvl^om "Rere .I’e irio ly, ’■.vFiL d is hope 1. make lor^e endoorntmts for the 
devt of die An. him Lk. \t:s 

JvVe have .n Ir. hi me i on! 'o .men 'O' A.,r>‘u an_4 cou.mm might be pron i. There 
man Ihij* o 'i rem-r lI Wtm cr-.ei- ha-m dtilaro-i to be t’-'e moot emmeiU man of 
th s genera: on We have Foyo-e an i Saro-'nl X i. h.. ,m I Profesaor- Raman, Bo^e 
and Ra iha KrAImao. aho 1 aoe.h' aknrition frn:n tlte who.e world. In tlie 
iomivlruni fiehi of ^nate-e.i in-h ]j. howeai^r :: r ‘hfiiejh on -hand, to suggest a few 
inarnes on the ^ame .A t;m ence as the^e are 'o the.r respeot’vc tie! A or even 
of statesmen of a genera: 'o that s past, sucit as Kami le an 1 Gokhale. Ii might be 
that we are iinible to sec the 'AO' D. o 1 atcoon: of the trees — that is, that we have 
too m my emiranr me i — o. n ni ^h: be th.it elderly people habimauy r ir:i ihe blind 
eye to ability in yomger m:n — bar i: h m *o be si 1 that nia »y Invlians. including 
eminent economists, are agree 1 tl.it ii'i the utterances of rno. tern statesmen an i 
politic, hanb, i: :s ditticuli to fm 1 *d'e n-^ e of-Mis'ery of their sublet: that one notice'] 
over and over ag^hi svhen men hke Ranide lU 1 C lokh ile sp >kee Ti.cre X, on the 
other han 1, often not'ceable, a w un: nf apprcc ad m of reahties ant a::u il cc-n-htions. 
Ii is diffi-mlt for most people to say “Here is a man that has thcuglt: out a’l aspects 
of die Indian problem and found the way/' There are set era!, as 1 have sahi already, 
wlio have powerful magnetism and the capacity to influence crowfs ; — bm it does 
not appear that they have a programme, twenty, or e\en ten years ahead. It is not 
clear whether they have vlsuiiised the kind of India that they propose ushering in. 
The great educationist Dr. Miller used to teU us in his classes — he was one of the 
first to see the need for freedom for India — that Indian students are in several w’ays 
the best students in the world but have a strange capacity of keeping in different 
compartments of their brain, mutually contradictory thoughts. That is the generation 
that'is now functioning and w'e seem still to have retained that capacity. It is 
difficult, other^’ise, to understand, for instance, people advocating full blown 
democracy with party government on the one hand and suddhi, rank communalism, 
and the subjection of women on the other. 

The youth of the present generation, however, seems to be out-growing that 
capacity an i I wish them Goi-speei. The adventure of thought is the noblest 
of all adventures. If you follow that adventure fearlessly, ‘though no great ministering 
reason rn^ght sort out for you, ‘the dark mystery of human souls,' yet ‘vast ideas 
v>. ill roll before VGu’ and vou will ‘glein therefrom your liberty.' Perhans, if vou 
are lucky, you may come across shapes. 

More strange, more beautiful, more smooth, more regal 
Than wing^ of swans, than doves, than dim seen eagle.’ 
and be able to use tliat kiiowuedge for the country’s good. 

Before s’tung do.vn, le: me thank the executive committee of the Andhra Students’ 
Conference for the great honour th 'it they have cunferre 1 on me by asking me to 
preside on this occasion. 

Resolutions 

The conference met -ig tin on the Jaiticury and passed the following resolu- 
tions ; — 

The conference resolved that pioper iin}>etus be given to the spread of female edu- 
cation by precept as well as by insistence upon the education of girls in eyery home. 

Another resolution was passed recommending the formation, in the province of 
different students’ organisations which would ultimately be affiliated to the Ail-India 
Students’ organisation. 

It was resolved tliat HiiKii be made a compulsory third language in all schools 
and colleges hereafter. 

Another resolution recommended that physical and military training be introduced 
into schools and colleges in future. The resolution was very enthusiastically received 
by the delegates and wcis passed unanimously. 

The next resolution advocated the use of khaddar. 

Mr. M. Das then moved that the Conference was to accord its wdiole -hearted 
support to Mr. Sarda’s “Child Marriage Bill” in the interests of the youth in the land. 
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It was agreed, on the suggestion o£ the President, that the principle underlying 
hlr. Sarda's Child Marriage Bill would be accepted by the House. 

“This Conference requests the Senate to create opportunities for all subjects other 
than English to be taught in Telegu (in all the High School and Intermediate classes) 
in acceptance of the principle of vernicularisation and wants that the scheme might 
take effect after the recognition of the Andhra University by all the other universities 
in the country. 

'’(i) This Conference of the students of Andhradesa congratulates the students of 
the Gujarat College on the bold stand they have taken and wishes them every 
success in their attempts to vindicate their self-respect. 

”( 2 ) This Conference of the Andhra Students calls upon all the students to boycott 
foreign goods and take to the use of home-made ones. 

'’( 3 ) It is the request of the conference that the Andhra University authorities 
be pleased to do away with the present system of examinations and introduce in 
their place what is known as the ‘tutorial system’. 

”( 4 ) This Conference views with alarm the recent communique of the Government 
as regards the future of the Andhra University and requests that a roundtable 
conference be held under the auspices of the Andhra Mahajana Sabha executive 
where different viewpoints might be fairly urged, and a settlement effected acceptable 

^“( 5 ) It is resolved that steps be taken by the Standing Committee of the con- 
ference (tD be formed), to celebrate the anniversaries and birthdays of all great 
national leaders of our land and to prepare a calender of such dates for the informa- 
tion of the members.” 


The Sind Students’ Conference 

The Eighth Session of the Sind Students’ Conference was held at Bhivia on the 
3/-d JUSE 1929, under the presidency of Mr. G. _N. Gokhale. The following is an 
exhaustive summary of the address delivered by him : — 

“You will all admit that a change includes both a present and a future and so the 
first concern of every man who aspires to reshape the world is to learn to look at 
himself as he is. We all of us have our ideals and our likings, and very often we 
mistake what we like to be, or what we profess to be, for what we really are. We 
have no objection to asking a person clad in the choicest English clothes to unfurl 
th^ National flag of pure handspun khaddar, with the symbol of a charkha on it, as 
long as he jumps into some rough overalls before doing so. This is only an instance 
of the numerous hypocrycies which pervade our whole life in India, and if you wish 
to reshape India, I would ask you to put sincerity above everything else”. 

Continuing he said that he had seen college students who here said to have given 
Mahatma Gandhi a most eloquent address in khaddar cloth, clad in the finest 
English summer suitings three days after the event, and one of your own volunteers 
who came to explain to me the wonderful spinning competition you are going to 
have, was dressed in a nice English shirt and blue blazor. I am not asking you to 
wear khaddar or even Indian mill-cloth. That is for each one of you to decide for 
himself. But if you believe in the gospel of spinning, please do not murder that 
ideal by spinning yarn in English clothes. Whatever your convictions and your 
professions — right or wrong do not matter, — you must be prepared to sincerely stand 
by them, to suffer for them if need be. 

If you want to get a thing, you must be prepared to pay the price for it. It is an 
immutable law of life that you cannot get something for nothing, and if you want 
liberty, you cannot get it by merely shouting for it. Even taking it in its narrow 
sense as political freedom, history will tell you that the British have not achieved 
that goal without centuries of struggle and without a heavy price, nor have they 
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built up an emp.-e without the loss of manyvluable liv^s. They are still groaning 
under the dubt= coittiatted to win the last great war : and if India wants similar 
freedom — and, economical — it g<>es without saying that India have to P^y 
for it. Of tbe^e let u? take economic frccooui first, because to me it appears to be 
by far the mobi impnnan F’ractical freedom no doubt makes it easier, but it is 
onlv a means to that end- By rnau.puhiting tanfL we can encourage or discourage 
foreign articles fruin corning into the countrv,but even if they do come, what rnatters ? 
Even under a foie.gn ru’tc none of us can be compelled to buy foreign things, if vre do 
not want to do so The only pr'ce demanded is the inconvenience caused. We send 
out of our couiiirv everv vear — 3 crores of rupees lor foreign liquors, 2 crores for 
cigarette^, 4 crort*:^ lor b.sisc .5 an I otner provisions, 3 ‘-tores tor betel-nut,^ 8 crores 
of rupees for -.igar, an 1 i crore for salt ; and no one can say that we shall all die in a 
da^c if we lo not c 'insaine t’.ese, and yet we educ itea people are mainly responsible 

for this drain. .... 

In the practicil ne'd .vhat stands In oui way bur the want of a spirit of give and 

take? Inda ii not ronu.-itei by sivages but by people whose ancestors were at the 

height of civTzition/ w .en Britain was yet a muddy marsh ; and if a few lakhs of the 
British can ho! ! sway over ihirtytA’o crores of Indians to-day, it is only because 
these "^20 miliio.is arc -'livided 111 »a billion camps. God did not create India for the 
sole benefit of the Hin :u or the Mussalman, and there is nothing tnat either party 
‘must’ have. In this democratic age birth m a particular family or in a particular 
religion ought to be no liandicap but mu qu.al!fication at the same time. Each man s 
special aptitudes which his heredity and environment influence to a great extent, 
cannot be ignored and all that a State can do is to give equal opportunities to all, 


not equal prizes. 

The Englishman has been our ideal during the last hundred years. When we 
look at him, we cannot help noticing that he^ puts on a neck-tie and tight pants, and 
it was certainly pardonable to conclude that his success in life was due to those talis- 
mans. In our desire to be prosperous like him we have all given his stiff-collar, his 
tail-coat and even his peg of whisky a fair chance and still we have not progressed 
ver>’ much. They are making the^ same experiment on a large scale in Turkey, and 
it is sail to be a greatest success, but in Afghanistan it evidently did not produce 
very^ good results. Some of us grown-ups have begun to feel rather uneasy about it, 
and we have a suspicion that the causes of the Englishman’s prosperity or even 
the Turk’s for that matter— may be deeper down, however convenient the English 
dress may be, and is in a cold climate, we know' how uncomfortable it is in a hot 
country like India, and yet we see all Englishmen suffer tortures to preserve their 
dress, as a mark of their nationality. It is no^ by doing what the Englishman does, 
but by doing as he does, that we shall succeed like him. Whether you will like the 
Englishman’s neck-tie or his patriotism is one of the questions that you youths have 
to decide. I know that dress does not make a man, and the clothes may be said to 
play a trivial part in a man’s life, and y'et inasmuch as they reflect his inner menta- 
lity, they are in my opinion a matter of vital importance. We are still living in an 
age, especially in Sind, where all those who do not put on English dress are “cranks, ’ 
and where a fashionable English cut is necessary even for handspun khaddar. 

Concluding his address Mr. Gokhale said : — 

Having made sure of the will and acquired the necessary wisdom, you have then 
to act. As a book says, it is not enough for a hungry man to admire the food that 
is placed before him. Even a resolution to eat does not caniy him any further. He 
has to eat the food before it can satisfy his hunger. That is the third aspect of the 
problem. At every conference and congress in India we pass so many resolutions, 
but they all lead to nothing. In the first place a great many of these resolutions 
are made without counting the cost, and no one has the energy to put the others 


into practice. 



All India Depressed Classes’ Conference 

The fourth All-India Depressed Classes* Conference and the T2th Madras Presiden- 
cy Adi-Dravida Conference was held on the %4tJi February 1929 in the Victoria public 
Hall, Madras under the presidency of Mr. B. C. Mandal of Bengal. This was the first 
time that a depressed classes* conference of an all-India character was held in the city 
and the conference was very largely attended and great enthusiasm prevailed. A num- 
ber of delegates from all parts of India was also present. The conference was organised 
by the members of the Registered All-India Adi-Dravida Mahajana Sabha. 

The proceedings commenced with prayer. ^ Rao Bahadur M. C. Raja read a 
message of good-will and blessing from His Holiness Swami Om Prakash of Sree 
Dakshinamurti Mutt, Nilgiris. Mr. R. T, Kesavalu next performed the ceremony 
of hoisting the depressed classes’ flag. 

In doing so, he first referred to the great sages that their community had produced 
and then to their present condition. He said that the heavy burden of degradation 
accumulated for ages upon them and the spell of untoucbability cast around them 
for centuries was too much for them to lift their heads or to think of their own low 
position. He thought all fair-minded persons would admit that it was monstrous 
that a class of- human beings should be perpetually kept down. Was it not a stand- 
ing disgrace to call them as depressed ? The question of depressed classes was a 
national interest. How could Indians possibly expect their country to take her 
place among the nations of the world, if they kept such a large number of their 
own countrymen to remain in ignorance and degradation for centuries. Unless 
they allowed^ them to rise up squally with others normally and intellectually, they 
could not expect them to co-operate with the other communities in their national 
efforts. The Congress, year after year, passed resolutions. But in the matter of 
untoucbability nothing was done by the Congress. Even the other parties that 1^ 
been in power since the introduction of the Montford Reforms, had not done anything 
practically except introducing a few bills such as State Aid to Industries Bill, the 
University Bill, and the Hindu Religious Endowments Bill. Even in passing the 
last Bill, they had been cautious enough to exclude the depressed classes from all 
provisions of the Bill. In the corporation meeting the other day, the Swarajist mem- 
bers heckled the President for not having invited them to the Harbour on the day 
of arrival of the Commission. Might he ask Mr. Satyamurti and others, who felt 
so much that the President had insulted them, how much the poor depressed class 
community would feel when they were not allowed to get into the temples and 
to have any social intercourse ? 

“Because you were allowed,” the speaker declared, “to handle the law of 
religion you have framed your own rules to call us as a fifth-class and to keep us 
out in all social matters and in the question of temples. Is it not a breach of trust 
on your part ? Is it not a serious criminal offence that you have committed on a 
section of your own countrymen ? If only law and order is given in my hands to-day 
I will simply deport all such authors of the caste system out of India. Let^ us therefore 
be united and establish our birthright in this country. In hoisting this flag to-day 
we are establishing our birthright. The day is not far distant when we will have the 
supreme power in our hands and will be the masters of this land.” 

Mr. Gavai’s Opening Speech 

Mr. Gavai, M. L. C. ( C. P. ), in opening the conference said that their mov- 
ement was still in infancy and what was required was a well organised movement on 
constitutional lines. He next referred to Mr. Jamnalal Bajaj’s services to me 
depressed classes and stated that Mr. Bajaj deserved their congratulations for ms 
keen interest in their welfare. Even the Government had now begun to reluctantly 
give the members of the depressed classes their proper share in the administra^n 
of the country. They must remember, however, that they had to travel a long dis- 
tance to reach their goal. Their battle had just commenced. They had to 
together. They were oppressed and it was their right to rebel against the 
repressk>n. 
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Welcome Acldre«s 

Mr, \ . SWA MI. Chairman of Reception Committee, in welcoming the 
."lelegates, e 1 to the various hisabilities of the depressed classes and sug- 

tne fo 10 v n ,4 reamd'es f)r theh ameliorat on. He said that the Hindus, the 
-dahome ian-. n i tr.e had es’ablished colleges and universities for their 

resr>er/ive_ ' res. Even thoj.^h he did not want the establishment of such 

^eetaiian insnm’ o '*''r jhe dep^e^sed classes, he desired that some arrangement 
should be ma le whi:h. wr.iie removing the evils and disadvantages of purely com- 
munal interests, would, o. a’] respecis, serve the purpose of a university for their 
community. vmw he sugge-^e I that an All-In^lia Depressed classes’ Educa- 
tional Society snoai \ be an i a jund of at least two crores of rupees be raised. 

Instead nfem.ru.-'g trem e hi.'r'on tn ihe ban !s of caste-Hindus, either officials 
nr nor-offi 'n!s >f G^verm^i 
dm All-In ha De 
conmun’yr. In ad 
t’'ee of M atze 


^esv. 




ad 


should, insmad ofbein 
the Central Government 


sc Cools and 




niaae 
an I 


Government would be well advised in subsidising 
Educational Soewty in it^ work of educating the 
n’dren of the depressed classes should be admitted 
coheres and the education of the depressed classes 
transferred subject, be a charge on the revenues of 
must remain reserv'ed. In the case of the depressed 
classes mere shnuld be no restr ctions of age for appointments in public services and 

a Government order to this effect should immediately be issued bv the Government 
of India. 

Referring to the political situation, the Chairman said that the history of the 
reforms of ipiQ during these ten years wa • a monumental testimony to the oppres- 
sive aituu le ot the In iian politicians towards the depressed classes. The party 
in the Madras Legislative Council passed laws to cripple the activities of the Labour 
departrnent and even to abolish the whole department altogether. The party came 
inm existence with all the magnificent ideals of political justice but in its dealings 
wnth the depressed classes its ideals had nothing but injustice. The administration 
of the transferred department under the Ministers had been nothing less than a 
tragedy :o the depressed classes. The subject of depressed classes should be in 
the hands of the depressed classe^s Ministers and the expenditure thereof should be 
a charge on the Central Government. A Standing Committee should be appointed 
to look mm ajf questions relating to the interests of the depressed classes and above 
aj che rnon.s,rous custom of caste should be abolished by statutory legislation. 

AiiUuing to the Simon Commission, the Chairmanj said that whatever might be 
the arguments for boycotting the Commission, it would be a bad lesson to an illiterate 
jwpulacc steeped in superstitions to follow the boycott. The depressed classes 

shouiu never fad to welcome the Commission and give them their fullest co- 
operation. 


Presidential Address 

, MAND.AL was next installed in the chair after 

which he delivered his address. The following are extracts from the address : — 
Refeiring the causes of dissension in the country and the political unrest he 
^ j differences of religions, languages, manners, custom, caste-prejudice 

and mutual distrust have prevented the building of a nation. No united opinion 
has yet b^n formed. No movement can stand without the support of the masses 

backbone of the country. In fact, poverty, illiteracy and caste- 
hatred haw played the most prominent parts in creating disunion. A number of 
uD^soi^ politicians thought that the British people would get frightened at their tall 
talks and go away Irving India, But none of them cared for constructive work. 
Another grt^p of political babblers has begun to try to secure their end in view* by 
argumentation in the legislator^ and exposing or decrying the British rule. But 
they too do not care for any practica! work m the country. There has come recently 
pother gang of chatterers who blow hot and cold at the same breath preaching for 
Dominion Status as well as for Complete Independence. 

At this discontent of the unemployed caste-Hindu who is trying to create dis- 
mrbance interfering with the peaceful administration of the country, His Most 
Gracious Majesty the King-Emperor has sent one year earlier than the time prescribed 
in the OovL of India Act of 19^9 seven members of the British Parliament to look 
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into the cause of the Indian discontent. Now the discontended Indian understands 
that if a proper investigation be made, his usurpation of all the rights to the exclu- 
sion of Mahomedans and depressed classes, is sure to be detected and justice, if at all 
done, might deprive him of something more in the services and administration of the 
countp^ in whjch he had an exclusive monopoly so long. So he pretends to boycott 
the Commission, asks the Mahomedans and depressed classes to follow him. But 
they have_ grown too clever now to^ hear him any tmore. Nobody asks him to co- 
operate with the Commission but still he is sending some of his relations to do so. 
The loud talkers of complete Independence should cease talking and begin a regular 
sanguinary battle, if they heartily want severance of the British connection. Have 
they got the power of self-protection, if the British leave them alone immediately ? 
Even in a dream the movement for complete independence cannot be supported at 
the present stage. Because neither India has got any army, nor navy, nor has she 
been able as yet to build a united nation for so serious an action as declaration of 
complete independence. Indeed, India is unfit for anything like that. Two young- 
sters of Bengal and U. P, and a third disappointed Madrasee are spreading this 
frenzied ^ gospel, whereas the grey-hairs are making a somewhat moderate demand 
for Dominion Stalus — which means that they want British connection. But how can 
there be any connection at all without co-operation ? They are against co-operation 
because they have been denied the power of self-determination in the appointment 
of the^Comrnission. Very good, how is it possible to acquire the right of self-deter- 
mination without the previous possession of self-protection ? Babies they must be 
who cannot protect themselves, and yet want to determine their own actions. Can 
there be anything more ludicrous than this ? The tune of Dominion Status and the 
voice of boycott are not in harmony with one another in the music of political jug- 
glers. Had I got the misfortune to be born of a family of man-haters, the caste- 
Hindus, J do not think I could support such a view which is very childish and so 
very ludicrous. If the free and compulsory primary education be introduced to-day, 
if the caste system be abolished to-morrow, and even if the poverty of the people be 
put to an end to the day after to-morrow by some supernatural power, the question 
of Dominion Status may arise after some considerable period of time. Otherwise 
it is sure to be an oligarchy which the so-called patriots mean at heart, though they 
cry for a popular Government. The organs of the so-called parties of the country 
preach the views of their patrons in the name of the masses. 

Friends, do not have any faith in these jugglers of politics until caste system is 
totally abolished and unless free and compulsory education is introduced. The 
Britisb^rule is a divine dispensation in India. The jugglers talk of equality and 
fraternity but their sympathies are lip-deep. They have been giving us bluffs for the 
last five thousand years. The great bluff of giving due shares to the Non-suras 
depressed classes (ancient Indians) in churning out nectar (modern Swaraj) will be 
staged again if we listen to them whose gospel is their maw. If the Simon Com- 
mission fail to recommend to the British Parliament for us separate electorate and 
proportionate representation in services, we must think that the great contagion of 
caste-prejudice, which fills the very atmosphere of India, might have infected their 
sense of justice. In Bengal, Madras and the Punjab we have got unexpectedly 
some Englishmen suffering from the plague of caste-prejudice. In Europe the son 
of a butcher can be a Mayor, the son of a shepherd can be an Emperor, the son 
of a tanner can be a Prime Minister, a sailor can be a King ; but here in India a 
ferry-man’s son, though a distinguished graduate of the Calcutta University cannot 
be even a Sub-Deputy Magistrate ; whereas non-matriculates belonging to castes 
other^than the depressed can very efficiently work on the Governor’s Cabinet. What 
does it prove ? The talk of efficiency means to silence the just demands of the 
oppressed classes. Is it not immoral to invite a man to run a race in competition, 
after having broken his legs ? The Depressed Classes have been denied the light 
of general education for the last five thousand years. How cxm they compete now ? 
Recently in Bengal one educated member of the depressed class became unable to 
maintain his franily for want of a job and put an end to his life in utter disappoint- 
ment. 

The sp-ca^d patriots of India demand political rights, but they are not ready to 
give social rights to their own countrymen. Those who are very liberal amongst 
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them try to satisfy us with the false assurance of gradual changes in social problems, 
but they do not talk of evolution when they cry for more political rights, they are out 
and out revolutionary. But we are supporters of evolution in politics and revolution 
in social reforms. The greatest blunder which the Indian National Congress has 
been committing is clearly manifested in its shyness and inaction with regard to 
the abolition of castes which are about three thousand and five hundred in number. 
Friends, you are aware that before America declared the War of Independence, she 
had declared the total abolition of slavery. But the Indian politicians want to declare 
independence before they declare the abolition of the Indian slavery called caste- 
system. 

Internationalism is the modern thought of the world. But the trend of the so- 
called patriotic feeling has preferred nationalism to internationalism. The advocates 
of Indian nationalism hold that they cannot bother their heads with international 
ideas before they have secured complete independence. Similarly the depressed 
classes cannot and should not entertain any feeling before they have fully attained 
the just and equitable share of the rights of their own community. There seems to 
be a class of British thinkers who are not thoroughly av/are of the peculiar position 
we hold and whose general supposition is that the separate electorate system would 
not raise the social status of the depressed people of India. This imaginary appre- 
hension is absolutely groundless. The wearer knows best where the shoe pinches. 
We have been enjoying joint electorate system up till now. But no improvement 
has been made as yet, whereas we find the Mahomedan 'community in a short period 
of eight years on a< count of separate representation has made a considerable progress 
in its social, political and economic status. If adequate protection be afforded for 
political rights, then, social and economic status is sure to grow rapidly, because 
political status is the highest of all in its kind. The political domination by caste- 
Hiadus has deprived the depressed classes of all they had. Communalism may be a 
advice in Europe where equality prevails, but it is the real justice in a caste-ridden 
country like India. Arsenic may be a poison to a man of normal health, but it is 
prescribed by learned doctors for their patients. If a further instalment of reforms 
be given without proper safeguards, the white bureaucracy will be replaced by a 
brown oligarchy which is apprehended by us as a license granted for unlimited 
oppression by ^the castes of the non-castes. Unless we get separate adequate 
representation in the legislatures and in the actual administration of the country, our 
interest will remain ever in danger. We regard the appointment of Sir John Simon, 
the^^eatest lawyer of the British Empire, and his worthy colleagues of great 
political thought on the Indian Statutory Commission as a great event. The joint 
electorate system will make the Government weak and ludicrous in legislatures ; the 
reservation of seats will not adequately safeguard the interests of the depressed 
classes ; undesirable elements are apprehended to be returned through the undue 
influence of caste- Hindus in the joint electorates and render the reservation absolutely 
useless with a view to defeat the Government in every thing. My friends, do not 
depend upon any body, try to raise yourselves, have faith in God and in your own 
selves. The very desire to rise, in the minds of sixty million people, will shake the 

throne of God and we must succeed in spite of the strongest opposition from all 
quarters. v 


There is a large number of industrial workers amongst us. Many of you belong 
^te^jute, coal, railway and agricultural industries. I wish to tell you one thing, 
Don t believe any body and everybody. There are many communists who pose 
themselves as great friends of labour. Beware of these friends. They want to 
spr^d communism in the name of “Trade Union Movement^' by fomenting strikes 
with the help of Moscow money. But you are all aware of the Indian proverb that 

borrowed pilk, unless it gets to suck its own 
mother s breast . Why have almost all the Indian strikes failed ? Because Russia 
cannot a^rd to send an unlimited and untold treasure for making propaganda in 

strike leaders in recent strikes in India advise the stnkers to 
beg from door to door , Why were the strikers ultimately compelled to agree to the 
most dishonourable terms dictated by the capitalists ? Because their so-called leaders 

of educatio n vvhich is required for the healthy growth 
of Trade Unionism in India. Without giving proper training to the workers, without 
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making their organisation strong and without raising sufficient funds from the 
indigenous sources, they generally deliver fiery emotional speeches and taking 
advantage of their ignorance mislead them to Strike. But I wish you to join the 
Constitutional Labour Movement which is the only way to get what you actually 
want, I mean better wages fixity of minimum wages, sick benefifs, death benefits, 
cheap credits, better housing, better clothing, free primary education and adequate 
representation in self-governing institutions. You cannot expect anything of the 
kind except revolution from this class of so-called friends. As a matter of fact the 
industrial workers of the depressed classes labour under social ^difficulties besides 
the exploitations by employers, money-lenders, landlords, politicians and communists. 
Unless you organise yourselves by starting Labour Unions at different centres of 
the districts you come from, there is no hope of your uplift. 

Resolutions 

The Conference reassembled in the evening and passed the following resolu- 
tions : — 

“This Conference humbly pays its homage of loyalty to the British Throne and 
prays to God that His Majesty the King-Emperor and the Royal Family may rule 
long over us, so that through them the British Ideals of justice, freedom, and pro- 
gress may be established in our beloved motherland, India, 

“In view of the fact that the depressed classes constitute the majority of the 
labouring population of India, this conference requests the Government of India to 
appoint a member of the depressed classes to represent Indian Labour at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. 

“The Conference requests His Majesty’s Government to appoint a member of the 
depressed classes to the Whitley Commission to represent Indian Labour in that 
Commission. 

“The Conference requests the Government of India to take immediate steps to 
establish special separate departments in all the provinces to work for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of the depressed classes. 

“In view of the most backward condition of the depressed classes, who consti- 
tute not less than 50 millions of the population of the country, this Conference urges 
on the Government of India the necessity of enquiry in.o their conditions and there- 
fore requests the Government to constitute a committee of enquiry at an early date. 

“The Conference resolves that an All-India Depre-.sed Classes’ Educational Asso- 
ciation be formed in order to take steps to concert measures for giving facilities 
to the children of the depressed classes for higher education and call upon the 
All-India Depressed Classes’ Association to lake early steps to form such an associa- 
tion. 

“The Conference urges the British Parliament that in the future constitution of 
India, Depressed Classes should be given separate representation in all the legislatures 
of the country, in the local self-government bodies and in the public service in 
proportion to their numerical strength. 

“The Conference is of opinion that certain statutory safeguards should be embodi- 
ed in the future constitution of India so that a member of the depressed classes 
will find a place in the Governor’s and the Viceroy’s cabinets. 

This Conference expresses its confidence in Rao Bhahadur M, C. Raja, the 
President and Mr. G. A. Gavai, General Secretary of the All-India Depressed 
Classes Association. With a few remarks from the chair the Conference was dissolved. 


The Madras Depressed Classes^ Federation 

The second provincial session of the Federation of the Depressed Classes was 
convened on the iSth February 1929 at the Pachaiyappa’s Hall, Madras under the 
presidency of Mr, N. Sivaraj M. L. C. A large body of the members of the Adi- 
Dravida community and others attended the function. 
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After prayers, Swami Sahajananda requested Dr. P. Subbaroyan to open the 

Federation. . , ^ 

Dr. P. SUBBAROYAN who was then garlanded in declaring the Conference open 

first expressed their thanks to the Almighty for the recovery of their beloved Kingj 
Emperor. Proceeding he said he had been interested in the welfare of the Depressed 
Classes since he came to know the late Mr. K. Ranga Rao, his own father-in-law, 
who was probably the first to work for the uplift of the Depressed Classes. He then 
paid a tribute to the late Lalaji, Raja of Panagal and Mr. S. R. Das who had been 
champions of the cause of the Depressed Classes. 

Continuing, he said that he was glad they had learnt that everything depended 
on themselves. Self-help alone could enable them to achieve their betterment. The 
Government was doing its bit by the Labour Department but the main effort must 
be their own. Secondly, they should not stand in the way of political progress m 
this country, for if political progress came, their progress would also come in its 
\vake. Under any system of democrauic Government it would be impossible for any 
State to keep one-sixth of the population of the land in a condition which could only 
be described as shameful. If once self-rule became an accomplished fact he was 
sure people in power would vie with each other to get their help. He knew they 
did suffer many drawbacks, and had been kept down for centuries. For that, he 
wms sure, everymne of the high caste Hindus would in his own home be ashamed 
of the treatment meted out to them all these ages. That really was not the basis 
of Hindu religion but the shackles of priesthood that had come in after-times had 
really made their condition lowly. He was glad that members of the Depressed 
Classes from all over the province had met there that evening and this really showed 
their being alive to their problems. He only hoped they would not fight among 
themselv es, for he knew from experience that diversities did exist in their own midst. 
He was sure if one-sixth of the population raised their united voice, no other 
community could possibly keep them back. He had great pleasure in declaring the 
conference open. 

The Presidentiial Address 

Mr. N. SIVARAJ was unanimously elected as President and formally installed. In 
the course of his presidential address Mr. Sivaraj spoke to the audience about their 
immediate concern — the Simon Commission and their attitude towards it and of 
their amelioration in general. 

After thanking them for the honour done him in elecdng him president, and 
paying a tribute to departed leaders like Lala Lajpat Rai, Raja of Panagal, Mr. S. 
R. Das and Swami Narayana Guru, Mr. Sivaraj proceeded to state their political 
outlook. ‘‘Allow me at once to deal with the burning topic of the day. The Indian 
Statutory Commission is due to land at the Madras Harbour the day after to-morrow. 

I need not remind you of our attitude towards the Commission. I have only to recall 
to your minds the reception that we gave them last time. Our clear duty therefore 
now is to give them a glorious reception and welcome them to our Presidency ; 
more so because the problem of the depressed classes of India is to be studied and 
discussed by the Commission in our midst and from the point of view of this 
Presidency. We should, by the way, congratulate Sir John Simon and his colleagues 
on their wise decision about tackling the problem in Madras ; because nowhere are 
the members of our community the victims of such untold sufferings and inhuman 
treatment at the hands of our fellow countrymen as here. In this action of ours we 
are but doing what our instinct of self-preservation dictates. I am glad that the 
members of our community all over India have by co-operating with the Commission, 
put their case before them and have been able to convince them of the necessity 
and the importance of safeguarding our interests in any future constitution of India. 
In fact our people have realized that they would be committing political suicide if 
they followed the advice of the so-called nationalists to boycott the Commission. 
It was the opinion of one of the greatest and most sincere patriots of India, the late 
Lalaji, that whoever may or may not, the depressed classes must co-operate with 
the Simon Commission, if only to save themselves from total annihilation in the 
future. Who does not co-operated every party does, in some form or other. The 
report even of the All-Parties’ Conference is not so much an answer to the challenge 
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of Lord Birkenhead as a glorious memorandum prepared, though indirectly, for the 
beneht of the Commission by some of the statesmen of India. Probably the report 
has already largely influenced Sir John Simon and his colleagues to focus their 
attention upon the question of Dominion Status and full responsible Government. 

What is to be our attitude towards the question of Dominion Status and Respon- 
sible Government, and what is our duty to the land of our birth ? These are the 
questions to which we must address ourselves. Personally I feel that our attitude 
should be one of helping the Commission and the politicians of India to arrive at a 
satisfactory settlement of the various conflicting interests in the country, without 
throwing any obstacles in its way. I do not think any Indian of whatever status can 
afford to stand aloof and oppose the grant of further reforms, if thereby the interests 
of India and her masses will be better served. I should be sorry if any member of 
our community should feel or say so. But it is doubtful if the so-called interests of 
India do not in practice mean the interests of the few wealthy, high caste educated 
Indians. Will the extension of reforms mean the liberation of those already free and 
the further enslavement of those that are treated as serfs ? If so, we should oppose 
the introduction of any new element in the constitution. I therefore, consider that the 
extension of the degree of responsible government should be the extent the depressed 
classes of the country are able to share that responsibility by the improvement of 
their educational and economic standards. The Government should bestir themselves 
in this direction if they are bent upon introducing responsible self-government. 

The most difficult task that Sir John Simon has before him is to see that political 
power vests equally in all the communities. In his anxiety and haste to introduce 
into India a system of Government akin to his own, the Britisher may quite uncons- 
ciously subject our vast millions to endless slavery, unless of course, necessary safe- 
guards are provided in the constitution. He must be warned of the danger and 
consequences of transplanting wholesale, in the name of reforms, what was evolved in 
an island with a homegenous population and uniform culture on to a continent, divi- 
ded as India is_, into so many races, religions and languages and overladen with hoary 
customs, and silly superstitions. It may be asked how far the rule of law, the under- 
lying principle of the British constitution, has taken root in this soil, whether during 
the 1 50 years of British administration it has displaced even partially what I may 
call the rule of custom, which was the basis of all Indian administrations. Unless we 
are able to answer the question in the affirmative, we cannot say that India is fit for 
free and responsible Government. I venture to state that custom in our country is 
very often strong enough to defeat rights vested by law. Our people willingly submit 
or are forced to submit to custom to the detriment or loss of their legal rights. In 
view of these, it is necessary for us to demand statutory safeguards to ensure equal 
opportunities to us and protection of our political and legal right in any system of 
Government that may be ultimately devised for India as a result of the Parliamen- 
tary enquiry. In revising the constitution 1 hope the Parliament will bear in mind 
that whereas in England, the institution of Government form part of the daily life of 
the English citizen, here in India Government has been and still is something extra- 
neous to the ordinary Indian, and is prehaps itself a separate community amongst the 
many communities, only with organised fmce behind it. The Parliament must also 
remember that our community has renderd useful service in the great war, and 
deserves special consideration therefore in its hour of trial. 

Holding as we do these views, it is difficult for us logically to advocate a complete 
transfer of power to our 0 vn fellow-countrymen, which course, as things stand at 
present, means political extinction for us in the future. I am anxious however that 
we should not, on this account, be misunderstood by our caste Hindu brethren. I 
wish to make it quite clear to them that nothing is farther from our minds than to 
checkmate the political progress of India, by bringing the distressing state of our 
condition to the forefront. If responsible government, for instance, in the provinces 
must be given, what we ask for is that we may be given special protection and a 
definite share in it till such time as we need it. If for any reason the constitution 
should disregard our claim, which I hope the authors will see does not happen, the 
Parliament will be sacrificing truth for fiction, and justice for a formality, and will be 
handing over numbers of helpless people to the tender mercies of the higher classes 
in whose hands a new and additional instrument of oppression, viz, political power. 
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will have been placed. What are to be the safeguards. I need not reiterate what has 
been said by others on this matter, but will merely state that amongst others, repre- 
sentation in the legislatures and local bodies, representation in the services, compul- 
sory free education up to high school standard, and agricultural colonies ought to be 
the subject matter of safeguards. 

The address then drew attention to the condition of the depressed classes econo- 
mically, socially and educationally and referred to their several disabilities ip these 
and several kindred matters. The remedy for these, said the President, lay in their 
own hands. They should not expect a Britisher or Government or any extraneous 
body to come to their help. They must fight their own battle and free themselves 
from the boniage. The first s!;ep was organisation, which only would give them 
strength and self-help. In this connection, he was glad that initial steps had been 
taken by the formation of a provincial federation, and it was necessary for them to 
have a strong and representative All-India Federation of Depressed Classes. The 
next step was the education of their boys and girls. Their economic position must 
be bettered. “Their is no use of our remaining mere agricultural labourers all the 
time’% he said. “We must became increasingly cultivators of our own farms, prefer- 
ably in agricultural colonies and settlements. In addition, we must take to trade, and 
try as much as possible to eke out our earning by being retail and wholesale traders. 
We must give up the idea that these vocations are the monopoly of particular 
classes- There is no use of depending upon Government for our employment 
always. No doubt there is one department, the Military Department, in which the 
Government can lend us a helping hand and thereby raise our social status. 1 feel 
that, through the agency of co-operation, properly and sincerely worked, many of 
our economic problems will be solved.'’ 

Our Social Disabilities. 

There is the course of untouchability. We must be grateful to those who are 
working to remove it In spite of their honest efforts, we still find that the problem 
is not nearing solution. It is probably because the evil is deep-rooted and must 
take time before it can be completely eradicated. I have a feeling however that 
people persist in keeping this custom and similar ones, not because they sincerely 
feel it is their religious duty because it confers upou them an economic advantage. 
With education an j better facilities for water-supply, sanitation, housing, etc., the 
demon must disappear. There are other social disabilities too well known to need 
mention here, and they must be tackled too. 

The only cure for all these ills is social legislation. I doubt if social legislation 
will make headway hereafter. I rather think there may be reaction when once our 
countrymen are politically free They may not have time to think of these things. 
But it is difficult to forecast, the future is uncertain. The danger, however, of 
keeping a vast number of pople in social degradation and consequently discontented, 
is one which those in power ought to take note of and do the needfiil ; otherwise, 
the resulting discontent will be exploited by interested persons to the detriment 
of the peace and prosperity of India. There is no more urgent need for India than 
to place her new political structure on sure and secure economic foundations, 
which must depend largely upon the contentment of the working classes, depressed 
and otherwise. The very hopelessness of their task will, I am afraid, give them 
hope ; they will have their way sometime or other, when they still find no change. 

Questions such as adult franchise, separate electorates and reservation of seats 
are very important, and you must consider them calmly. There is no use our 
following the phantom and ultimately burning our fingers. I am by being a member 
of the Madras Parliamentary Committee, bound to reserve my opinion on these 
questions. But I shall be very glad if you can discuss these questions with care 
and deliberation, and give me your considered opinion. Do not talk about these 
things because it is fashion in politics to do so. There is again the question of the 
organisation of the Labour Department. The work of the department has consider- 
derably increased, on account of more districts coming under the scheme and it is 
bound to increase if the Labour Commissioner is a sympathetic and sincere friend 
of the depressed classes. The staff and the number of officers therefore must be 
increased to cope with the work. Another question is whether the Depressed 
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Classes' affairs should be a central subject, under the Government of India. It 
bristles with difficulties. But you must consider carefully. 

I must close. If I have been brief and not touched on all the points which you would 
wish me to, it is because others have done it before and mine will only be a needless 
repetition. In fact every member of the depressed classes has the same thing to 
say over and over again. The community has all the time to think of its endless 
sufferings and has no time left to indulge in subtle political discussions, though its 
leaders, divided by jealousies can afford to waste time without doing the service 
that is required of them to improve the condition of the community. I think the time 
has come when you should take interest in your affairs, and make your leaders feel 
that they have a community to think of and to be put before themselves." 

Representation on Public Bodies. 

At the request of the Chairman, Sir A. P. Patro and Mr. A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
next addressed the gathering. Sir Patro said that the one problem they had now to 
consider was how best all the sections and the divisions of the depressed communities 
would be represented on public bodies. It was important that they should organise 
themselves in the city of Madras and also in the mofussil districts and taluks, and form 
a central association in each district fully representative of themselves so that from 
these districts they might be able to send their own representatives to local bodies and 
the Legislative Council. He knew they were all dissatisfied with the present system 
of nomination and that the nominations did not secure real representation in the 
interests of the depressed classes. But what was the alternative ? That was what 
they should consider. They should consider if adult suffrage or reservation of seats 
or a special electorate would help them best. They might also consider an alternative 
which he himself and some other friends had informally put forward, viz. , introduce 
election at some stage or another, and have an electoral college from which nomi- 
nations should be made. It was a preliminary step taken with a view to give them 
political education directly because nomination as such would not give them respon- 
sibility of such education. Let them consider these questi.^ns, and if they passed a 
definite resolution on these difficult questions, it would help them in presenting their 
case before the Simon Commission. But let them avoid factions in their own camp. 
They should remember that there were persons in every other community working 
for their uplift and therefore, they should not indulge in invectives against those 
other communities but always press for their own rights in the best terms possible. 

Resolutions 

The secretary of the conference then read messages and telegrams from several 
persons wishing the conference a successful session. Resolutions were then taken 
up. Two resolutions were put from the chair and carried unanimouslv, one re-affirming 
loyalty to the British Government and praying for the speedy recovery of His 
Majesty the King-Emperor and the other expressing their profound sense of loss 
at the deaths of Lala Lajpat Rai, Swami Iswarananda, Mr. S. R. Das, the Raja of 
Panagal and Swami Narayana Guru, and offering their sincere condolences to the 
bereaved family. 

The next resolution offered welcome to the Royal Commission and ran as 
follows : — 

"The Conference extends a most hearty welcome to Sir John Simon and his 
colleagues to this historic city of Madras. 

The following two resolutions were next passed after which the Conference termi- 
nated : — 

“This Conference is in full agreement with the Memorandum submitted to the 
Indian Statutory Commission by the Committee appointed at the Depressed Classes* 
Conference held in January, 1928, and also with the supplementary one submitted in 
October, 1928, by Rao Saheb R. Srinivasan, M. I-C., President of the Provin- 
cial Depressed Classes' Federation, and commends the same to its acceptance." 



The Women’s Educational Conference 

Before a large and distinguished gathering of delegates and visitors, Lady 
Stephenson opened the All-India Women’s Conference on Educational Reform, 
at Patna on the Srd JANUARY 1929. Among the prominent delegates, who num- 
bered about 200 , and visitors, were Mrs. Tambe, Mrs. Sarala Devi Chaudhurani, 
Mrs. Faridunji, Miss Lazarus, Miss Khem Chand, Mrs. Shukla, l^dy Shitole, Sir 
Mahomed Fakhruddin, Minister of Education, Sir Ganesh Dutta Singh, Minister of 
Local Self-Government, and the Raja Bahadur of Amawan. 

Mrs. Mazhar-ul-Haq, Chairman of the Reception Committee, welcoming the dele- 
gates, said that the question of women’s education was the root question upon which 
the advancement and welfare of the Indian nation depended. A nation was bred 
and brought up in its mother’s laps. People who did not respect their women, 
if not destroyed to-day, would be destroyed to-morrow. The cause of the downfall 
of India was the ignorance of her wo uen. Given the same education as men, 
women could rightly claim equality with men. 

She pointed out the evils of purdah and exhorted all her sisters to discard the 
veil and bring themselves into line with the women of advanced countries. 

Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya, Organising Secretary of the Conference, in 
her annual report, outlined the work achieved during the year and expressed a 
hope that their movement would soon revolutionize the life of the society. 

Presidential Address 

Then amidst cheers, Her Highness the Dowager Rani Lalita Kumari Saheba of 
Mandi rose to deliver the following presidential address : — 

“My first duty is to convey my cordial thanks to the organisers of this Conference 
for the honour they have done me in inviting me to preside over the deliberations 
of this session. Conscious of my numerous limitations, it is with considerable 
hebitation that I enter upon the serious responsibilities of this office, adorned in the 
past by such distinguished leaders of India’s womanhood as Her Highness the 
Maharani Gaekwar of Baroda and Her Highness the Begum Saheba of Bhopal. ^ I 
cannot hope to equal them in their great abilities and splendid record of service 
for the cause of India’s women ; I can only claim that my enthusiasm for the 
advancement of our sisters is perhaps not less keen and it is the desire to have 
some humble share in this great work that has given me the courage to appear 
before this large assembly to-day. 

“Meeting in the city of Patna, it is impossible not to feel inspired by the memories 
of ancient Pataliputra associated with the great traditions of Ashoka and Chandra- 
gupta wffio reigned at this capita] and under whose benign sway, India saw some of 
the most glorious days of her history. India’s daughters were not “cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confin’d in those Spacious days of the past, but they marched onward haiid in hand 
with men, in the spirit of true comradeship and were known to have distinguished 
themselves in many spheres of national actiyity. They were not immured in the 
xenana ; they were" not burdened with the cares of family life even when they had 
not passed childhood ; there were no limits set to their intellectual ambitions and 
enjoyed a measure of social freedom which is in refreshing contrast to the fates of 
their descendants to-day. Meeting at such a sacred site, it would be eminently 
fitting for us to make a solemn determination to endeavour to revive those condi- 
tions and even work up to a greater future by organising our efforts recorded in 
annual conferences of this kind. 

“It is a feeling of intense depression that comes over any one who has occasion 
to examine the present extent of the illiteracy of women in India, the wiping off of 
which is one of the important aims of our organisation. Nothing can be a matter 
of sadder reflection to us than the fact that, according to the latest official statistics 
only about twenty-one out of every thousand women in India are literate, while in 
the advanced civilised countries of to-day, not only in Western lands, but also in 
Japan, practically every woman is literate. The figures receive even more poignant 
interest when we realise that the test of literacy applied by the census is of very 
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rudimentary kind— indeed, being mere capacity to write a letter and read one written 
by others. The needs of intelligent life m any sphere of national activity^ cannot, 
of course, be met by satisfying this elementary test of education, though it seerns 
too early to complain about standards when the bulk of women are immersed in 
ignorance and darkness unable even to spell the alphabet. ^ 

“If the actual achievement regarding literacy is so depressing even the figures 
relating to the efforts for its further spread are not more encouraging. According 
to the report on Indian Education for 1925-26, issued by the Government of India, 
the percentage of girls under instruction to the total population of women in the 
country is only 1.3. Fifteen per cent of the total population is usually considered 
to belong to the school-going age, which means that out of every fifteen girls who 
ought to be at school in India, only about one has been brought within the four walls 
of an elementary school of some kind or other. The percentage of gir s at sc ^oti 
has increased very slowly indeed. It was 0.9 m igi6 and after ten years it as 
increased only to I. ^ ! No elaborate mathematical calculation is necessary to find 
out how many decades it will take at this rate of progress, of .4. per cent, in ten years 
to cover the entire school-going population and bring it within the benefiis of 


“The immensity of the problem before us will be realised even more vividly, when 

we find that the completion of the programme for bringing the entire population 

of school-going age within our schools does not solve the problem of the illiteracy 
of India’s women. Another generation will have to pass after all these decades, 
before every woman in India can read and write, an achievement which must not 
be considered Utopian at all, in view of what has actually been accomplished m 
many of the advanced countries of to-day. Here is work enough for us, to occupy 
all our attention and energies for the future, as far as _ our imagination cou s re c , 
and let us resolve to-day to apply ourselves to this mighty task, m a spin o 

deepest devodon w^hich we can command. , ^ 

“It is time that something drastic was done^ to remedy this state of afiairs and 
our reports regarding the education of girls come out with figures 01 striking 
progress and not with mere explanations for the absence of^ adequate achievement. 
The recent report of the Royal Commission on Agriculture m India lays its tinger 
on this great weakness of our national life and pleads powerfully for its eradication, 
before any progress can be achieved. The members recommend compulsion in 
elementary education as the only remedy, but what is even of greater interest 0 us, 
they urge special attention to the education of women because, as they o serve 
rightly : ‘The value to the community of the education of its women 1ms particu- 
larly in its effect upon the spread of lasting literacy among the young. ey ma- 
the interesting suggestion that steps should be taken fully to record^ the educa lona 
history and subsequent development of children of typical cultivating families in 
which the mother is literate, while like particulars of illiterate homes in the same 
neighbourhood and conditions of life should be tabulated for the purpose o fona 
parison with their more fortunate neighbours. The result of such an enquiry is 
likely to prove very useful, according to the members of the Commission, lor e 
purposes of propaganda, because it will show a markedly strong tendency on the 
part of the literate parent both to send the children to the school and to keep t em 
there till literacy, which the mother has come to value, has been fairly^ achieved, 
is therefore recommended that a definite effort should be made to impart liter^y 
to a certain number of young mothers selected where conditions are most suitabe 
and where similar experiments have not been tried before. It is hoped that ^hen 
action is taken on this monumental report by the Government of India and the 
provincial Governments, this important aspect of its recommendations will not 

forgotten. ... j 1, ^ 

“The inertia of conservatism and prejudice, reinforced by the pur^h systern 
and the custom of early marriage, the lack of qualified teachers, the dimcuity o 
making arrangements which will be considered satisfactory by the parents for the 
die transit of girls to and from schools, accommodation for wornen teachers m the 
smaller villages, — such is the comprehensive list of the formidable obstacles in 
the way of the process of women’s education in the country, according to the 
moBbers of the Commission. They however continue to observe : ‘There are 
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indications that a change in the general attitude towards female education has 
set in. A valuable stimulus is coming from women themselves. Though it will 
probably be long before this is powerful enough to make itself felt throughout 
the country as a whole, it is impossible to read the proceedings of 
the Alhlndia Women’s Conferences on education reform without 
realising the greatness of the possibilities in this direction. Let us 
justify the hopes which have been raised in the minds of the publ c by this new 
organisation and live up to the high expectations entertained of us. 

“Valuable suggestions have been made from time to time, at our Conferences 
for the improvement of the kind of education imparted to our girls. It may at first 
sight seem somewhat unnecessary to trouble ourselves with details regarding educa- 
tional reform, when even the rudiments of literacy have not been achieved. But it 
is obviously necessary that educational progress should be on sound lines from the 
very beginning, even as right foundations are necessary for every good and stable 
structure. It is doubtful, for instance, if there has been as yet any adequate realisa- 
tion in this country of the right pedagogic principles underlying the education of 
children, particularly of girls whose delicate susceptibilities require even more careful 
attention than those of boys. 

“These principles are beautifully summed up in a passage in the Crime of Sylvesfre 
Bonnard by the famous European novelist, Anatole France : ‘It is only by amusing 
oneself that one can learn, he writes. ‘The whole art of teaching is only the art of 
awakening the natural curiosity of young minds for the purpose of satisfying it 
afterwards ; and curiosity itself can be vivid and wholesome only in proportion 
as the mind is contented and happy Those acquirements crammed by force into 
the minds of children simply clog and stifle intelligence. In order that knowledge 
be properly digested, it must have been swallowed with a good appetite. I know 
Jeanne I If that child were entrusted to my cire, I should make of her — not a 
learned woman, for I would look to her future happiness only — but a child full of 
bright intelligence and full of life, in whom everything beautiful in art or nature 
would awaken some gentle responsive thrill. I would teach her to live in sympathy 
with all that is beautiful — comely landscapes, the ideal scenes of poetry and history, 
the emotional charm of noble music, I would make lovable to her everything, I 
would wish her to love. Even her needlework I would make pleasureable to her, 
by a proper choice of the fabrics, the style of embroideries, the designs of lace. I 
would give her a beautiful dog, and a pony to teach her how to manage animals ; 

I would give her birds to take care of, so that she could learn the value of even a drop 
of water and a cn’mb of biead. And in order that she should have a still higher 
pleasure, I would train her to find delight in exercising charity. And inasmuch as 
none of us may escape pain, I should teach her that Christian wisdom which elevates 
us above all suffering, and gives a beauty even to grief itself. That is my idea 
of the right way to educate a young girl.’ These words of wisdom, one may observe 
in passing are only an echo of wEat was preached by Rousseau and iu more recent 
years by Ruskin. Without entering into any detailed criticism of our present 
educational system, let me content myself with the question : ‘to what extent, are 
these ideals satisfied in the girls’ schools of India to-day V 

“It must be a matter of satisfaction to all of us that something has teen made 
within the last two or three years, by a few of the univesities and other educational 
authorities in India in diversifying their syllabuses and courses, so as to make provi- 
sion for what may be considered to be the special needs of women who usually look 
forward to the privilege of marriage and motherhood and -to the duties of beautify- 
ing homes over which they will have the honour of presiding. The recent introduc- 
tion of domestic science, painting and music into educational courses among the 
optional subjects which girls may take up at college is a step in the right direction. 

“But let us not be unmindful of the fact that much diversification is not possible 
and even desirable in the higher stages of instruction. The highest culture and 
enlightenment should be the birth-right of women -as well as of men and let us not 
be satisfied with the mid-Victorian ideal enunciated by Tennyson in his In Memoriam. 

‘She knows but matters of the house, 

‘And he, he knows a thousand things’ 

“Women benefit by the highest education as much as men and it is a narrow 
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view indeed, whicli seeks to fit womAn only for tlie needs of motherliood and 
domestic life, thoug'h. it is not nrgued on parallel lines th.at man s education 
should be ordered so as to mak? him primarily a good father and a good 
husband. The Rt. hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, speaking some time back, refuted 
this narrow conception of women^s education, when he said that he viewed with 
increasing satisfaction the desire of young women to obtain university dis- 
tinction to learn science or mathematics, or to stand the same test as their 
brothers and cousins of the other sex stood, or wanted to stand. He for one 
had no sort of misgiving as to the direction in which women^s education was 
moving in India and he viewed it with complete confidence. He warned his 

hearers not to think that it would be enough to give their young women a little 
of education, little of music. On the other hand, man and woman, he said, had 
to advance together, not only in the direction of family life but in all directions 
in which human endeavour has to be made for the further progress of our race. 

“As has been recognised on all hands the question of the educational pro- 
gress of the women of India is bound up intimately with the improvement of 
our social conditions. The best of our educational progranames must come to 
naught and all of our resolutions at conferences must be futile, if women 

canLt come out of the purdah and have the benefits ^ of even God’s 

light and air; if little girls continue to be hustled into marnage even before 

they have reached their teens and laid the foundations of the mo^ rudirnen- 
tary education and women are to be handicapped a,s at present by disabili- 
ties of various kinds preventing them from reaching the full heights of know 
ledge and experience of which they are capable. It must, therefore, be the 
endeavour of these conferences to remove this social obstacles also at least in 

so far as they stand in the way of the spread of education. ^ ^ , 

“It is time that the justice of the equality of opportunities for both sexes 

was enunciated in no uncertain language and its recognition enforced in all 

directions in this country. This great principle was acknowledged .in no 

indefinite terms by our great ancestors and I may refer to an episode m thQ 

history of Budhism which happened in this very neighbourhood, at VaisaU 
beyond the Ganges, in the very life-time of the great Buddha hirnself. When 
the Lord Buddha was sojourning at Vaisali, in the fifth yeat after his enlighten- 
ment, a lady, Mahaprajavati by name, wanted to enter^ the monastic order, 
but had been refused admission on the ground of her being a woman though 
nobody questioned her fitness on any other ground. She, however, insisted on 
her being admitted to privilege and when she arrived at the gates ^ of the 
Pinnacled Hall (the Kutagerasaly) where the Lord was staying, having cut 
off her hair, put on the yellow robe, with swollen feet and covered with dust 
and followed by another Sakya woman who had shared the toils of the long 
journey with her, the disciple Ananda could not bear to see her weeping and 
pleaded her cause to the Master. Ananda asked if a woman who had gone 
forth from the bouse to a houseless life in the doctrine and discipline dec- 
lared by the teacher^ was capable of realising the arhatsyip. Ps. woman is 

capable, Ananda, said the Lord and on being informed of Mahaprajavati s 
appeal he said that if she was willing to take upon herself the eight Stoct 
Rules of the Order, ‘let this be her ordination.’ And thus at Vaisali there 

began the declaration bp Buddhadeva of equality between man and woman in 

their fitness for the highest spiritual life. I am only asking for the application 
of the same principle to every aspect of our daily life. 

“A recognition of this fundamental equality, the removal of our numerous 
social disabilities, and, above all, unremitting attention on our part ^ 
cause of our educational advancement, these should lead to a new era oi 
development in our history without which our beloved Motherland can ne^r 
hope to take her rightful place among the civilized nations of the world. Bet me 
conclude with the hope that this Conference may mark at least a single mile- 
stone along that long road of effort and achievement and let me 
behalf of all the women of India whose representatives are assembled here this 

momingy the ancient Indian prayer from the Upanishads, 
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‘Asato ma sadgamaya, 

‘Thamaso na jyotirgamaya, 

‘Mrityorma amritam gamaya. 

‘Lead me Irom Error into Truth, 

‘From Darkness in.o Light. 

‘And from Death into Immortality.* 

Resolutions 

The Conference reassembled on the next day, the 4th January ; and adopted 
resolutions put from the chair expressing regret at the death of Lala Lajpat 
Rai and Mr. S. R. Das and placing on record the servnces of the former to 
the country and the women’s cause. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Engler (Hyderabad) for making provision for 
Kindergarten, Montessori aud other similar classes in every institution for young 
children was strongly supported and passed. 

Another resolution moved by Miss Engineer (Bombay) for the establishment 
of industrial homes for women provided some interesting discussion. The mover 
observed that the unemployment question was becoming very acute and that 
if they started industrial homes where industries suited to local requirements 
could be taught they would be conferring a great boon on the poor women 
by helping them to become self-supporting without losing their sense of self- 
respect. By making them self-supporting and independent they would also in- 
directly help them from going astray and keep them away from other social 
evils. She referred to the useful work which the Bombay Seva Sadan was 
doing in the direction. 

Mrs. Miles Irvin (Punjab) moved an amendment that provincial Governments 
be asked to give sufficient grants to run such institutions in an effective manner. 

The resolution, as amended, was carried. 

Another amended resolution was adopted for providing mid-day meals to pupils 
in schools in the poorer districts. 

Th Conference passed two other resolutions calling upon the Government 
to withdraw the grant from any educational institution which refused to receive 
pupils of any particular community and condemning the custom of allowing 
immature girls to become wives and mothers as it robbed them of their right 
of education and freedom and arrested their mental, moral and physical 
gro\\^h and demanded that the legal marriage age be fixed at 16 for girls and 
21 for boys, and supported Mr. Sarda’s Bill and asked the Assembly to bring 
it in line with the demand of the conference. 

Social Reform and Women’s Educ.ation 

On the 5th JANTJABY a very animated discussion centred round the resolution for 
widening the scope of its activities and including social matters also in its programme 
of work. Divergent views were expressed and the discussion took an excited turn. 

Mrs. Katnaladevi Chattopadhya formally moved a resolution that in consideration 
of the widespred in -Crest in the women of India and all questions affecting their 
welfare the conference should widen its scope without changing its policy and 
tackle all such matters. 

Mrs. Faridunji moved an amendment suggesting a division of social and educa- 
cational questions between two sectional committees, working under the guidance 
of a parent standing committee. She made it clear that she was absolutely opposed 
to any change in the original constitution of the conference. But educational and 
social questions so much overlapped that there was a great need for tackling 
properly such all-India questions. For educational work they should not be content 
with only passing resolutions, but practical work was needed. To carry on proper 
educational work both sections should 'work side by side for educational and social 
reforms. 

Mrs. Engler, supporting the amendment, said that two sets of problems were 
exercising their minds, social and educational. Without certain social changes 
it was impossible to educate the girls. If they were to forward cause they had 
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at heart they must concentrate on all problems. If they worked on this basis 
they would be able to attain a fuller and richer life and the progress would be faster. 

Mrs. Brijial Nehru pointed out that social problems were of paramount importance 
and both educational and social sections would work together and bring about the 
emancipation of their sex. 

A group of delegates led by Miss Laxmikutti Amma and Mrs. Saraladevi Chaudhu- 
rani strongly opposed the resolution and moved another amendment suggesting that 
the conference should restrict its activities only to educational matters. They held 
the view that the conference by adopting the resolution would be striking at the 
root of its ideal of education which could alone remove all social evils. 

Mrs. Pillay, (Hyderabad), opposing the resolution, moved another amendment 
suggesting that all constituent committees be consulted on the matter before a 
change was effected, as widening the scope of the conference meant a change of 
policy. 

Mrs. Maya Das (Cawnpore) made an impressive speech. She pointed out that 
social reform could not be separated from education. The purpose of education was 
to make them good citizens and remove all social evils. 

There was a great confusion and uproar when the amendments were put to the 
vote. It took some time to restore order and count votes. Mrs. Faridunjfs amend- 
ment after being accepted by the mover of the original resolution was carried by a 
large majority and other amendments were defeated. 

The conference adopted two other resolutions for opening centres for special 
courses to train teachers for rural areas and promoting better understanding and 
co-operation between parents and teachers. 

Constitution and Programme 

The All-India Women’s Conference on Educational Reform concluded its session 
on the 7th JANUARY. The conference discussed the important question of constitution 
and declared that the policy of the conference would be not to engage in party politics 
but unite on all points affecting the women and children and that its object was to 
promote the education in India of both sexes and to deal with questions concerning 
women and children. * 

The conference accepted the invitation of Miss Bahadurji for holding the next 
session of the conference at Bombay, The future programme of the conference 
would now be divided into two sections — educational and social reform — and chalked 
out by the standing committee. Mrs. Kamaladevi Chattopadhyaya was reelected 
organizing secretary. Her Highness the Rani of Mandi (president) announced a 
donation of Rs. i,ooo to the conference funds. 

The conference adopted two important resolutions. One regretted that while 
the other provinces enjoyed women’s franchise Bihar had as yet denied the elemen- 
tary right of citizenship to its women and urged the members of the Legislative 
Council to remove the sex disqualification forthwith. The other resolution realizing 
the extreme necessity of making provision for the mental and moral well-being of 
women industrial workers, appealed to the Government to appoint a committee 
including women, to enquire into the sanitary, hygenic and economic conditions 
under which women worked and laid strong emphasis on the prohibition of female 
labour underground in the mines. 

This finished the proceedings after which the Conference terminated. 



The indiao Science Congress 

The sixteenth session of the Indian Science Congress was held at the 
Government House, Madras on the 2nd JANUARY 1929, H. E. the^ Governor 
opened the Congress. Professor C. V. Raman, President, delivered his address 
extempose. His speech lasted for an hour and was listened to with rapt attention. 
The following is the text of his speech : — 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, — It is the privilege of a physicist to 
concern himself with w’hat may by regarded as the fundamental entities of the 
material universe we live in. His theories and experiments are directed towards 
obtaining a clearer understanding of the nature of those entities and of their 
relationships wdth each other. His results, if expressed in plain language, should 
be intelligible not only to those who profess other branches of science, but to^ all 
who take an interest in the varied phenomena of Nature. The work of the physicist 
has the closest possible bearing on the interpretation of facts observed in other 
fields of scientihe knowledge. No apology is therefore needed for my decision to 
devote this address to an exposition of the nature and siguidcance of a new pheno- 
menon recently discovered in my laboratory at Calcutta which has a bearing on the 
fundamenral problems of physics and chemistry. 

Quantum Theory of Radiation 

Every one of us is or should be interested in the nature of the phenomenon 
which we call light and which is a species of the genus radiaiio?i. Light is emitted 
by matter under suitable conditions of excitation. We heat an atom or excite it by 
electric discharge. It becomes luminous and gives off radiation. Wliat is radiation ? 
On this point, the physicists of the nineteenth century had come to the very definite 
conclusion, based on evidence which it seemed impossible could ever be shaken, 
that light is a kind of wave-motion travelling through space, and of the same physical 
nature as the electro-magnetic waves discovered by Hertz and now so familiar to 
all as the waves of wireless telegraphy and telephony. Remarkably enough, ^ how- 
ever, the present century has witnessed a re-opening of the question. I will not 
pause here to trace in" detail the history of the development of what is known 
to-day as the quantum theory of radiation. It is associated with the names of 
three great living physicists, namely, Planck, Einstein, and Niels Bohr. It will 
suffice for my purpose to indicate the very definite and intelligible form it received 
in Bohr's well-knowm theory of spectra. According to Bohr, the emission of light 
from an atom is not a single process but takes place in two distinct stages. The 
first stage is the energizing of the atom, in other words, its passing over a normal or 
other non-luminous condition into a new state of higher energy content. The second 
stage is the return of the atom to a condition of lower energy accompanied by the 
emission of light. Bohr found it necessary, in order to interpret the facts of spec- 
troscopy, to assume that the different states of the atom are sharply differentiated 
from each other in their energy content. The atom therefore takes up energy or 
gives up energy as the case may be, in passing from one state to another, in discrete 
bundles or quanta. Radiation is thus absorbed or emitted by the atom in discrete 
bundles of energy. It follows naturally that while travelling through space, light 
also lemains as discrete bundles or quanta of radiation. A distinctly imitary charac- 
ter is thus indicated for radiation. 

The Compton Effect 

Further powerful support fcjr a corpuscular idea of radiation came to hand a 
few years ago when Prof. A. H. Compton, now of Chicago University, discovered 
a remarkable phenomenon which is now known by his name as the Compton Effect 
and for which he received the Nobel Prize in Physics a year ago. Briefly, what he 
found was this : When X-rays fall upon matter and the scattered rays are analysed 
by an X-ray spectroscope, the lines in the X-ray spectrum are found to be doubled. 
Prof. Compton gave a very simple and remarkable explanation of this fact. He 
regarded the incident X-rays as consisting of corpuscles which moved with the velo- 
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city of light and on hitting an electron in the scattering material dislodged it and were 
themselves deviated from their straight path. It is obvious that in such a 
process the deviated corpuscle would lose part of its energy, this being taken up by 
the recoiling electron. Prof. Compton's explanation of his effort is supported by 
the fact that the recoil of the electron is actually observed in experiment. A change 
in energy of the quantum is equivalent to a change in the frequency of scattered 
radiation, which therefore appears in the X-ray spectrum as a line in a shifted 
position. Measurements of the change of wave-length and of the velocity of recoil- 
electron appeared strongly to support Prof. Compton's theory, and the latter has 
therefore gained general acceptance. 

The Two Theories Examined. 

We appear thus to have reached the astonishing position that two distinct theo- 
ries of light both claim our acceptance. In other words, light consists of waves 
expanding spherically outwards from a luminous atom into ever-increasing volumes 
of space, and it also consists of corpuscle shot off in some one specific direction from 
the lumionous atom and therefore moving along a straight line to infinity. I have 
often seen it suggested that there might be no real conflict between these two widely 
different points of view, if we regard the light corpuscle statistically. In other words 
if we had a sufficiently large number of atoms giving out corpuscles, the two pictures 
of radiation may be statistically equivalent. So indeed they would be, if a corpuscle 
emitted from one atom and a corpuscle emitted from another could be regarded as 
equivalent. But such a conception would be totally repugnant to wave-principles. 
For when we consider a luminous gas, the waves emitted by the different atoms in 
it would not be equivalent unless all the atoms were at the same place and 
emitting light-waves in identical phase. It is obviously difficult to accept the latter 
proposition, and in fact we may be fairly certain that it is untrue. The particular 
suggestion here made for securing a statistical equivalence of the wave and quantum 
theories of radiation seems therefore untenable. My own feeling is that it is impossible 
to accept the wave and quantum theories of radiation as simultaneously true if Comp- 
ton's idea of a localised quantum is a correct and universal description of the process 
of radiation from atoms. In order to explain the familiar facts of optical interference 
and diffraction, we are compelled to assume that the light emitted by a luminous atom 
spreads out spherically with identical velocity and phase in all directions. Theoretically 
it is possible to analyse a spherical wave into a set of plane directed waves passing 
simultaneously through the centre of the sphere in all directions, provided they are 
all in identical phases at the centre. We may of course, regard a plane wave as 
equivalent to a directed quantum in the sense of Compton, but as a single 
atom can only radiate one quantum at a time, it is impossible to explain interference 
if we assume the emission to consist generally of directed quanta. In Compton's own 
experiment, we are dealing with the secondary radiation from an atom illuminated 
by X-rays of wave-length much shorter than the diameter of the atom. This is a very 
different problem from that of an atom radiating spontaneously in all directions. In 
a paper appearing in Indian Journal of Physics, I have discussed the case of Compton 
from what I believe to be rather a novel point of view, and shown that so far 
[from the Compton Effect being opposed to the classical wave principles, the latter 
actually indicate the existence of such an effect, and quantitatively predict its 
observed characters. On the view developed in my paper, Compton’s experiment ^ is 
not a disproof of the spreading wave-theory. We do not regard the beam of radia- 
tion thrown out in a straight line by a light house and travelling for miles without 
appreciable spreading, as a contradiction of wave-principles, but explain it as an 
effect produced by the lense and mirrors of the light-house. In an analogous way 
I utilise the relation between the wave-length of the radiation and the size of the atom 
to ex^ain Compton’s results. The investigation shows that the classical and quantum 
theories of radiation are indeed statistically equivalent, but this equivalence is secured 
by the properties of the atom, and not by filling space with localised quanta. I 
.will go so fe.r as to say that in my view, it is entirely futile to regard the light-quantiim 
gs a particle having any specifiable shape, size or position. 

The theoretical paper on the Compton Effect was worked out during a holiday at 
Watitair in October, 1927- Apart from any little intellectual satisfaction which its 
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writing may have given me, its chief interest is that it prepared the ground for the 
experimental work of the following months which I shall now mention. 

Eight years ago, we commenced at Calcutta a serms of experimental studies on 
the scattering of light in transparent media of all kinds. These studies were largely 
inspired by a desire to understand and explain fully such natural optical phenomena 
as the light of the sky, the dark blue colour of the deep sea and the delicate opale- 
sence of ice in glaciers. It soon became evident that the laboratory studies intended 
in the first place to reproduce these natural phenomena on a small scale would carry 
us some way towards a solu'.ion of such fundamental problems of physics as the con- 
stitution and structure of molecules, their number, arrangement and thermal move- 
ment in gaseous, liquid and solid media, and the nature of radiation itself. I will 
not fatigue you by reciting the numerous experimental and theoretical researches 
carried out by us on these subjects. Associated with me during these eight years 
were a great many young physicists from all parts of India who received their research 
training in my laboratory. * Amongst them, I would specially mention the _ names 
of Dr. K. R. Ramanathan and of Mr. K. S. Knshnan, both by reason of their cons- 
picuous originality in research and in view of the importance of their personal con- 
tributions to the development of the subject now under discussion. To them, and 
to my numerous other collaborators from Bengal and Madras and Northern India, I 
owe a debt of gratitude. 

A New Phenomenon 

At a very early stage in our investigations, we came across a new and entirely 
unexpected phenomenon. As early as 1923, it was noticed when sunlight filtered 
through a violet glass passed through certain liquids and solids, e.g., water or ice, the 
scattered rays emerging from the track of the incident beam though the substance 
contained certain rays not present in the incident beam. The observations were 
made with colour filters. A green glass was used which cut off all light if placed 
between violet filter and the substance. On transferring the glass to a place between 
the substance and the observer's eye, the track continued to be visible though 
feebly. This is a clear proof of a real transformation of light from a violet into a 
green ray. The most careful chemical purification of the substance failed to elimi- 
nate the phen ^menon. Subsequent investigations showed the same effect in a con- 
siderable number of liquids and solids, and we even attempted a spectroscopic inves- 
tigation of it 

Though, from time to time, we returned to the study of this new phenomenon and 
published accounts of it, its real significance as a twin brother to the Compton Effect 
first became clear to me at the end of 1927 when I was pre-occupied with the theory 
of the subject. I regarded the ejection of the electron in the Compton Effect as 
essentially a fluctuation of the atom of the same kind as would b^ induced by heating 
the atom to a sufficiently high temperature and the so-called directed quantum of 
Compton as merely an unsymmetrical emission of radiation from the atom which 
occurs at the same time as the fluctuation in its electrical state. The conception of 
fluctuations is a very familiar one in optical and kinetic theory and in fact all our 
experimental results in the field of light-scattering had been interpreted with its aid. 
There was, therefore, every reason to expect that radiations of altered wave-length 
corresponding to fluctuations in the state of the scattering molecules should be obser- 
ved also in the case of ordinary light. 

The idea was energetically taken up and the experiments showed it to be com- 
pletely correct. It became clear that we had here a new -radiation effect far more 
general and universal in its character than the Compton Effect, and of which the 
latter could be regarded as a special case. The ejection of an electron is a very 
violent type of fluctuation. There are numerous other comparatively mild types of 
fluctuation possible in the electrical state of atoms and molecules. Such fluctuations 
correspond to relatively small changes in the energy-level of the atomic system in 
the sense of Bohr. If a change of energy-level is produced by the incident radiation 
and is simultaneous with it, the quantum of radiation emitted under these 
conditions may be than the quantum of incident radiation- We may represent 
this change as a chemical reversible reaction. 
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M + R Q M + R 

normal { higli ( excited ( Low 

state ) frequency ) state ) frequency ) 

[ M : Molecule R : Radiation ] 

If the reaction proceeds in the direction of the upper arrow we have a 
diminution in frequency of radiation and if in the direction of the lower arrow we have 
an increase of frequency. The relative importance of the two types of reaction would 
obviously be determined by the law of mass action that is to say, upon the populations 
of the normal and excited states of the molecules present in the {irradiated substance. 
In ordinary cases, the presence of excited states is determined by temperature. Other 
causes of excitation of molecules if present must also be taken into accouni. 

Since atomic and molecular systems have many possible energy-level as shown 
by the facts of spectroscopy, we see in theToregoing chemical equation the possibility 
of observing a great many new lines in the spectrum of the scattered 
radiation. 

Method of Studying the Effect. 

The most convenient way of studying the effect is by using the intense monoch- 
romatic radiation of the mercury arc and to condense its light into the substance, 
or better, actually to bring the arc into close proximity with the substance as in the 
wellknown work of R. W. Wood on resonance spectra. The spectrum of the scattered 
radiation is then readily photographed and shows a multitude of new lines, bands 
and in addition continuous radiation. The relation betw^een the frequencies of the 
incident and scattered radiations will be readily noticed from* the equation written 
above symbolically. The difference between the incident and scattered quanta is 
equal to the quantum of absorption or emission, as the case may be, of the molecules. 
The characteristic frequency of the molecule is, therefore, of the incident radiation 
to give that of the scattered light. 

In one sense, this combination of the incident frequency with the frequency of the 
molecule is an analogue of the classical phenomena of Tartini’s Tones which we are 
are familiar with in acoustical theory, and which are explained in terms of the forced 
vibrations of a non-harmonic oscillator. This analogy may no dought be used to 
find the intensity of the modified radiations approximately, by applying the correspon- 
dence principle to a non-harmonic molecular model of suitable type. The difference 
between this classical analogue and the actually observed optical effect is in the ex- 
traordinary disproportion between the intensity of the lines corresponding to the 
differential and summational tones respectively, which is far greater than in the 
acoustical analogies. 

An extremely interesting and fundamental point regarding the new type of 
secondary radiation is that in general, it is strongly polarised. In this respect, the 
phenomenon is analogous to the experimentally known polarisation of the Compton 
type of X ray scattering. We notice, however, that the different lines corresponding 
to different molecular frequencies are polarised to very different extents. It may be 
presumed that this is due to the molecular oscillators involved not possessing 
spherical symmetry. Whether this explanation is sufficient or not remains to be 
tested bv computation and comparison with observation. 

We may here pause a little to consider more closely the real signidcance of our 
phenomenon. Some, no doubt, will claim to see in it a further confirmation of the 
quantum theory of radiation. My own view, however, is that there is nothing in the 
effect that in any way contradicts the wave principles, and that on the other hand the 
fact that we can cut up or add to the quantum of energy to any arbitrary extent is 
unfavourable to the idea of a real, corporeal existence for it. We may of course, get 
over this difficulty hy assuming that the incident quantum in some way disappears 
on collision with the molecule and that a new quantum of smaller or larger 
energy arises from the combination. But the observed fact of the strong polarisation 
of the lines is unfavourable to latter idea. As already indicated in the foregoing 
discussions, the concept of localised quanta is irreconcilable with the phenomena of 
wave-optics, and the necessity for introducing it is even less in the present case than 
in the Compton type of scattering. 
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Some Applications of The New Effect 

I shall now pass on to consider some applications of the new effect. Its potenrial 
value perhaps is greatest in the field of chemistry. The method of investigation 
affords us an extraordinarily easy and convenient process of mapping the infra-red 
spectra of chemical compounds. The geometry of the chemical molecule and the 
forces of chemical affinity determine the frequencies of molecular vibrations* In 
many cases, they lie in the far infra-red, a region of the spectrum which has hitherto 
been difficultily accessible to observation. The study of light scattering enables us 
as it were, to photograph the whole infra-red spectrum with the same facility and 
ease the visible and ultra-violet spectra. The determination of the fundamental 
vibration-frequencies of the chemical molecule, their relative importance as gauged 
by intensities of the lines, and even more, their peculiar polarisation characters 
promise to take us deep into the fundamental problems of chemistry. As an illustra- 
tration, I will mention a recent paper by Daure in the Comptes Rendus of the 
French Academy. Daure investigated the spectra of the chlorides of Carbon, Sillicon 
Tetanium, Arsenic, Lead, Antimony and Bismuth by this method. The investigation 
revealed hitherto unknown spectra in the far infra-red for each of the compounds 
studied, exhibiting remarka fie analogies and differences amongst each other in the 
position, intensity and polarisation of the lines. 

In organic chemistry also the method opens up an illimitable field of research. 
Numerous lines appear whose positions in many cases are accurately measurable, 
and are influenced notably by changes in chemical constitution. A very surprising 
feature is the extreme sharpness of some of the I ines. The frequencies of the vibra- 
tion of the carbon — carbon bond in benzene can be determined, for example, with 
extraordinary precision unapproachable by other methods. It is precisely this 
accuracy of measurement and the rich and varied mass of data obtainable that 
indicate for this method a real future. 

The study of the influence of changes of temperature and pressure, and of change 
of physical state on the intensity, positions and widths of the spectral lines promises 
to furnish information of value in the field of molecular physics. Already in our 
earliest observations it was noticed that the spectral lines obtained with ice are 
sharper and somewhat displaced in position relatively to the bread bands found with 
liquid water. The sharpness of the lines observed wdth transparent crystals appears 
to be a general feature. As an example I may mention the case of selenite in which 
Mr. Krishnan found that the water of crystallisation also gave well-defined lines 
instead of the bands observed with water. 

Preliminary studies have shown that it is perfectly practicable to photograph the 
lines in the spectra of vapours. Hence it will be possible in many cases to investigate 
the changes in molecular spectra in the passage from vapour to liquid as well as those 
in the passage from liquid to solid. In the change from vapour to liquid, we have a 
partial destruction of the freedom of rotation of the molecules. Such observations 
as we have made seem to indicate that exchanges of energy between the incident 
quantum and the molecule can also occur with respect to the rotational states of 
the molecule. The optional anisotropy of the molecule appears to be involved in the 
possibility of such induced molecular rotation. Whether the removal of restriction 
on rotational freedom when the molecule passes from liquid to vapour results in a 
fuller development of such rotational spectra remains to be investigated. 

At low temperatures, many liquids as is known refuse to crystallise, become highly 
viscous and ultimately are transformed into glasses. Glycerine is a typical example 
of such a liquid. Mr. Venkateswaran has observed in it a remarkable development 
of a continuous spectrum whose intensity falls with rise of temperature or by dilution 
with water. The precise origin of this phenomenon and the existence of similrr 
effects at low temperature in the case of other viscous liquids remain to be studied. 
The problem of the amorphous solid condition is related to this. Already Pringsheim 
has noted that fused quartz, unlike the crystalline substance, does not show any 
lines in the scattered spectrum. The explannation of this may be that the lines have 
become too broad and diffuse to be photographed. 

This finished the presidential address after which the Congress adjourned. 
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SECOND DAYSRD JANUARY 1929 

On this dav the Congress divided itself into sections and the presidents of the 
different sectional meetings delivered their addresses. The first meeting was held 
in tlie Medical College when Mrs G. L. C. Howard, Institute of plant Industry, 
Indore presided over the section on agriculture and delivered her address on 
‘ Improvement of Plants.” 

In the course of her address she gave a general history of plant breeding in 
India, and of the recent improvements made both in theory and in practice, in the 
field. She also gave a short survey of some of the changes in the theory of genetics 
which had influenced economic plant-breeding. Discussing the present position of 
plant-breeding in India, the lecturer pointed out that though modern plant-breeding 
had accomplished much they were still a long way from the perfect variety in any 
crop and the way of improvement was long and arduous and not a simple matter 
as was formerly anticipated. The lecturer then referred to recent investigations 
concerning the inheritance of acquired characters and the origin and nature of 
mutations. In conclusion she observed : — 

Exigencies of time prevent me from dealing with more of these most interesting 
investigations but it will be obvious that genetics is entering a new phase in which 
the effect of environment on inheritance is the main theme. A most interesting field 
for research is open to investigators. Up to the present, India has taken little 
or no part in the investigations on which modern theories of heredity are founded 
and possesses no institution where such fundamental work can be carried out. The 
time has come when this lacuna should be filled. In the improvement of plants 
India stands second to none. There is no country in which greater economic 
results in plant- breeding have been obtained nor one which is better equipped 
with experiment stations for such investigations. The success of this part of the 
subject has, however, obscured the fact that little or none of the fundamental work 
on the theory of heredity has been carried out in India, No university has as yet 
a chair or even a readership in Genetics. For the theoretical conceptions under- 
lying the practical aspects of the subject we have to depend on the work of Europe 
and America* As the yenrs pass, it will be increasingly difficult to maintain the 
economic work at its present level unless it is established by a school of pure 
research in the country itself. Such fundamental research cannot be carried out by 
the Agricultural Departments or in any Institute devoted to economic aims. The 
investigator in pure genetics must be untrammelled by the necessity of producing 
economic results and must not be limited to working only with cultivated plants. 
Twenty years ago vegetable physiology was an almost untouched subject in India. 
At the present time this aspect of Botany is fully and worthily represented. We now 
require a living school of genetics from which economic workers and students can 
draw inspiration. Heredity is one of the great forces which moulds the human 
race. No more worthy object of endowment can be conceived than the establish- 
ment of a Chair of Genetics at one of the Universities. I hope that before the 
Congress meets again at Madras some wealthy corporation or public-spirited donor 
will have it made possible for us to have a Professor of Genetics among our 
members. 

The address was followed by informal discussion on “The position of Genetics 
in India in general and at the Indian Science Congress in particular.” Some 
interesting suggestions were thrown out in the course of the discussion and the 
following resolutions were passed : 

(1) That a special day be set apart at the Indian Science Congress for discussion 
on papers on Genetics. 

(2) That this Conference recommends that a readership or chair in pure Gene- 
tics be founded at some University and the members of this Conference agree to 
forth er this idea by means of lectures, articles in the Press and by any other means 
in their power. 

Psychology Section 

The Psychology section was presided over by Professor M. V. Gopalaswami, 
Professes of Psychology, Maharaja’s College, Mysore. In his presidential address 
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on “The Psycho-Galvanic reflex and its application to crime detection’' he dwelt at 
length On his experiments regarding the Psycho-galvanic reflex as an indicator of 
consciousness of guilt. Although, as yet, on the theoretical side the position of the 
Psycho-galvanic reflex was far from satisfactory, it has been put to a large number 
of practical applications in the fields of Education, Medicine, Aesthetics, Crimino- 
logy, etc. Chief amongst its clinical applications, might be mentioned its value as a 
“Complex” indicator, and its help in discriminating between hysterical and organic 
anaesthesias, and analgesias. In the study of aesthetic experience (such as is 
involved in the enjoyment of a musical selection, a picture, a peom, or a humorous 
situation) the Psycho-galvanic reflex afforded a new and fruitful avenue of approach. 
Mr. Gopalaswami then gave a description of the procedure adopted by him in con- 
ducting a test and the results he had formulated from such a test. He said that 
the results reported were merely suggestive and not ^vell established and that his 
aim in publishing them prematurely was to show the possibilities of the science and 
to attract new votaries to this line of research which was fraught with immediate 
benefit to society. The setting up of a whole-time agency for the pursuit of this 
problem seemed a most urgent one ; for its solution would render invaluable help 
to the police and the law courts. The Psycho-galvanic test affored a new and the 
only way of approach where other evidence was lacking. He hoped that the 
Government of India would be able before long to do something in this direc- 
tion. Private initiative and philanthropy, he had no doubt, would also go 
a long way in giving the necessary impetus to governmental action. In concluding, 
the lecturer referred to the opinion of Sir J. C. Bose who said the Indians were a 
pre-eminently introspective people. Was it not surprising, he asked, that in the 
face of this excellent certificate they should be doing so little for psychology ? Let 
them hope that the Indian Universities would recognise that the proper study of 
mankind is man, and in the near future accord to psychology a proper place not 
in their curricula of studies but also in their budgets more in keeping with its 
modern developments, needs, and affinities- 


Mathematics and Physics Section 

The following are extracts from the presidential address of Mr. S. N. Bose, 
Dacca, delivered to the Mathematics and Physics Section : — 

The ultimate aim of scientific inquiry is to arrive at a minimum number of 
hypotheses which will explain the maximum number of facts. The hypotheses 
should obviously not contradict one another. At the present moment, however, 
we see two contradictory theories in the domain of Physics. On the one hand 
we have the classical theory based on the dynamical laws of Newton. On the other 
hand we have the Quantum theory, first introduced by Planck, which has been 
differently formulated by different scientists : while the classical theory explains 
satisfactorily all problems relating to motion and interaction of big masses as well 
as the problem of propagation of radiation, the Quantum theory has succeeded 
with the help of a few principles in co-ordinating a large amount of experimental 
material accumulated in the various domains of spectroscopy^ X-rays, etc. It has 
succeeded best in all problems- dealing with the ultimate constitution of matter 
or in problems dealing with the interaction of matter vith radiant energy. The 
task that faces the Physicists to-day is how best to harmonise the seeming discord 
of the two theories, which are at the present moment utilised to explain the physical 
phenomena. 

Theoretical Physics may be said to have begun its career as a science with the 
formulation of the fiimous laws motion by Newton. Newton's original equations 
involved the use of the cartesian co-ordinate system, but very soon these equations 
were transformed into a form in which the arbitrary character of the co-ordinates 
was removed, and finally Hamilton and Jacobi introduced the characteristic function 
which reduced the problem of solving the equations of dynamics to the solution of 
of a single partial differential equation. 

The laws of dynamics were originaliy formulated to explain the motion of obser- 
vable bodies. As the aim of Physics is to explain the observed physical phenomena 
;n terms of the motion of the ultimate particles, a consistent application of the 
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dynamical methods has been responsible for the whole structure of classical Physics. 
The dynamical equations of Newton possess an invariant group of transformation, 
the Galilean Group, which expresses the equivalence of all inertial systems as 
frames of reference for the description of motion. The field equations of Maxwell 
however have a different invariant group, the Lorentzian group. ^ The Loientzian 
group of transformation can be represented by a rotation of axes in a four dimen- 
sional orthogonal space, which leaves the invariant distance unaltered. 

Dealing with the quantum theory, the address says : ‘‘The conceptions of 
energy and momentum have been early deduced from the dynamical laws and have 
played very important roles in the subsequent development of science. The intro- 
duction of the concept of energy seems necessary for the applicability of the general 
dynamical laws, and we have seen how the field equations can be made compatible 
with the dynamical laws by interpreting a certain magnitude as the energy-density 
of other. As a necessary corollary to the equations, however, it follows that there 
will be a continuous interchange of energy between the ultimate particles composing 
matter and the surrounding radiation field. The principle of equipartition of energy 
which follows as a necessary consequence of the idea, leads us however to entirely 
wrong results when applied to the problem of equilibrium of radiation-field with 
matter. In order to explain the distribution of energy in the black ^ body radiation 
spectrum, as well as to explain the problem of generation of radiation, we have 
been compelled to make certain assumptions regarding the constitution of 
the radiation-field and about the equilibrium states of material particles, which 
directly contradict our classical ideas. This has led to the introduction of the 
Quantum theory in Physics. 

One may hope that the final solution of problem may be found and the proper 
set of equations which will determine the radiation-less field may be determined with 
the help of the ideas of the generalised relative theory. If a unitary field theory 
which could explain gravitation and electro-magnetism could be found, one would 
hope to obtain thereby not only the solution of the quanta-problem, but perhaps also 
of a more fbndamental problem, the relation of change with gravitational mass and 
explanation of the difference in mass of the proton and the electron. 

THIRD DAY—4TH JANUARY 1929 

The Congress resumed its sessions this morning with a general discussion on 
‘‘Rural Education^' in the Memorial Hall with Mrs. G. L, C. Howard, 
President, Agricultural Section, in the chair. 

The President in her preliminary remarks observed that the primary object of 
this meeting was to afford an opportunity for the exchange of views between workers 
on agricultural education and their colleagues who were engaged in rural education. 
She believed that no one would question the importance of such a co-operation of 
agencies which deal with village life. But there were special reasons why the link 
between the agricultural and educational workers should be a very close one. In the 
first place they were both dealing with the same individual, the educational 
worker wth the child, the agricultural worker with this very 
child when he becomes an adult. The educational authorities could help 
the agricultural worker by giving the child an education which would make him 
receptive to new ideas. The agricultural worker, on the other side, could help the 
other hy impressing on the parents the advantages of education and in encourag- 
ing the children to keep up the literacy by providing simple leaflets and newspapers 
on agricultural subjects. The liaison between both classes of works should 
be such that the development of the individual village proceeded without break or 
interruption. That was one reason why a good understanding among them was 
so necessary. 

There was another reason why co-operation should he furthered in every way. 
During the last few years a feeling had grown up that the agencies working in the 
villages were too disconnected and that the village had to listen to advice from too 
many sources. They had to deal with officers of the various departments. It had 
recently been suggested that there should be an agency to deal with village uplift 
and that the school-master of the village might act as a sort of local liasion officer 
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between those officers and the village. The officers could still visit the villages at 
present but the school-master would act as their local representative. A small grant 
might be made to him for this work. This would raise his pay. He would also 
in this way gain an influence with the parents and become a greater power in the 
village. These were only two of th e directions in which mutual co-operation might 
be helpful. This co-operation cannot be brought about without mutual understanding 
and nothing was more conducive to a mutual understanding. As the Science 
Congress was pre- eminently intended as a meeting place for workers on diverse 
subjects there was sufficient justification for including the subject of rural education 
in this year’s programme, 

Mr. Harper from the Punjab Province spoke of the experiments made in the 
province to develop rural education and to bring about a regeneration of village 
schools. The school activities he said must be related to the life around it. The 
teachers ought to be trained in the new ideas of manliness and service and in the 
latest methods of instruction. The teacher should become a leader of the 
village. 


Primary Rural Education 

Mr. S. G. Daniel (Madras) in his paper on “Primary Rural Education in Madras” 
stated that the cultivators might be given a minimum standard of knowledge within 
three or four months if the present methods were altered and if rural education was 
kept distinct from town education. Seasonal, part-time and. night schools were most 
suitable for villages. To those who could not attend the schools reading might be 
taught through lantern slides. After the six weeks’ course, weekly and bi-weekly 
lectures with magic lantern slides might be given and thus the literacy could be 
kept up. The work might be done either by the village teachers or by social 
workers and also by students and scouts during the vacations. 

A general discussion then ensued on the following points : 

(1) The best method of providing sufficient schools and sufficient teachers of 
the required standard, taking into consideration the large number of small villages 
which exist. This would include the question of central and branch schools, of 
transporting the children some distance to a central school, of travelling teachers, 
seasonal schools, and so forth. 

(2) The best methods of preventing the present waste of effort due to irregular 
attendance and of ensuring that the average child shall attend for four years, this 
being the minimum time necessary to attain literacy. Under this head could be in- 
cluded the question of compulsion by the Local Authority or by private bodies such 
as Co-operative Societies. The important point of securing the consent of the parents 
to forego the labour of the child by making the curriculum more attractive 
or by educating the parents themselves, { adult education ) should be 
included. 

(3) Additions to the curriculum beyond reading, writing and arithmetic widi the 
hope of awakening general intelligence. The quesiions of nature study, agriculture 
and school gardens to be especially considered. 

(4) The training of teachers suitable for village school and the possibility of 
improving the status of the teachers in the village without imposing impossible finan- 
cial burdens on the authorities concerned. 

(5) The best method of obtaining local financial support for the schools and the 
division of the cost between the locality and the State.} 


Establishment of schools 

Speaking on the question of providing schools Mr. J. M. Sen (Calcutta) said that 
in Bengal the greatest obstacles to the progress of primary education was the persis- 
tence of the one-teacher schools. Arrangements should be made for the opening of 
agricultural classes in every village. A mere introduction of free education would 
not benefit Bengal unless the boys were by some means, compelled to continue their 
studies for some years. 

Mr. H. Champion (Madras) observed that the problem in Madras-was more a 
question of building up a body of elementary school in every village than the establi- 
shment of central school. 
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will prohibit rapid growth of the mycellium at places like Muktesar, A. 
comparatively mild weather will lead to an earlier appearance. Consquen- 
tly the dates of thi first outbreak of rusts may not be the same in any two years. 

Can the uredospores of any of the three rusts of wheat survive through summer 
on the plants of India ? — Butler and Hayman have expressed that it is very unlikely 
for uredospores to retain their viability after exposure to temperatures above loo 
degrees F. The maximum temperature in shade in the Indo-Gangetic plain being 
above I oo degrees F for w'eeks and the soil being exposed to still higher tempera- 
tures it is doubtful if uredospores can live through that period. 

Influence of w'eather on rust out-breaks : — Butler and Hayman observed that 
moist cloudy weather in January — !vlarch is very favourable for development 
of rust. 

(1) Yellow rust — Viable uredospores of this rust have been found at Muktesar in 
September — October several times. 

(2) Brown rust. — As has already been said in the earlier part of this paper, 
viable uredospores of this rust are also available in large quantity every^ year at 
Muktesar in September — October, so that the infection of the new crop at that 
locality is easy to explain. 

(3) ^ Black rust — The connection between the aecidial stage on species of 
berberis found in the Himalayas and the black rust on wheat is still under investiga- 
tion and it is premature to make any definite statements on this point. 

Damage done by the three rusts put together to the wheat crop in India 
‘ Butler stated that “probably Rs. 40,000,000 is not above the annual loss to India*’ 
due to these pests. 

Means of combating rusts on wheat in India. — The destruction of self-sown 
plants that occur after harv^est on the fields along the hedges anywhere in the 
neighbourhood is likely to check the disease to a considerable extent. 

■^Suspension of the cultivation of wheat for two or three years at places 
in the hills, where there is a possibility of the survival of uredospores and 
the destruction of self-sown plants will mostly eradicate the source of infection 
and will also protect the crop on the plains against indirect infection by brown 
and black rusts from their suspected alternate hosts if any. The yellow rust is 
likely to be the first to disappear by this treatment as it has no alternate 
host. So far the work has been more or less restricted to the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh which is an important wheat-growing area. Out-side U. P* 
parts of the Simla hills have often been visited. 

The nature of the problem demands first hand information about other pro- 
vinces also where wheat is cultivated. It is contemplated to extend the work 
gradually to other places in the Punjab, Central Provinces, Rajputana, Bihar and 
Orissa, Baluchistan and Kashmir, 

For further knowledge on the life-histories of brown and black rusts, there 
is need for extensive experimental work in the hills 

I shall conclude by saying that several countries on the continent of Europe have 
solved their problem of cereal rusts. There is considerable work being done in 
Canada and the United States of America are spending huge sums of money over the 
eradication of barberry to save their cereal crops. It is discouraging to find that the 
Government of this country should be unable to subsidise work on this problem 
which has been in progress for over 5 years. 

Chemistry Section 

The following are extracts from the Presidential address delivered by Prof. 
Th N. Mukherjee, ^ D. Sc., in the Chemistry section of the physical and 
chemical points of view in the theoretial treatment of colloids : — 

The manifold character of colloidal phenomena at times becomes the despair of 
those who attempt at a systematic presentation of the subject. But the great interest 

■^Note : What has been said about measures on control for wheat rusts 
applies to rusts on barley also. Study or rusts on Barley has been conducted 
simultaneously with those on wheat but for want of space the details of this work 
had to be left out and will be published as a separate note. 
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and novelty of the phenomena have induced increasing numbers of workers trained 
in the methods of physics and chemistry to take up this task. To-day a struple 
for recognition as the basis of a systematic treatment is going on between two rival 
schools of thought which have respectively a physical and chemical bias. 

(a) The colloidal particle as a molecule in the physical and in the chemical 
senses — A sol as a ‘one phase’ system : — The Brownian Movement of the 
particles in a sol leaves no doubt that they behave as a molecule in the sense 
of the kinetic theory gases. We meet with this question in the discussions as to 
whether a collodial solution is to be considered as a ‘one phase’ or as a ‘poly phase* 
system. If colloidal solutions in general are to be considered as ‘one phase* system 
we should try to visualise the components of the phase. The mass is not 
a phase as defined by Gibbs and such systems require special treatment. Once 
they are separated by evaporation or freezing the particles in the separated mass 
do not diffuse spontaneously into the liquid. 

A gel as a ‘one phase* system.— This is, however, the case under certain con- 
ditions with a large number of colloids where the sol — vgel transformation is rever- 
sible but shows certain special features. 

The physical point of view essentially recognises the same variables but looks 
upon such a system as an agglomerate of particles and emphasises that a proper 
understanding of the properties of these systems would lie in the peculiarities of 
interfaces- 

(b) Thermodynamic treatment of colloidal systems. — A proper therrnodynannc 
treatment of colloidal systems should therefore incorporate in it their special 
characteristics. We shall attempt to give an outline of such a treatment. We see 
that a colloidal system such as jelly or a sol may be considered from two alternative 
points of view (i) It is a ‘homogeneous mass* consisting of components ^in thermo- 
dynamic equilibrium. (2) It is a heterogeneous mass, a ‘disperse system.* 

In their extreme forms, namely, ordinary molecular^ systems, or, coarse suspen- 
sions, or physical mixtures there is no difficulty in deciding which of these views is 
more suited for their treatment. But we meet with all stages of gradations between 
these two extremes and the problem before us is to outline the principles which 
will definitely characterise each point of view so as to prevent a confusion as to their 
implications. It will be seen from the above that the fundamental factors are 
the same in each case. Thus the difference is essentially one of the concepts used. 

I therefore propose to present before you an analysis of these fundamental 
concepts. It would perhaps be not out of place to mention that the ‘phase rule as 
deduced by Gibbs applies only to equilibria between ‘homogeneous ^masses* or 
‘phases*. Buchner treats at length the question whether colloids are a one phase 
system, or a ‘polyphase* system. 

In chemical thermodynamics we have two mutually exclusive groups of hetem- 
geneous equilibria : (i) systems where moderate variations of shape ^ and size do 
not affect the state of equilibrium, (2) where they influence the equilibrium and come 
in as factors. On the other hand in colloidal systems ( except those who merge mto 
the usual molecular systems), a very important factor called above the ‘texture* or 
the mutual relationship of the different bits of one or more phases with their phase 
boundaries, is of great importance. 

To sum up the phase relationships in colloids can best be understood and defined 
if we remember that a ‘component’ or each species of chemical molecule has an 
invariable mass and if we try to visualise what are the components of the 
phase and how far the different possible forms of the ^ structure ^ of 
the mass under consideration are determined for a definite chemical 
composition, by variables o ther than the concentrations of the components, pressure 
and temperature. 

(c) The surface, dissociation theory and theory of ion absorption.-*-It is not the 
dissociation of neutral molecules on the surface, but the ‘fixation* of ions on the 
surface which is most important in determining the electrical properties of colloids 
and the inter-actions between the surface and the ions in the solution.^ 

The surface dissociation theory lays undue stress on the dissociation but over- 
looks the main factor of an excess of ions of one sign on the surface. 

Another great objection to the surface dissociation theory is the difficulty of 
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accounting for the reversal in the charge of colloids by polyvalent ions of opposite 
charge at low concentrations. ^ 

The interchange of hydrogen or hydioxyl ions between the solution and the 
interface likewise shows the defects of the surface dissociation theory. 

(b) The electrical charge of colloidal particles. — In the explanations suggested 
to account for electro-kinetic phenomena the same rivalry is noticeable between 
physical and chemical schools of thought. 


Geology Section 

Mr. Cyril S. Fox, President of the Geological Section, in the course of his Presi- 
dential address on the geological aspects of the formation of coal, said; — 

There are so many interesting and important geological problems awaiting inves- 
tigation in this country where workers are so few, that I am sure you feel we should 
miss no opportunity for meeting and discussing our observations and results. 

(1) Occurrences : — Coal, either in thick workable seams or as small lenticles 
has been found in India in rocks ranging in geological age from the Cambrian to the 
Upper Pliocene. The richest workable coal-seams in India are of course those 
of the Lower Gondwana period in the coal-fields of the Damuda Valley and 
other areas in the Peninsula. In Asam the coal measures are of Tertiary (^vliocento 
Oligocene) age. Perhaps the most interesting feature of the coal-measure series of 
Assam and the Pegus of Burma is the intimate association of petroleum with the coal. 

In north-west India, in Baluchistan, the Punjab Salt Range and Jammu (Kashmir) 
workable coal occurs in the Laki stage (Middle to Lower Eocene) of the Tertiary 
rocks. 

(2) Quality and Origin of Indian Coals. — In India, in the lower Eocene coals 
of the north-west, we have an irregular range from the brown lignite of Bikanir to 
the anthracitic coal of Jammu. Although these fuels are of the same geological^ age, 
they occur at considerable distances apart and, today, in isolated fields. Proxirnate 
analysis of these coals and some of the Upper Oligocene coals of Assam are given 
below : — 

The steady decrease in Fixed Carbon and the increase in Volatile matter as the 
younger seams are reached is evident in the seams from both the Barakar and 
the Raniganj stages in the Jharia coalfield. The moisture content is relatively 
small throughout the coals of the Jharia field. Turning to the Raniganj stage 
coals of the Raniganj field the high general moisture content attracts immediate 
notice. 

From the above analyses it will be seen that the Gondvvana coals are all of the 
bituminous variety. Those from the base of the Barakar stage approach semi- 
anthracites in quality, but are nevertheless true bituminous coals. 

The existence of (i) coals of the cannel and (2) high-moisture type are suggestive, 
respectively of ( i ) high resin content in the original plant debris and of (2) the 
absorption of water by the coal substance at some subsequent period after 
coal formation. 

N^rly all the Gondwana coals show three visible components, which, judging by 
the literature of other countries are the well-known coal constituents vitrain (vitrit) 
or bright coal, (glanz kohle), fusain (fusit) or mineral charcoal (faserkhole) and 
durain (durit) or dull coal (mattekhole). 

(3) Constitution of Coal. — Geologists fully recognise the vegetable origin of 
coal. 

An examination of specimens of fusain shows that there are different varieties. 

I found that the whole of each of the coal slices examined appeared to be 
permeated by some substance of remarkable political uniformity — irrespective of the 
presence of recognisable plant structures. This coal-substance, when viewed per- 
pendicular to the plane of lamination of the coal, behaves as an isotropic mineral. 
The^ section remains dark between crossed nicols. In the case of sections cut 
vertical to the plane of bedding, the substance exhibits the properties of a uniaxial 
mineral. 

( 4 ) The formation of Indian coals. — It appears to be the product of the chief 
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components of plants — cellulose, lignin and suberin — which have been successively 
chemically broken down to form a common jelly, which, by subsequent hardening 
to primary vitrain, and subsequent change by de-volatilization, is preserved as pure 
vitrain. The quality of the vitrain is some measure of the degree of maturity 
attained by a coal in its metamorphosis towards pure anthracite. 

There is no doubt at all that the fresh water and marine coals of India were 
formed under water in regions subject to prolonged subsidence. 

Tuberculosis in India 

Dr. C. Muthu read a paper at the Congress on ‘‘The Social, the Economic 
and the Dietetic Aspects of Tuberculosis in India*’. In the course of his thesis 
he stated : — 

The widespread distribution of tuberculosis in India demands the earnest attention 
of both the Government of India and the Indian people. ^ It is npt only increasing in 
Madras but also in other presidency capitals, in the great industrial and commercial 
centres and crowded cities, and is spreading from towns into the villages. It is one 
of the most important tropical diseases at present and is most fatal in the large towns 
and cities. It is no exaggeration to sav that about a million ^ people die every year 
in this country from tuberculosis. The social customs like child-marriage and 
purdah system, prejudices and ignorance in the very elernentary laws of hygiene 
contribute in no small measure to the physical decline and diseiss in India. Add 
to this there are also economic factors. 

Overcrowding is extremely bad in India especially in many of the older cities 
where thousands of houses are packed close together and built with no provision 
for light or ventilation. The density of population is in direct proportion to the 
incidence of tuberculosis. 

The sanitary standard as regards conservancy, drainage, disposal of sewage, 
clean water-supply and good housing is very low in many parts oOndia. The housing 

condition of even well-to-do classes in respect of hygiene, ventilation, etc. falls short 

of modern artisan dwellings in England. Low wages and poverty are more intimately 
associated with tuberculosis in India than any other single social or economic cause. 
Further the recent advances in bio-chemistry and the newer knowledge of nutrition 
have revealed the fact that the physical efficiency and well-being of a nation is largely 
a matter of the food they eat. Much disability and disease in India is due to inade- 
quate and ill-balanced diet. The common diet of many of the poor,^ which ^ consists 
of polished rice, dal, vegetable and condiments, has a parallel in the diet of the 
English poor — white bread, margarine and tea — and both are deficient in nutritive 
quality and unable to maintain sound health. And there is a great shortage of milk 
in India. In former times, when grazing lands were free and almost every house- 
holder kept a cow, the health of the people did not suffer, as they had sufficient 
nutrition to draw from the milk and milk products, unpolished rice and fresh vege- 
tables. The great importance of milk and its products in the dietary of the people 
can be realised when it is seen that it is the only source of animal protien (the other 
source being eggs which are not eaten by many millions) available for Indians who 
are vegetarians. The children have suffered mostly from want of milk in their daily 
dietary which is so necessary for their growth and development. 

Therefore the problems presented by tuberculosis in India are more formidable 
and complex than they are in Europe or America. Some of the main principles 
to guide us in the treatment and prevention of the disease that social reforms are 
urgently needed to raise the standard of health and efficiency of the people.^ This 
can be more effectively done by an enlightened conscience and public opinion and 
the moral and spiritual impulses of the people than by any legislative or compulsive 
measures. Municipalities, city corporations, boards of health can help _ a great deal 
by giving attention to village sanitation, replanning of old cities ; opening up conges- 
ted areas, providing open-air spaces, parks and public gardens, open-air schools with 
playing grounds for children, teaching of hygiene in schools, etc. 

Again a rise in the wages sufficient to maintain a decent standard of nutrition 
and agricultural prosperity are important means to reduce poverty and improve the 
vitality of the people. Giving attention to the health and nutrition of the children 
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to-day would mean a stronger race and less tuberculosis in the coming generation. 
Improving agriculture w’ould mean the production of better crops and more food and 
the cheapening of the necessaries of life. Of all the medical measures the treatment 
of pulmonary tuberculosis in a well-conducted sanatorium under medical supervision 
offers the best hope of success in a large number of early cases. This involves the 
training of medical men in early diagnosis and early treatment. 

There are at present about seventeen homes and sanatoria distributed all over 
India for the treatment of tuberculosis. In South India there is one at Madnapalle, 
and another is being built at Thambaram, about 15 miles from Madras. How is it 
possible for these few institutions to satisfy the sanatorium needs of the millions of 
the Indian people ? In England and Wales there are 458 sanatoriums, of which 151 
are voluntary and 309 are under control of the State ? If India is not ready to embark 
at present on a big sanatorium scheme, a simpler measure would be for medical men 
in various cities and towns to join together and open a place in the country not far 
from their neighbourhood and treat early and suspected cases and thus give first 
aid in consumption and show their patients and their relatives the advantages of 
fresh air and hygienic living. 


Anthropolo^ry Section. 

Mr. L. A. Anantakrishna Aiyar, in the course of a paper on “The manners and 
customs of the Korachas, a Criminal Tribe of Mysore*’ submitted to the Anthropology 
section of the Indian Science Congress, said : — 

The study of the Criminal Tribes in India is one of absorbing interest to the 
ethnologist, psychologist and the administrator to study the manners and customs of 
the criminal tribes, their activities and achievements. 

Among the various criminal tribes the Kuravaras, otherwise called Korachas in 
Mysore, form a very large majority, and they are scattered all over the Tamil and 
Telugu speaking districts of the Madras Presidency, Mysore, the Nizam’s Dominions, 
Berar, and even some parts of the Bombay Presidency. They may be called the 
“Land Pirates of India,” 

After tracing the origin of the Tribe he said : The Kuravaras have as many as 
thirteen endogamous groups based chiefly on occupation, but the two broad divisions 
are nomadic and settled. The latter live on the outskirts of villages, carrying out 
their nefarious work with the help of their colleagues. They are a set of fatalists 
taking their lot very philosophically, by a kind of traditional heredity. They are 
devoid of feelings. 

Speaking about marriage customs the lecturer stated : — 

Polygamy largely prevails amongst them. It is interesting to note that the 
marriage with them is not a sacrament, and that in his conception it is a matter of 
necessity, liable to modification as he likes. A wife in their opinion makes a better 
servant. The rank and file of the woman have no hard and fast rule regarding the 
marriage tie. Very often when their husbands happened to be in jail, temporary 
arrangements are made for their wives. 

The Koravan panchayat is veil organised. They have their recognised head- 
men, and elderly members of the tribe whose administration is strict and impartial. 
The grades of punishment are various and the piestige of the tribe is rigidly main- 
tained. In certain cases to elicit the truth, trials by ordeals are resorted to. The 
culprit’s innocence is proved by dipping one of their fingers in a vessel containing 
boiling ghee. But such cases seldom crop up. Oaths are invariably taken before 
the tribal deity. Fines, when imposed, provide drink for the tribesmen. 

The Kuravars are believers in magic, sorcery and witchcraft, as also in omens and 
various kinds of superstitions. 

They are animists, and have their gods, godlings and spirits on whom they depend 
in time of danger. To ward off the attacks of demons and spirits, a knife is stuck 
at the entrance to the hut with the sharp edge pointing upwards. A bunch of thorns 
is suspended in some cases to keep them away. They act as watchmen, and so 
supplement theii income by easy stealing.^ The villagers employ them, according 
to an old saying to set a thief to catch a thief. 
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The Indian Science Congress resumed its sittings this morning when there was 
a general discussion on “Mathematics and Life” m the memorial Hall. Prof. M. V. 
Gopalswami of Mysore presided. Prof. John Maclean of Wilson College Bombay 
opened the discussion with a paper on “Mathematics and life — an appeal for 
co-operation in an educational experiment”. 

In the course of his paper he said that mathematics might be of far more varied 
service to mankind than was generally recognised. Its services were invaluable in 
solving certain problems, and in providing an intellectual discipline. It was not 
sufficiently recognised that even in its elementary methods Mathematics had a 
flexibility and range of applicability that would make it of great help in steadying 
the gaze of many who were perplexed by elusive problems in science and in all 
practical affairs, and even those whose interests were in philosophy. The speaker 
then gave in detail the experiment that was being done by him, to teach Mathematics 
in such a way as to put that into use in every day life. He also referred to the 
many charts prepared by him in connection with this experiment and made a 
fervent appeal for co-operation from educators of different provinces. 

The President observed that Mr. Maclean’s main idea was to revolutionise the 
teaching of Mathematics in such a way that it would endure with the pupils as a 
life-long habit. 


Mr. Anstead’s Paper 

Mr. R. D, Anstead, Director of Agriculture, Madras, read a paper in the agricultural 
section on “Recent Agricultural Development in Madras.” Mrs. G. L C.. Howard 
presided. The following is a short abstract of Mr. Anstead’s paper : 

The Madras Presidency provides a very wide range of climatic and physical con- 
ditions, a very large number of different crops are grown and there is a consequent 
wide range of agricultural problems. Paddy millets, groundnuts and cocoanuts are the 
main crops. 

A great deal of attention has been paid to crop improvement by selection 
and hybridisation methods and a number of subsidiary breeding stations have been 
established for the study along these lines of paddy and cotton. More recently 
similar work has been undertaken with millets and a start has been made 
with groundnuts and cocoanuts. 

A method of growing cocoanuts under dry farming conditions has made their 
cultivation possible over large areas hitherto waste. 

Many improved strains of paddy and cotton have been evolved and issued 
and seed farms established to meet the growing demand for seed. Attempts 
are now being made to pursuade co-operative societies to take up the work of 
seed multiplication and distribution. 

Legislation to control disease of cotton and mixing of pure types has proved 
unpopular and not altogether successful. 

The study of cultural improvements of cotton are now being taken up espe- 
cially the time of sowing. The use of iron ploughs is closely linked up with 
cattle improvement and the fodder question and the possibilities of sillage are 
being studied and demonstrated. The introduction of improved high yielding 
sttains^ emphasises the necessity for intensive manuring and the use of artifi- 
cials^ is under investigation, and a special experiment station is being started 
subsidised by supplying firms to test out the new fertilisers now rapidly coming 
in the market. 

The subject of the effect of different manures on the food value and vitamin 
content of the resulting grain has received special attention in collaboration 
with Lt. Col. McCarrison and the application of a certain amount of organic 
manure apj^ars to be essential. The bearing of this on all manurial systems 
is under investigation and attempts are being made to increase the available 
quanti^ of this by the making of “Synthetic Farm Yard Manure” a method 

doing which is demonstrated to the ryots. An activated sludge plant is 
being installed at Coimbatore. 

Annual nutrition work is also being undertaken to study local problems. The 
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biological control of a caterpiller which attacks cocoanuts on the West Coast by nieans 
of its natural parasites introduced from the East Coast has been successful y 
undertaken. The control of fungoid disease which attacks the fruit of areca palms 
has been controlled by spraying on a very large scale. The bud-root of plamyra 
palms is also controlled under the Pest Act by a special staff. Attention is being paid 
to the possibility of evolving disease resistant strains of a number of crops. 

Propaganda and demonstration is concentrated on a large number of small plots 
on the r>^ots’ own lands. Co-operative societies have been formed to demonstrate 
better farming methods on small model farms. Agricultural exhibitions are given 
at local fairs and festivals and a motor exhibition van has recently been purchased 
to travel round the villages. 

Anthropology Section 

Mr. R. B. Seymour Sewe!!, in the course of his presidential address _ to the 
Anthropology section on '^ITne origin of man and tne population of India in the 

past and the future”, said : — , . 

The population of India at the present day is a great heterogeneous collection 
of races and tribes, of differing physique and in all stages of culture, and if ever this 
mass of humanity is to be welded together — ^ Indian nation, 

for at present such a result appears to be beyond the bounds of possibility and is 
to assume politicilly a more or less homogeneous character, a knowledge of the 
habits, culture, religion an i, last but not least of the physique an 1 bodily structure of 
the various tribes and especially of ‘‘the stronger that is within your gates or on 
your borders is of prime importance ; and not a mere knowledge only, but a full 
appreciation of all that those habits, customs and traditions mean to him. To some 
these customs may appear foolish or a result of ignorance and superstition, a relic of 
a far-off past, but to the individual himself they may be the very essence of his 

t>eing. . . . . . . - 

At the present time, the study of Anthropology in this country is in its infancy 
and its importance does not appear to be generally recognised. There are, I believe, 
only two of all the universities in India that include the study of Anthropology in 
their curriculum and even in these two instances far^ more attention is paid to j:he 
study of Ethnology, to the habits, customs and traditions, either religious or mythical 
of the people than to their physical or, as I may perhaps be allowed to put it, their 
zDological relationships. That this should be the case is, when viewed from the 
standpoint of one who wishes to trace man’s evolution, regrettable, since the study 
of language or customs, no matter how thorough or painstaking, can never reveal 
to us the actual relationships of the various tribes and races that go to make up the 
population of this great country, nor will it enable us to reach any definite conclusions 
regarding the origin or the structural evolution of the great mass of the inhabitants 

that are at the present time living in India, ^ ^ n • j 

Viewing the subject from another standpoint, Indians are, very naturally, interested 

in their past history and are justly proud of their ancient civilisation. 
point with pride to the fact that it is in India that we^ find some of the oldest civili' 
sations and religions of the world. But the story of Ii^dia does not begin with the 
Rig Vedas. Ages prior to the rise of India’s great civilisations and cultural achieve- 
ments an Indian population was gradully undergoing a process of evolution, starting 
from the most primitive conditions and progressing steadily onwards and upwards 
to the stas-e when history begins and the art of wndng brought to a dose the stage 
of purely vfrbaT^^^^^^ as we know it to-day, is only the 

sequel to a far greater history that went before ; a history that has left its trace^ 
not in the written word, but in the actual remains of these primitive people and 
of their implements and utensils ; and this history only requires investigation. 
Throughout the length and breadth of this country there is awaiting discovery a mass 
of evidence of the most valuable kind that will enable future archeologists and 
historians to trace the course and sequence of events riiat led up to and formed the 
basis on which Indian civilisation and culture was founded. I would, therefore, 
this opportunity of impressing on you the necessity of a study of Anthropology bom 
for the archaeologist and historian and especially for the politician, who hopes m 
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years to come to take part in the administration and government of the various and 
varied tribes and races of this country. 

The origin of the so-called human race is still a matter of dispute. We do not 
yet definitely know either the time at which or the region where the first pair, the 
mythical Adam and Eve, from whom the whole of the present population of the world 
has sprung, made their appearance. We are not even certain that the human race 
had a single origin. But we do know that whatever the origin of the so called genus 
Home, there are at the present day a number of different races, many of which in 
their structure differ so greatly from one another that they would be divided by 
zoologists, if juigedby their structure alone, into different species ; and furthermore 
we know that in times past similar races have sprung up only to be gradually 
thminated by nature in the struggle for existence. 

The paper then dwelt at length on the different theories regarding the origin 
of man, the period in which man first came into existence, and the conditions of the 
track in the period when man first lived. 

The evidence that we have been considering seems to indicate the possibility that 
the human race has either had a double origin, a brachycephatic race arising in the 
central Asiatic Plateau and a dolichocephalic race in the region of the Sahara, or that 
an original single ancestral stock early become differentiated into two such races. 
The proximity of India to Central Asia would lead us to expect that the earliest 
inhabitants of this country would be brachycephalic ; but in this collection there are 
c rtain points in the geographical and geological history of this country that we must 
bear in mind. At the close of the Cretaceous Period and the commencement of the 
Ternary Epoch India was an island, completely cut off from the rest of Asia by the 
Tethys sea that ran from east to west across the northern coast of Peninsular India 
in about the position where to-day we get the great Gangetic valley. Whether man 
originated in the Sahara or in Central Asia or both, it is clear that his immediate 
precursor, that missing link, half man, half ape, could not at that time have pene- 
trated into this country, though he might have already migrated to 
other regions. Gradually, however, this intervening sea became 
obliterated. In the middle of the Tertiary epoch the Himalayas rose steadily and 
these upheavals, as has been pointed out by Pascoe (1919), “during the Nummuliiic 
epoch drove the old Cretaceous sea westwards. Tibet and the whole of the Himala- 
yas (with the exception of the Ladak Valley) becoming dry land. They, however, 
assisted in producing a depression along the base of the continuous series of moun- 
tain arcs, forming a gulf in which a constant struggle took place between the deposi- 
tion of silt tending to fill up the gulf and the general subsidence tending to deepen 
it." With successive changes the gulf became more and more reduced in size but 
was continued to the east by a river, to which the name Indo-brahm has been given ; 
still later, the gulf became a series of lagoons or lakes, and, this stage proceeding 
yet further, there was formed in Pliocene times a larger river that then flowed right 
across the whole width of Northern India from east to west and opened into the 
Arabian Sea, where the Indus opens at the present day. 

The first connection between India and the rest of continental Asia in the middle 
of the Tertiary epoch must, then, have been on the east and it was from the east 
that at about this period the vertebrate fauna of India poured into the Himalayan 
region and the country to the south ; and probably with or following on the inroad 
of the vertebrates, came Man and those closely related forms Dryopithecus and 
Sivapitheciis. All through the later part of the Tertiary epoch and in the early 
Pleistocene the connection between India and Asia was increasing but at the same 
time the great mountain range of the Himalayas was rising higher and higher and 
this, combined with the effect of the Glacial period in Pleistocene times, probably 
proved a sufficient barrier to the transmigration across the range of the northern 
races. 

The first immigrants, coming as they almost certainly did, from the north-east, 
should, if our previous conclusions have been correct, belong to that division of the 
human race that probably lay then, as it does to-day, in the region of Central 
and in consequence must have been brachycephalic. We have already noted 
that the earliest race that shows a broad head and probably the earliest race to 
appear in Asia is the Negrito stock, and both Hutton (1927) and Guha (1928) have 
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recently called attention to the fact that we can still find traces of a Negrito strain in 
certain of the more primitive tribes such as the Nagas and the primitive tribes of Cochin 

The next invasion that appears to have taken place also seems to have corne 
from the north-east, and this second invasion was in all probability part of a big 
movement that has left traces of itself in India, in the Naga Hills and as far a field 
as Melanesia ; and has resulted in our still finding traces, such as the Megalithic 
culture of certain regions of India, that exhibit a distinct connection with the culture 
of the Melanesians. A third invasion soon followed but on this occasion the line 
of penetration seems in all probability, to have been not on the north-west. The 
gradual changes that had been going on in the physical features of this county, 
combined with either the close, or at least a temporary withdrawal, of the Glacial 
conditions, permitted an immigration into India of the Proto-Australoid descendants 
of Neanderthal Man and thus gave rise to the Pre-Dravidian tribes that we still find 
scattered throughout the more inaccessible parts of the country Still later came an 
invasion of Alpines from the region of Central Asia and on this occasion also 
the invasion came from the nonh-west ; and still later again the invasion of the 
Mediterranean race through the north-west route : and one or other or possibly both 
of these last migrations seems to have been connected with the establishment in the 
Indus Valley of the civilisation that is now being investigated in Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. 

So much then for the past ; and now for a few moments I propose to turn to the 
future. Unless vve believe that Man has reached the end of his evolution and that 
the future holds no possibility of progress, and I hope that there is no one present 
who would accept such a view, we must admit that man is still changing. It is, 
therefore, of the greatest importance that we should keep a record of what is going 
on, not only in the race, but also in the individual ; for it is only by observations on 
large numbers of individuals that we can get evidence of what is happening in the 
race. It is now thoroughly well established that through the whole course of life the 
individual is continually altering. I have already referred to the changes that take 
place in the cephalic index with advancing age and exactly similar changes can be 
detected in many, if not in all the other measurements and indices of the body. But 
these changes do not apparently occur at exactly the same age in the development 
of different races ; they appear to be early in some and late in others. In order^ 
therefore, to be able to compare with the greatest degree of accuracy, measurements 
taken on different races and tribes, it is essential that we should know the ages of 
the individuals and their curves of growth. In the case of India but little work of 
this nature has been attempted, though the subject is one of great importance. 
With changing habits and customs there will, in all probability, be a change in the 
development of the individual and ultimately in the develepment of the race. What 
for example, is the result of edrcaiion and the consequently necessary sedentary 
type of life at the most important period of an individual’s existence, namely, the 
period from the onset of puberty to the attainment of the adult stage, a time when 
nature is putting the finishing touches to her previous work, when the important 
molar teeth are being cut, when the bones are becoming consolidated, epiphyses 
joined to diaphysis in the long bones and the tips of the spinous and transverse 
processes joined to the bodies of the vertebras in the backbone ? 

It is of the greatest importance that we should keep a record of such changes 
and I would urge every educational authority to institute a system by which a recced 
of every student is maintained. In England and other countries we now have medical 
ofldeers from the Department of Health, whose duty it is to inspect the 
students and to see that they are given proper medical treatment, 
when such is required. These medical officers may point to the prevalence of 
certain features such as stunted growth , myopia or defective teeth, etc., all of which 
observations are of importance to the Anthropologist just as much as to the medical 
officer ; and with a little more time and a few more observations, such as the length 
and breadth of the head, its maximum circumference, etc., we might gain a very 
valuable addition to our knowledge regarding the development of the race as a 
whole, and the more detailed such a record, the more valuable it would be. 
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Zoology Section 

Lieut'Col. F. C. Fraser, District Medical Officer, Malabar, in the course 

of his address on “The Periodic Ebb and Flow of Life,” as President of the Zoology 
Section, said : — 

“It becomes necessary here to define exactly what I mean by the Ebb and Flow 
of life, because in the history of every race, be it of man himself or of the lowest 
unicellular organism, may be traced two different types of curve. There is the main 
curve rising gradually to its zenith and then falling more or less steeply, which 
represents the entire history of a race from its origin to its final extinction, and there 
are the secondary oscillations or curves which occur in the course of the main 
curve, representing periods of abrupt increase and decrease. It is to differentiate 
these two types of curve that I have added the adjective and designated the ebb and 
flow as periodic. I would, therefore, define the term “Ebb and Flow of Life” as 
the series of increases and decreases in the numbers of any species, representing a 
temporary upsetting of the balance of nature. These secondary curves, which I have 
mentioned, are in fact merely oscillations of the scales of nature. 

“We are accustomed to talk of the balance of nature but in these secondary 
oscillations, the balance seems to be upset The truth is, that there is little or no 
equipoise in nature, its balance is continually being upset, its very nature is plastic 
to a degree. No race can hold its own for long, not excepting man himself. History 
abounds with the stories of the rise and fall of empires, and Zoology teaches us of 
the extinction of countless species, plant and animal life, vertebrate and invertebrate ; 
each it its turn is weighted down and submerged by some more dominant creature. 

“The main curve that is the steady rise and fall to extinction of a species, has 
been explained to the satisfaction of most of us, by the generally accepted doctrine 
of natural selection and the survival of the fittest, but in the short time at my 
disposal, I have been able to find but few references in literature which attempt to 
throw light on the periodic oscillations in the life curve of a race.” 

The lecturer then dwelt at length on the life history of a butterfly, and some 
species of plant life to illustrate this periodicity. 

“I believe that among other factors influencing periodicity in the increase of animal 
life, the unequal distribution of species, which results in overcrowding and a com- 
parative lack of food plays a large part. 

“There are a number of other factors involved in the ebb and flow of life. 
Climatic changes, for instance, play a large part in propagating or destroying life. 
Seasonable seasons result in an increase of insect life, whereas an unseasonable 
season, by upsetting the normal cycle of life, the dates of emergence of pupae, 

■ etc , results in what the collector calls a poor season. The emergence of 
insects is profoundly affected by the onset of the monsoons. Thus the average 
entomologist can usually tell you more about the monsoon, and when to expect its 
break, than the whole of the staff of the metereological department. Indeed I think 
members of that department would be a little more accurate in their pronounce- 
ments, if they were compelled to take out a course in entomology or zoology. 

“Cyclonic disturbances are frequently heralded by flighting of insects and un- 
doubtedly play an important part in the wide distribution of species. 

“Distribution has gone on amongst mammals at a much slower pace than 
amongst birds or those insects gifted with the power of flight ; mammals could never 
hope to traverse the barriers which these surmount. Yet we commonly find insects, 
which although gifted with considerable powers of flight, are strictly confined to 
quite small areas. What factors control the distribution of such species ? Are they 
trapped by the entire suitability of their environment or are they bound to the spot 
by insuperable geographical barriers? Doubtless a combination of these factors^ is 
the real explanation. Dr. J. C. Willis, the botanist, wffiose chief work was carried 
out in Ceylon and to whose “Rule of age and Areas” I believe few of us subscribe 
to, admits this when he states that the area occupied by any group of allied 
species may enormously be modified by the pressure of barriers such as seas, rivers, 
moTintains, changes of climate or other ecological boundaries and the like.” 

“Now in India we hav e unrivalled opportunities for studying the action of 
barriers such as I have mentioned, for there is probably no country in the world 
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whicL, for its size and compactness, possesses so many diverse climates and geogra- 
phical features. It has deserts almost as arid as the Sahara with a rainfall of less 
than ten inches a year, and it has wet areas whose rainfall is unequalled by any plac 
in the world ; its temperatures range from far below freezing point, as in the eternal 
snows of the Himalayas, to 'vxell over lOo degrees in the shade, as in the eternal 
heat of Madras : it has '1 ne rivers, spacious lakes and broad plains and plateaus 
which alternate with extensive ranges of mountains clothed with magnificent 
jungles, and finally, its altitudes range from sea-level to the highest in the world. 
With such a variety of geographical and physical features we must expect to find 
many natural barriers which serve to limit or extend the distribution of species. 

As two of such I may meritlon two very interesting examples, neither of 
which has received its due attention from zoologists or botanists. I allude 
to the Palghat Gap in the Western Ghats and the vast plain of the Gan- 
ges, which latter serves to separate the Himalayan fauna from that of Peninsular 
India. Each of these two barriers is a Wallace’s line in miniature and if we confine 
ourselves to a study of the endemic faunas of the hilly tracts on either side of these 
gaps, we shall come to some very interesting conclusions. I think it essential that 
we should restrict our studies to endemic species, because non-endemic ones do not 
appear to be restricted by ecological boundaries as are the endemic species, and 
their inclusion is more than likely to make us arrive at wrong conclusions. I think 
that I am correct in saying that many non-endemic species found in montane areas 
are those which are found commonly flourishing in the plains and to these, barriers 
like the Palghat Gap and the Gangetic Plains offer no restrictions of dispersal. The 
truth is, that the average species of the plains and the sea-levels has a greater 
adaptability than the montane or submontane ones. 

‘^Now I have mentioned purposely a number of problems, all of which, if they 
are to be solved, must be solved by workers in the field. From a survey of the 
papers presented for reading at this meeting, 1 have gained the impression that 
there is a tendency to follow rather slavishly the methods of research adopted in 
Europe and, to a less extent, in America. New fashions of study are continually 
cropping up in all the sciences, zoology not being excepted, but there is no reason 
why you should be slaves to fashion, indeed from the advantages offered to you 
here in India, there is every reason why you should strike out on a definite line of your 
own, your work being devoted to a study of those problems of nature whose solutions 
are to be found only on the spot. 

'^Problems such as I have merely touched upon can never be solved at the 
bench in the laboratory but by hard keen practical research in the field. Unless a 
student has a good knowledge of classification and natural history, which latter 
some affect to despise, he wall never make a good zoologist, for these two form the 
grounding which later will orientate him for more special studies ; practically all 
the fathers of zoology and botany exhibited a love of natural history from their 
earliest youth. 

“You wall find in most English schools a few scholars who take up the study of 
natural history as a hobby from an innate tendency to study nature for the love of 
nature. I do not find the same tendency in the Indian scholar and I have never 

met a single medical student in this country who exhibited tbe slightest interest 
m natural history. I am told that such studies do not advance one in the profession 
of medicine or that no time cah be spared from ordinary studies, and again by 
others, that you cannot study nature without destroying life, meaning I suppose the 
collecting of butterflies and other forms of life. 

“Few of these excuses ring true and as for the lack of time, I believe that "we can 
all find leisure to devote to a little research outside our own narrow confines, and 
that such time is well spent 

“Another handicap which cramps the study of zoology in this country is the lack 
of suitable media in which to publish stray notes. With the exception of the Bombay 
Natural History Journal, there is no magazine which publishes miscellaneous notes 
on natural history. Thus a mass of interesting information must go begging every 
year. In European and American cities numberless journals cater for^ the l(xal 
natural history enthusiasts, so that from year to year we find published interesting 
details of the arrival and departure of birds, of the discovery of insects in new localh 
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tics, of some curious instance of mimicry, of the nesting habits of some bird, of 
albinism occurring in some animal and many other interesting and useful facts. Indi- 
vidually such items may seem trivial but they all help to swell the fountain of 
knowledge and will undoubtedly help future workers to solve problems which bafflle 
the present generation. I would like therefore to see every college running 
its own field club and to see a few pages of the college journals devoted to notes on 
natural bistory. 

‘'To the Indian student of zoology I would say that the begin-all and end-all is 
not to be found solely in the laboratory. Theories manufactured in tlie latter are 
apt to be fallacious when dealing with subjects which could be better studied in the 
field. Let me give a concrete example, — The “Butterfly’' or KalUiva is invariably 
shown in all museums mounted on a twig and posing as a dead leaf. Even the 
Brittsh Museum has fallen into this error. The laboratory worker noticing the 
close resemblance of the shape of the wings of this butterfly and of the colouring 
of the undersides to that of a dead leaf, comes to a fallacious conclusion that the 
butterfly, when alarmed, immediately settles on a twig and assumes the role of a dead 
leaf. Specimens of the insect are thus mounted and exhibited to the public as 
examples of protective mimicry. A little reflection ought to show' us that it would 
be difficult for the insect, when suddenly alarmed to find at a moment's notice a 
suitable twig and shape of leaf in which to merge itself. As a matter of fact the 
truth is stranger than the laborator\^ worker's fiction. I have studied Kallima in 
the Nilgiris, and find that when alarmed, it darts into the jungle, closes its wings 
and drops to the ground at the same time falling over into its side and in such a 
position looks exactly like a dead leaf. It matters not whether the leaves around 
match it or not, for in the average jungle you will invariably find an odd lot of 
foliage decaying on the ground. I may say that this habit is not confined to 
Kallima alone so that there is less excuse for the preparation of the fraud. Inciden- 
tally I may mention that I have frequently noticed Kallima fly to and settle on the 
trunk of a tree when alarmed in which position its colouring merged with the 
colouring of the bark. A similar habit is indulged in by the Vanessidae. 

“This great land of India is peculiarly adapted to the study of natural history 
in the field, thus an Indian School of Zoology could be made very distinctive and 
individualistic, characterized by its wrestling with the great problems of nature such 
as the distribution of species, environment, parrallel and convergent evolution, mimicry 
as observed in actual life, the psychology of the jungle and a hundred other like 
problems. Already one sees a tendency towards such a school, the foundations of 
which were laid by distinguished members of the Zoological Survey of India. It is 
for the younger generation of Indian Zoologists to build and fashion the stately 
edifice, and to all these ardent young men I would say, — “There is nothing hidden 
which shall not he found out," an ancient truth which should be the inspiration of 
all research workers." 


Medical Section 

The following are short extracts from the presidential address delivered by Lt. 
Col- Wright in the Medical Section of the Congress : — 

We have seen that the advancement of the welfare of mankind is our goal, and 
that ibis is ultimately dependant on the further development of his brain. Further 
we have seen that the brain of man reached its highest perfection through the 
agency of vision. It will not be inappopriate, therefore, if I give you an idea of some 
of the directions in which scientific investigation in connection with Ophthalrnology 
has progressed of recent years. In doing so I shall endeavour to exemplify by 
reference to tbe localised, but vastly important field, many of those types of activities 
with which we are all concerned, and reflect in the mirror of Ophthalm ©logical 
research, the various ways, in which medical and veterinary sciences in general, 
pursue the ultimate object of our endeavour. 

The eye consists essentially of a globular outcrop of the brain which has become 
invaginated to form a cup, separated from the outside world by a transparent epithe- 
lium modified to form an optical system. The neural epithelium is capable of 
receiving distance stimuitation by means of the radio-ceptors, — the rods and cones, — 
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so that it is possible for us to form an impression of a source of radiation at an 
enormous distance, e.g., a star. We can examine this receptive organ during life 
by accurate methods which we cannot apply to any other part of the body. The op- 
thalmoscope enables us to obtain a magnified view, { about fifteen diameters), of the 
finer vessels on the surface of the ratina, which, — for all practical purposes is the sur- 
face of the brain, — so that we can observe over long periods the changes taking place 
in this important system of vessels, from their earliest stages right up to the establish- 
ment of gross disease. We are thus enabled to gauge more accurately, perhaps than 
by any other method applicable during life, the probable changes which take place 
in the cerebral vessels. It is not only possible to undertake this histopathological 
investigation of living tissues, but our observations may be recorded accurately and 
scientifically by means of photography. The photography of the fundus oculi has 
now reached a practical stage and this method will he increasingly used in the 
future to record serial observations of pathological processes. One of the greatest 
%dvances in this field has been made by the introduction of slit-lamp illumination in 
connection with the conneal microscope. 

The subject of cataract has, as you know, occupied a very prominent place in 
ophthalmological literature, particularly in the field of surgery. The surgical treat- 
ment of cataract however, has probably had more than its share of prominence 
considering the relative economic importance of the subject, so I shall not do more 
than menaon three of the factors, resulting from clinical research in technique, 
which have sprung into prominence of late. They are, the elaboration by Barraquer 
of the suction pump for removing the lens in its capsule, the adoption of some means 
of retaining the lips of the section in apposition after operation, and the more 
extended use of novocaine in obtaining a painless and motionless field of operation. 
These factors have been prominently before the minds of workers in many of the 
large clinics of the world, and as may be seen from the literature, Madras has not 
been behind hand. The method of blocking the main trunk of the seventh nerve 
near its exit from the skull, originally evolved here in the Government Ophthalmic 
Hospital, and practised by us as a routine method, is coming into more general 
use. An entirely different type of investigation is that in connection with the filterable 
viruses. For many years bacteriologists have been faced with a certain type of 
acute infective disease which is not associated with a demonstrable cause. One 
helpful fact emerged in connection with the group, namely, that the virus was filterable 
in certain cases, and that it is probably an ultra-microscopic living entity. 

In India it is more difficult to evaluate the chief causes of preventible blindness. 
In the first place it is not possible to get accurate figures for the serious affections 
which attack the eye in the first month, year, or age period. Here we have an 
example of the importance of maintaining adequate returns for the compilation and 
application of vital statistics. It has been assumed that the ophthalmia neonatorum 
is as important a cause of preventible blindness in India as in 

England. There are, however, some facts bearing on this as- 

sumption which must be considered. Opthalmic neonatorum appears to be milder 
affection in India, — at least amongst the inhabitants of Madras, — than it is in 
Europe ; syphilis of the eye in the first year is not uncommon, and this together with 
smallpox, kerato-malacia, and the application of irritant remedies account for a 
relatively large amount of damage to the eyes in the 'first few years. It is probable 
that preventible blindness has been vastly reduced in this presidency by better 
methods of vaccine production established by Cunningham, resulting in a higher 
protection rate, but reliable statistics are again necessary to confirm this view. This 
consideration helps us to appreciate in proper perspective the value of the laboratory 
worker, and the field worker, to an apparently isolated clinical section of the medical 
department. It might be a disquieting thought that the King Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, Guindy, has perhaps done as much or more towards the prevention of 
blindness as the Government Opthalmic Hospital, if we did not appreciate the work 
done by others and the fact that prevention is a more potent factor in the elimination 
of disease than cure. 

The importance of combating the six affections due to small-pox, gonorrheea. 
syphilis, irritant remedies, trachoma and keratomalacia, on account of Sieir attack 
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on the eyes in early life, is not realised in this country. Intensive propaganda work 
is urgently required. Money spent in this connection would be better spent than in 
establishing institutions for the blind, which, although humane in intention, is 
beginning at the wrong end. The support of propaganda efforts has, up to now, 
been unenthusiastic. 

The anatomy of the eye has attracted very considerable attention in recent years. 
Prof. Arthur Thompson of Oxford has been prominently identified with this 
movement. Hie association with Ophthalmology was linked with that of Coats, 
a most distinguished investigator of clinical Opthalmology, who founded the Oxford 
Ophthalmological Congress. Prof. Thompson is responsible for the beautiful 
anatomical production, “The Anatomy of the Human eye as illustrated by enlarged 
Stereoscopic Photographs,’’ and Prof, Whithall, formerly his Demonstrator, now 
Professor at MoGill U niversity, published a few years ago “The Anatomy of the 
Human Orbit and Accessory Organs of Vision.” Some of you are possibly familiar 
with Onodi’s work on the nasal accessory sinuses, and may perhaps have been those 
of his dissections acquired for the Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Onodi’s work on “The Optic Nerve and Accessory Sinuses of the Nose” was an 
important addition to our knowledge of the relation between diseases of the nose 
and of the eye, and as an applied anatomical study, gave a clear idea of the relations 
of the nasal accessory sinuses to the orbit 

The research which has perhaps caused the greatest stir in ophthalmological 
circles is that of Duke-Elder on “The nature of the intra-ocular fluids” as related 
to glaucoma. With a more elaborate and delicate technique than has hitherto been 
considered practicable, he has measured the actual pressure in the retinal arteries 
and veins, and arrived at an idea as to the pressure variations in the capillaries. 
The hypothesis is put forward that the aqueous is a dialysation 
in equilibrium with the capillary blood, that there is no real circulation of the 
aqueous as previously understood, and that its escape by means of the filtration 
angle only takes place as an adjusting mechanism when the intra-ocular pressure 
rises above that in the canal of Schlemm. 

In the field of physiological research vision has naturally always claimed large 
share. One of the most profound and important directions in which much progress 
has been made of recent years is the relation between the eyes and the labyrinth, and 
the functions of the eye in connection with the postural reflexes. 

As a final instance of research in connection with the eyes, we may consider the 
philosophical investigation of that most eminent opthalmologist, Sir John Herbert 
Parsons. In his recent work “An introdution to the theory of perception,” we have 
a magnificent example of synthetic reasoning built up around the phenomena of 
vision. He hypothecates a biological basis for the phenomena of the higher visual 
and other perceptual processes, and advocates the development of psychology on a 
sound biological basis. He traces the genesis of perception from the lower levels 
phylogenetically where undifferentiated recepts give rise to responses vital to the 
preservation of the species. With further differentiation certain functions of the 
nervous mechanism assume a preponderant role e.g., the olfactory apparatus in 
certain lower animals. The primates have attained their supremacy through the 
predominance of their visual function. From the human point of view perception 
appears to be the result of the correlation and integration of many diverse sensory factors- 

And now having led you in thought to some of those higher pinnacles of our 
endeavours, let me conclude this discourse with an anticlimax. In so far as India 
is concerned, so long as the mind of the masses remains at such a low level of 
education in hygiene as it is to day, we are only knocking our head against a mud 
wall in trying to impose western curative and preventive medicine on a large scale. 
So long as the food supply remains limited, under present hygienic conditions, the 
population density will be adjusted to its food supply by catarophic natural means, 
such as pestilence or famine, rather than by the more orderly proceeding of a fall 
in the birth-rate. India is a magnificent field for medical and veterinary research 
and all honest work done in this respect goes to pile up the credit balance placed at 
man’s disposal for his own ultimate good, but the results are for the most part 
inassindilable by the masses in India for want of education in hygiene. 



Tnc Indian Economic Conference 

The twelfth session of the Indian Economic Conference commenced on the 2nd 
January 1029 at Mysore under the presidency of Prof. V. G. Kale of Poona. Dele- 
gates from almost all Indian universities and leading States attended. 

The Yuvaraj of Mysore, in declaring the conference open, extended a cordial 
welcome to the delegates on behalf of the Maharaja of Mysore. After reviewing 
the economic activities of the State during the last quarter of a century, he stressed 
the need for the gooi marketing of products. Mysore, he said, was not only 
afflicted with all the difficulties in respect of grading, prevention of adulteration 
and advertisement that afflicted India generally, but had also a special problem 
in that her progress depended to a great extent on those middle grade industries 
that stood midway between the old handicrafts and new large scale high class 
scientific industries. The marketing of the products of these was always a very serious 
problem. They were still more interested in the matter of imperial and local 
finance. His Highness sincerely hoped that they might find a way of reconciling the 
confiicting interests, no only of the imperial and local Governments, but also 
of both these with those of Indian States. 

Presidenlial Address 

Mr. K. Chandy, Vice-Chancellor Mysore University, then welcomed the delegates, 
after which Prof. KALE delivered his address, of which the following is the text : — 

I deem it a great privilege to have been elected to preside over this, the twelfth 
session of the Indian Economic Conference, and my sense of gratitude is enhanced 
when I remember that this honour is a renewal of the confidence and the kindness 
the members of the Economic Association showed towards me at the sixth Con- 
ference at Lahore in 1923 in choosing me to preside at the next session in Bombay, 
a duty which unfortunately circumstances prevented me from performing. I congra- 
tulate myself on this opportunity of making a survey of the position of economic 
studies in India and of expressing my views on the prospects of our work in the 
near future. I was one of those who keenly felt the need of an organisation and a 
medium for the expression of thought for workers in the field of Economics in 
India aud took a leading part in launching the Association and its journal, and I 
feel strongly about the little that we have been so far able to do and the much that 
remains to be done in respect of the study and the teaching of economic science in 
general and the investigation of India’s economic problems in particular. It will be 
no exaggeration to say that perceptibly and imperceptibly Economics is vying with 
politics in attempting to mould the destinites of humanity to-day ; and no occasion 
could be more appropriate than the present to take stock of our position in India 
in this respect and lay down lines for our work. 

Paucity of Ancient Economists in India. 

You will all agree with nie, I am sure, when I say that the paucity of professed 
economists who have attained eminence in their special province and of their 
scientific output, is not a matter of which India can feel proud. The serious draw- 
backs of our whole educational system and the inadequacy of the constitutional, the 
academic and the financial provision made for higher studies by our universities are 
too patent and too often discussed to need reference at my hands. And what is the 
position to-day ? Inspite of the fact that Economics has figured as a subject for 
study at our colleges for over two generations, there are hardly any scholars among 
us whose name may be mentioned with those of the many renowned professors at 
the TOstern universities. At those seats of learning savants have been actively 

working from their professorial chairs for more years than many of us have lived on 

this earth. Professors at our colleges in India have taught undergraduates and 
retired to their European or Indian homes without leaving anyl traces of their influ- 
ence or their work. Marshal, Nicholson and Cannan, Fisher, Clark, Taussing and 
Seligman, Walras and Gide, Schmoller, Wagner, Menger, the Webers Brentuno 
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Span and Diehl, Wicksel and Cassel, Loria and Pareto, to mention only a few names 
are thinkers most of whom have built up traditions, founded schools or systems of 
thought and spread inspiration which is gratefully acknowledged even in India. 
The steady, annual out-turn of research and discussion in the field of Economics in 
western countries is enviably varied and large ; and our soil is comparatively 
barren. These observations are not the outcome of undue pessimism or exaggerated 
self-depreciation, but only a frank statement of facts, and they have a special signi- 
ficance in view of the high appreciation I feel for the few Indian professors who have 
been doing commendable work in the midst of difficulties and of the decidedly cheer- 
ful prospect that I see opening before me. 

The history of economic thought in other countries suggests that when there is 
an intellectual upheaval and excitement and provocation of surrounding social and 
political conditions and when there are urgent national problems to solve, thinking 
minds are driven to apply themselves to the discussion of economic questions and to 
impart their ideas to others. Professor Seligman tells us how this was true of 
the rise of schools of economic thought both in the United States -of America and 
in Germany. He says : — “Just as the economic problems of the new German 
Empire on the close of the Franco German war gave a prodigious impulse to the 
development of economic science in Germany, so was a like movement accomplished 
in the seventies of the last century in the U. S. A.'* It is worth noting that there 
was no adequate provision for economic teaching in the States in those days and 
that England and France were no better in that respect. American students, 
therefore, resorted to German Universities and studied at the feet of Knies at Heidel- 
burgh, of Roscher at Leipzig and of Held, Wagner and Schmoller at Berlin. On 
their return to the States, these young men were appointed to the chairs of Economics 
which were created for them at the leading American Universities. The seed thus 
sown in a fertile soil has grown into a wonderful crop of researches and scholars 
who are liberally encouraged and patronised in that wonderfully wealthy country. 
Everything in that fortunate land is on a large scale ; and the study and teaching 
of Economics is made there not only in the Universities and colleges but in the 
higher classes in the high schools. In the Columbia University there are betvveen 
forty and fifty teacher; of Economics. The interest taken by the educated ^ A.merican 
public in economic science is so deep that the American Economic Association ^ has 
over three thousand members, and the membership of the Academy of Political 
Science runs to between six and eight thousand. These figures alone should make 
us pause and think. Millionaires like Carnegie and Rockfeller have founded chairs 
and institutes for the work of economic research and study. 

The Economic Traditions in France And India 

The state of things in France has been different and we, in this poor and 
backward country, may draw what comfort and moral we can out of it. The 
venerable French savant, Charles Gide, graphically describes how Political 
Economy in his country has, on the whole, remained loyal to the tradition of the 
classical school, how the orthodoxy was maintained intact, for years, under the 
rigid control of the narrow and e?cclusive Institute or “Academy of moral and eco- 
nomic sciences,” how till the year 1878 there was no provision for the teaching of 
Economics in any University in France, the work being done at independent 
collegiate institutions, how after that. Economics came to be y'ked with Jurisprudence 
in one faculty and how it was feared that this admission of the science into the 
sanctum of the University would open the door wide to heredcal dogmas from 
Germany. Till the beginning of this century the instruction in Economics imparted 
in the colleges or collegiate high schools was ill-calculated to stimulate a genuine 
love for the science or the development of economic thought. As in India, the 
professors had to prepare the students for examination and had to go through a 
course prescribed by the Government It is during the last twenty-five years that 
the basis of instruction has been widened and the Professors have obtained freedom 
owing to the introduction of the doctorate. Even now the average French student 
cares to attend only the obligatory lectures useful for his examination and gives the 
go%y to the others, the Tree" ones. Gide humorously relates how some foreign 
students, who went to attend his lectures and feared they would find no room in his 
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class, were surprised to see that there were hardly fifteen^ pupils ^ attending. The 
French student chooses his professor only with an eye to his examination, and the 
professor, however renowned for his learning, cannot attract pupils by his attainments 
or scholarship. His moderate income is independent of his fame and the number 
of his students. Inspite of these unfavourable conditions, Gide maintains, the 
literary output of French economists is by no means small, and can compare favour- 
ably with the outturn of other countries- Pure economics is, in France, an unpro- 
ductive branch, but questions of social reform and of economic policy are actively 
and widely discussed. In fact this is a striking characteristic of the country. 

Until verv’ recently. Indiin professors were expected only to cater for the needs 
of undergraduates preparing for the degree examination, the level of teaching and 
study was very low and the facilities at the colleges were extremely poor, the univer- 
sities contenting themselves with prescribing the courses of instruction and 
examining candidates. Outside the colleges and the universities, the irnpulse to 
the investigation and discussion of economic problems came from the political and 
social conditions as they steadily developed in the country. Chronic poverty 
and recurrent famines, the laisser faire and laisser passer attitude of the 
state, the land revenue and currency policies of Government, the growing 
indebtedness of the peasantry, over-centralisation of administration, famished 
provincial finance, cotton import and excise duties, the salt tax, the decay ^ of 
indigenous industries — were matters which chiefly attracted public attention 
and evoked discussion, and Dadabhai Naoroji, Ranade, Romesh Dutt and 
Gokhale became exponents of independent economic thought in all such 
directions. Pure Economics found no devotees, and economic history and economic 
policies absorbed the attention of such few students as the unfavourable conditions 
in the country produced. This tendency also finds a parallel in the developmerit 
of economic studies in France. Apart from political organisations which made it 
their business to mould public opinion on economic problems, there were neither 
associations nor journals which devoted themselves to the study of economic theorjq 
the investigation of economic conditions and the suggestion of government policies. 
In the absence of initiative and power of any kind to mould things, mental depression 
and intellectual lethargy reig'ned supreme. This state of things persisted for years, 
and little was done either by the University or by enlightened public opinion to 
improve it. Indian economists and publicists found no place on the cornmittees and 
commissions which were appointed from time to time to enquire into various questdons 
of economic and general public interest. They were thus deprived of the 
opportunities to handle such problems from the theoretical and the practical 
points of view ; and government and the nation lost the benefit of the 
touch with the realities of Indian life and sentiment which they were best calculated 
to supply. The atmosphere within the universities and -outside was, in this way, not 
very congenial to the outburst of economic speculation or to the formulation of 
plans of economic and social reform, though the little that w^as achieved in the 
unfavourable conditions, left no doubt as to the latent possibilities of the nation in 
those respects. It is neediess-to refer to such work e.g. of Ranade, Dutt, Joshi. 

The Dawn of a New Era 

But left me hope that we are leaving this depressing past behind, that a uew 
era has now dawned and that the future for the cultivation of the science and the 
practice of Economics is more encouraging. It is a welcome sign of the times that 
our newer Universities have provided for post-graduate teaching and research in 
Economics as one of their regular functions, and University professors have been 
appointed 10 guide and control the work. The undergraduate teaching too is 
being made more efficient and practical. The older Universities have also begun to 
apreciate the importance of affording to young men opportunities for higher studies 
in the social sciences and training in the application of their laws to problems 
of national life. Few will, however, be found to doubt the inadequacy of the 
arrangements w-hich most of our Universities have been able to make in this connei- 
tion, and it will be readily admitted that the influence of the University and college 
professors has scarcely yet begun to tell on the minds and the lives of the student 
world and the public. Some of the Universities still continue in the old rut; 
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and students are able^ to obtain rthe highest degree in Economics by cramming a 
few books. The awakening is however, there, and the Universities, the governments 
and the public will have to make every earnest effort to promote this movement so 
essential to the best interests of the progress of the country. Secondly, we have 
now as University professors men who have undergone training at foreign Uni- 
versities and are qualified to impart to their pupils the spirit of search for truth, of 
industry in collecting and marshalling facts and statistics and of scientific accuracy and 
integrity in interpreting them and drawing conclusions from them. The thirst for 
knowledge, the habit of investigation and the penchant for discussion, which were so 
characteristic of the world of learning in India in olden times, must be revived, and 
there could be no better means of achieving this end than the introduction of the 
western spirit of work in our Universities. 

It is again a welcome sign of the times that to judge from the appointment of 
economic experts on the Fiscal Commission and the Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Agriculture, as also on the Boards of enquiry into the application of 
industries for protection that Governmeat has given up its old policy of exclusion. 
Experience of war time and of the post-war period of reconstruction, has fully 
demonstrated the value of the co-opeiation of trained economists in solving economic 
problems of national and international interest. It is to be hoped that the assistance 
of economists will be sought in the future in an increasing measure in India to the 
benefit of the Government and the people of the country. At the Bombay session of 
this Conference ten years ago, I ventured, in the course of a paper, to suggest that 
an economist should be regularly associated with the revenue officer periodically 
deputed to make proposals regarding the revised settlement of land revenue so that 
the problem could be thoroughly and scientifically dealt with. The suggestion did 
not then appeal to many, but certainly the serious troubles we have had recently 
relating ^to rents and revenue were not needed to show the importance of a com- 
prehensive, thorough-going and systematic investigation of a question which affects 
the lives of large numbers of cultivators. Economists have a part to play in such 
matters which cannot be allowed to be exclusively dealt with by revenue and 
judicial officials. ^ It is to be hoped that the business community too ts 
beginning to realize that a knowledge of economic theory is not superfluous 
to ^ the successful working of industries and trade. Recent discussion of the 
policy of Government in relation to currency and exchange and the claims of 
certain indigenous industrial enterprises to State encouragement and assistance, 
as also the prevailing labour unrest, ought to make this clear if it has not already 
dawned on the rninds of our capitalists. Nor can our press and politicians afford to 
ignore the teachings of economic science with respect to the ideals they preach and 
the measures they propose for adoption by the nation. There are indications that 
iu this regard too a correct appreciation of the issues involved is slowly but surely 
penetrating the quarters concerned. 

Progress in Economic Investigation 

No better index of the new economic awakening that is coming over the country 
can be found than the commendable efforts which are being made in the different 
provinces to collect facts relating to rural and urban life. Middle class budgets, 
the standard of living and the wages of the working classes, the different aspects of 
the agricultural economy, the co-operative movement are some of the subjects which 
are likewise engaging the attention of several, among whom Government officials 
are seen to take a welcome part. The papers which are read before our Conference 
are a significant testimony to the highly systematic and useful nature of the task 
undertaken in this respect by the members of our Association. Here too is essential 
a close co-operation of the Universities, the Governments, the professors and the 
public if substantial results are to be achieved. I may be permitted, without being 
impyertinent, to pay a tribute to the high level of the scientific and practical work 
that is being turned out by our economists, whether they are members of our Associa- 
tion or not. A good deal of the outturn is indeed creditable and shows that we 
treading the path tof professors at the western universities. During the past 
few years, every part of the field has been taken up for exploration, and economic 
xHstory, eeonomic theory and practical economics have been ably handled. I shall 
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not mention the names of the authors as you are all familiar with them. What is 
now needed is the application both of the extensive and the intensive methods to the 
work. Research associations and study societies have been started in a fey centres, 
and this activity required to be spread and strengthened. Our own journal is ad- 
mittedly capable of improvement and our membership must considerably increase. 
With our limited opportunities and resources, we, who are teachers of Economics 
and other-j who are otherwise interested in the subject, must do all we can to rouse 
general enthusiasm for the science, make people appreciate the value of its teaching 
for the progress of our country and enlist the sympathy and support of Government 
and public alike for the cause we have espoused. There is infinite scope for our 
labours and it will be a number of years of strenuous effort bef're we can say that 
we have achieved something appreciable. Wherever one turns, one comes up with 
an economic problem — why India’s immediate national future itself is one such 
big problem. We have to strive in the profound faith that we can usefully contribute 
to its solution. We must make our voice heard and must train the coming generation 
in the scientific ways of thought. The optimistic note traceable in the above remarks 
is obviously based not so much on what we are and what we have accomplished 
as upon what, given the will and the requisite opportunities, we are capable of 
achieving. It is more the promise than the performance which fills me with hope. 
The teachers have themselves to set an example of hard, patient and earnest work 
which others may be expected to copy. There are arrears to be cleared up and 
a fresh account has to be opened. 

Now, what will be the aim, the principle and the method that we may beneficially 
follow’ in our scientific activity ? The answer is fortunately available in the rich 
literary legacy which thinkers in the west have left to us. There is indeed a clash 
of opinion and a conflict of attitude which is often perplexing and annoying ; and 
it is a notorious reproach against the economists that of all scientists, they are the 
people who will not agree on anything, not even on the fundamentals of their 
discipline. While there is some truth in this charge, a careful study and reflec- 
tion will show that things are not as bad as they are painted and that a clear 
path is visible in the overgrown jungle of controversy. Even the natural sciences are 
not free from academic disputes and theoretical vicissitudes and in a social science 
like Economics I am inclined to regard differences of viewpoint and method as a 
sign of strength rather than of weakness. We, of this generation, are fortunate in 
being able to survey with admiration, interest and instruction the grim battles wEich 
the old schools of thought fought with one another and the successive triumphs and 
defeats the combatants won and sustained on the theoretical, methodological 
and political grounds. The echoes of ihese fights are certainly audible even to-day 
and skirmishes may be seen still going on between the adherents and camp-followers 
of the old leaders. The economist of to-day can, however, obtain a better perspective 
of things and can realize how each school and system has made its own contribution 
to the building up of the structure of economic science as we have it to-day. Thinkers 
are not wanting even now who will attempt a reconstruction of the science from 
the foundations to the top, on some novel principle ; but the general tendency 
is for the leading economists to reconcile the differences and to arrive at a common 
understanding with regard to essentials. Dr, Marshal's influence for instance has 
been exerted in this direction. The battles on the score of ideals and methods have 
been fought mainly on the German soil and every few years an author has come 
out deploring and describing a crisis in the prevalent state of ideas about political 
economy. 


Old Controversies Recalled 

The battles of the economists raged chiefly found the following questions : 
What is the distinguishing principle of economics as a science i Can it 
become an exact science in the sense in which the natural sciences are exact 
and are economic laws natural laws in the same sense ? Has the science a 
goal of its own and can it pass judgments as to what ought to be and what ought 
not to be in accordance with its particular notion of ‘blues' ? What is the relation 
of economics and social and political j^licy ? Is the economist, as a scientist, 
competent to give advice as to the suitability or otherwise of theory in a certain 
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sphere of note of economics individualistic or organic and social ? Is^ the acquisition 
of knowledge and the formulation of theory in a certain sphere of life to be the only 
purpose of the science or is it calculated to be a guide^ for action^ as well ? The 
classical economists who rendered the inestimable service of founding our science, 
were driven to use the method of abstraction rather too much in their anxiety^ to 
discover ^natural laws’ ; and their conception of economic societv became mechanical 
and individualistic. The ‘economic man’ was the horrid product of this procedure 
and idea, and in their scheme there was no room for any motive or principle other 
than enlightened individual self-interest or for State policy, patronage ^and interference. 

A theory when it is first formulated, appears to conforrn to the conditions with which 
the author is familiar and to his own ideals and philosophy of life. So was it with 
the orthodox school ; but it was soon discovered that their theories did not square 
with the social conditions as they developed in England itself ; and the good pf the 
community which was expected to result from individual liberty in exchange activities 
did not appear to materialize in the case of the large mass of the people. 

The reaction against this atomic individualism was started by the ^Romantic 
school, led by Adam Muller, who pitted against it the conception of_ umversalism. 
According to this school, economic life, which is only a part of social life as a whole, 
cannot be dealt with in isolation without detriment to the community. They went 
hammer and tongs at the capitalism, the competition and the hankering for 
which characterised the thoughts of the classical school. ^ ‘ National existence itself 
in its totality is the true wealth of a nation”. “Each individual productive power 
can produce only "when it is itself produced by a higher productive ^povver. ^ If the 
state ceases to produce, then cease all the smaller productive powers with it . When 
i. is said that a thing has value, what is meant is that it has value in relation to the 
whole community.” These statements are typical of the propositions laid down by 
Muller. List’s special contribution was the introduction of the^ idea of nationality 
and relativity and his subsdtution of the theory of productive power lor that oi 
exchange value. The most deadly attack on the Classical school, however, 
came from the Historical school which condemned the former’s abstract methoa oi 
reasoning and its theories which appeared to be so far removed from reality. Ine 
younger historical school which succeeded the elder, while sharing the views oi the 
latter to the full, emphasised the necessity of state interference and rneasures oi 
social reform, and thus earned the nickname of “socialists of the chair. A particu ar 
philosophy of life — German Idealism — was again largely responsible for these 

conceptions of universalism and solidarity. , j j 

The victory of the historical school was, however, short-lived ^.nd did not go 
unchallenged. The Socialists had, in the meanwhile, butted in. They adopted and 
refined the classical theories and used them as weapons to fight the capitalistic 
system. Fired with the zeal of historical materialism, the socialists envisaged ^ 
future in which capitalism would be crushed under its own weight qfindustnai 
concentration, and private property would be done away^ with by the working classes 
who, suffering from low w’ages and poverty, would capture the whole social machine 
and triumphantly establish the rule of the proletariat. Their theories relating to 
surplus value, concentration of industry, the reserve army of labour and the nna 
collapse of the whole industrial organisation did not pass muster with scientmc ana 
critical minds and failed to accord wdth facts — ^just what had happened classica 

school. The chief weakness of the opponents of the founders of political economy 
lay in the fact that while they had pulled down the old ^ imposing superstructure o 
economic theory, they had supplied nothing as a substitute for it. While there was 
a good deal of idealism, a wealth of analysis and description of social institutions 
and a comprehensive programme of social reform, there was no theory and thereiore 
no science. What was urgently needed to evolve order out of the prevailing cnao^ 
was the revival of economic theory and the reconstruction of the science.^ This tas 
was essayed by the Mathematical school, and particularly by the Austrian schoq , 
led by Karl Menger. Jevons and Walras made similar attempts independently in 
their own countries. The new movement spread fast and wide and secured adherents 
almost everywhere, though outside a narrow circle, it found no foothold in Germany. 
The goal which the classical economists had only partially succeeded in ^taming, 
was effectively reached by the new school of thought, though by quite another patn. 
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The bridge connecting men and markets, put up by the former, consisted of flimsy 
stuff such as value in exchange, self-interest and the cost of production ; Menger 
constructed it out of stronger and more durable material extracted from the quarry 
of the human mind viz. utility, wants and their satisfaction. 

The Process of Reconciliation. 

Though the revival of theory* and the reconstruction of the science were welcomed 
on all sides, economists did not build on a uniform pattern. The old feuds had not, 
besides, completely ceased, and the discomfited fighters repaired their wounds, 
polished their armours and sharpened their w'capons ready for the fray again. The 
last twenty-five years have nevertheless been a period of reconciliation, co-ordination 
and understanding, and it is important to consider in w^hat respects substantial advance 
has been made by economic science during this period and wEat solid ground has 
been covered by economic thought. It was at one time believed and stated that the 
war-time experiences and mentality would shatter Economic science to pieces and 
that it would then be necessary to construct the whole thing anew in the light of the 
happenings of the dreadful calamity. Nothing of the kind had come to pass and 
the science stands four square to all the winds that blow. The war indeed furnished 
to the economists those experiments which are not normally available in the human 
social laboratory and taught him many a lesson regarding the necessity of establishing 
a close touch between economic theory and economic politics. Extensive state 
control, embargoes and rationing, the breakdown of monetary standards, inflat on, 
deflation, enormous public deb^s, burdensome taxation, trade boom and depression, 
labour troubles, cartels and trusts, widespread and distressing unemployment and 
Government doles, state subsidies to and protection of national industries — these 
and other such phenomena and measures w^hich characterised the time of war and 
the post-war period, have served to illustrate the working of economic laws and 
have also armed the different schools of economic thought with arguments in support 
of their favourite theories and against their pet aversions. It is significant that even 
before the war the necessity of reconsidering and reshaping their own traditional sys- 
tem was keenly felt by the adherents of the economic schools, and this represented an 
attempt to reconcile theory to reality. We thus meet with so many “Neos*’ — Neo-Libc' 
ralism, Neo-Mercantilism, Neo-Romanticism and Neo-Socialism. Economic Liberalism 
is the lineal descendant of the classical system and the reconstruction of theory at- 
tempted by its representatives, among whom Cassel may be prominently mentioned, 
has not improved its reputation. Its theory still remains individualistic, unconcerned 
with the actual social conditions, and moves in the grooves of mechanical and 
natural law. But the fundamental ideas of Liberalism appear to have been shaken 
even in England, its original home and stronghold. From an exhaustive study of 
Liberalism and protectionism in English economic policy since the war, Dr. 
Leubuscher draws the following three conclusions '♦ — The individualistic cons- 
titution of English industry, particularly manufactures, and also banks, has been 
increasingly replaced by an organized and centralized structure which allows no free 
play to competition, the pride of English economy of old, and secures a safe control 
of markets. Another tendency which threatens Liberal principles is the 
increasing importance which is being attached to the producing 
classes to the neglect of consumers whose interests were paramount 
before, which means the weakening of the insistence on a free trade policy. Thirdly, 
the same result flows from the claim of different groups of consumers to the main- 
tenance of the standard of living already reached by them. The Liberal principle 
of individual freedom is generally admitted to be sound at bottom and what is 
objected to is the exaggerated Liberal idea of its efficacy almost as a universal rule 
of policy. It ha^ therefore, already had to make important concessions to the 
principle of solidarity. Social politics is now held to be compatible with Liberal 
theory within large limits. It is said that the aim and the means of ‘sozialpolitik’ 
must be distinguished- The aim is always the same viz,, the maintenance of the 
community in health and p^wer, guarding it against the opposition of its parts, 
particularly for the protection of the weaker classes such as the industrial workers. 
And even a theory of social politics has now been formulated. 
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A Convincing Proof 

A convincing proof of the process of theoretical adjustment and reconciliation 
is provided by the efforts of the supporters of the marginal utility _ theory— described 
by its opponents as a mere play with words anl deprecated as subjective, individua- 
listic and mechanical— to fit it into the organic conception of _ society. Wieser 
recognizes with necessity of mahing economic theory co-extensive with social theory 
as exchange activities of economic life cannot be pioperly considered apart from 
c^eneral social relations of classes and groups towards one another. American 
economists like Clark and Seligman, who have adopted the marginal utility theory 
of value and used it to explain the laws of distribution, have systematically rid that 
theory of its narow, individualistic import. Seligman, for instance, speaks of social 
marginal utility and social marginal cost. He puts man and not wealth in the 
forefront of his studies, and contends that in the freedom of competition and in the 
production of wealth not the mechanical and individual, but the social point of 
view must be emphasised. He also holds that the conclusions of Ethics and Eco- 
nomics cannot long remain in conflict as both have to deal with man as a member 
of organized society. The idea that individual economic activity cannot be conceived 
independently of its organic relation to other activities and to the whole community, 
receives fruitful development in the hands of the Neo-Romantic school. 
and the best exponent of this movement in Othnnar Span of Vienna. Accord- 
ing to him, the individual is a frocial individual,’ impenetrated in all his acti- 
vities by his social character. Economic life is only a means to the larger social 
life, and yet is influenced by the whole. All economic problems are solved with 
this key of organic relationship between the whole and the parts. Following^ Stam- 
mler, Karl Dhiel emphasises the influence of law and social order on economic phe- 
nomena. He lays down the fundamental principle of his thought in the following 
words : — “All economic phenomena are bound up with definite forms of social organi- 
zations. Economic theory has to explain ^ those phenomena which rnake their 
appearance within the limits of definite organizations of economic life, held together 
by legal ties.” Rudolf Stolzman has thrown into bold relief the sharp dis- 
tinction between the natural and the social sciences, between nature and freedom, 
causality and teleology, and looks upon economic society as an organisation imbued 
with aim and purpose. The ideas of several other thinkers have moved in a sirnilar 
direction and in spite of their differences with one another, they have a good deal 
In common. 

Points of Agreement 

Points of general agreement, as they emerge out of recent discussions, may 
now be noted : — Economics as a science has its province well marked out ; it deals 
with one aspect of social life which is related to the efforts of men to satisfy ^ their 
wants. The distinguishing principle of economic activity is the general principle oi 
rational human conduct, the principle of minimum of^ sacrifice. This principle is 
however, applied by the individual within the limits of a community and its 
organ, and subject to its laws, ethics, usages and traditions. ^ Economic life is nothing 
preordained, natural and rigid, and we cannot scientifically treat it in terrns or 
quantity only. The science of economics, dealing with such life, has no ideal oi its 
own to preach, but its theories which are based upon historical and contemporary 
events, are calculated to show how the social ends that are proposed may be most 
efficiently attained. Thus are kept apart the provinces of economics and ethics as 
sister sciences, as the mixing up and the overlapping of the two does not make tor 
the scientific treatment of problems. It cannot, however, he forgotten that tnougn 
Economics has no ethical judgements to offer and must not tread^ on the dornains o 
sociology and politics, which are separate disciplines, it cannot ^ ignore the intimate 
relation of these two to itself and the influence of social and political conditions, upon 
economic life. Hence the preference shown by many authors to the name social, 
national or political economy over economics. This terminology brings out the radica 
distinction between Economics and the natural sciences with which it got confused 
in the hands of the classical school. Apart from the fact that we can speak or trie 
art of Economics, political economy is a practical science not only in the sense that 
it bases its generalisations on facts of actual life, but on the consideration that its 
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theories must throw light on the efficacy of measures which are proposed. It 
must thus deal with dynamic as well as static social conditions. The economist 
is, therefore, compared to a physician who, on carefully considering all the cir- 
cumstances relating to a patient^s complaint, suggests what are, according to 
him, the most suitable remedies to combat the illness. Measures of political 
and social reform may, in this way, be judged from the point of view^ of economic 
science, and economic judgments may be offered. The self-denying ordniance 
proposed for the economist that he must strictly confine himself to the study 
of what is and the discovery of the laws by which it has so become and must 
never ventuie to overstep the boundaries to say what will be or ought to be, 
appears to be ill conceived and unnecessary. It is not enough to^ know the 
why and the how of things and a knowledge of the whither also is essential. 
The restrictions suggested will render economics sterile and useless and will 
make of it nothing more than logical gymnastics- 

When the mechanical and individualistic conception of economic life is 
abandoned, it follows that our science has to*take adequate account of the mutual 
relations of different classes and the equilibrium of various forces in working 
out its theories. Certain activities may be beneficial to the private interests of 
particular individuals and classes and at the same time injurious to the interests 
of others, and the Government, representing the community, has to set matters 
right. This is indeed the origin of all labour and other sociallegislations. The 
nation organized as a State, is the largest social unit which is bound by ties of 
rights and obligations and by duties and sacrifices, and if the equilibrium is 
seriously disturbed by the action and reaction of forces from within or without 
the community. Government alone can rectify the balance. Men and nations 
can modify and improve their condition indeed within certain limits prescribed 
by nature, but they are not the slaves of the latter, which can be resisted and 
mouided by organized effort, as the history of the Western world demonstrates, 
Lisds theory of productive power and his tariff for national uplift receive their 
best support from these considerations. To speak of world economics and 
cosmopolitanism in this connection is as unmeaning as to rely on the self-suffi- 
ciency of individualism. For the convenience of detailed study we may divide 
our discipline into pure economy, individual or private economy, State economy, 
national economy and world economy. But the economy of the most vital 
importance in the world aS it is politically constituted to-day is national economy. 
The dcctrines of economic science are expected to cover all these branches or 
phases, and it is now generally agreed that there is no world economics cora- 
paiable to national economics. We hear now-a-days people speaking (and 
acting) in terms of nationality and empire in economic affairs : and empire 
products, imperial markets, imperial preference and inter-imperial migration, 
are concerned with political policies actually worked out. There is indeed the risk 
of an economic scientist turning out a party politician and a worse economist. 
But this description carries condemnation on its very face. If economists are 
not to give expert advice, what do they exist for and what is the meaning in our 
insisting that their co-operation should be sought by Government in investigating 
and solving social problem ? Western nations recognise the value of the services 
of their economic experts. 

Economic Practice in India. 

Now, what has been the trend of economic thought practice in India daring 
the last few years ? It will be found, on a little reflection, that the movement, 
though slow, has been, consciously or unconsciously along the lines sketched 
above. Ideals and policies in this country were at first, under the powerful 
influence of English orthodox opinion represented by Ricardo, Mill and Fawcet ; 
but Indian thinkers soon broke loose from its grasp, and the revolt is best 
illustrated by Ranade's masterly exposition of Indian Political Economy. The 
lead has proved effective. Government in India has, for years recognised its 
function of correcting the disturbed balance of social forces by legislating to 
protect the ryot against the sawkar, the agricultural against the non-agncultural 
classes, the tenants against the landlords and the workers against their employers. 
But it hesitated to pursue the same policy in relation to the forces of distur- 
bance coming from outside. Max Weber has said that economic organisation 

U 
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is fundamentally rooted in politics, and must, in the last resort, be explained 
through it. J. M. Keynes showed how the British Government and Parliament 
brought depression on British export industries by their exchange 'policy of 
artificially restoring the normal rate in the middle of 1925 ; and a similar com- 
plaint has been made against Government in this country also with regard to the 
exchange ratio. During the last few years at least four important public 
inquiries have taken place in India in relation to questions of great importance 
and certain changes which have resulted from them, may be attributed, in no 
small measure, to the political influence of the Indian legislature. The Fiscal 
Commission recommended the adoption of a policy of protection and the abolition 
of the cotton excise duties, and Government accepted a radical alteration in its 
traditional economic policy. As an outcome of another enquiry, the principle 
cf direct Government management of State railways had to be adopted, though 
it had been declared to be un-economic. The Currency Commission condemned 
the gold exchange standard as utterly unsuited to the peculiar conditions of 
India though it failed to give sufficient weight to such considerations on the 
vital question of gold currency and the exchange ratio. The Royal Commission 
on Agriculture has made one very striking observation which goes to the very 
heart of the matter we are dealing with here. Declaring that the most impor- 
tant factor making for agricultural prosperity is the outlook of the peasant 
himself and that the success of all measures designed for the advancement of 
agriculture must depend upon the creation of condition favourable to progress, 
the Commission maintains : — The demand for a better life can, in our opinion, 
be stimulated only by the deliberate and concerted effort to improve the general 
conditions of the country side, and we have no hesitation in affirming that the 
responsibility for initiating the steps required to effect this improvement rests 
with Government.” It proceeds to state that the failure to grasp the full signi- 
ficance of the^ proposition explains the absence of any co-ordinated effort to 
effect the reepired change in the surroundings and the psychology of the peasant 
without wbicn there can be no hope of substantially raising his standard of living. 

Piecement Handling of Economic Problems. 

This frank and emphatic statement of the Royal Commission furnishes the 
key to a correct understanding of the large problems of Indian Economics — a 
terminology which, by the way, is still found perplexing by some thinkers in this 
country — and apart from their narrow aspect of immediate political expediency, 
con roversies in connection with such questions as those of the Reserve Bank, 
reservation of coastal trade, purchase of Government stores, railway rates and 
the investment of foreign capital in India, are not likely to be intelligble in their 
economic bearings without its help. We have long played hide and seek with 
our problems, ^ Consider again the condition of the Indian peasantry. The 
revenue authorities study it from the restricted point of view of taxation and rent, 
and Ricardo’s theory of rent is used or misused in the process. The Irrigation 
department must be run on a commercial basis and is concerned with the income 
from water-rates to be charged to the cultivator. The Forest department has its 
own rules to enforce on the peasantry, surely in the best interest of the nation’s 
valuable property. The Agricultural department wants the ryot to adopt im- 
proved methods, and co-operators urge him to join their movement, both with 
the idea of increas ng his income, a good slice of which is, however, taken away 
by the Indian Finance Member through his exchange policy. The Government 
and the legislature propose to consolidate his holdings and prevent fragmenta- 
tion, ^ The local board wishes him to pay higher rates to be able to enjoy greater 
amenities of life and Government can not do without more money coming from 
the same source. The advocates of khaddar preach to him the virtues of the 
charka. And the sawkar is all the while there watching the whole game with 
interest and curicsity. The problem is thus handled piecemeal, the friends of the 
ryot play at cross purposes and no body knows exactly how the agricultural 
industry and the peasant stand economically. It is hardly realized that no 
amount of research on crops, fertilizers and pure seed — things valuable in ihem- 
selves will improve the condi tioD of the peasantry until we study the ryot as 4 
Y^hole as well in parts, ^ 



Commerce and Industry. 

Bombay Indian Cbamber of Commerce. 

Mr. L. R. Tairsee made an important announcement at the annual meeting of the 
Bombay Indian Merchants^ Chamber at which he presided on the 26th January 1929. 
He declared that the Bombay Port Trust were about to effect a reduction amounting 
to several lakha of rupees in the port charges. This, he added, was in answer to the 
demand of the Bombay merchants who were convinced that the heavy port charges of 
Bombay were one of the serious causes of the diversion of trade to the neighbouring 
ports. Mr, Tairsee referred at the outset of his address to the labour situation in Bombay, 
and declared that labour and capital stood as the Pandavas and Kauravas did at Kuruk- 
shetra. Manifestations of the Labour movement in the country pointed but to one 
conclusion, namely, that Labour wanted to be the boss of the situation and oust capital 
from the control of industries, a position which could not be accepted both in the 
particular interest of the industries and in the general interest of the country. Mr. 
Tairsee saw in industrialism the only way of removing the poverty of the people, and 
appealed to the leaders of Labour to exert their intluence to prevent violence and to the 
commercial magnates to devise vtays whereby industries of the country might be carried 
on rational and national lines. 

Turning to the Coastal Reservation Bill, Mr. Tairsee contested the remarks of the 
Viceroy that there was no precedent in the Briti*-h Empire for legislation which would 
reserve coastal trade. Mr. Tairsee declared that Great Britain herself had her own naviga- 
tion laws for over 200 years which not only enabled her to develop her own mercantile 
marine, but largely helped her to regain supremacy at sea. 

As regards the profits of coastal trade which had been represented to be moderate, 
Mr. Tairsee pointed out that the British India Steam l^avigation Company during the 
past 67 years never paid less than 7 and half per cent free of income-tax on ordinary 
shares, and during the last five years 8 per cent after writing down drastically the value 
of the fleet and after providing for contingencies. 

With reference to the banking enquiry Mr. Tairsee suggested that before a new 
commission or committee was appointed, there should be a preliminary survey undertaken 
to collect the relevant facts and figures so as to provide a basis for enquiry, 

Calcutta Indian Chamber of Commerce. 

Presiding over the annual meeting of the Calcutta Indian Chamber of Commerce on the 
15th February 1929, Mr. Faizulla Gangjee, Chairman said that India being predominantly 
an agricultural country, the main interests of her trade centred round raw staples. 
They had been hearing for many years and vehemently for the last two or three years 
that the salvation of India lay in the relief afforded to the teeming millions of agricul- 
turists. Lip service of this kind had been profuse ; but the agriculturist was not yet 
able to purchase his necessaries and supplement hia half-ration, because, forsooth, the 
banka doing business in India did not allow credit facility. 

Reviewing the general monetary condition in 1928» Mr. Faizalla Gangjee said the 
Government announced the floatation of a sterling loan of 7 and half milliona. No ade- 
quate reason was forthcoming at the time for this unexpected borrowing in Loudon : but 
it was vaguely hinted that it had something to do with the Reserve bank stsheme which 
was then under the consideration of the Central Legislature. For hia part, the chairman 
could confidently say that the sterling loan had nothing to do with Reserve bank proposal. 
It was merely the last refuge of the Government to retneve their cash position in regard 
to the Home Treasury, a position which bad been created by their own moi^fcary policy. 
Even after the floatation of the sterling loan, the Government kept baraating the market 
with their sales of treasuiy bills. The slack condition in the monetary world was 
availed of for launching a new rupee loan to the amount of 35 crores for which applica- 
tions were invited both by conversion and by cash. With great difficulty, and Mr Ganjee 
had reasons to think after a personal appeal made by financial authoritlcB to the ruling 
chiefs and others of the same ilk the loan was aononuced as completed. 
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He UBfld the words “announced as completed ’ advisedly. It had been freely et- 
preased in the public 7 ress at the time that there was some kind of a snag somewhere in 
this new loan business. The new loan was fully subscribed but the cash balance of the 
Government bore but little mark of all this new cash, nor indeed did the cash of the 
Imperial Bank show any appreciable bulge. It was therefore found necessary to commence 
sales of treasury bills almost immediately the list for the new loan was closed. 

Criticising the Government’s policy in regard to the resumption of sales of treasury 
bills, Mr, Qangiee said that although nearly ten crores were secured by the policy of 
frantic borrowing at fantastic rates, the cash position of the Government continued to be 
precarious ; and the old year closed with the rumours of an impending sterling loan, 
rumours which materialised in the first week of the new year. On the whole, the year 1928 
was a period of general deterioration of the credit of the Government of India both at 
Home and abroad. 

As regards the future, Mr. Gangjee said he had for his part no optimism mellowed 
or unmcllowed. On the other hand, he was a confirmed pessimist ; and be believed that 
no earnest student of Indian finance could be but so. He did not see so much as a silver 
lining in any portion of the horiZDn. Trade would continue as depressed as now, and the 
country would groan under serious difficulties so long as the monetary credit, currency 
and financial policy of the Government did not take note of what was required in the sole 
interest of India and India alone. 

Referring next to the impending banking enquiry, Mr, Gangjee said the enquiry, as 
Buch, whether by a committee or by a commission, would be of no real use unless there 
was the right will and determination to make this enquiry serve the direct and complete 
purpose, that is, of creating complete Indian banking autonomy, 

Mr. Gangjee concluded ; The banking facilities available to-day are totally incom- 
mensurate with the requirements of India which, I dare say, is not a country, but a 
Continent. In the place of these poor banking facilities, what we want and want urgently 
is the creation of complete and comprehensive banKing autonomy — an autonomy which 
will be thoroughly national — Indian in outlook, Indian in policy, Indian in personnel 
and Indian in management, and determined to play an important part in the industrial, 
economic and agricultural regeneration of this country. 


The Punjab Chamber of Commerce. 

At the annual meeting of the Punjab Chamber of Commerce held in New Delhi on 
the llth April 1929, Mr, P. Mukherji, Chairman of the Chamber, reviewing the trade 
conditions of the past year, said that the piece-goods trade of Delhi was still in a depressed 
condition with no prospect of improvement in the current year. Although the conditions at 
Amritsar had not been too bright, the outlook for the future was regarded as hopeful. 
It was interesting to note, however, that the present foreign cloth boycott movement was 
not afiecting in any way the local sales, though imported fine materials bad received a 
slight check. There had been a decided slump in the manufactures of local mills, and 
also in the carpet-weaving industry, the conditions of which still remained uncertain. 
The market for hides and skins remained steady, and normal throughout the year. 

Referring to the general conditions in the country, Mr. Mukherji welcomed the 
announcement regarding the Banking Enquiry Committee, and hoped it would lead to the 
inauguration of the Reserve Bank when the existing agreement with the Imperial 
expired. He hoped that the question of the constitution of the Central and Provincial 
Committees would be guided by no other consideration than that of competence. 

In welcoming the appointment of the Labour Commission, Mr. Mukherji said that his 
Chamber, representing the employers, fully realised the importance of keeping labour as 
much contented as possible. But at the same time capital could not entirely act as a 
philanthropist : for this would mean forsaking busiuess methods. The claims of Labour 
Bhonld, therefore, be delicately balanced with the capacity of the capitalist to bear the 
burden, particularly in a period of jindustrial depression. Industrial concerns had not 
reached the stage of western development when they could bear an increased burden ot 
taxation. The level of taxation in India was already high and it was disquieting to 
hear from the Finance Member that there was a possibility of fresh taxation. A similar 
warning had been repeated by the Delhi Municipality in order to balance their deficit 
budget. Mr. Mukherji suggested both to the Government of India as also to the local 
Municipality to pursue a policy of retrenchment. He welcomed the further reduction or 
ten per cent in the coal freights, but regretted the delay in giving effect to the annonnee- 
meut. He snggeeted that the beat course was to refund to consumers the amount of 
dUfexencQ from Ist April until such time as the coal tariff was published. 
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Mr. Mukherji next referred to the question of shortage of caal wagons and said the 
position to-day was very much improved. He, however, felt that some scheme should be 
devised for the future so as to afiE trtl relief to industries in distress by special allotment of 
wagons. He thonglit that it wool i be atlvisable for the Chief Mining Engineer of the 
Railway Board to be guided by recognised commercial and industrial associations as was 
the case some years ago. 

The much discussed topic of “ discriminatory leg’s'ation was next referred to, and 
the Chairman felt that the right solution lay in a spirit of co-operation and goodwill. 
He held that frequent Conferences between the Associated Chambers of Commerce and 
the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce would promote a common understanding, 
for, after all, the interests of trade and commerce w’ere largely common and on the 
furtherance ot the same depended the material prosperity of the country. 

Proceeding, Mr. Mukherii said that tbe portion of the country to which the Chamber's 
activities extended was chit-fly agricultural. He therefore welcomed the acceptance by 
the Government of the important recommendations of the Agricultural Commission. It 
was also gratifying to note, he said, that the Puniab Government had allotted a 3^ per 
cent larger grant to agriculture in the current budget. In conclusion, Mr, Mukherji 
dealt with the current political questions in India. 

Referring to the Chamber’s memorandum to the Simon Commission, he said that special 
emphasis had been laid on the need for adequate representation ot commercial interests 
in the future constitution of the country. The claims of Northern India commerce were 
not recognised in the Central and Provincial Legislatures. In this connection Mr, 
Mukherji explained why the Punjab Chamber did not subscribe to the memorandum 
submitted to the Simon Commission by tbe Associated Chamber of Commerce. While tbe 
Associated Chamber recommended autonomy in the Provinces with more restriction of 
popular control in the Central Government, the Punjab Chamber advocated provincial 
antonomy with reservation of Law and Order as a central subject and more popular 
control in the Central Government. Mr, Mukherji said they were not swayed by polRical 
considerations. As a business enterprise, they felt that tbe Government should allay 
popular discontent and thereby ensure peace which was so badly needed in India. 

Lastly, Mr. Mukherji made a fervent appeal for the extension of tbe Delhi Province 
and said that when the principle of responsible Government had been enunciated and 
accepted, it was inconceivable that, while other parts of the country were being given 
responsible Government, the people of Delhi should be denied the privilege on grounds 
which did not hold good to-day. 

Southern India Chamber of Commercel 

Presiding over tbe 19tb annual general meeting of tbe Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce held in Madras on tbe 6th March 1929, Mr. Abdul Hakim, the retiring president, 
referred to the exchange rate and the consequent impoverishment of the country, 
particularly of the masses. He added that propping up the exchange by deflation and 
by raising loans had only put rflf the evil day on which a crash must come when tbe 
restraining hands were removed. He was glad that there was a definite move on the 
part of tbe Government of India for the appointment of central and provincial committees 
to enquire into the banking facili^ies. 

He regretted that in the Railway Member’s speech there was no enunciation of any 
forward policy. The existing policy of the railway systems was not calcnlat&i to 
improve the trade and commerce of the country and be urged a radical change in the 
policy for the improvement of idigenous industries. 

Concluding, he referred to Mr, Haji’s Bill and said that tbe vested interests, who all 
along had had an undisputed sway, must meet them half-way and cooperate when the 
country had awakened to its own interests and desired to safeguard them. He hoped 
the Assembly would pass the Bill for the abolition of deferred rebate. 

The annual report was next adopt©! and Mr. Jamal Mahomed was elected preeidenfe of 
tha chamber for the ensuring year. 


The Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 

Presiding at the annual meeting of tbe Bombay Chamber of Ctanmerce on the 5th 
March 1928, Sir Hugh Cocke, the retiring chairman delivered a speech dealing with a 
number of topical problems. 

Referring to the memorandum of the Associated Chambers presented to the Simon 
OommiBBion, he said that for the prosperity of trade and comsreroe a strong and stable 
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Government was eBsenfciaJ. One could not but be struck by the anxiety of the representa- 
tives of the European Chambers to give Indians a substantial measure of advance towards 
self-government subject to reasonable safeguards. He thanked Sir John Simon and 
the Commisaionera for the great and difficult woik they were undertaking, 

After referring to the Meston settlement, which he described as iniquitous, Sir Hugh 
surveyed the progress of India since 19l8 and drew the conclusion that fair improvements 
had been attained in most directions. With the continuation of stable and peaceful 
conditions throughout the country there should be no looking back. 

Dwelling on the textile industry and labour troubles, Sir Hugh Cocke said that if the 
Bombay mill industry continued on its downward course of depression and unrest no 
one could forecast to what state it might be driven. He strongly supported the Public 
Safety Bill and the Trade Disputes Bill as necessary measures. 

Referring to the Coastal R^'servation Bill he said that if the Bill was passed there would 
be a loud outcry before long against the high freights which were certain to arise. The 
practical questions for the trader and the public were whether India was prepared to pay 
t'le price of establishing a mercantile marine and would India succeed in the adminiatratiou 
and running of merchant shipping on a large scale. History showed very few countrS's 
had been successful in establishing a permanent and profitable mercantile marine. 

Governor’s Speech. 

Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor of Bombay, addressing the Chamber congratulate! 
Sir Hugh Cocke on the honour conferred on him for hia valuable public seivices. He 
said it would become more and more necessary for the representatives of commercial 
firms to take their share in public work in these days. It was hardly necessary, he said, to 
emphasise the interdependence of commerce and Government. Just as trade and commerce 
depended upon Government to maintain conditions of stability ani security, so was 
Government dependent for finance and even for its solvency on the prosperity of the 
industrial and mercantile wmrld. It was most remarkable, he said, that while it was 
heard on all sides that the trade was bad and that it was passing through a period of 
depression there had been during the last ten years fair and, in some cases distinct, 
improvement in Indian trade, industry and finance. There was, therefore, reason to hope 
that when this period was over, of which encouraging signs were not wanting, the pro- 
gress of India would be even more remarkable. 

Continuing His Excellency said : * It is sometimes suggested that India has been im- 
poverished by British rule and British commercial enterprise and some critics have gone so 
far as to suggest that this has been wilfully done. But the figures quoted by the president 
of the chamber today, disprove the former proposition. It should indeed be obvious to 
any person ot experience that it is far better business to trade with a rich country than 
with a poor one and without claiming any special merit on this score your chamber 
must necessarily in its own interest, be chiefly anxious to see to a peaceful and prosperoas 
India and willing to work for that end. The problem of India is, indeed, to a great 
extent an economic one. There is no doubt that much of the discontent we see around 
is due very largely to the unsatisfactory conditions of work and wagps and that this 
discontent is being exploited with objects in some cases inconsistent with the welfare 
of the working classes or of the community as a whole. From this it follows that the 
measures that can be taken to increase the productive capacity and wealth of the country 
will tend to make the conditions for the spread of Buhversive doctrines even less favourable 
than they are to-day. It is perhaps mainly in this direction that the knowledge and 
experience of the commercial community can be of the greatest value to Government.” 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 

The annual meeting of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce was held on the 22ad 
February 1929 at the Royal Exchange, Calcutta' under the presidency of Sir George 
Godfrey, 

The President in course of a lengthy speech reviewed the work of the past year and 
said that the financial position of the Chamber was very satisfactory. He referred to the 
Grand Trunk Canal project and said that the attitude of the Chamber for many years had 
been strongly in favour of the construction of the Canal. He pressed strongly for an 
eatly action and remarked that the shutting off of the river traffic of Eastern Bengal and 
A^m from access to Calcutta would be a disaster to the commerce. While fully appre- 
ciating the opposition that the canal scheme had met with on the ground of its expense 
he could not believe that the opposition would continue in the face of the indications that 
the Sunderbanfi route was doomed. 
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Referring to the Simon Cjmmission the President said that all Chambers were agreed 
upon, the necessity of a great aivance towards prjvincial autonomy and it was difficult for 
him to appreciate that that advance could be effective if thi police force of a province were 
to be entirely removed from the charge of a Minister with a seat in the Cabinet. Tea 
administration of a provincial police force by the Central Government was recognised by 
most people as impracticable and administra ion by the Governor of a province was not 
likely to be acceptable to any Govern >r and was obviously boon to very strong constitu- 
tional objoctions. The difficulties that loom id before them in regard to India were 
mainly based on the fear of communal outbreaks and communal favouritism or vindictive- 
ness and to overcome these difficulties adequate safeguards for the administration of Police 
were required. It was the defining of these safeguards that was the chief obstacle to 
finding a solution of this difficult problem. Possibly a Committee sitting with the 
Minister might be a solution. They as a Chamber of Commerce were perhaps mjre deeply 
concerned in the protection and safeguarding of their trading rights involving a principle 
upan which they took up a firm and very reasonable attitude. 

Speaking on the railway wagon supply, the Presiiient said that the railway position 
which had developed witnin the last few days was giving them considerable anxiety, A few 
weeks ago they were troubled with the expectationa of some fiasco in regard to the supply 
of wagons. He feared the fiasco was on them now and in few days the whole port of 
Calcutta might be empty of bunker and their mills and factories might be shutting down 
for lack of fuel. Never in his experience had he seen a gloomier outlook, 

The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

Presiding at the annual meeting of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce held 
in Calcuita on the 30th April 1929, Ra^a Rishee Case LAW said tha the was fully convinced 
that in spite of all arguments against State interference in private enterprise, the salvation 
of industry and the toiution of industrial problems depended a goCKi deal on Governmental 
interference. The harden of income-tax and super-tax was doing incalculable mischief to 
the development of industries in India, but successive Finance Members struggling in the 
quagmire of committees and commissions could ili-afford to loosen that grip on the income- 
tax. Referring to the Meston Settlement, ha said, that the Statutory Commission had, 
however, this time as advisor a financial expert. It was hoped' that the Meston muddle 
would not be repeated again. They had ben protesting against the inequity of the Meston 
Settlement and had at last found a stout supporter in the present Finance Member who very 
ably proved before the Simon Commission that Bengal which of all provinces had bjen 
hard hit under ths Meston Settlement justly required immediate relief. They could not 
but repeat once again that the jute duty, purely a Bengal revenue, arbitrarily appropriate! 
by the Imperial Government should be made over to Bengal. Referring to the recom- 
mendation of the Agricultural Commission for a committee to watch the interests of jute 
trade, the Raja remarked that jute was practically a monopoly of BeugaL Her varied 
interests demanded that Bengal should have a controlling voice in the committee. 

Coal industry was practically on the verge of collapse. Indian section of the coal 
trade had approached the Government with the proposal for levy of a cess like tea cess 
for propigauda work for large use of soft coke for domestic purposes. The Government 
should agree to allow a special reduction in railway freight on coke whereon alone the 
success of the campaign could stami . Happily, there had been just a little improvement 
in the position due to lessening of inland freight and reduction iu the output of Govern- 
ment collieries. It was a matter for regret that at an opportune moment the indnatry was 
to be faced with wagon scarcity. 

Mr, W. C. Bai^nebjee, a coal merchant, regretted that representations to the Govern- 
ment to put coal on a satisfactory basis had gone uaheed«rf. It was oertainly an unnatural 
state of things which made it possible for coal from South Africa to be sold at a price 
cheaper than Bengal coal in the Bombay market. Coal trade verged on collapse. Many 
collieries had been compelled to shut down for no fault of theirs involving thonsands in 
ruin. He said it was notorious that foreign banks seldom helped Indran enterprises. If 
in iigenous banking system was abolished now, it would spell ruin to their industrial 
future. He pressed the claims of the Chamber for representation on the enquiry committee, 

Mr. K. C. Roy, invited to speak, appealed to the members to support the banking 
enquiry though be was disappointed with the personnel of the Central Oommi^ee. He 
asked the House to hare confidence in Sir George Schuster, the gifted Finance Member, 
bat said they should insist on proper and adequate representation of Bengal. He would 
welcome a committee based on territorial consideration, the interests of Bengal being 
pjost parampnnt. Proceeding, Mr. Roy said that the Chaujber was lucky in its noo^inee tp 
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the League of Nations. The most important work of vital issue’s touching India was done In 
the League Committees where India was not represented. In conclusion, M!r. Boy hoped the 
Government of India would give due recognition to the activities of Bengal and the premier 
commercial body of the province, 

Mr, Naiini Ranjan S^hkak, reviewing the trade position, remarked that the year 
1928-29 has shown 18d. ratio, though placed on the throne, was in a sense still iu the 
dock. Events in the world of international finance hear witness against it. It was an 
undisputed fact that currency authorities felt it necessary to keep their bands on monetary 
screw in order to keep the exchange at the required level. ^ 

Report for the Year 1928. 

The report and accounts for 1928 were next adopted. 

It was stated in the report that during the year the Chamber felt very keenly the 
absence of a representative in the Legislative Assembly as the term of the last representa- 
tive bad expired in 1923. It was hoped that when the constitution would be revised 
as a result of the report of the Simon Commission, the claims of the Chamber would be 
considered and recognised. 

During the year, Mr. B. Chakravarty and Mr. S. C. Sen continued to represent the 
Chamber in the Bengal Council. But Mr. Chakravarty who represented the Bengal 
National Bank in the Chamber ceased to be a member after the bank had gone into 
liquidation. Mr. Chakravarty, who was then a Minister, was requested to resign iu 
order to afford an opportunity to the Chamber to be represented by one of its own 
members. It was regretted that Mr, Chakravarty did not resign the seat nor did tha 
Government of Bengal move in the matter when requested by the Chamber. 

The year under review was not favourable to the revival of trade and commerce. 
The jute industry had a very had year and it was seriously considered by a section of 
the mercantile community if it was not sufiering from over-production. The Chamber, 
however, concurred with the Agricultural Commission that a central jute committee be 
formed forthwith and be financed by an annual grant of Rs. 6,00,000, 

The Chamber was next invited to express its opinion on the various pieces of legislation 
proposed to be enacted in the country. The Chamber held that the centralisation of the 
administration of shipping and navigation in India was opposed to the spirit of 
decentralisation and provincial autonomy and no case bad been made out for depriving 
the provinces of their control over the ports. The divergent conditions prevailing in 
the ports made an uniform system of control unfavourable to the Indian ports. 

Mr. N, M. Joshi’s Bill to amend the Indian Penal Code with a view to place 
unrecognised labour groups on a par with registered trade unions so far as their legal 
status was concerned was opposed by the Chamber, as in their opinion the probable 
immediate effect of the legislation would be an outbreak of labour unrest resulting from 
the frenzied enthusiasm of irresponsible labour leaders. 

The Chamber gave their earnest consideration to the proposed restriction of import 
and manufacture of vegetable ghee and supported heartily any stringent measures taken 
for the purpose of preventing the adulteration of pure ghee. 

The committee of the Chamber were of opinion, on grounds of economy, that cast 
iron used for heating baildings and other domestic purposes should be exempted from 
the operation of the Indian Boilers Act, 

The Chamber after full consideration were in full sympathy with the objects of Mr. 
Haji’a Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill, but preferred a programme of ten years instead 
of five which period the Chamber regarded sufficient for foreign companips to adjust 
themselves to the changing conditions. The Chamber also approved of the object of the 
Bill further to amend the Indian Steam Vessels Act. 

The Chamber, after full consideration, opposed the granting of protection to the oil 
industry and urged that Government should on no account make it possible for oil 
companies in India to take advantage of an oil war between two foreign companies 
because they were confident that protection^granted to them would create a great hardship 
to the people of this country and seriously handicap small industries. 

The Bombay Mill-Owners’ Association. 

At the annual general meeting of the Mill-owners’ jAssociation held in Bombay on 
the I2th March 1929, Sir Jehangir Petit, the out-going Chairman, reviewing the position 
of the cotton mill industry in 1928, said that the partial advantage gained in 1927, 
pnrdy adventitious, soon disappeared owing to the unsatisfactory condition of the 
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cotton, cloth and yara mirkjts, T lough in local cottons sine; S3ptdmb3r selling was 
very cheap, manufactursra couli not takj a lvantigo of the drop owing to the anpreceieutei 
general strike. The principal benefit oE chzap cotton went to Japan ani Italy . Tae 
position of the yarn market continued to be unsatisfactory and that of cloth during the 
year was seldom active. 

The Trades Disputes Bill was supported by the Association, subject to the proviso 
that the powers should be brought under operation only when all direct negotiations for 
mntual settlement of disputes had been ma ie and had failed. They were also in favour 
of special provisions for controlling picketing. 

The outgoing Chairman regretted that the Maternity Benefits Bill was accepted by 
the Bombay Legislative Council, in spite of the opposition of the Government and those 
having firat-haui knowledge of the conditions prevalent in factories. Ho asserted that 
under the provisions of the Bill, there was a danger of the industry being called upon to 
contribute the whole cost for giving maternity benefit to woman operatives. The procedure 
was unheard of in any other country of the world except Russia. Many recommend- 
ations of the Tariff Board for the reduction of the production cost hai been already 
carried out. They were now negotiating for reduction of the municipal assessment on 
mills and of electric charges. 

They were earnestly hoping that the Trade Cmmission’s report would not be pigeon- 
holed in some remote corner of the DUhi Secretariat. Toe attitude adopted by the 
Government of India regarding James Finlay and Company’s offer of establishing a 
combined bleaching, dyeing and printing factory near Bombay with Government financial 
assistance, he said, was very disappointing, in view of the fact that even the Tr^de 
Mission had given unequivocal support to the Tariff Board’s finding that such a factory 
in Bombay would undoubtetily accelerate the progress of India’s exports in bleached, printed 
and coloured piece-goixis. The Committee, he said, were determined to ask for the neces- 
sary protection to the industry even to the halting extent recommended by the Tariff Board. 

Referring to the general strike, the ont-going Chairman expressed the hope that the 
Fawcett Committee’e findings would be loyally accepted by both sides and given a fair 
trial. He said that there were clear indications that those controlling the Labour movement 
and claiming to speak on its behalf were not always acting to benefit the labour, bat 
with the ulterior objeets of disorganising the entire industry, destroying capital, embar- 
rassing the powers-tbat-be and of creating chaos throughout the country. He warned 
them that if this process continued, concerted measures would have to be thought out not 
only be those engaged in the industries, but also by all sober and thoughtful element of 
society to stamp out the movement. 

Mr. H. H. SAWYER, Deputy Chairman of the Association, speaking on other matters 
relating to the industry said that the mutual insurance system which was at present in 
operation regarding the Workmen’s Compensation might be extended so as to emb aos 
general fire risk on mills who were msmbers of the Mill-owners' Association, 

Mr, H. P. M.ODY, next year’s chairman, urged the abolition of the town duty on 
cotton and the appointment of Trade Commissioners for India at Mombasa, Alexandria and 
Durban which was long overdue, for the expansion of the exports market. He welcomed 
the Finance Member’s assurance of assistance to the cotton mill industry, but took ex- 
ception to the Finance Member’s remarks that cotton mills suffered because instead of 
husbanding a portion of their profits as reserves during the bojm period they had distri- 
buted them to shareholders He pointed out that the^average distribution of dividend® 
by the Bombay mills during the last ten years, including the years of abnormal pros- 
perity, had been no more than 6 and half per cent calculated on the real capital sunk. 
Concluding he said : We do not deny we have made mistakes, but we console uurselve® 
with the reflection that our record compares very favourably with other iudustries and 
organisations. If it were not too presumptuous I would invite comparison even with the 
Government of India. I have thought it necessary to give this reply because the issue of 
protection so vital to the industry is apt to be obscured by the generalisations such as the 
Finauoe Member unfortunately a'lowtxi himself to adopt without scrutiny. 


The Indian Mining Federation. 

The annual meeting of the Indian Mining Federation was held in Calcutta on tha 
27th February 1929. Mr. A. L. Ojha presided, 

Mr,. Ojha in course of his speech said The coal trade, it is thought, is now 
turning its worst corner and the process of recovery from a long per iod of depression is 
supposed to be in sight, if not definitely in operation. I am not one of those who 
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consider the fature of Indian Coal trade aa dootned. But so far as the present signs of 
recovery are concerned, I feel I must refuse to cherish any buoyant feeling. The prices, 
of late, have no doubt slightly hardened but the hardening may, after all, prove to be 
purely temporary spurt. The stocks at the pit’s mouth have never been so low in the 
recent years as to- lay and with a brisk shipment and unabated internal demand, it 13 
easy to explain the sfight strength in the market that had recently resulted. But in 
my view the chief problem of the trade remains yet unsolved. 

Asking apology for official steps Mr. Ojha said : — 

“Much has been said in the recent years of the ill-advised official action having 
blighted the career of coal tra.ie. A growing export market was killed and large amount 
of public money has been spent to restrict the most valuable internal demand of the traie. 

I do not wish to minimise the seriousness of injury once done and siill being done by 
these official measures. But I hope to be pardoned if I say that at least some amends 
have been made for the errors of the paetd* 

Then he goes on to state the “ amends,” 

Then referring to the mining of second class coal, Mr. Ojha said 

“ I am aware, gentlemen, those of us who are mining second class coal have had 
special problems to solve. An identical transport c-ist in reapjct of coais that qualita- 
tively vaiy — that is the essence of our trouble. How 1 and you would wish that the 
structure of the Indian railway rates was adjusted to the varying qualities of coal — that 
lower freights were payable by lower grade coals in comparison with the higher grades. 
Obviously second class coal cannot bear the same rail freight to Lahore as the selected 
Jharia under normal trading conditions. A practical shape to this reform of railway 
rating was given by the Federation when it suggested that the freight on domestic coal 
should be discriminated from that on industrial coal and the former should be maintained 
lower than the latter. It is unfortunate that the G-overnment could not yet be induced 
to sec the wisdom of the proposal. But I trust that wisdom will not be very late to dawn.” 

Continuing, he said : — 

“Speaking of the second-class coal [^cannot help referring to the undue public bias 
which it labours under. I may be pardoned for my frank expression view that 
consumers are amazingly ignorant of the economic use of coal. Buyers swear by Bisher- 
garb ; selected Jharia sounds like a charm. But little is thought that second class 
coal — the untouchable in the trade — can serve the consumers quite as well, particularly 
when they have installed Lancashire ^Boiler or Boilers with forced draught. I voice my 
grievance most keenly against Indian firms. For, as it seems to me, while some of them 
are always appealing to patriotism, they themselvea are seldom appealed to by this 
sentiment. 

“ In a year of incf ssant labour trouble in various industriesi, ir has been our particular 
good luck that the labour position in the coalfiella was corapleiely undisturbed. I take 
this fact as a complimeut to the good sense of both the employers an 1 employed in the 
coal industry. 

“ To those estimable and well-meaning gentlemen who are constantly egging on the 
labour to assert their extragavaut claims agaiiHt the employers, I have but one word to 
address, Communal sense has been maint.ained in India for centuries pist not by assertion 
of the right of one class against another but by the discharge of mutual obligations 
among different limbs of the society.” 

Concluding, Mr. Ojha said : — 

“ Since the war, the problems of current economics have assumed a new importance* 
The proC '^83 of our economic transformation has been suddenly accentuated, Public opinion 
has failed to keep pace with the rapidity of the movement. The result has been 
unfortunate. There has been endless suspicion at the new industrial movement ; those 
who have benefited by protection have been jealous of giving it to others ; industrial 
nterest has been cut against by political bias ; in one word a welter of confiicting inter- 
ests and ideas have filled the canvas of our economic politics in the recent year. 

“ I suggest that an Indian Economic Council on the lines of German Ifederal Economic 
Council may be constituted for a better adjustment of our new and rapidly changing 
economic life, it should represent all industrial interests besides admitting a few spokes- 
man of consumers and non-industrial occupations Such a body by advising on specific 
economic questions and initiation measures of economic bearing may serve incalculably 
g©od to the country.” 
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The Butler Committee Report 

The report of the Indian States Committee, otherwise known as the Butler Com- 
mittee, which was signed on the 14th February 1929, was presented to the British 
Parliament on the i6th April 1929 and simultaneously published both in England and 
India. It is a short unanimous report of 52 pages signed by Sir Harcourt Butler, 
Mr. Sydney Peel and Mr. W. S. Holdsworth. The report is divided into five 
sections of which the following is the Committee’s own summary : — 

‘‘There are two Indias under different political systems, British India and the 
Indian States. The latter differ so greatly among themselves that a uniform treat- 
ment of them is difficult, if not impossible. Treaties, engagements and sanads, 
where they exist, are of continuing valued force, but have necessarily been supple- 
mented and illumined by political practice, to meet the changing conditions in the 
moving world. We have traced and analysed the growth of British Paramountcy, 
though it has already lost and should continue to lose, its arbitrary character in full 
and open discussions between the Princes and the Political Department. But it 
must continue to be paramount, and therefore it must be left free to meet unforeseen 
circumstances as they arise. 

“We find that the relationship between the Princes and the Paramount Power, 
has, on the whole, been harmonious and satisfactory. No practical proposals for 
new machinery have been placed before us ; but we have indicated the changes in 
procedure, based on experience, which should lead to the removal of grievances and 
the settlement of outstanding questions. In particular, we recommend that the 
Viceroy and not the Governor-General-in-Council should in future be 
the agent of the Crown in its relations with the Princes and that important matters 
of dispute between the States themselves, between the States and the Paramount 
Power, and between the States and British-India should be referred to independent 
committees for advice. 

“We have suggested methods for recruiting and training officers of the political 
Department to which we attach great importance. We have indicated the ways of 
adjusting political and economic relations between British-India and the States. 

“We hold that the relationship between the Paramount Power and the Princes 
should not be transferred, without the agreement of the latter, to a new Government 
in British-India responsible to an Indian legislature. But we have left the door 
open for constitutional developments in future. 

“While impressed with the need for great caution in^ dealing with a body so 
heterogenous as Indian Princes, so conservative, so sensitive, so tenacious of inter- 
nal sovereignty, we confess that our imagination is powerfully affected by the stirr- 
ings of a new life, and new hopes in the States, by the progress already achieved 
and by possibilities of the future. To that future, we can merely open a vista. Our 
terms of reference do not invite us to survey the distant hills and valleys that lead to 
them, but we are confident that the Princes who, in war and peace, have already 
rendered such signal service, will play a worthy and illustrious part in the develop- 
ment of India and the Empire.” 

Entails of Proposals 

The Committee, consisting of Sir Harcourt ^ Butler, Mr. Sydney Peel and Mr. 
W. S. Holdsworth, was appointed by Lord Birkenhead on the i6th December 1928. 
The terms of reference were to investigate the rights and obligations of Indian States 
arising from (a) treaties, engagements and sanads and ^ (b) usage, sufferance and 
other causes j and (2) to enquire into the financial and- econocnic relations 
between British India and the States, and to make any recomineiidatioiis that the 
Committee may consider desirable or necessary for their more satisfectory adjustment. 
The first part refers only to the existing relationship between the Paramount Power 
and the States. The second part refers not only to the exisring financial and economic 
relations between British India and the States, but also invit^ the Cocimittee to 
make recommendations for the future. 
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On the whole, the Committee visited 15 States, travelled altogether 8,000 miles 
in India, and examine^ 48 witnesses. Associations purporting to represent the 
subjects of the State Approached the Committee with their grievances, and the 
Committee, while declining to hear them as being outside the terms of reference, al- 
lowed them to put in written statements. The committee also received representations 
from many of the Feudatory Chiefs of Bihar and Orissa, requestinga reconsideration of 
their status and powers, as well as representations from the Feudatories of the 
Kolhapur State. These also were not dealt with as they fell outside the scope of 
the enquiry. 

It was soon obvious that very divergent views on important matters were held 
by the Princes themselves. Important States like Hyderabad, Mysore, Baroda and 
Travancore as well as Cochin, Rampur, Junagadh and other States in Kathiawar and 
elsewhere, declined to be represented by Sir Leslie Scott and preferred to state their 
own case in written replies to the questionnaire. “We can, however, claim,** say 
the Committee, “that we have done our best to ascertain, so far as this is possible, 
the views of the Princes as a body. 

“Altogether seventy replies to the questionnaire were received^ from different 
States. Many of these, although instructive as to the feelings of the^ Princes and Chiefs 
refer to matters outside our enquiry, such as requests for the revision of State boun- 
daries, claims in regard to territories settled or transferred many years back, 
applications to revise the decisions by the Paramount Power made at almost any 
tdme during the last century and requests in the matter of precedence, salutes, titles, 
honours, and personal dignities. These requests and applications will be forwarded 
to the Political Department of the Government of India.** 

The report makes a historical survey of the relationship between the Paramount 
Power and the Stages. Indian States, they say, still form a most picturesque part of 
India. They also represent, where the Prince and his people are Hindus, the ancient 
form of Government in India. In the Brahmanic polity, the Kshatriya (Rajput) 
Raja is as necessary an element as the Brahmin priest ; and all that is national in 
Hindu feeling is turned towards him. Not always does the tie of religion unite the 
Ruler and his subjects. In the great State of Kashmir in the north the Ruler is a 
Hindu, whilst most of his subjects are Moslems ; and in the great State of Hyderabad 
in the South the ruler is a Mussalman, whilst most of his subjects are Hindus But 
truly, it may be said that Indian States are Indian India. 

Three Classes of States 

Indian States, as they exist to-day, fall into three distinct classes: (i) States the 
Rulers of which are members of the Chamber of Princes in their own right ; (2) States 
the Rulers of which are represented in the Chamber by 12 members of their order 
elected by themselves ; and (3) States, which have Jagirdas and other similar heads. 
Of the 108 Princes in class (i), 30 have established Legislative Councils, most of 
which are at present of a consultative nature only. 40 have constituted High Courts 
more or less on the British Indian models. 34 have separated Executive frptp 
Judicial functions- 56 have a fixed privy purse, 46 have started a regular graded civil 
list of ofiicials ; and 54 have pension or provident fund schemes. Some of these 
reforms are still no doubt inchoate or on paper, and some States are still backward ; 
but a sense of responsibility to their people is spreading among all the States, and 
growing year by year. A new spirit is abroad. Conditions have very largely changed 
in the last twenty years. The proposals of the Committee are concerned mainly 
with classes one and two. 

Position of Paramount Power 

’ The Paramount Power means the Crown acting through the Secretary of State and 
the Governor-General in Council who are responsible to the Parliament of Great 
Britain. The fact ofthe paramountcy of the Crown has been acted on and ac- 
quiested in over along period of time^ It is based upon treaties, engagements and 
Sa^ds supplemented by usage aud sufferance and by the. decision of the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State' embodied in political practice. ^ The 
paramountcy of the Cro'wn acting through its agents, dates from the beginning of 
the 19th century when the British became the de facto sole and unquestionable 
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Paramount Power in India. The policy of the British Government towards the 
States passed as stated in the report of Mr. Montagu and Chelmsford from the original 
plan of non-intervention in all matters beyond its own ring fence to the policy of 
“subordinate isolation'* initiated by Lord Hastings. That, in its turn, gave way 
before the existing conception of the relation between the States and the Govern- 
ment of India, which may be described as one of union and co-operation on their 
part with the Paramount Power, 

The validity of the treaties and engagements made with the Princes and the 
maintenance of their rights, privileges and dignities, have been both asserted and 
observed by the Paramount Power : but the Paramount Power has had, of necessity, 
to make decisions and exercise the functions of paramountcy beyond the terms of 
of the treaties in accordance with the changing political, social and economic condi- 
tions. The process commenced almost as soon as the treaties were made. The case 
of Hyderabad is cited by way of illustration. Hyderabad is the most important State 
in India. In 1800 the British made a treaty with His Highness the Nizam, article 
15 of which contains the following clause: “The Honourable Company’s Govern- 
ment, on their part, hereby declare that they have no manner of concern with any 
of His Highness’ children or His Highness* relations, with his subjects or servants 
with respect to whom His Highness is absolute.*’ Yet, so soon as 1804 the Govern- 
ment successfully pressed ti e appointment of an individual as Chief Minister. In 
1815 the same Government had to interfere because the Nizam*s sons offered violent 
resistance to his orders. The administration of the State gradually sank into chaos. 
Cultivation fell and famine prices prevailed. Justice was not obtainable. The 
population began to migrate. The Indian Government was compelled again to 
intervene and in 1820 British officers were appointed to supervise the district 
administration with a view to protecting the cultivating classes. Later on, again, the 
Court of Directors instructed the Indian Government to intimate to the Nizam 
through the Resident that they could not remain indifferent spectators of the disorder 
and misrule, and that unless there were improvements, it would be the duty of the 
Indian Government to urge on His Highness the necessity of changing his Minister 
and taking other measures necessary to secure good Government. These 
are only some of the occasions of intervention by ffie Paramount Power in 
its own interests as responsible for the whole of India in the interests 
of States and in the interests of the people of the States. From this 
policy of intervention, there was in time a reaction. The States were left 
alone, and in the event of revolt, misrule or failure of heirs the Para- 
mount Power stepped in with annexation. This policy was abandoned again 
after the Crown assumed direct Government in India. Lord Canning, the first 
Viceroy, said that there is a reality in the suzerainty of the So\"ereign of England, 
which has never existed before, and which is not only felt, but eagerly acknowledged 
by the Chiefs. Later in his despatch dated 30th April i860, Lord Canning laid 
down two great principles, which the British Government has followed ever since 
in dealing with the States ; (i) That the integrity of the States should be preserved 
by perpetuating the rule of Princes, whose power to adopt heirs was recognized by 
Snnads in 1862 (2) That flagrant mis-govemment must be prevented or arrested by 
the timely exercise of intervention. 

Instances of Intervention 

The Paramount Power has defined its authority and right to intervene with no 
uncertain voice on several occasions e.g., the Baroda Case (1873-75)* the Manipur 
case (1891-92), and so lately as March 1^6 in the letter of His Excellency Lord 
Reading to His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad which carried the 
authority of His Majesty's Government In the Baroda case, the Gaekwar protested 
against the appointment of a Commission to investigate the complaints brought 
against the administration. The Viceroy then wrote : ‘TTie Gaekwar is responsible te 
exercising his sovereign powers with proper regard to his duties and obligations alike 
to the British Government and to his subjects. If these obligations be not fulfilied, 
if gross mis-govemment be permitted, if substantial justice be not done to the 
subjects of die Baroda State, if life and fpro-perty be persistently endangered, the 
British Government will assuredly intervene in a manner whkdi in ks judgment may 
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be best calculated to remove these evils, and to secure good government. Such 
timely intervention to prevent mis-government culminating in the ruin of the State 
is no less an act of friendship to the Gaekwar himself than a duty to his subjects.” 

In the Manipur case, the Chief Commissioner of Assam and four British' officers 
went to bring about a settlement of certain disputes. These disputes led to the 
abdication of the Maharaja. The Chief Commissioner and party were beheaded 
under the orders of the brother of the Maharaja and the Prime Minister. An 
expedition was sent to avenge the outrage. Those responsible were arrested, tried 
and executed. In a 1 resolution the Goyernor-General-in-Council therefore held that 
the accused persons were liable to be tried for waging war against the Queen. 

Lord Reading’s Letter to Nizam Recalled 

In connection with the Hyderabad case, extracts are given from Lord Reading's 
letter : “The soverignty of the British Crown is supreme in India and therefore no 
Ruler of an Indian State can justifiably claim to negotiate with the British Government 
on an equal footing. Its supremacy is not based only upon treaties and engage- 
ments, but exists independently of them and quite apart from its prerogative in 
matters relating to foreign powers and policies. It is the right and duty of the 
British Government, while scrupulously respecting all treaties and engagements 
with Indian States, to preserve peace and good order throughout the Indian States. 
The British Government have indeed shown again and again that they have no desire 
to exercise this right without grave reason. But the internal, no less than external 
security, which the Ruling Princes enjoy is due utlimately to the protecting power of 
the British Government ; and where imperial interests are concerned or the general 
welfare of the people of a State is seriously and grievously affected by the action 
of its Government, it is with the Paramount Power that the ultimate responsibility 
of taking any remedial action, if necessary, must lie. The varying degrees of internal 
sovereignty which the Rulers enjoy are all subject to the due exercise by the Para- 
mount Power of this responsibility. It is the right and privilege of the Paramount 
Power to decide all disputes that may arise between the States or between one of the 
States and itself ; and even though a court of arbitration may be appointed in certain 
cases its function is merely to offer independent advice to the Government of India 
with whom the decision rests.” 

The Chamber of Princes 

The report next refers to the Montagu-Chelmsford recommendation for the 
appointment of a Chamber of Princes, according to which a chamber has been 
created, and is working, though some of the more important Princes have refused 
to attend the meetings of the Chamber. All the same the constitution of the Chamber 
and its standing committee meant that the Paramount Power had once, and for all 
abandoned the old policy of isolating the States and that it welcomed their co-opera- 
tion. 

In regard to the complaints that the States have been adversely affected by the 
arbitrary action of the Paramount Power the report says : — “A considerable number 
of cases, extending over more than a century, have been laid before us by Sir Leslie 
on behalf of the States which he represents and also in the replies of other States 
to our questionnaire. We are not asked, nor have we the authority to pass judgment 
in such cases, still less to grant a remedy. We have not thought it necessary to 
hear the Paramount Power in regard to such cases. We are in no sense a judicial 
tribunal nor can we exercise judicial functions. That the Paramount Power has 
acted on the whole, with consideration and forbearance towards the States, that 
many States owe their continued existence to its solicitute, is undoubted and admit- 
ted. Few Governments at any time in history could look back on more, than a 
century of action without some historical regret, that certain things had been done. 
The grievances put forward by the States relate to the time in which the administra- 
of the^ States was very backward in comparison with what it is to-day. Some pf 
the grievances have already been met by concessions on the part of the Paramount 
Power. ^ Without pressure on States, the railways in India would not have the com- 
munications that it has to-day. Without pressure the States would not have shown 
the progress that they do. 
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Taking a broad view of the relationship between the Paramount Power and the 
States, we hold that thanks to good feeling and compromise on both sides, it has 
ip .the main, been one of remarkable harmony for the commonweal. In^ the l3>st ten 
years, the Paramount Power has interfered actively in the adndnistration of indm- 
dual States in only i8 cases. In nine of these, the interference was due to malad- 
ministration ; and in four to gross extravagance or grave financial embarrassment. 
The remaining five cases were due to miscellaneons causes. In only three cases 
has the Ruler been deprived of his power. No bad record this, considering the 
number of States and the length of time concerned. We have heard, comments 
from some of the Princes themselves that, in certain of these cases, interv^ention 
should have taken place sooner than was actually the case. This is a difficult matter 
for which rules of procedure cannot well provide. The decision when to intervene 
must be left, and experience has shown that it can be safely left to the discretion of 
t he Viceroy of the day. 

Sir Leslie Scott’s Theories Examined 

The relationship between the Paramount Power and the States ’.s then subjected 
to a more detailed examination by the Committee. The Committee say : ‘‘With much 
of Sir Leslie Scott’s opinion we find ourselves in agreement. We agree that the 
relationship of the States to the Paramount Power is a relationship to the Crown, 
that the treaties made with them are treaties made with the Crown and that those 
treaties are of continuing and binding force as between the States which made them 
and the Crown. We agree that it is not correct to say that the treaties with the 
Native States must be read as a whole — a doctrine to which there are obvious objec- 
tions in theory and in fact. There are only 40 States with treaties, but the term, in 
this context, covers engagements and sanadas. The treaties were made with indivi- 
dual States, and although in certain matters of imperial ( oncern, some sort of uni- 
form procedure is necessary, cases affecting individual States should be considered 
with reference to those States individually, their treaty rights, their history and local 
circumstances and traditions and the general necessities of the case as bearing upon 
them.” 

Criticising Sir Leslie Scott’s views, the Committee observe : “The novel theory 
of a paramountcy agreement limited as in the legal opinion, is unsupported by evi- 
dence, is thoroughly undermined by the long list of grievances placed before us, 
which admit a paramountcy extending beyond the sphere of any such agreement,^ and 
in any case can only rest upon the doctrine which the learned authors of that '.opinion 
rightly condemn, viz., that the treaties must be read as a whole. It is not in accor- 
dance with historical facts that when the Indian States came into contact with the 
British Power they were independent, each possessed of full sovereignty and of a 
status which a modern international lawyer would hold to be governed by the rules 
of international law. In fact, none of the States ever held international status. 
Nearly all of them were subordinate or tributary to the Moghul Empire, the Mahratta 
Supremacy, or to the Sikh Kingdom and dependent on them. Some were rescued ; 
others were created by the British. It is not in accordance with historical feet tlmt 
tbe Paramountcy gives the Crown definite rights and imposes upon it definite duties 
in respect of only those matters relating to foreign affairs and external and internal 
security. 

The activities of the Paramount Power fall under three main heads (i) external 
affairs, (2) defence and protection and (3) intervention. ^ In re^rd to exterral 
affairs, the Committee observe : “The Indian States have no international life. They 
cannot make peace or war or negotiate or communicate with f^ign States. This 
right of the Paramount Power to represent the States in international afeirs, which 
has been recognised by the Legislature, depends partly on treaties, but to a great^ 
extent on usage. That this right of the Paramount Power to repa'esent the States in 
international affairs carries with it the duty of protecting the subjects of those States 
while residing or travelling abroad is also recognised by the legislanire. For inte^ 
national purposes, a State territoiy is in the same position as British territCM^, and 
State subjects are in the same position as British subjects. The rights and duti« 
thus assumed by the Paramount Power carry with them consequential rights and 
duties. Foreign States will hold Paramount Power responsible if an 
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obligation is broken by an Indian State. Therefore, the Princes co-operate with the 
Paramount Power to give effect to international obligations entered into by the 
Paramount Power. For instance, they surrender foreigners in accordance with 
extradition treaties entered into by the Paramount Power. They co-operate with 
the Paramount Power to fulfil its obligations of neutrality. They help to enforce the 
duties of the Paramount Power in relation to the suppression of slave trade etc. The 
Paramaunt Power, when making treaties will, in view of the special circumstances 
existing in Indian States, insert reserv^ations in order to meet these special circums- 
tances. In all such cases, there is, in practice, no difference between the States and 
the Paramount Power, but the States ask that they may be consulted where possible 
in advance before they are committed to action. This request is, in our opinion, 
eminently reasonable and should be accepted.^’ 

Regarding inter-Statal relations the committee quote with approval the opinion 
of Sir Henry Maine that as the British do not allow the States to go to war with one 
another they claim the right, as a consequence, of preventing these quarrels. 

As for defence the Paramount Power is responsible for the defence of both British 
and Indian India and as such has the final voice in all matters connected with it 
The guarantee to protect a Prince against insurrection carries with it the obligation 
to enquire into the causes of the insurrection and to demand that the Prince shall 
remedy legitimate grievances. The Paramount Power has also the power to suggest 
measures to meet the popular demands in the States without eliminating the^ Prince. 
The intervendon, the committee say, may take place for the benefit of a Prince of a 
State and of India as a whole. 

The States and future Indian Government. 

The Committee observe : ‘‘These are some of the incidents and illustrations 
Paramountcy. We have endeavoured, as others before us have endeavoured, to find 
some formula which will cover the exercise of paramountcy, and we have failed, as 
others before us have failed to do so. The reason for such failure is not far to seek. 
Conditions alter rapidly in a changing world. Imperial necessity and new conditions 
may at any time raise unexpected situations. Paramountcy must remain paramount It 
must fulfil its obligations and be capable of adopting itself according to the shifting 
necessities of time and the progressive development of the States. Nor need the 
States take alarm at this conclusion. Through paramountcy and paramountcy alone 
have grown up and flourished those strong beneficial relations between the Crown 
and the Princes on which at all times the States rely. On paramountcy alone can 
the States rely for their preservation through the generations that are to come. 
Through paramountcy is pushed aside the danger of destruction or annexation 
Realising this, the States demand that, without their own agreement the rights and 
obligations of the Paramount Power should not be assigned ^ to persons who not 
under its control for instance, an Indian Government in British India responsible to 
an Indian legislature. If any government in the nature of a Dominion Government 
should be constituted in British India such a Government would clearly ^ 
Government resting on a new and written constitution. ^ The contingency has not 
arisen. We are not directly concerned with it The relations of the State to such a 
Government would arise questions of law and policy which we^ cannot now and here 
foreshadow in detail. We feel bound, however, to draw attention to the really grave 
apprehension of the Princes on this score and to record our strong opinion that in 
view of the historical nature of the relationship between the Paramount Power an 
the Princes, the latter should not be transferred without their own agreernent to a 
relationship with a new Government in British India responsible to the Indian 
Legislature. 

Financial and Economic Relations 

Touching the question of the financial and economic relations between British 
India and the States, the Committee recommend that an expert body be a;^ointed to 
enquire into (i) reasonable claims of a State or group of States to share in e 
customs revenue, and the adequacy of their contribution to the Impenal 
The terms of refeence should be discussed with the Princes who^ should oe 
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represented on the enquiring body. In the rwult, a finMCial 

made between the Imperial Government and the State or ^°pP . • , povernments 

Sthe settlement made in the past between the Imperial and 

The committee state that in the case of Princes having a salut - ^l,_^„fo r!t 

a concLsimTmade by which all goods imported for personal use and the use of 
fhe?r Ses are exempt from customs duty. This differentiation is not unnatural y 
felt to be invidious. The committee recommend that this ex^emption be extended to 
all Princes who are members of the Chamber of Princes in their own right. 

Recruitment of Political Officers 

The committee lay stress on recruitment and training of^ Political officers. They 
point out that at present Political officers are recruited into one department or 
Foreign work and for Political work (the States) from the I* C. S. and the Indian 

Army These sources of supply are now limited, both being short-handed. Thought- 
ful Political officers are concerned as to the future recruitrnent for their departmerit. 
They think that the time has come to get recruits separately from the universities ^ m 
England for service in the States alone. The committee commend suggestion 

for consideration. They realise the difficulties of maintaining small services ; but 
declare that the importance of getting the best men possible is so great that no 

difficulties should be allowed to stand in the way. ^ i j r • i 

The Committee advise a short course for such recruits under a selected political 
officer with lectures on Aitchison*s ^'Treaties and on political ceremonial, and a 
teecial study of the language and customs of the people and all^ those graceful cour- 
spcies of manner and conduct to which Indians attach supreme importance. It might 
als o be possible to arrange, at some early period in their career, to attach young 
officers to embassies or Ministries for a further short course of training. 


Proposal for “Direct” Relations with Viceroy 

The Committee do not favour the proposal for an additional portfolio of Political 
Membership in the Viceroy’s Council, because the Princes attach great importance to 
direct relations with the Viceroy as representing the Crown. The appointment of a 
Political Member would still leave the States in a large minority in the voting power 

of the Council. . . 

Similarly the Committee disapprove the scheme for the constitution of a States* 
Council composed of six members, and including three Princes. The Committee 
opine that no help could be derived from any such scheme. Indeed, such schemes 
which may loosely be termed, as of a federal character, are at present wholly prema- 
ture. The States have not yet reached any real measure of agreement. Hence, it 
is, that no constructive proposal has been placed before us ; and hence it is that the 
Chamber of Princes must, for the present, remain consultative. 

The Committee advise that in future, the Viceroy and not the Governor-General- 
in-Council, as at present, should be the agent for the Crown in all dealings with the 
Indian States. This change would require legislation ; but it will have three distinct 
advantages ; (i) it will gratify the Princes to have more direct relations with the 
Crown through the Vicero ; {2) it will relieve them of a feeling that the cases affect- 
ing them may be decided by a body which has no special knowledge of them, may 
have interests in opposition to theirs, and may appear as a judge in its own case ; 
and (3) it will in the Committee’s opinion, lead to much happier^ relations between 
the States and British India and so eventually make a coalition easier. 


Procedure for Settlement of Disputes 

The Committee admit that there will, of course, be matters of common concern to 
British India and the States, in which the interests of the two may clash. The natural 
procedure in such cases, when the political Department and another department of 
the Government of India cannot agree will be for the Viceroy to appointt 
Committees to advise him. On such Committes, both British India 
and the States may be represented. Appropriate Departmental 
Standing Committees of the Assembly may meet the Standing Committee of 
the Chamber of Princes consisting wholly or partly of Ministers of the States, it 
being often difficult for the Princes themselves to leave their States. In the cases 
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in which such Committees fail to agree, the Viceroy may appoint a more formal 
Committee, consisting of a representative of the States and representatives of British 
India with an impartial Chairman of a standing not lower than a High Court Judge, 
In the event of their advice not being taken, the matter should then be referrea to 
the decision of the Secretary of State. This procedure, the Committee hold, would 
be specially suitable in cases of clashing interests relating to ‘ maritime customs or 
claims to water etc. Practically, no change is recommended on questions such as 
mints and coinage, salt, financial claims in regard to posts and telegraphs, opium and 
excise. The question of ports in Kathiawar, and restoration of the Viramgam cus- 
toms line are, says the report, unquestionably financial and economic, but still 


' Alluding to the question of loans and the relations with capitalists and financial 
agents the Committee point out that the question has been the subject of discussion 
between the political department and the Standing Committee and that they 
understand that an agreement is in sight: In the interests of India as a whole the 
Government of India must keep a certain measure of control of the loan market. 


Control of Railways 


As for strategic and important railways the Committee declare: '‘^It is clearly 
necessary in the interests of India as a whole of the travelling public and .of trade that 
all measures required for the proper working of arterial railways should be concen- 
trated in the hands of one authority, and that criminal jurisdiction should be 
continuous and unbroken. After full consideration, the Committee state that they dre 
unable to restore civil jurisdiction on railways to States. As regards other railways, 
the Committee recommend that the States should be given back all jurisdiction, 
criminal or civil, on the following terms (i) that the State or the company Or individual 

or the association' of individuals authorised by the State is either the owner of the 

railways or at least has a substantial interest in it and works it, (2) that the State 
nossesses proper machinery for the administration of justice, (3) that adequate control 
over the working and maintenance of the line is retained either by the application of 
an enactment and rules similar to the Indian Railways Act, and rules made there- 
under or otherwise and (4) that the State will grant permission for such inspections 
of the line by the Government Railway officials as may be considered necessary* 

The Committee concludes : ‘dn making our proposals we have kept in mind 
three points, especially a due regard for the internal sovereignty of States, the need 
of reciprocity between them and British India, and the natural and legitimate effects 

of prescription/’ 



The Chamber of Princes 

OPmiXG DAY— lim FEBRUARY 1929 

The eighth session of the Chamber of Princes opened at New Delhi on the 11th 
February 1929 at ii, a.m. Between 4.0 to 50 Princes and Chiefs were welcomed by 
H. E. Lord Irwin, the Viceroy individually after being presented to him by the 
Maharaja of Patiala, Chancellor of the Chamber. 

After the Viceroj^s speech came the resolution moved by the Maharaja of Patiala 
and seconded by the Maharaja of Bikaner expressing the happiness of the Princes 
at the King's progress towards recovery, which was carried unanimously. 

Resolutions of condolence on the departed members and of welcome to the new 
members were then passed. 


Chamber opened to Public. 

The Chamber then proceeded to discuss the Maharaja of Patiala's resolution 
“that the present practice of the House be amended to open forthwith meetings of the 
Charnber to the Press and public, subject to the provision that the sessions can be 
held in camera, if necessary." The Maharaja of Patiala commended the resolution 
in the following words : 

“Open diplomacy is the order of the day. Without publicity of our proceedings, it is 
impossible to dispel the groundless insinuations against the Chamber and its activities 
by our opponents that, even now, though our sessions are technically not public, 
public men of all shades of opinion find admission in our visitors' gallery, and 
unauthorised and even misleading versions of our proceedings leak out to the public 
and the Press. Normally, there is nothing in our proceedings which in the interests 
of our Order, need be kept confidential or secret. For my part, I am convinced that 
we should have nothing to fear even if the whole of our proceedings, from the 
inception of the Chamber up-to-date, were published. 

“The partial publicity proposed in the original resolution does not secure the 
objective in view, since the public outside will not be satisfied by being informed of 
the discussion on a few isolated resolutions. And as pointed out by Lord Irwin, 
partial publicity will invite worse criticism and suspicion than what exists at presenu 
Publicity of our proceedings will not only eliminate suspicion, but even secure the 
support of all disinterested persons for our constructive attempts in the Chamber at 
safeguarding our rights and interests and those of our States and subjects. It will 
moreover explode the suggestion often made that the Viceroy and the Government 
of India enter into a conspiracy with us to retard the constitutional progress of British 
India and to oppress our subjects. 

“The resolution under discussion provides for the sessions of the Chamber to be 
normally open to the public and the Press ; but ensures a session in camera at the 
request of a member or a representative member, either at the discretion oi the Presi- 
dent or by a decision of the Chamber. A session in camera may be invoked from 
the inception or from any stage of a meeting. This provision will secure us necessary 
privacy, should we, at any time, desire a discussion camera. It will not excite 
suspicion because some such safeguard is provided fix in the rules of business of 
most of the legislative bodies including the Parliament. If His Exct;lleiK:y the 
Viceroy, at any particular time, desires to say something which be would not like to 
be published, it should be possible to arrange a session in camera or for an informal 
meeting with the Viceroy for the purpose. 

“We are passing through a very acute stage of transition. Forces are at work 
which are out to create and exploit misunderstandir^s against our Order. States- 
manship demands that we should bc^ly and courageou^y face the situation. The 
proposed resolution will go a long way towards ^iminating mlsundersiandings and 
strengthening our position. It will disarm our critics. It ensures us all that we desire 
in the best interests of the Chamber, and it proclaims to the work!, in a most efiec- 
tive and dignified manner, that the Order of Princes has nc^ii^ to conceal I com- 
mend its acceptance to Your Highnesses and personally appeal to His Excelkncy 
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the Viceroy, depending on his constructive sympathy with our Order, to give his 
assent to this resolution as soon as it is accepted and to give effect to ic forthwith. 

“Your Highnesses, in the past we have had sad and regrettable experience of 
our activities being mutilated and misrepresented in the Press. It had been 
suggested that it was due to the mystery and secrecy in which our proceedings had 
been conducted. We on our side, are through this resolution, allowing a fair oppor- 
tunity to all concerned to get first hand information of our activities in the Chamber. 
Let us hope that the Press, on their side, will see that their comments on our 
proceedings are fair and unprejudiced.'' 

The Maharaja of Bikaner stated that he had always been in favour of such a 
course from the time when the original conference came into existence ; and he dwelt 
upon the unfavourable impression which the existing secrecy entailed. In the best 
interests of the Order of Princes as well as of India and the Empire, he appealed to 
the Chamber to pass the resolution. 

The Maharaja of Alwar referred to his own proposal four years ago providing for 
partial publicity which was then regarded as a dangerous move. His Highness 
commented upon the changes which since that time had come over the opinion of the 
Princes. He cordially welcomed the idea of publication of the proceedings. He saw 
only two difficulties in such a procedure, namely, that free debate might suffer, and 
some Princes might be discouraged from attending. But he supported acceptance 
of the resolution experimentally for one year, subject to renewal thereafter, if con- 
sidered desirable. 

Support also came from the Pant Sachiv of Bhor. 

Lord Irioin said that he entertained very little doubt that the arguments of the 
Chancellor and His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner were convincing His own 
judgment was that if the resolution commanded support, the Chamber's decision 
would be wise. 

The resolution was passed unanimously, and His Excellency promised to put 
it into effect from the next day. The Chamber then adjourned. 


SEC OND DA Y—12m FEBR UAB Y 1929 


Ninth Assembly of League 

On this day the Viceroy as representative of the King occupied the chair and 
all the members numbering 37 were present in their ordinary dress. At the outset 
Naivah of PaZuwpwr presented the report of the Ninth Assembly of the League 
of Nations to the Chamber. In doing so His Highness emphasised the similarity 
of the League to the Chamber. Like the League, the Chamber provided a 
meeting place where the Ruling Princes or their Prime Ministers could gather on 
neutral ground ; and had itself a great moral and political value. 

The Nawab quoted the Prime Minister of Great Britain who attributed lack of 
understanding between Europe and the United States of America to the fact that 
U. S. A. was not a member of the League. The speaker therefrorn deduced the 
urgent need of Indian States, who still kept out of the Chamber to join it. 

After detailing the constitution of the League, the Nawab stated that there was 
a feeling in India that though she was an original signatory to the Treaty of Versailles 
and paid a very handsome amount to the expenses of the League, there were not 
even half a dozen Indians employed in the entire Secretariat establishment. This 
seemed all the more surprising when a country like America, which was not even 
a member of the League, had more than a dozen members on the League Secretariat 
But the speaker was gratified that, within the last twelve months, India had acquired 
a seat on the Economic Conference. An Indian representative was appointed Vice- 
President of the Economic Consulting Committee. It was also understood that an 
Indian was going to be appointed in the information section of the Secretariat. 

The Nawab then gave a brief account of the permanent Couit of International 
Justice which, he said, should be special interest to the Order of Princes. It was 
increasingly felt both by the Princes and politicians of British India and in the future 
schema of constitutional development for India that judicial machinery must be provm- 
ed fe settlement of (a) justiciable disputes between States inter se (b) justiciable 
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disputes between States and the Paramount Power (c) issue of law or fact underlying 
any political dispute, and (d) questions of interpretation arising out of treaties, 
engagements, sanads, or other similar documents. The International Court sat at 
the Hague and was composed of eleven judges and deputy judges. The Court by 
its constitution was competent to hear and determine any dispute of an international 
character which the parties submitted. The Court might also give advisory opinion 
on any dispute or questions referred to it by the Council of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. The Court had a written constitution which was known as the 
statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice, and which provided the 
rules of procedure. States and States only could be parties before the Court. 

In this connection the Nawab referred to the election to fill the vacancy caused 
by the resignation of a judge at the last session. The Indian Delegation alone voted 
for Sir Abdur Rahim ; but they know he had no chance. The election of Mr. Huges, 
American candidate, was a foregone conclusion, as they wanted to maintain the link 
between America and the Court. 

The Nawab next referred to the codification of international law. It was obvi- 
ous that the Court could function satisfactorily only when it had a recognised code of 
law to administer. But there was no single international code but a number of 
national stipulations. The Maharaja of Alwar has suggested their first discussing 
and defining the main question regarding the position of Indian States vis-a-vis the 
Crown and the British Government. This question was at present under examina- 
tion by the Indian States Committee. He thought that such investigation would 
clear the ground and pave the way for an early settlement of the various questions 
based on practice and usage. 

Proceeding, His Highness said that the conference for codification of International 
Law was expected to meet in 1929. The proceedings of such conference, whenever 
summoned, should be of very special interest to Indian Princes. Many of the subjects 
that might be dealt with by rt namely, nationality, domicile, responsibility for damage 
to persons or property of foreigners and competence of municipal courts in regard to 
foreign States were such as arose on a small scale in the Indian Smtes. He was not 
unmindful of the fact that international law could be applied fully as between com- 
pletely independent nations only ; and that this was obviously not true of the Indian 
States. 

On the other hand municipal law w’as also not applicable as between the Crown 
and the Indian States. It might however be possible to deduce from a code of 
international law, when it was available, legal principles applicable to the Indian 
States in respect of certain cognate matters affecting the Princes in their relations 
with the Paramount Pow’er as well as between themselves. 

The Maharaja of Patiala, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Nawab of Palanpur 
in appreciation of his work at the League of Nations, said that the Princes judged the 
League by its results, and as such they welcomed it as a constructive step towards 
international peace and towards a federation of world States to which the best of 
humanity had always aspired. 

With the present mentality of the people of the earth, a bettei League of 
Nations could not be established. It had the germs of right development and ad- 
mitted of healthy growth. At the last session, the Assembly of the League made 
commendable progress in some of the problems of social welfere and this year in 
activities relating to rural hygiene and Anti- Malaria work. India including Indian 
States was primarily an agricultural country ; and the improvement of rural conditions 
formed an important plank in the programme of activities in Indian States. So the 
League’s work should have the support of Indian States. 

The Chamber also welcomed the conclusions of the League as to the reduction 
of armaments as a step in the right direction. The Maharaja added : “It appears 
to us we cannot stop war merely by reducing machine guns in Europe and warships 
in the Pacific, We must attack not only the instruments of war, but also causes of 
war. These involve moral disarmament, adjustment of relations between Capital and 
Labour and better understanding between the Eastern nations. We hope and trust 
that constnicfive attention to these aspects of the , problem, along with limitation 
of armaments, will effectively ensure world peace. Concluding, the Maham^ 
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emphasised that India like other great oriental countries would ultimately judge the 
utility of the League by its contribution towards equitably solving the problem of 
immigration/* 

The Nawab of Dewas ( senior ) supported the vote of thanks. 

H. E, the Viceroy, before putting the resolution of thanks to vote observed that 
the Nawab of Palanpur had worthily maintained the standard of contribution which 
representatives drawn from the Order of Princes had previously made. He was 
particularly gratified as to what the Nawab had done on the question of India’s 
contribution to the League of Nations* finances. A great deal of the most valuable 
work of the League was done in informal consultations and in day-to-day social 
intercourse between the representatives of the different nations. The Nawab had 
discharged his duties very creditably. 

The resolution of thanks was carried. 

The Indian States Enquiry 

His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, as Chancellor, presented a review of 
work performed by the Chamber during the past year. This work primarily centred 
on the Butler Committee. Preliminary meetings with Sir Leslie Scott revealed the 
necessity of setting up a special organisation to prepare the case of the Pnnces. 
This was established. The quality and quantity of work done in England, on behalf 
of the Order, spoke for itself This could not have been accomplished, but for the 
confidence and support which their Highnesses lent to the Standing Committee and 
himself. The success which characterised their labours in England was due to 
the wise counsel, unsparing labours and generous support of the Rulers of Kashmir, 
Bhopal, Nawanagar and Cutch who joined the deputation to England. ^ 

The Maharaja of Patiala thanked the Maharaja of Alwar for carrying on the 

work of the Chancellor in his absence in England. ^ ^ -u i f 

After touching on subjects discussed by the Standing Committee^ during the 
year, the Chancellor said that the question of acquisition of non-residential pmperty 
in British India by the Princes was still under consideration. The question of air navi- 
gation over Indian States evoked lively discussions at meetings of the Standing 
Committee ; and the speaker informed that they had succeeded not only in presen mg 
their view-point strongly at the meetings, but also given a token of their wd ingne^ 
within limitations to meet the reasonable demands of the Government of India in tne 
matter. He trusted that with reason, justice and imagination this knotty problem 
would be solved. The Standing Committee also informally discussed the question 
of employment of European British subjects in States and the proposed decora ion 
of the Chamber Hall with armorial bearings of various States. It was 
refer to the first question now, As for the other, in view of the obvious dim u 
involved, it was decided to give it up. 

Tribute* to Chancellor 

Maharaja of Bikaner, m proposing a vote of thanks to the Malaraja of 
Patiala, paid a tribute to the admirable manner in which His Highness ^ 

Work as Chancellor in the interests of the Order. This year, the_ Maharaja o 
Patiala had completed the thirds year of the office of Chancellor. During tne wno 
period his work was heavy and responsibilities too great especially the work mvo ve 
in connection with the Butler Committee enquiry. 

The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar remarked that the present time marked a landmark 
in the history of the Chamber. The Butler Committee gave them aii opportunity o 
taking action as a corporate body. It was true that some distinguished 
of the Order had not hitherto taken an active share in the work of the 
he hoped they would soon join them. The success already accomplished emons 
trated the strength of corporate action, and if Indian Princes were to lead the co^^ 
and their subjects, they must cultivate the habit of acting together. The jam 
testified to the courage, wisdom and determination, which characterised the senne 
of the Maharaja of Patiala. 

The Pant Sachiv of Bhor supported the motion. 

The Maharaja of Alwar^ in a weli delivered extempore speech, associated himself 
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with the tributes to the Chancellor. The Maharaja of Patiala had held the office of 
the Chancellor at an important juncture in the history of the Chamber ; and in con- 
nection with the Butler Committee work, the Chancellor's responsibility was most 
arduous. He not only took it up, but he himself went to England as the head of the 
deputation, and conducted it to the finish. 

Referring to the remarks of the Chancellor, the Maharaja of AJwar pointed out 
that in England, it was a work which was distasteful to him, but his brother Princes 
generously responded to the call and lightened his task. He wished every success 
in the endeavours of the Chancellor in order to bring to fruition the work ; and he 
hop)ed the result would be such as would be welcome by the Viceroy, his Govern- 
ment and the Princes of India. (Applause. ) 

The Viceroy in putting the resolution to vote hoped that the report of the Butler 
Committee, when received, would show that the committee had taken full account 
of the case presented by the Princes and Chiefs. Referring to the deci- 
sion taken by the Standing Committee not to proceed with the decoration of the 
Chamber with armorial bearings, the Viceroy said that if any member of the Order 
wanted to have the armorial bearings put on, he would act as a liaison officer between 
them and the architect. 


Construction of Tramways in States 

The Maharaja af Patiala moved that the recommendations of the Standing Com- 
mittee in regard to the construction of tramways be taken into consideration. His 
Highness said that the question before the Chamber was not a new one. It first came 
before them in 1924 when the Maharaja of Bikaner presented the proceedings of the 
Standing Committee on the subject which embodied two important principles, namely, 
that the amount of compensation should be settled by mutual agreement or in case of 
difference, by arbitration. In the event of arbitration, each party should appoint one 
arbitrator and where the arbitrators disagreed, they should appoint an umpire 
whose decisirn should be final. Secondly, since it was the sovereign right of every 
State to construct a tramway within its own territoi^, to open its country and to 
develop its internal resources, no question of vested rights or claims for compensation 
for any existing tramway could in the absence of any specific agreement, arise or 
be^ admissible. This proposal was circulated by the Government of India for the 
opinions of the Local Governments and political officers and durbars. As a result 
of the criticisms received by the Standing Committee, it realised that it was open 
to several objections. It excluded all new State tramways from liability for compen- 
sation to an old railway or tramway outside the State in the absence of a specific 
agreement. 

Proceeding, the Maharaja of Patiala said that the compromise now recommended 
by the Standing Committee was eminently reasonable under the circumstances ; for 
it gave them complete freedom of action for future construction of tramways within 
their territories without liability of compensation except where there was a specific 
agreement to the contrary. It eliminated the reasonable objection of the Morvi 
Durbar and those who agreed with it providing that where a State extended or 
connected their tramways with others beyond their territories, the question of com- 
pensation should be discussed on merits. Even in the later case, it left open fiDr 
any State, when giving permission in future for the construction of a tramway or 
railway within their territory, to reserve that it should not be liable to pay compen- 
sation to such tramway or railway in future if it constructed a new tramway going 
beyond its territories. 

The Maharaja of Ahmr suggested that the decision be postponed for one year, as 
the summary of the Standing Committee's Report reached ffie Princes oily ffiis 
week. 

The Vic&roy suggested that there were two ways open to the mover, either to 
|>ersuade the Maharaja of Patiala to withdraw the motion or move i>ostponement of 
the decision till the next session. 

The Maharaja of Bikamer oppc^ed postponement, as he said ffie sumcoary was 
delayed at the request of the Maharaja cff Alwar biroseif as he had requested the 
Viceroy to suspend the business of the Standing Committee owing to his jubilee;. 
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The resolution demanded the general concuirence of the Chamber on principles, 
and left individual freedom of action. 

The Jam Saheb of Na%vanagar wanted to know whether the resolution could be 
reconsidered if, later on, difficulties were experienced in the way of putting it into 
practice. 

The Viceroy held that it was open to the members to appeal to the Standing 
Comittee for revision if necessary. 

The amendment of the Maharaja of Alwar was rejected and the original resolution 
carried. The Chamber then adjourned till the next day. 

TRIED DAY—13TE FEBEVABJ 1929 

Faith in British Connection 

On this day, the Chamber of Princes discussed a most important resolution on 
the motion of the Chancellor, the Maharaja of Patiala. The resolution which was 
adopted unanimously ran : — 

^‘While adhering to their policy of non-intervention in the affairs of British India, 
and repeating their assurance of sympathy with its continued political progress, the 
Princes and Chiefs composing this Chamber, in view of the recent pronouncements 
of a section of British Indian politicians indicative of a drift towards complete 
independence, desire to place on record that in the light of mutual obligations arising 
from their treaties and engagements with the British Crown they cannot assent to 
any proposals having for their object the adjustment of equitable relations between 
Indian States and British India unless such proposals proceed on initial basis of the 
British connection.” 

The Maharaja of Patiala said that the Princes had always refrained from any Inter- 
ferene with British Indian politics and had no intention to depart from that salutary 
rule ; but complete severance of the British connection, which had been advocated 
by a section of British Indian political thought, was not a matter which affected 
British . India alone. Their ties with British India were close, and they were 
linked to it politically, historically and economically. They therefore regarded it as 
their duty to give suitable and timely expression of their deep concern that develop- 
ments in Indian politics should not be such as would create an insurmountable 
obstacle in the way of closer relations between British India and Indian India or 
inconsistent with the due discharge of their mutual treaty obligations with the 
British Crown. Territorially Indian States constituted nearly one half of the 
Peninsula, if Burma were excluded, while their population number upwards of 70 
millions. “We feel we are entitled to an adequate voice in shaping the ultirnate policy 
of the whole country. It is our profound conviction that, in the best interests of 
India herself, British connection should be maintained. We believe that India will 
be a greater and more prosperous land as a federation of autonomous States and 
provinces within the Empire than she will be outside the Empire. This being our 
conviction, we can only regard any movement in British India in the direction of 
complete independence as likly to injure the best interests of the country and also 
to postpone the establishments of equitable and friendly adjustments of interests 
between the States and British India for the good of India as a whole.^' 

Proceeding, the Maharaja said that apart from their conviction they felt that the 
suggestion of Independence conveyed a menace to the due discharge of those 
reciprocal rights and obligations which arose out of their solemn treaty obligations 
which were the foundations of their relationship with the British Crown. He made 
clear that they implied no hostility to British India. On the other hand, they 
always expressed their sympathy with the aspiration of British India, which they 
regarded as legitimate. They recognised that British India had as much right 
within its exclusive sphere, to aspire to rise to its full stature as the States had to enjoy 
fully the rights they were entitled to exercise. “But just as we cannot fairly take 
any step in matters involving the common interests of British India and Indian India 
without paying due regard to the legitimate right of the former, so we on our part, 
claim the same consideration from British India in matters which involve us along 
with them. 

In conclusion His Highness said that the future lay in a close tie, designed to lead 
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up to an equitable adjustment of the interests of British India and the Indian States 
on a federal basis. Their desire was to cement their relations with Bntish India 

consistently kh the due discharge of their duties to their States and their treaty 
Ibliladons^with Britain, They wished to emphasise their belief that any constructive 
Stlement of A^^^^^^^ situatln must take due nonce of the legitimate interests 
of all the three parties concerned, namely Great Britain, BrUish India and India 
States” Let us move our energies harmoniously to the task of building up an 
iS federation founded upon mutual respect for each other’s rights, which shall 
remain a constiment and autonomous part of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The Maharaja of Kashmir supporting the resolution afflrimng faith in the British 

connection said that the loyalty ofthe Ruling Princes to the Bntish Crown was not 

al empty phrase or a mere figure of speech. It had been demonstrated on every 
olssSle Kcasion in the past, and they were proud to feel that this sentiment 
aSed them as strongly as ever to-day. He had always kept aloof from the 
politics of British India and had no desire to preach a sermon to any section of 

British India, , . 

Their treaty relations were with the British Crown, and they were^ bound to treat 
th*" friends and enemies of the King as their own friends and eriemies. In cases 
of difference of opinion on matters of joint concern to Bntish India and Ae Indian 
States there was obviously only one authority that could decide namey, the British 

rrown iust as in a case of difference of opinion between New Zealand and Australia 

or cll^da In his own case, said the Maharaja of Kashmir, as a Ruler of a State 
havine the privilege of guarding hundreds of miles of a frontier where three empires 

met he inherited slecial responsibility, and it was necessary for to say as 

the oast, so in the future, Kashmir would always fulfil the responsibility and 
SiligatioL it owed to the British Crown by virtue of its treaties It was a ^.sm 
to say that the interests of the Indian States were identical with those _ of British 
Iniha and whatever affected the stability or strength of Great Britain in India, 
affected not only the stability and strength of the Indian States, but also that of India 
Isa wLle A federation seemed to be a higher ideal than an isolated self-govern- 
W British India ; and autonomous Indian States would find great opportunity of 
mftual service and promotion of their respective aims and ideals under the common 
aegis of the British Crown in the British Commonwealth of Nations. 

The Maharaja of Sikamr, in supporting the resolution spoke as follows 
“It is not necessary for me to speak at any great length in supporting the ve^ 
important resolution which has just been moved by the Chancellor. It was only 
the^other day namely, on the gth of September last at a dinner which I gave in 
Kk^nerifhollur of my Prime Minister, Sir Manubhai Mehta, on the eveof 
hSarture for England to take part in the Princes' work there_ connected ^th 
ae Indian States Committee, that I took the opportunity of explaining at consider- 
Sffe leneth the views and sentiments and attitude and outlook of the Princes and 
Statefon the various important matters prominendy before us at the present moment, 
-liets which I believe lam not incorrect in saying, _ are held not exclusively by 
mS or shared by only a small number ofthe Ruling Princes of India but by at 
SStaCTeat majority, if not, as I would fain hope, by our entire Order— and which 
furthermore represent the sober opinion in our Indian Stttea_ At tte sai^ Wp/e, 
I ^^Md to a resolution so important as the one now untte discipsion and which 
St^lfof necessity, cover a wide field and diverse it ^ 

whether belonffing: to the States or British Ind^ to make as ^ pos^ie me 

tMs re^utioD, as well as our attitude in to its subject-matter » as 

to leave no room for any honest misunderstanding or debb^te misrepese^tion. 

R b^st fo?^us all to be perfectly frank. It pays invariably, at least, m the long 

O.C nn rfvom for irnairiiiary calculations or false expectations. 

clInceUopTmsSurton mov^ tivday on 1^ of ^ 
me ur^nceuo . t to make it clear (i) that tiie Princes and 

covers two ^ nothias to do with any proposals having for their c^ject 

States of India can relations in the IndL of the &tnre between Indian States 

the adjustment of eq heen urged by a section of ^tish Indian poiiticiaiis, 

h^^a'sIheir^tSd'^ cmn^te^dei^^ of h«iia and thus the sevemnce of the 
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British connection and (2) the Princes’ attitude of sympathy for the legitimate 
aspirations of our brethren in Brit sh India for attaining full nationhood under the 
aegis of the Imperial Crown. It should not be necessary to labour the first point. 
Honour and good faith demand that all the parties concerned should pay scrupulous 
regard to the treaties and engagements which have created mutual rights and obliga- 
tions. And here, may I, in all friendliness, add that the States insist upon British 
India also respecting our treaties and rights ? The Princes of India have all along 
assessed at a very high value the sanctity of the plighted faith ; and in doing their 
utmost to live up loyally to the high moral qualities of integrity of word and sacred- 
ness of compact, they have often cheerfully carried on the struggle and borne heavy 
sacrifices. Thus, it will be clear that, apart from our feelings of personal loyalty and 
attachment to the King-Emperor, we are intimately bound to the British Crown 
through our treaties and engagements which, in themselves, render it impossible 
for the Princes even to countenance, much less to lend their support to any such 
fantastic and impossible proposals which aim at complete independence and the 
severance of the British connection. 

‘‘Moreover it is my honest conviction as I am sure it is that of Your Highnesses, that 
India can find no ample scope for its continued constitutional advancement or greater 
security for its future well-being than in the Commonwealth of the British Empire. 
As a single instance in support of my argument it will suffice to point to the sure shield 
offered to all of us in India; with our extensive sea coast, by the might of Britain’s 
navy, not to speak of the defence and protection of our far flung frontiers guaranteed 
to India by the British Army ; and where also for orderly and peaceful development 
of our country, can we look for all the resources and facilities which the most 
powerful Empire in the History can offer us ? 

“In this connection, 1 would refer to the significant pronouncement made on the 
subject, not long ago, by General Smuts with reference to similar talk about the 
complete independence of South Africa and its breaking adrift from the Empire. ^ He 
pointed out, so far as I recollect, in much stronger language, that without the British 
Navy behind them, the independence of South Africa would not be worth much for 

any length of time. , t ^ j 

“We, the Princes and people of the Indian States, are ourselves Indians, and we do 
most sincerely wish our mother-land and fellow countrymen well ; and we do equally 
sincerely look forward, as proudly as any British Indian, to the day when our united 
country would attain to the full height of its political stature as in eve^ way an equal 
and fully trusted member of the comity of nations within the British Empire and 
as much respected as any other self-governing British Dominion. 

“This has already brought me to the second point of our resolution. As I have pointed 
out on more than one occasion, many Princes have, within this Chamber and without, 
and not only in India but also in England, gone out of their way not merely to express 
their sympathy with the legitimate aspirations of British India ; but we have, as oc- 
casion demanded, further urged that generous and liberal measures be taken early 
to accelerate the constitutional advancement of British India within the Empire. 
To-day, we have in this resolution again reiterated that we adhere to our policy ^ 
non- interference in the purely domestic affairs of British India and have repeated 
our assurances of sympathy with its continued political progress, be that towards 
Dominion Status or Self-Government under the aegis of the British Crown, or what- 
ever other system, compatible with our idea, might be dpsired and found most 
suitable for British India. But it would obviously be futile and in vain for any 
section in British India to seek to make terms with Indian States, Pnnc^ 
and their subjects for any readjustment in the future policy of this '.country unless me 
basis of such negotiations is without mental reservations of any kind or if the Dominion 
Status now asked for it is ultimately to be only a cloak for the goal of separation and 
complete independence. 

“Here, Sir, may I be permitted to say with what gratification I read, as I am sure was 
the case with my brother Princes, the words addressed by Your Excellency, a few 
days ago, in the Imperial Legislative Assembly giving an assurance to British 
that the memorable declaration of 1917 stands and will stand for all time as me 
solemn pledge of the British people. When a few weeks ago, in informal discuss^ 
amongst ourselves, the proposal was mooted for this resolution to be Amoved by 
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the Chancellor, some of us naturally also took into consideration as to whether 
such an action on our part was capable of being honestly misunderstood in the 
country. But as was pointed out, it only makes clear that we are not thwarting 
in any way the constitutional advancement of British India ; but that, far from 
opposing, we are really lending our moral support to the leaders of 
British India, who for instance in Calcutta last December, succeeded in getting rejec- 
ted the resolution moved by an extreme section of politicians for complete indepen- 
dence. It is in this spirit that we all trust that our actions and deliberations to-day 
will be viewed by all impartial and fair-minded men in British India. 

Before concluding, I would incidentally also observe that the proof of wisdom and 
justification of your Highnesses" decision, last Monday, to throw open to the Press 
and public the meeting of our Chamber in their entirety is forthcoming in a most 
practicable manner, much earlier than might ordinarily have been the case ; for 
there can be few resolutions and discussions like the one now engaging our attention, 
which, unless undertaken in the fullest light of publicity, are more capable of produ- 
cing misunderstanding or even misrepresentation and of creating suspicions in the 
minds of the people and Press of British India. It will be easily perceived that, 
had our sittings been held in seclusion aud our proceedings not been available to 
the Press and public, all kinds of rumours, even distorted versions, would have gone 
round, and through ignorance and alarm and in some cases deliberate perversion of 
facts, and the wildest canards, would have like a snow ball, gone round and gathered 
strength. The Chamber of Princes as well as individual Rulers taking part in to-day"s 
debate would not only have been represented but believed by many an honest indi- 
vidual in British India as thwarting India's constitutional advancement To-day 
with our deliberations taking place in public, with the reporters of the Press present 
in this Chamber, and our proceedings freely available to all and sundry, both in 
British India and our States, the Chamber of Princes, as well as each of us, are in 
the strong position of being able conclusively to show to the entire world that nothing 
has been done by the L hamber of Princes, contrary to their oft-repeated declara- 
tion. Except those who are not open to reason, every fair-minded person in British 
India will now be in a position to understand that we stand for evolution and not 
for revolution, and that we stand and stand unflinchingly, steadfastly and irrevocably 
and regardless of all sacrifices, for maintenance of the British connection as well as 
for the adequate safe-guarding and correct recognition of treaty rights and privileges 
and prerogatives of ourselves and our States. 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala said that the resolution truly reflected the spirit 
emanating from their Order. We feel that no greater disservice can be rendered to 
the cause of India than this policy and doctrine of independence. India cannot do 
without England. Her goodwill and assistance are needed not only to attain freedom, 
but to maintain it. The course the Princes are determined to follow is one which 
will be a guarantee of India's safety and salvation in the future as it had been in the 
past. 

The Maharaja of Alwar^ who spoke extempore, recalled that to avoid misunder- 
standings he had supported the resolution to open the proceedings to the Press. The 
resolution which they were discussing was one still more liable of being misunderstood 
if discussed behind closed doors. Continuing, His Highness said : *^We cleaiiy and em- 
phatically declare that there is not a single member in this Chamber who does not very 
cordially wish British India every success in its endeavour to attain that pt^tion which 
we Indian States already possess in regard to the government M our States. The point 
requiring emphasis is that our treaties, originally made with the Easv India Company 
were taken over by the Crown. Since then, our treaty relations are with the Crown 
and will ever remain with the Crown. We pray that with the British Crown as the 
supreme head, Indian States and British India may work out their mutual 
solution of advance and pr^ress to the goal we all wish for ; and we wish it would 
be the good fortune of British India to achieve her goal in a very short rime. And 
as a united India we can inarch forward with the resistive' obligations to the 
British Crown, It has been mentioned that the Independence Resolution was a 
form of gesture in case there was undue delay in granting self-government, and that 
prominent public leaders had disa^odated then^eives drom it. “We, tbxi. Priace% 
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who have great stake in the country, feel that to break the tie which binds India to 
the Empire, will be nothing short of a calamity. Our union with the Empire is 
based on mutual appreciation and ancient tradition. There is no reason why we 
should not symyathise with our brethren to attain constitutional advance by constitu- 
tional means : and we are not apprehensive that self-governing India will be a source 
of danger to our Order. We feel, we can attain our highest destiny within tbe 
Empire with advantage to each other : and we value above all British connection.” 

The Baja of Mancli held that those who pleaded for separation from the British 
Crown were the greatest enemies of mankind, and added : “The only way in which 
we can keep our subjects loyal to ourselves, is to dissociate ourselves from this 
movement."' - - 

The Maharaja of Dewas ( senior ) declared : “We have nothing in common wi& 
the mentality which wants separation from the British Empire. We shall ever remain 
staunch to our long cherished connection with the Crown, and we are not unsympa- 
thetic to British Indian aspirations to full responsible government." 

The Chief of Korea said : “The question is of vital importance to our future pro- 
gress and well-being. We have behind us the incalculable strength ^ and protection 
of the Empire, which fortifies us to-day ; and in addition we have political and econo- 
mic assistance and the help of the vast economic resources that constitute the 
backbone of the Empire." 

The Viceroy enquired whether the Maharaja of Patiala would like to close the 
debate. His Highness said he had nothing more to add, whereupon the^ Viceroy 
said : “I have nothing to add to the resolution Your Highnesses have been discussing. 
The resolution is one of the most important which this Chamber has ever discussed. 

I have also no doubt that when the Chamber passes the resolution, it will be 
expressing not only the opinion of those present here, but of the whole of Your 
Highnesses* Order. The speeches of Your Highnesses make clear, once more, the 
position in this matter in regard to the relation of the States both to British India and 
to the British Crown. The purpose of your resolution is therefore clear." 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously. 

Appointment of Pro-Chancellor 

The Maharaja of Patiala next moved recommending to the Viceroy that part one 
of the first regulation of the Chamber's Constitution be amended to provide for the an- 
nual election of a Pro-Chancellor who will act as Chancellor in the event of a vacancy 
by death, resignation, incapaciation, or absence from India of the Chancellor and that 
the Pro-Chancellor be designated Officiating Chancellor during the period he so 
functions and that he shall be ex-officio member of the Standing Committee and that 
the Chancellor going out of India on duty connected with the Chamber shall retain 
his office. 

Proceeding, the Maharaja of Patiala said that having functioned as Chancellor for 
the last three years, he felt it his duty to submit that his experience suggested that the 
resolution was necessary. A similar contingency was provided for recently in the 
Government of India Act in respect of leave of absence for the Governor-General or 
Governors. 

The Maharaja of Bika'ner, in seconding the resolution, stated that he himself, as 
Chancellor, experienced great difficulty when he had to go out of the country. 
There was no clear provision to-day in the Constitution for a Pro-Chancellor ; and 
it was fherefore necessary to amend the Constitution. He suggested that the 
Prince who secured the second highest number of votes at the election of Chancellor 
should be elected Pro-Chancellor and should be ex-officio member of the ^ Standing 
Committee. He advocated separate elections for the Standing Committee, and 
moved an amendment to that efect. 

The Maharaja of Alwar pointed out that under constitution no amendment was 
in order unless 24 hours’ notice was given to the effect. 

.The Maharaja of Bikaner pointed out that he had given proper notice of the 

amendment to the Secretary and he understood that it was circulated §ome days ago. 
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The Viceroy put the amended resolution to the Chamber which was adopted 
without further discussion. The Chamber then adjourned till the next day. 

FOURTH DAY— 14th FEBRUABY 1929 

Education of Young Princefi 

The Chamber of Princes met this morning with His Excellency the Viceroy in 
the chair. At the outset the Maharaja of Bihamr moved that a committee, 
consisting of the Chancellor, the Maharaja of Kashmer, the Rulers of Bhopal, 
Nawanagar and Bikaner, Sir Manubhai Mehta, Col. Hasker, Sir Prabhashanker 
Pattani, Col. Vendel, Major Colvin, Col. Watson and Messrs. Madon and Kelly, be 
appointed to enquire into the question of educational facilities for the young Princes in 
India. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner stated that as a result of the resolution adopted at the 
f rst session of the Princes’ Chamber in 1916, a committee was appointed to enquire 
into that question. Several changes were then introduced in the system of education 
for the Princes in India. Since then, many developments had taken place in the 
world ; and in recent years several minority administrations had come into existence 
in the country. But it was not so much a question of education. It was adminis- 
trative training which was required for a young ruler. The Maharaja of Bikaner 
held that if the Ruler of a State failed in the discharge of his duties, it was due more 
to lack of administrative training than to anything else. He therefore placed 
administrative training in the forefront. Similar views had been expressed by the 
Jam Saheb of Nawanagar during the Round Table Conference which the Maharaja of 
Bikaner said His Excellency the Viceroy had convened at Simla in 1927. The 
Maharaja of Bikaner suggested that the terms of reference of the proposed committee 
should be (i) the question of minimum fees ; (2) details in regard to administrative 
training ; and (3) the question as to how to free young Princes from loose thinking 
and loose talking. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner felt that twelve months’ training for young Princes 
was inadequate as was imparted at present. As to the suggestion that young Princes 
might be sent to some other State for training, the speaker held that such a system 
might suit the heirs of small States, but not of big ones; for, big States had their 
own law and administrative regulations. It was therefore best for the heirs of big 
States to come in to the closest touch with their own people and local conditions, and 
imbibe the traditions and culture of their States. In conclusion, the Maharaja of 
Bikaner appealed to the Chamber to accept the resolution, and requested His Exce- 
llency the Viceroy to appoint a committee and to put its recommendation into effect. 

His Highness the Ruler of Panna seconded the resolution. 

His Excellency the Viceroy informed that through oversight, one of the names 
suggested informally amongkhe Princes had been omitted from the list pronosed for 
the committee. While not desiring to be too technical in such matters, he suggested 
for future guidance that names should be notified to the Secretary 24 hours before 
sittings begin. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner emphasised that the Chamber was new to Parliamen- 
tary procedure ; but in this matter of personnel, names were discussed informally ; 
but he had no opportunity of ascertaining the views of the majority as to whom they 
wanted to be put on the com mittee.. 

The Viceroy suggested eaiiy steps for the amendment of the Standing Order to 
make things more explicit. As for the resolution itself, the subject matt^ was for- 
reaching, and therefore he desired more or less a unanimous decision if possible. 
It was a correct solution of bis question that the future of their Order very laig^y 
rested — ^and not only the future of the Order of Princes, but, what was mtwe impor- 
tant, the future of the Indian States’ subjects. His own view was that twenty could be 
a suitable age for giving administrative training. Some of them might think this a^e 
too high, and some others might regard it as too low ; but kt them not forget that in 
the English Royal fomily the age for administratiye training was 21, and yet ti^ 
powers which the Indian Rulers enjoy^ over tbe^ subjects were very mt^ 
greater and more responsible than those enjoyed the* members of the Royal fomiiy 
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in England. Concluding, the Viceroy thought that a committee of fourteen was too 
unwieldy, and preferrred a smaller body. 

The Maharaja of Ahoar suggested that the resolution be split into two parts, one 
regarding the appointment of the committee, and the second regarding its personnel. 
Regarding the latter part, he regretted he was unable to be present at the last evening’s 
informal conference, and moved that the question of the personnel be left over for 
discussion till to-morrow, and that meanwhile the list might be open to addition or 
alteration in an informal manner and the names to be put on the committee might 
be circulated for this purpose. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner had no objection to the course suggested by the Maha- 
raja of A.lwar. 

H. E. the Viceroy agreed to this The first part of the resolution was carried, and 
the second part was left open. 

By this hour, the galleries were overcrowded with a large element of members of 
the Assembly and the Council of State, both of which were not in session to-day. A 
striking feature in the galleries, as down in the Chamber, was the display of yellow- 
coloured turbans, with which the Vasanta season is generally ushered. 

The Nawah of Malerlcotla moved a resolution recommending that the report of 
the Indian States Committee should be circulated to all States, the Rulers of which are 
members of the Chamber in their own right, and to all States returning representative 
members for opinion, and that the Government of India should take no action unless 
and until such opinions had been received and the reports together with the opinions 
of the States, had been fully discussed in the Chamber of Princes ; and that in addi- 
tion to obtaining written opinions of the States, the Viceroy should give an opportunity 
to some of the Rulers of big and small States, whom His Excellency might select, to 
give him verbally their views. 

The Maharaja of Kapurthala and the Chief of Bhor supported the resolution in 
short speeches. 

The Maharaja of Ko7'ea, supporting the motion, declared that such a free exchange 
of views would satisfy the Princes that they had had their say in the matter. Such 
opportunity would be of special value to those Princes who had elected representatives 
in the Chamber, 

The Maharaja of Ahoar said that the problem of definition of the relations between 
Indian States and the British Government though difficult had been tackled by the 
Butler Committee, whose report was being awaited. This problem was interwoven 
round the various Sanads, treaties and engagements of different Rulers, everyone 
of whom was interested in securing adequate time for full discussion for consideration 
of the various issues. Any time spent on this would really not be wasted. 

H. E. the Viceroy appreciated the desire for a full discussion of the Butler Com- 
mittee report ; and in accordance with the general practice of consulting the Rulers of 
Indian States before taking any action, they would in this case also give an opportu- 
nity to the Princes to express their views. As for himself, he was at their^ disposal 
and would receiv e any Prince, big or small, to give the benefit of his views. 
The resolution was carried. 

Government and Chamber’s Resolution 

The Maharaja of Kashmer then moved that a statement be placed on the table of 
the Chamber showing the resolutions passed up to the date by the original Princes’ Con- 
ference and its successor, the’present Chamber of Princes and the action taken by the 
Government of India thereon. The Maharaja held that in regard to seme matters 
which had been discussed during the past 14 or 15 years, they did not know what 
action the Government of India had taken. Further, they were anxious to create m 
as many of their Order as possible an interest in the Chamber, and to bring withm 
their fold those Princes who were at present conspicuous by their absence in this 
House. A statement of their work would greatly help in this direction. A statement 
such as he proposed would act as a stimulus to them, and it would then become 
possible for them to expedite progress in regard to' those matters to which they 
attached, very great importance. Though the resolution did not say that such a 
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statement brought up-to-date should be placed on the table every year at the annual 
session of the Chamber, he hoped it would become possible for His Excellency’s 
Government to do so every time. He understood that this practice was followed in 
relation to the resolutions moved in the Legislative Assembly and the Council of 
State and that the procedure therefore was not without a precedent. 

After the Maharajas of Patiala and Sitamau had supported the motion, Lord 
Irwin accepted the resolution, and announced that as soon as the returns were 
compiled, they would be made available to the Princes. The resolution was 
unanimously agreed to. 

Dates for Annual Meeting of Chamber, 

At the instance of the Maharaja of Patiala, who moved the resolution^ in the 
absence of the Ruler of Bhopal, the Chamber adopted a motion recommending that 
the annual meeting of the Chamber of Princes be held in future on 2nd or 3rd 
Mondays in February and that the meeting of the Standing Committee be held on 
3rd Mondays of March and November respectively each year. It however^ was 
provided that should the dates so settled coincide with important religious festivals, 
other convenient near dates be selected. 

Princes’ Contribution for Charities. 

In the last resolution moved on this day the Chancellor urged the laying on the 
table of a full statement of contributions made by Indian States and their Rulers 
from 1877 to the present day to charities, and to educational, medical and commemo- 
rative institutions, relief funds and other public causes of benefit to India both in 
times of war and peace. The Maharaja of Patiala remarked that a large number 
of appeals for funds had been addressed in the past to Princes for relief and other 
commemorative and medical • work in British India, by Viceroys downwards to 
Collectors, and had been cordially responded to. Contributions by the Princes included 
a large r. umber of endowments which gave the Princes genuine pride. 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur seconded the motion. 

The Viceroy accepting the resolution stated it was strictly within the fine functions 
of the Chamber to have asked for such a statement. A compilation of these statistics 
however would involve a great amount of work and although he knew that the 
Political Department did not suffer from lack of goodwill, it did suffer from lack of 
time. Personally the Viceroy thought the labour would be worth while in the 
interests of complete records. 

The Chamber then adjourned, 

FIFTH DAY—15TH FEBRUARY 1929. 

Education of Young Prince*. 

The Chamber of Princes held its final sitting to-day. His Excellency the Viceroy 
presided. 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner moved the second part of the resolution 
which stood over, recommending the appointment of a committee to consider the 
question of education and administrative training of minor Princes. He said that, 
in accordance with the desire expressed in the Chamber yesterday, names were 
circulated to the Princes- The personnel now presented to Their Highnesses was 
the outcome of informal discussions in the Standing Committee. Although the nmnl>er 
seemed to be little large, it was really a matter of indifference so long as 
the committee was a useful one. Sir Prabhasankar Pattani had withdrawn his name, 
not as a result of the debate yesterday, but of his own free will. The Maharaja of 
Bikaner suggested that either Kazi Aziuddin, Dewan of Datia or Khan Bahadur 
Abdul Hamid, Dewan of Kapurthala, should be on the committee. Although he was 
not superstitious, he would not like to keep the number at thirteen. 

His Excellency the Viceroy said that he understood that His Highn^s the 
Maharaja of Kashmir had also withdrawn his name. His Excellency there^re 
suggested that the number be kept at twelve and that Their Highr^ssc^s could add 
more names to the committee if found necessary. 

His Excellency the Viceroy^s suggestion was accef^tal by die Chamber, and the 
Committee irzs eventually appointed. 
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' Famine Relief Fund and Indian States. 

The Maharaja of Bikaner next moved that the rules issued in 1900 for the admi- 
nistration of the Indian People’s Famine Fund be referred to the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes for consideration, and to recommend to the Viceroy 
whether in the light of experience, any changes were called for affecting Indian 
States. The Maharaja of Bikaner said that the fund came into existence as a result of 
an appeal made by Lord Curzon during the famine of 1899 and stood to-day at 
roughly 30 lakhs, the major contributors to it being the Indian States. The rules 
and by-laws of the fund applied both to British India and to the Indian States. Out 
of 13 trustees on the board of management, Indian States were represented by three 
and it was equitable that a larger share of representation should be given to the 
Indian States compatible with their interest and in proportion to the area liable to 
the visitation of famine and failure of rain. But the question of the composition 
of the Board of Trustees he regarded however of secondary importance. What 
he primarily urged for related to the provisions and rules regarding grants from the 
fund. His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner stated that, since 1899, when rules 
were first framed, the economic conditions in the country had undergone radical 
changes. The rules made no provision for fodder relief. On the other hand, this 
was provided for as a prima facie condition of the existence of general 
and severe privation over a considerable area to be notified by the Governor- 
General. It was clear that relief was only permissible when famine tests had 
satisfactorily been demonstrated. The rules made no provision for saving live- 
stock and estate and it was done generally through supplementary grants for 
supply of fodder, grass etc. The Maharaja of Bikaner suggested provision for loans 
being advanced for agricultural rehabilitation and for Takavi loans for a fresh ^ supply 
of live-stock when the period of distress was over or about to be over, His Highness 
suggested that provision should be made to allow for grants to supplement the 
endeavours of the Government of India or of the Indian States to supply grass and 
fodder, which would help to keep cattle or at least a certain portion of them alive. In 
conclusion, the Maharaja said that the resolution was proposed in no spirit of rivalry 
or hostility towards British India, nor was there any desire on the part of the Princes 
to ignore the claims of British India, especially when their sole object was to relieve 
human distress wherever it was wide-spread. 

The resolution was seconded by the Ruler of Dholpur. 

The Viceroy, putting it to the vote of the Chamber, said that he would ^direct the 
resolution to be placed before the Board of Trustees of the Fund to elict their opinion, 
which would be carefully considered by the Government and be placed before the 
Standing Committee of the Chamber, 

Election of Chancellor. 

The Chamber then proceeded to elect a Chancellor, Pro-Chancellor, the Standing 
Committee and the Substitute Standing Committee. 

The Maharaja of Patiala was relected Chancellor for the fourth time by 30 
votes. 

The Maharaja of Patiala was re-elected Pro-Chancellor by 24 votes. The 
Maharaja of Alwar got four votes : but as the elections were in progress, the Maharaja 
of Alwar withdrew from the contest. He said that he would be in England during the 
next summer, and both the Pro- Chancellor and the Chancellor could not be out of 
the country and he knew the Maharaja of Patiala was also going abroad. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The Chamber then elected the Jamsahib of Nawanagar (31 votes), the Maharaja 
of Bikaner (28 votes), the Ruler of Bhopal (28 votes), the Ruler of Cutch (23 votes) 
and the Chief of Sangli (20 votes), to the Standing Committee. 

As the Chamber proceeded to elect members to the Substitute Committee, the 
Maharaja of Alwar made another statement. He said that as the Chamber had relieved 
him from contesting for the office of Pro- Chancellor he wished to be similarly 
relieved from election to the S^ubstitute Committee. He knew that very brisk can- 
vassing had been going on ; and from the names for the Substitute Committee he 
knew his name had been again omitted as he will he away in England and so will not 
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able to serve on the committee. I thank my friends for their sympathy and good- 
will towards me for my work for my people, for our Order, and for the country.*' 

The Chamber elected the Ruler of Dholpur (28 votes), the Maharaja of Jodhpur 
(25 votes), the Ruler of Porbunder (23 votes), and the Raja of Sitamau (18 votes) as 
members of the Substitute Committee. 

Indian States* Enquiry, 

The Maharaja of Patiala replying on behalf of the Chamber to the opening 
address of the Viceroy, referred to the profound relief experienced by the entire 
Order at the news of the King’s progress towards recovery. 

Referring to the Butler Committee the Maharaja of Patiala said that the actual 
course of its proceedings did not entirely coincide with the hopes formed. We must 
in all fairness inform Your Excellency that the round table idea for which we 
had so earnestly hoped, did not materialise. In that case, we would have laid all our 
cards on the table, and exchanged views without reservation and would have 
laboured together in harmony and candour to ftnd a solution of the problems which 
confronted us. But whatever form the report of the Committee might ultimatelv 
assume we are clear in our minds and happy to hear from Your Excellency that we^ 
in this Chamber, should not merely have an opportunity of expressing our opinions 
upon the document itself but have adequate occasion for examining any proposals 
for action that the Government may decide to take.*’ ^ 

The Maharaja of Patiala referred to the internal conditions in the States, and said 
that they had been striving hard to modernise the administration and move with the 
times. 

Turning to other topics the Maharaja expressed gratitude to the Viceroy 
for the assurance that the Government would bear in mind the dislocation on 
account of loss of opium revenues to which the States would be exposed 
as a result of the international obligations contracted on behalf of British India. He 

suggested pooling together the opium profits and assured the co-operation of the 
States in effecting a solution. 

^ In regard to road development, he expressed the hope that the States would be 
given an opportunity to discuss the proposals of the Road Committee before 
a decision was taken, as the matter had far-reaching consequences affecting 
the States. 

The Maharaja of Patiala specially referred to the shortage of armaments available 
for the States* Forces. He said that bitter experience had shown that the forces of Law 
and Order were not infrequently handicapped in their endeavours to secure suppre- 
ssion of cnme. He then suggested the bringing of those States whose political 
relations were not direct with Provincial Governments under the Government of 
India and lastly he expressed the difficulties which they anticipated from the con- 
clusion of international conventions by the Government of India, in a manner which 
did not fully provide for the position of the Indian States. 

Viceroy’s Closing Remarks. 

His Excellency the Viceroy, closing the session, thanked the Chancellor for his 
speech, and congratulated the Maharaja of Patiala on deservedly retaining the con- 
fidence of the Chamber and on being re-elected. It was a pride and pleastire foe His 
Excellency to preside over tbeir Chamber and to keep in a close contact with the 
Princes and to learn their opinions. Alluding to the Mahara> of Patiala’s remark 
about the Butler Committee and the Roads Committee. Lord Irwin declared that the 
Government would always move along the line of common consultation wiih the 
States and British India. 

Referring to their resolution to maintain the British connection. His ExceileiKy 
laid stress on the principles of loyalty to the Crown, stability of Government, and 
constituiional advance. He said that along these three points any one could navigate 
the seas of political struggle. The Viceroy praised the standard of speeches, which 
were well conceived and to the point ; but he hoped the select oligarchy wx3uid co-opt 
and recruit more members to take pa rt in the speeches. ^ 

Regarding their action to throw open the sessions to the Press and the Public, 
His Excellency said that it would tend to solve controversial questions of policy and 
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increase the importance of the Chamber in the eye of the country. Lord Irwin in 
conclusion wished all prosperity to the Princes and their States. 

The Chamber then adjourned sine die. 


The Princes’ Deputation to Viceroy. 

The following is the text of the resolutions passed unanimously at the conference 
of the representatives of 6o States held in Bombay from the 20th to 26th June 1929 
and presented by the Standing Committee of the Princes’ Chamber to H. B. 
the Viceroy at Poona on the 28th June as an informal expression of the Princes’ 
opinion : — 

1. Plea for Direct Relationship with the Crown. 

‘‘Without prejudice to a final expression of the views of the Indian States on the 
report of the Indian States’ Committee and to such future action as may be deemed 
advisable by the Indian States, this informal conference of Indian States records its 
satisfaction at the Indian States’ Committee’s recognition, in certain important res- 
pects, of the correct position of the States as instanced by their findings : 

“(a) that treaties, engagements and sanads have been made with the Crown and 
the relationship of the States to the Paramount Power is a relationship to the 
Crown : 

“(b) that these treaties, engagements and sanads are of continuing binding force 
between the States which made them and the Crown : 

“(c) that it is not correct to say that the treaties with the Indian States must be 
read as a whole : 

“(d) that the Viceroy and not the Governor-Generahin-Council should in future 
be the Agent for the Crown in all dealings with the Indian States. 

2« The States an d the British India 

“Whilst welcoming the attainment by British India of her due place among the 
British Dominions under the aegis of the British Crown, this conference expresses 
gratification at the Indian States’ Committee’s recognition (a corollary of the true 
constitutional position of the States) that the relationship between the Paramount 
Power and the Princes should not be transferred without the agreement of the 
Princes to any third party, which recognition leaves the door open for negotiations 
between the States and British India with a view to arriving at an equitable and 
satisfactory arrangement on terms fair and honourable alike to British India and 
the Indian States. 

3. Financial Readjustments Urged 

“This conference expresses its appreciation of the recognition of some of the 
claims of the States to relief from the existing financial arrangements which adverse- 
ly affect the States and their people in a variety of directions, and expresses the 
hope thaf the personnel and procedure of the independent expert committee which, 
it is proposed, should explore the .'financial and fiscal problems, shall be settled in 
consultation between all the parties concerned. 

4, Intervention by Paramount Power 

“This conference expresses its disappointment at certain unsatisfactory aspects 
of the report which is prejudicial to the interests of the States and India as a whole 
as well as of the Empire, such as : 

“(a) the failure of the Committee after its admission that the sovereignty is divided 
between the Crown and the States to draw any such dividing line as would place 
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the rights of the Crown in regard to the States upon a definite as opposed to discre- 
tionary basis : 

“(b) the assertion rf the Committee that intervention on the part of the Para- 
mount Power which is not justified by the spirit and letter of the subsisting engage- 
ments may be justified on the score of imperial necessities and the shifting circums- 
tances of time : 

“(c) the omission of the Committee to recommend that the existing machinery 
should be made satisfactory and effective for the purpose of adjudicating upon 
matters affecting the subsisting engagements, such as the internal autonomy of 
States and disputes between States inter se : 

“(d) the contention of the Committee that usage and sufferance, without the 
free consent of the States, and executive decisions are capable by themselves of 
modifying the imperial rights solemnly guaranteed by treaties and engagements 
and reaffirmed by successive Royal proclamations : 

“(e) the failure of the Committee to distinguish between sanads that are in the 
nature of agreements with and those that were i.np 3 sed on the States : 

“(f) the implied opinion of the Committee that usage based on the cases of 
individual States is a source of paramountcy applicable to the States as a whole 
despite their admission that the treaties cannot be read as a whole ; 

“^) the failure of the Committee to provide effective means of securing to 
the States their rights in matters of common concern to India as a whole. 

“5. This conference believes that these and other questions now at issue between 
the British authorities and the States and British India can, at the present stage, 
be best solved in personal discussion with His Excellency the Viceroy and by 
recourse to frank and friendly negotiations, and authorises the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes to take such necessary action between the present date 
and the meeting of the Chamber of Princes in February 1930 as would facilitate 
this task. 

“6. This conference authorises the Princes on the Standing Committee to com- 
municate informally to the Viceroy, at a meeting to be held at Poona on the 28th 
June, its tentative views regarding the various findings and recommendations of the 
the Indian States’ Committee. 

“7. This conference reaffirms the resolution of the Princes to devote to the moral 
and material progress of the subjects of the States the advantages resulting from the 
removal of those inequitable financial burdens whereunder the States at present 
labour. 

8. Reforms in the State. 

“This conference, while appreciating the response already made in certain 
directions, invites the attention of the States’ Governments to the resolution regard- 
ing essential reforms passed in the Chamber of Princes on the 23rd February 1928, 
and emphasises once against the supreme importance of giving full effect thereto,** 



the S. I States Peoples’ Conference 


The first session of the South Indian States Peoples Conference was held at 
Trivandrum in the Travancore State on the 14 th January 19-^9 '^tider the dis- 
tinguished presidentship of Sir M. Visveswaraya. The following is the full text of 

the address delivered by him on the occasion : 

The questions connected with Indian Reforms have reached an important stage 

and we have met here to assist in their right solution and to safeguard in so far as 
in us lies, the interests of the people of Indian States in any organization that may 
be set up for the future governance of India. , . rr. ■ 

It is a pure accident that this conference is held in Travancme. To invite us 
here bespeaks the confidence the local leaders have in their own Government So 
far from being a reflection the conference is itself a compliment to the State and to 
the gracious lady who presides over its destinies as Maharani-l^gent. . 

This is a critical time in the political life of our country. The people of British 
India are struggling to get the Dominion Status The Indian States people should 
help them if they can but do nothing to hinder their progress. At the same time 
we want to urge that all parties including the States’ people should join hands at 
this juncture and attempt a permanent solution of the problem of responsible 
government for India. While our immediate object is thus to voice the States peoples 
views, we should not overlook the fundamental fact that the problena of Indian 
Reforms is one and indivisible and cannot and ought not to be envisaged otherwise 
than as a single problem. In what I am about to say, I shall endeavour to .^efer 
Indian reforms in outline and the place of Indian States therein in some ^ 

address will deal with the Indian problem as a whole though chiefly from the States 


Peoples* point of view. _ ^ ^ 

You are aware that the Indian States Peoples’ Conference which met in Bomb y 
in December 1927 sent a deputation to England towards the latter half of 192 0 

press their views on the attention of the Butler Committee and the authorities m 
Whitehall. The Butler Committee, we understand, received a memorandum from mat 
body but was unwilling to meet the deputation itself in person. 

the next best thing ; they made known to the British public the disabilities ^ ^ ^ 
which the people in Indian States carried on their existence 

legitimate demands. I know you will wish to convey to Diwan Bahadur M. Rama 

Chandra Rao, who led the deputation, and to bis colleagues our high 

and warm acknowledgments for, the services they have rendered to me states 

Peoples’ cause on this occasion. , _ , . , , 

As a result of the visit of the Princes and presumably ^^so of this delegation to 

England a debate was raised in the House of Lords on the posuion of the Indian 
Stages on the 5th of last month, at the instance of Lord Olivier, fornierly Secretary 
of State for India. The debate showed that the British Lrovernment had no 

idea till then as to what the future constitution of the Government of 
and what place in that constitution the Indian States should occupy. Judging 
the recent pronouncements on the subject, one fact stands out clear. ^ jNo one in g 
authority seems concerned in the betterment of the people residing in Indian bU t s. 
In discussing future policies for the constitution of this country, they all seem to i 
get the specific disabilities and needs of this vast population. 

As the Indian States occupy 40 per cent, of the total area of the coun ry . , 

tain 23 per cent, of its entire population, I venture to assert that no , -A 

for the future government of India can afford to ignore them No 
may be set up, unless it makes due provision for sife guarding the future 1 . , ^ 

this not negligible population can be regarded as satisfactory or will have any eiemen 

of permanency in it. 

Simon Constitutional Reforms 

Under the first instalment of Reforms inaugurated by the Parliamentary 

igi 9, what is known as the dyarchical form oLgoverument was introduced in 

provinces of British India and simultaueously, the number of Indian Members 
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Executive Council of the Governor-General was increased from one to three in a 
total of seven. As an extension of the reforms referred to, is due at the end of ten 
years from the date of their inauguration, the British Government, on November 8, 
1927, appointed a Parliamentary Commission under the presidency of Sir John Simon 
to enquire ‘‘into the working of the system of government, the growth of education 
and the development of representative institutions in British India and matters con- 
nected therewith” and to “consider how far it is desirable to extend, modify or restrict 
the degree of responsible government now existing in British India.” 

At the insmnce of the Indian Princes, the Government of India, with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, appointed on December 16, 1927, a committee presided over 
bv Sir Harcourt Butler to report upon questions affecting the political and financial 
relations existing between the Government of India and the Indian States. When 
these two bodies have submitted their reports, the British Government in England are 
expected to come to a decision regarding the future constitution for India and the 
place which the Indian States should occupy in it. 

The instruc'ions to the Simon Commission are merely a repetition of the formula 
laid down by Mr. Montagu ten years ago and are wholly formal and technical. As 
is well-known, the Indian public never took kindly to the original reforms and they 
have expressed thorough dissatisfaction with the composition of the Commission and 
the methods of enquiry pursued by them. 

The Butler Committee seem concerned with the records of Treaty rights and 
States* Finance. They have so far afforded no evidence of their concern to the 
needs of the 70 millions of people whose good government is, or ought to be, their 
primary concern. 

There is no open dealing, no largeness, no magnanimity, no gesture of generous 
treatment in the proceeding of either of these bodies. 

There are four parties interested in the decision of these momentous questions, 
namely, (i) The British Government and the British people ; (ii) The Indians 
residing in British India ; (lii) The Princes ruling the Indian States : and (iv) The 
Subject People of the States. 

Judged by their recent declarations, the British Government and the British 
people seem interested in maintaining the present system of government as long at 
it may be possible. The Princes ruling the Indian States seem interested in conti- 
nuing their rule over their subjects practically unimpaired and they are disin- 
clined to come under any future Government of India, which may be responsible 
to an elected Central Legislature. The people of British India have by persistent 
agitation secured, under the Parliamentary Act of 1919. certain elementary reforms 
in their constitution and they are at present demanding an enlargement of the same 
into the Dominion form of government. The people of Indian States represented 
at this Conference want some form of responsible Government for themselves in 
their respective States and a fair share of voice in any future constitution of the 
Government of India which may exeicise control over their affairs. There will always 
be individual exceptions but the above is, I think, a fair description of the attitude 
and viewpoint of each of the four parties concerned. 

The Chamber of Princes And Its Position. 

Since the inauguration of Reforms in British India in 1920, some t^-the 
Central and Northen India organised among themselves aiKi secured from the Irtish 
Government the establishment of an Assembly known as the Chamber of Princes, 
which was formally inaugurated by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, on Fcbroaiy 8, 
1921. The total number of Ruling Princes is 662. But it is understood that al^t 
200 of them are of great imp«>rtance and of these 108 Princes are members of the 
Chamber of Princes in their own right, while other Rulers are entided to elect repres- 
entatives to the Chamber. 

The Chamber of Princes which has for its object the protection of the Treaty rights 
and privileges of Princes and their States, meets twice or ^rice a year at the head- 
quarters of the Government of India and it has opportunitks of discussing ^th the 
various departments of the Government of India matters in whkdi the administration 
of both the States and British India are interest^- 

Wben the appointment of a Commission to invest^te the question of the farther 
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instalment of Reforms in British India was mooted, the Princes urged and obtained 
as already explained, the appointment of a Committee which has since taken shape to 
define the future relations between the Government of India and themselves under any 
new constitution that might be evoled. ^ 

A large number of Princes from Central and Northern India visited England in a 
body to represent their views before the Butler Committee and presumably also to the 
Secretary of State for India, and obtain assurances regarding their future position in 
any new scheme of Reforms proposed for British India. Neither the Butler Committee 
nor th e British Government appear to have given any encouragement to the specific 
changes put forward by the Princes. So far, the theories enunciated by Sir Leslie 
Scott on behalf of the Princes have not met with any general acceptance except from 
some belonging to the order of the Princes. The nearest approach to them from any 
responsible body is perhaps the view set forth in the Memorandum submitted to the 
Simon Commission by the European Association of Calcutta. 

At present the affairs of the States are controlled by the Government of India. The 
portfolio of the States* matters is held by H. E. the Viceroy himself with the assis- 
tance of a Political Secretary to Government. The demand of the British Indians is 
for the establishment of the Dominion form of government and if that claim be conce- 
ded the Government of India will become practically a Government administered by 
Indians responsible to a Central Legislature. The Princes somehow seem disinclined 
to be controlled by a Cabinet of their own countrymen, probably on account of the 
novelty of the idea. They evidently desire to see an independent organization set up 
so that^ the affairs of the Indian States may be administered by H.E. the Viceroy and 
the British Cabinet, as representing the Crown, instead of by a Cabinet composed of 
their own countrymen. 

As regards reforms in British India, many of the Princes seem to welcome them 
but so far, they have made no declaration on their own part that they will extend 
similar reforms within the sphere of their own Governments. 

As Viscount Peel explained in the Lords’ Debate last month, H. E. the Viceroy 
in his speech announcing the appointment of the Indian States Committee took the 
opportunity of reminding the Princes that in his view the more their administration 
approximated to the standards of efficiency demanded by enlightened public 
opinion elsewhere, the easier it would be to find a just and permanent solution 
of the problem of the future relations between the States and British India, 
But few Princes seem inclined to take kindly to the hints. However much 
the people of Indian States may deplore their policies in relations to their 
own subjects, it must be acknowledged that some of these Princes are able 
and accomplished men of whom we, as Indians, may justly feel proud. The 
people of certain of these States, especially in Northern and Central India, who 
largely wield authority in the Chamber of Princes, have not the education that some 
of the States in Southern India — like Travancore — have. Although they must 
know that education is the root of all progress, with the exception of perhaps Baroda, 
none of these Princes has, to my knowledge, made elementary education compuL 
sory and free. 

It must be mentioned in this connection that the the Chamber of Princes is 
not attended by the Rulers of larger States like Hyderabad, Mysore and the like and 
so to this extent, it may be said that the views of the Chamber of Princes are not 
wholly representative of their class and are not shared alike by the more important 
of them. 


Disabilities of the Indian States' People 

The people of Baroda, Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore, the Rajputana States, 
the Kathiawar and other States have been holding meetings in recent years with the 
object of securing Responsible Government from their respective Rulers with the 
approval of the British Government. This cannot be described otherwise than as 
a legitimate move. It is only in recent years that the people of the States have by 
means of conferences and committees begun to make their voice felt. Since there 
IS no one in authority interested in improving their position, it behoves hem to 
coine together, collect necessary funds and work under the banner of energetic 
leaders till all their reasonable demands are conceded. 
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People who pay taxes possess the undoubted right to settle how the proceeds 
shall be most advantageously spent on themselves collectively. In most States, 
Cifpenditure is incurred without a correct perspective of the wants of the people 
and in some cases not all the money is spent in the right manner. The chances of 
good administration in any State under the present system are always slender. It 
is well understood all over the world that a long period of preparation is necessary 
to hold with credit the responsibilities of any high office or business. The choice 
of persons in whom power or authority can be vested is restricted to few. Unlike 
the practice obtaining in Great Britain and British India, in Indian States an appoint- 
ment is often given to a person on the scf^re of the senu’ces or merit of his father. 
There is no duty imposed on the States to train their own people for high office 
or responsible positions. The result is that when high appointments fall vacant, men 
with the requisite training and qualifications are not ready and outsiders have to be 
imported or favourites appointed. If outsiders obtain office they naturally manage 
to keep the power in their own hands for a long time. And" while new orders of 
nobility are thus being created, the poor taxpayer remains where he was without 
favour or encouragement. Beyond insisting on retaining their powder of patronage, 
the responsible authorities have evinced to steadfast interest in training or benefiting 
their own people. It is high time that conditions were created in the States so that 
local talent, ability and worth might obtain their due recognition. 

If the people of British India obtain a democratic form of government there is no 
reason why the people of Indian States, many of whom are equally efficient, should 
not have at once a form of government approaching at least a constitutional 
monarchy. There is no instance of any State in any part of the world which is 
ruled on the medieval principles that the Indian States at present are, that has 
risen to a position of power, wealth or enlightenment in the commonwealth of States. 

The autocratic form of government is — using the term in its primary sense — now 
becoming rare in every part of the world. Even China, Persia and Afghanistan have 
become or are fast becoming democratic. Most European Governments which 
retain the monarchical form have become “responsible"^ in effect. Why then should 
India alone be burdened with a form of government so prejudicial to peoples" pro- 
gress at this junemre ? Tliat is a quesp’on that deserves to be pondered to-day. 

Whatever the present delays, the time must come, and that very soon, when the 
people will strive for and obtain responsible government. Those Princes who 
appreciate the tendencies of the times and encourage their people to acquire know- 
ledge, skill and wealth, will make themselves doubly acceptable to the people as 
constitutional Sovereigns and make them more than merely secure. By helping 
their subjects in their efforts at self-improvement, the Princes will be safeguarding 
the future interests of their own dynasties. 

At a time when His Majesty the King Emperor and the British people are part- 
ing with their power, is it too much to expect the ‘Princes of India that they should 
do their bit for their own peoples and place them in a position to acquire efficiency 
and prosperity, neither of which is, as experience has shown, possible under a non- 
responsible Government ? 

Attitude of British Indians to the States Peoples’ Case 

The policies and wants of the British Indian population are now set forth in the 
Nehru Committee Report. What that report assumes is that the Government of 
India should be reckoned the supreme authority and that it should remain so under 
the future Dominion Government. A leading Ruling Chief recently remarked that 
the Princes were prepared to entertain the idea of a Federation such as has been 
proposed in the memorandum presented to the Simon Commission by the European 
Association of India. In regard to this offer, the Nehru Committee in their sui^jle- 
mentary Report have remarked : “If the idea of a Federation is being entertained 
seriously, we would suggest that tbe Indian Princes might give consideration to the 
proposals put forward by Indian politicians also. An Indian Federation, if it is to 
be a reality, must not only define and regulate the relations between the Common- 
wealth and the States on a just and equitable footing but must also lay the founda- 
tions of a strong central authority and at tbe same time should give the fullest mea- 
sure of freedom to each constituent unit to work fiet its own evolutioa.'* 
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The subjects of Indian States have no quarrel with a proposition like this. But 
as they are amenable to the Acts passed and the Rules framed by the Government 
of India in a number of departments of Civil Administration, they justly claim a voice 
in framing those Acts and Rules and therefore a representation in the Central 
Legislature. 

The idea of a Federated India defined here is in essence not different from that 
aimed at in the Nehru Committee Report If the Committee have not expressly com- 
mitted themselves to a Federal system it is because they wish to go along the line 
of least resistance. But the Committee are not unwilling to admit Indian States 
into the Indian Federation if the V wish to come in and if the British Government 
interpose no obstacles in the way. For the time being, they do not wish to associate 
themselves too closely with their poorer relations, the Indian States subjects, lest they 
should introduce complications and create obstacles in the way of achieving their own 
ends. This is an attitude which is not only understandable but also one with 
which we should deeply sympathise We should not embarrass them in any way 
in their efforts to secure the Dominion form of Government. 

What thf States People Want 

‘‘No taxation without representation*' is a recognised canon of government all 
over the civilized world. Since the subjects pay taxes to the State Governments, 
they should have a voice both in the administration of their funds and determination 
of their funds and the determination of their policies. Some of the State Govern- 
ments are monarchies of the most archaic type. If we are to continue to have a 
monarchy, it is necessary that it should at least be of the modern type, and t^t 
type is without question a constitutional monarchy associated with representative 
institutions _ ^ • j * 

The States* subjects pay taxes indirectly to the Government of India and since 
that Government controls their external relations and decides also many of the 
internal social and economic questions for them, it is but fair that they should have a 
voice also in the finances, administration and legislation of the^ Central Government. 

It is thus only a Federal system that could satisfy the conditions of the problem as 

we find it in India to-day. ^ ..to. 

The proportion of literate persons among the Indian population is only Z ’2 per 
cent. Mass education has been neglected till now both by the British Government 
and the State Governments, barring a few honourable exceptions. Travancore, I am 
glad to say, is foremost among these exceptions. The form of education given has 
proved sterile. It makes humble, but not self-reliant, citizens. It does not_ help to 
increase production and it does not train young persons in the practice of the 
professions. Such education should without delay be replaced by one of a more 

truthful form, ^ t, ir 

In a well-managed modern State industries and trade provide more than haii tne 

income of the people. Under Indian conditions nearly three-fourths of the population 
live on the lowest form of occupation, practised in the most primitive manner, namely, 
agriculture. No one in authority seems concerned about this. There is no active 
interest in the powers that be to develop industrial life or spread sound ideas oi 

economic progress among our people, ^ • r +1^1. 

In the matter of defence^ the States have been content with protection . 

British Government instead of training their own people to learn to defend tneur 
hearths and homes. This is an elementary duty which every human being o\^s to 
his own family and community. The British Government would not and the bta es 
could not do anything to improve the position of the people in this important respec . 

In Western countries all local affairs are managed by local bodies boards, coun- 
cils, etc., — in the sphere of local self-government. The local bodies give the ® 
a training in the management of their affairs which often proves serviceable m e 
higher spheres of administration. In the Indian States particulaily, local ofncials ar 

dependent for their office on the pleasure of the naen in authority, and they possess 

. consequently no initiative. They genera ly do only what will please those men mos 
randjvolwhat the interests of the people at large imperatively demand. v -d +i 

Leslie Scott, the counsel for the Princes stated recently before the Bu ler 
the material resources in the Slates awaiting to be developed are enor* 
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moas, but they are not utilised except when foreign experts are invited to handle 
them. The simple reason for this is that the States* Government have no idea of 
training their own people. Some of them even seem averse to training leaders, 
experts and administrators from among their own people for fear of increasing their 
importance. 

In a country like the United States of America, on the other hand, people take 
a pride in each others* prosperity and encourage every individuil to develop his 
power and resources to the utmost ; them have opportunities of rising to the highest 
offices, not excluding that of the President of the States. 

The wealth of the country is derived by the work of its people. In the West 
State organisations provide both training and work for their people and the country 
reaps a rich harvest. Here on the other hand, material re ources remain unde- 
veloped, and the brain power of the country is allowed to lie fallow to the perma- 
nent injury of the efficiency and earning power of our people. In this sense many 
of the States’ administration are, I regret I have to state, unpatriotic, if not out of 
date. 

I think I have said enough to show that the present forms of Government, both 
in British In jia and Indian States, are ill-calculated to meet the wants or advance 
the interests of the people as a whole and, if they are to be beneficial in future, 
must undergo a rapid and a radical change. 

Responsible Government Within the States 

Under a Responsible Government, the Chief and his people should manage 
their affairs jointly as in any European Monarchical State. By Responsible Govern- 
ment within a State is meant a system under which the administration is conducted 
by an executive council or cabinet composed only of members of the local legislature 
who can command the support of the majority of the members of that legislature. 
If the legislature consists of two Houses, this majority should be of the House which 
in practice has the sole control of the powers of taxation and appropriation. The 
Ruler of the State will exercise most of the powers of external control which in the 
case of the Provincial Legislatures and Governments will be exercised by the federal 
Governments. 

The following might constitute the principal features of Responsible Govern- 
ment : — 

There should be in each State at least one Legislative Council composed of 
elected members. 

(c) When the Legislature consists of only one House, it is suggested that a body 
of about twenty-five hon rary advisers be selected from among men of light and 
leading within the State to constitute an Advisory Council whom the Ruler might 
consult in emergencies especially when, in his opinion, the Legislative Council takes 
up an attitude opposed to the primary interests of the State. 

(3) The Executive Council or Ministry should be chosen from among the 
members of the Legislative Council and be responsible to it, while the Chief Minister 
should be acceptable to the Ruler. 

{4) The Civil List of the Ruler should be j>ermanently fixed. Any si>ecial ex- 
penditure to be incurred on his account on extraordinary occasions should be vt^ed 
for by the Local Legislature. 

(5) The Judiciary should be outside the control of the Executive. 

(6) Simultaneously with, or before the intro iuction of, Responsil^e Government, 
the Ruler should an-vounce the concession of the elementary rights to his subjects 
Safety of person and pr >perty ; Right of association - and meeting; Fre^om of 
speech ; and Freedom of the press, 

(7) Among the obligatory duties of each State should be Included certain 
minimum nation-building activities on its part necessary for a self-supp^ting State 
in respect of education, industries, defence and self-government. Special pr^ress 
reports and summaries of results under these activities should be published at least 
once a year in each State. 

A Federal CoNSTinmos For India. 

We have at present, in India, Provinces directly madex British rale workbo^ under 
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Governors^ and we have also Indian States under the rule of hereditary Princes, 
Both these are under the control of one common Government — the Government of 
India. After the introduction of the Dominion form of Government, a strong Central 
Government will even more than ever be necessary and consistently with its 
maintenance, the Provinces and the States should enjoy the fullest measure of 
autonomy. 

A study of the history and example of the Dominion of Canada, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the Commonwealth of Germany and the United States of 
America, will leave no doubt in our minds that a proper constitution for India in its 
present circumstances is a Federal Government which should include in its fold 
both British Provinces and Indian States. The Provinces and the States to be 
federated are so far akin that the duties of the Central Government on their behalf 
will be very nearly common ; at the same time, these two classes of territorial 
divisions have other dissimilar features which prevent their fusion into one single 
body politic constituting a unitary system like that of Great Britain. 

The essential features of a Federal constitution should be somewhat as follows ; — 

(1) The Federal government of India should consist of a Governor-General, a 
bi-cameral Central Legislature and a Cabinet responsible to that Legislature. 

(2) As the subjects to be dealt with by the Central Government will be largely 
common both to Provinces and States, although varying in degree, representatives 
from both Provinces and States should be elected to the two Chambers of the Central 
Legislature. 

(3) On questions of common interest, common to both Provinces and States, 
which come up before the Central Legislature, the representatives from both will 
take part in the _ discussions and voting. The representatives of Indian States will 
abstain from the discussions and voting in respect of questions which pertain purely 
to Provinces. 

No special inconvenience need be apprehended by these S ates people not being 
held eligible for voting on Provincial subjects. There are analogies, if analogies are 
required to commend this provision. The House of representatives in the U. S. A. 
admits a delegate from each organised Territory. The delegates from such Terri- 
tories have the right to speak on any subjects and to make motions but not to vote. 
The delegates are elected in the same manner as the representatives. Similarly, the 
Northern Territory in the Common-wealth of Australia elects a member who is not 
entitled to vote but can take part in any debate in the House. 

(4) The Central Government should consist of a Cabinet comprising of 12 to 20 
Members with a Prime Minister at the head and responsible to the Dominion 
Parliament. 

(5) The States whose rulers are represented, or are entitled to be represented in 
the Chamber of Princes, should have the right of sending elected representatives to 
the Federal Government. In the case of the smaller States an arrangement may be 
come to under which Provincial Governors will, as in the past, exercise the necessaiy 
control on behalf of the Central Government. For purposes of representation in 
the Federal legislature, the^e States may be grouped together, and representatives 
elected from the groups on a population or other basis. 

(6) The Chamber of Princes will continue to represent the interests of the 
Princes, their dvnastic claims, and their personal rights and privileges. A 
committee of the Chamber of Princes will discuss all such questions with the 
Governor-General’s Council and in case of disagreement, the questions may be referred 
for settlement to the British Government or to a sub-committee of their peers and 
representatives of the Government of India in equal proportions. There may be 
special provision in the constitution to this effect so long as the great majority of the 
Princes desire to favour such a procedure. 

(7) If any unwillingness is expressed or difficulty raised on the score of treaty 
or privileges to the deputation of representatives from any State to the Centrad 
Federal legislature, the seats may be kept vacant in that legislature till the State 
authorities and people choose to appreciate the position and claim representation. 
Since they have interests and rights which will be affected by the decisions of the 
Central Legislature, sooner pr later they are sure to claim their right. 

Provision should be made for seats in the central legislature for representatives 
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from the States to the extent contemplated but at the commencement it should not be 
obligatory for all the States to send representatives whether they will or no. 

Also it should not be held to be obligatory for the States to _ introduce Respon- 
sible Government in their midst before they can send representatives to the federal 
legislature. It is not desirable to provide too many restrictions at the very start. 
They can all be enforced in good time with the consent of all parties concerned. 

One thing seems certain. With a strong central government and legislature, no 
minority interests are in the long run liable to be overlooked. For our present 
purposes, it is not necessary to go into questions like the Supreme Court, 
franchise and other matters associated with federalism. Once the main scheme 
is accepted, there are abundant precedents, applicable to the circumstances of our 

case, to choose from. 


The Princes in the New Constitution 

It is now widely recognized that a country cannot prosper in these days without 
having some form of Responsible Government to guarantee safety of person 
property, scope for initiative and security of business and credit. The British 
Government and British statesmen have advised the Princes, in general terms, to 
adopt modern systems of government. _ But they have not expressly urged the 
introduction of Responsible Government into the States for the reason that ti^y 
themselves have no conception as yet of a complete form of such government or 

British India. ^ , r • ^ . 

W^ith a few honourable exceptions, the Princes have shown a sort of propriemry 

interest in their subjects and nothing more. The exceptions are so few that it might 
be remarked that, as a rule, they have not actively helped to lift their subjects either 
politically, economically or socially. A few of them are even jealous of their ris_^ 
“Most if not all of these Principalities are arbitrary and absolute governments, said 
Lord Olivier in the Lords’ debate. “Everything depends,” he continued, upon the 
autocratic will of the Sovereign. With regard to the laws, with regard to administra- 
tion of revenues, with regard to the appomtment of ju^ices em with regard 
to many matters which, in our own constitution, have been taken out of the 
power of the Sovereign these matters are there absolutely within the power ophe 
Sovereign, and are liable, and sometimes subject to abuM. That is a position which 
is very keenly recognized by a great number of the Indian subjects of these 

The Princes should, in their own interest, adjust their position to ±e changed 
times ; they should move of their own accord to introduce Responsible Government 
among their peoples and come forward to support the Federal idea and claim a voice 
for thimselves and their subjects in the future Central Government on equal terms 

This is a time for taking large views and extending generous sympathies towards 
their subjects and fellowmen. The Princes must be aware that unui about 1908 their 
own authority within their States was more or less precarious. The British contrM 
•ver the affairs of the Indian States was, Oil then, even m some of the leading Statte, 
orettv rigid The British Resident had his invariable say on all imiwrtant q^tiOM 
of political’ or economic interests affecting the State; and, o is Wieved^ that^ 
Prices were not permitted to freely correspond with one aootBen Now thai 
have some measme of freedom conceded to them, it i^ms bat r^ht tot toy sIwoW 
^k to share it with their own subjects and actively help to raise torr j«at iffospenty 

and status in the estimation of the wcarld. . , , , • .• tj -i.. 

As I have remarked already, it has to be remembered tot m granting ResponstbJe 

Government to the people of British India, His Majesty to W 
is parting with some of his powers and prerogatives. In Japan to Samurai w to 
mhng class surrendered their privileges when a stroi^ GoTemmeB^ to 

bt mganized about the year ili68. So should the ^ 

^th Sue of their own ^wers and pren^thres so tot their Sat^ may m phKk: 

^eateto fecilities'^ requisite for ton moral and matenal advance- 

If timely concessions are made to PriiK« *21 secam to re^t a^giatitoe 
of tor owl peoples. It has to be borne in nund that m tatang stock of to resufr^ 

63 
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the interests and conveniences of 500 or 600 Princes ^ have to be weighed in the 
balance against the prosperity and happiness of over 70 millions of people. 

There is also this further thing to remember. When the British Provinces once 
become autonomous, as they must within a few years, there is no manner of possibility 
of keeping the States’ people content with any from of absolute monarchy. So even 
on the lower ground of ordinary prudence, it will be in the interests of the Princes to 
deal with the situation in a liberal, if not a wholly generous, spirit. 

Safeguarding British Interests 

The key to the situation is still, in certain fundamental respects, in the hands of 
the British Government, who have an opportunity of rendering a great service to 
this country by initiating all at once a scheme of Responsible Government for the 
States, Provinces and India as a whole, on a sound and secure basis. 

A compromise may, perhaps, help to some extent to reduce the opposition from 
British vested interests. This possibly lies in the direction of guaranteeing a reason- 
able measure of employment to persons of British nationality and granting protec- 
tion, legislation or otherwise as may be found necessary, to existing British- 
controlled industries and trade to sterling debt and British financial interests. One 
condition only need be insisted upon in giving these guarantees, namely, that none 
of these concessions should come in the way of the absolute autonomy of the new 
Dominion or of the nation-building activities already referred to. In this way, satis- 
factory arrangements can be made to secure scrupulous justice for British interests 
under Indian Dominion Rule, 

The losses which the country may sustain by any liberality in this respect will 
be more than compensated, if thereby free scope is secured for finding employment 
for the generality of the people of this country and for developing its resources. The 
development of the country would proceed at double or treble the present rate, were 
Indian energy and intelligence systematically trained and utilised for the purpose. 

The British, too, stand to gain enormously by liberal concessions at the present 
time. It must be recognised that ultimately the permanent co-operation between the 
two countries must be based on enlightened self-interest. If the relations contiune to 
be strained British rule must drift until it partakes of the character of a leal military 
occupation. Racial ill-feeling is likely to grow, perhaps leading to the boycott of 
British goods as such and the fomenting of strikes which may cause irreparable 
injury to British financial and trade interests. The good-will of Indians would prove 
a useful asset for British trade. A peaceful evolution can be^ secured only by 
substantial concessions to Indian settlement in good time. ^ Here is an opportunity 
for Britishers in India and their supporters in England Will they grasp it or let it 
go ? It is for them to answer. ^ . 

If the British Government and the British people do what is necessary for the r^ 
prosperity of this country and the growth of Indian enterprise, by granting the 
Dominion form of Government there will be abundant opportunities for co-operation 
between the Europeans and Indian leaders, and capitalists too, to the lasting pros- 
perity of the country as a whole. In that event, the British people will increasingly 
continue to find employment in India, both for their capital and energy as they 
have hitherto done in the Dominion of Canada. 

The Problem Before the Country : A Suggested Solution 

In the Lords’ Debate, already referred to. Viscount Peel, the Secretary of 
for India, stated that until the Simon Commission and the Butler Committee na 
submitted their Reports the material upon which to proceed to whatever future 
consideration may be necessary of questions either as to the relations between t e 
Paramount Power and the States or as to the relations between the States an 
British India would not be available. Any definite scheme with reference to t e 
relations of the Indian States with the Government of India would be equally pre- 
mature. He also added that the British Government would advise the States o 
introduce changes in consonance with modern conditions, though such questions 
did not properly come within the purview of the duties of the Paramount Power. ^ ^ 

So it would appear that British statesmen are awaiting reports from the Conamission 
and, the Gomntittee they have appointed before they lay down the main lines 0 
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advance. British statesmen know already too clearly the true inward state of thing 
and the real wants of this country. If they were in earnest, they could easily have 
laid down the main outlines of an enlarged constitution and appointed a Commission 
to work out the details : 

The ideal of the Dominion form of Government was laid down in August 1917 
but no real effort has been made to prepare the country in the direction of that 
ideal by deputing representative public men and Indian officials to any of the Dominions 
to study the essential features of that form of Government in actual operation. Even 
the very name “Dominion G(wernment’* is eschewed in official pro- 
nouncements, In thus un-necessarily delaying preparations, the British Government 
have roused public opposition and irritation, which is doing great injury to the future 
peace of the country. 

Neither in the terms of reference to the Simon Commission nor in anything 
relating to their announcement, is there one word of encouragement, enthusiasm or 
hope added to the stale formula which was laid down in the Government cf India 
Act a decade ago. 

Be that as it may, it is to be hoped when the reports are received, the British 
Government will arrange for a Round Table Conference with the leading^ repre- 
sentative Indians and take steps to authoritatively lay down a scheme which will 
stand the test of time. In our opinion, provision should be made in any suggested 
scheme for the followiiig essentials : 

(1) A Federal Union of British Provinces and Indian States. 

(2) Establishment of Responsible Governmt nt within the States within a reaso- 
nable period, in no case exceeding 15 years. 

(3) Reasonable guarantees for British trade, industry, investments and other 
vested interests to render future developments easy and harmonious relations possible. 

(4) Guarantees for the maintenance of the rights and privileges of Rulers of Indian 
States so that there may be no hindrance to the establishment of constitutional 
monarchies under a strong Federal Central Government. 

If a constitution sufficiently liberal and havmg elements of permanency in it is 
outlined, the elaboration of the details might be left to a Commission composed^ of a 
majority of Indians who should be instructed to get into touch ^with the Dominion 
Governments by deputing officials and non-officials or even otherwise, for the purpose. 
The new Dominion Government can be started on its career within 12 months of the 
appointment of such a Commission. 

The Dominion Preparations Commission will prepare proposals for new depart- 
ments, new procedures, etc., as required which, after approval by the Central Le^s- 
lature and Central Government, may be given effect to one by one. This Commission 
should be maint'^ined for 5 to 10 years, that is, till the present form of Government 
is completely transformed in essentials into the Dominion fbrm^ and the old order 
changed into the ne y. 

Simultaneously with the establishment of the new Government and Legislature 
separate Commissions should be appointed to assist the Ministers concerned to speed 
up progress in the four nation-building departments of Defence, Industries, Mass 
Education and Local Self-Government. Until these activities are greately augmented 
the wherewithal for sustaining a Responsible Government would be lacking 

and the permanence of the Dominion Government would itself be jeopardized- 
Separate Commissions may also be necessaiy for Inter-State Comirt^rre and Exter- 
nal Afeirs and Trade. 


Organisation and Propaganda 

The awakening among the Indian States* subjects and their desire to fell in line 
with the rest of India and demand a voice in the settlement of their commem fhttare 

constitution have come none too soon, ^ ... , . 

But it is not possible to expect any consideration for their c^jectives unles® the 
people of the great majority of Indian States unite and bring pressure to bear upon 
the British Government. They should make it quite clear that no scheme ^ Respon- 
sible Government for India will be permanent or prove sattsfectory if the Indian Stat^ 
subjects are kept out of it. 

A feirly iaige number of peoples* associations hatpe sprung up m recent years^ 
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representing- individual States or groups of States to agitate for constitutional gove- 
rnment. But a strong central organisation is necessary to conduct the work of them 
all and carry on propaganda throughout the country and all the year round. It is 
presumed the Indian States Peoples’ Conference in Bombay will take up this duty. 
A Working Committee of 3 to 5 responsible men and a paid office staff will be needed 
and it should be maintained from contributions made by the people of individual 
States and regional associations. It would be a business procedure to pay an honora- 
rium to and the actual travelling and other expenses of every member of the Wor- 
king Committee. 

The work will not be over if you get a Federal Government for all India and 
a promise of Responsible Government for the States. A sustained propaganda will 
be necessary and should be carried on to spread sound views on these questions and 
to watch progress in the realisation of Responsible Government from year to year and 
even month to month. 

Conclusion 

The States people have to-day their eyes and ears open. Their demands are a 
Federal Constitution for all India and Responsible Government within their own States. 
The rest are matters of detail. The question would prove easy of solution if the 
British authorities and the Indian Princes took a broad view of their responsibilities 
and consulted the permanent rather than the immediate interests of the Indian people 
and of themselves. 

We should not blame our brethren in British India if they seem disinclined to 
actively or even openly associate themselves with us or champion our cause at the 
present moment. They are doing pioneer work for us. They need all their energy 
and resources to safeguard their own immediate interests. There need be no clash 
with the Nehru Committee Report which in the main is conceived on just lines. Nor 
is there any need to unnecessarily antagonise the Princes. Their opposition to the 
demands of their subjects springs from their insanct of self-preservation. But they 
are greatly mistaken if they expect that they will be able to maintain their personal 
rule over their people without their goodwill or consent for all time to come. Nor is 
it to their permanent interest that they should take up such an attitude. 

The peoples* standpoint at present is one of undisguised distrust and impatience ; 
distrust because the British Government is seeking to make all manner of excuses 
for initiating a real start, and impatience because every year’s delay in introducing 
Self-Government is so much loss to the people, so much of a distinct set-back in the 
country’s attempt to fall in line with progressive nations. As that outspoken but 
thoroughly disinterested journal the '^Pioneer /* wrote a few days ago : “Few honest 
observers of modern India can deny that the present policy of the India Office and the 
Delhi is to deny real tanity, oppor self-realisation, self-development and self-fulfilment**. 

Reforms in instalments at the present stage have no meaning. It is like expec- 
ting a human body to develop limb by limb — one limb at a time ! Being an organic 
whole their growth should be nursed in an altogether different way ; the prescription 
of stages will mean prolonging the agony of reforms for years. 

It is now generally conceded that Britain has done little or nothing to promote the 
peoples’ capacity for defence or for self-government. The British Government would 
seem to owe some reparation for starving mass education and industries in the hey- 
day of their power. At the present moment, even such developments as they were 
inclined to advance previously have come to a stand still. The British official has 
lost interest in the country, but be still exercises sufficient stiffening influence to keep 
back local initiative. The result is undoubted stagnation and poverty and in certain 
quarters even despair. 

It is in the hands of the British Government to evolve a sound Federal Constitu- 
tion at once, to insist that the existing anachronism of autocratic governinent in our 
midst shall cease and by means of these two pivotal measures, to see a 
suffering country started on a career of progress to which she has long been a 
stranger. 

^At the present time all parties seem to be converging to the same view — the 
British Press, the Princes and the National Congress — namely, that the Indian 
States should form part of a Federated India. They have at lasGcome to recognize 
that the problem of Reforms is the same for all the component parts of ludia. The 
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idea hitherto encouraged in some quarters that Indian India should be kept separate 
from British India has been found to be prejudicial to both. A divided India, as a 
permanent arrangement, is wholy unthinkable and is fraught with consequence too 
serious to contemplate. 

Gentlemen, some ten or eleven years ago, at the time of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, I was associated with a Committee of Princes and Ministers of Indian 
States in the discussion of problems affecting the status of Indian States and it was 
then that 1 suggested, I believe for the first time, a Federal constitution for all India. 
Much water has flowed under bridges since then and opinion now is, I am glad to see, 
moving in that direction. I have spoken out somewhat plainly because, first I make 
no distinction between the States as such and the subjects forming it ; secondly it is 
in the interests of the Princes themselves, as Ruling Chiefs, to take a larger and a 
more far-seeing view of their own future, and thirdly, in any constitution that may 
be evolved for India, the States cannot but come in as an integral part of it. These 
reforms are suggested after careful deliberation, over years of anxious thought, and 
if, in what I have stated in this address, I have at times spoken with some emphasis, 
it is because it is conceived entirely in the permanent interests of both Princes and 
People. In the last resort, believe me, the strength of a Prince is the strength of 
his People 

I have at one time or another done some service, small or large, to seven or eight 
Indian States and have had the advantage of meeting most of the principal Rulers 
of the States in my time. 

I had the privilege of knowing, and on one or two occasions of personally, corres- 
ponding with the late distinguished Maharaja of Travancore. There are a number 
of good, able and accomplished men among the Rulers to-day who can hold their 
own in any assembly in the world. 

If I speak frankly of the Princes as a body and about their future to-day, I do so 
with a definite purpose. The world after the War has a new vision of governmental 
functions. You may conceal modern ideas from the more ignorant subjects for a 
time but you cannot prevent their infiltration from all of them for all the time. The 
automatic form of government is fast getting out of date ; safety lies in open dealing 
and publicity. The Princes should modernise their States, train the talents of their 
peoples, pour knowledge and skill into them, and raise them, and themselves rise 
with them. 

At the same time, there is a corresponding duty imposed on the subjects of Indian 
States. They, on their part, should remember that they are not to be content with 
offering mere criticism and that nothing will be gained by a utagonizing their Rulers^ ; 
rather, they should make their Rulers feel their identity with them and with their 
future fortunes. Also, the more enlightened among the States people should offer 
their services and co-operation to the Princes to help in moulding the thoughts and 
shaping the destinies of their States in conformity with accepted canons of national 
efiSciency. 


SECOND DAT--15m JANUARY 1929 

The Conference re-assembled on the next day, the ~15Qi J<muarf^ Sir M. Visves- 
waraya presiding, and came to a close after passing some resofeitions : The 

following is the text of the resolutions : — 

1. Dominion Constitntion for In<5a Ii^uifing States 

“This Conference adapts the general principles and provisions embodied in the 
memorandum in “a Dominion Constitution for India including the States” presented 
by the Subjects Committee and suggests that it be accepted as the basis for edncatii^ 
public opinion in the country and for negotiation with all political parties as occasion 
arise/' 

2. Federal Cona^tniion 

*‘This Conference records its considered opinion that a Federal constitution shonid 
be established with the British Indian p^vinces and Mian States as consdu^t 
units in respect erf subjects common to both.” 
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3. Responsible Government 

“This Conference declares that the establishment of full responsible government 
in Indian States is the immediate aim of the people and respectfully urges the Rulers 
of the States to grant the same without further delay/* 

4. Fundamental Rights of States’ People 

“This Conference emphatically urges the Rulers of Indian States_ to declare imme- 
diately the grant of the following fundamental rights of citizenship to their people : 
(i) freedom of speech and liberty of the press ; (2) freedom of meeting and asso- 
ciation ; (-) freedom of W'orship subject to public order or morality ; (4) right to 
petition the sovereign and other authorities recognised by law and constitution ; 
(5) freedom from arrest, detention and externment except under process of law as 
recognised by the constitution and freedom from punishment except by an open 
trial in a competent court.” 


5. Indian States* Deputation 

“The following resolution was then put from the chair and carried : — 

This Conference places on record its appreciation of the solid work done by 
Dewan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao, and the members of his deputation towards 
the elevation of the status of the Indian States and authorises the president to convey 
the same to the deputation/’ 


6. A Propaganda Committee 

The last resolution adopted bv the conference was the formation of a permanent 
executive committee for the purpose of carrying out the work of propaganda and 
take such measures as may be necessary in co-operation with the Alhlndia^ States 
Peoples’ Conference of Bombay and Madras and other similar organisations to 

promote the objects of this conference. ^ ^ ■, o* 

Mr. Vamana Rao Naik who moved this resolution earnestly appealed to Sir 
Visveswarayya to accept the presidentship of the executive committee. Sir Visves- 
warayya said that he had other commitments for the year and therefore he could not 
accept that office. He had only agreed to preside over the conference. He would 
however assist the committee in an unofficial capacity as much as he could. 

With the usual vote of thanks, the conference was dissolved. 


The States Peoples’ Memorandum 

The following is the text of the memorandum adopted by the South Indian States 
Peoples’ Conference held at Trivandrum on the 14th January, 1929 • — 

Introductory 

The South Indian States Peoples’ Conference, after careful consideration of the 
problem of an All-India constitution with particular reference to the needs of the 
Indian States, desire to put forward the outlines of a scheme of federation which 
they consider suitable to the special circumstances of this country, indicating the 
position wffiich the States should occupy in that scheme. 

Reforms in the Constitution of British India were sanctioned in the Government 
of India Act passed by the British Parliament in 1919- The Act provided for the 
progressive realisation of Responsible Government, and the first instalment o 
Reforms introduced under that Act has been in operation now for about eight years. 
Under favourable circumstances an extension of the Reforms^ at the end of the 
decade was contemplated by the Act ; and in accordance therewith, a Commission 
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presided over by Sir John Simon has been appointed to consider the question. But 
the Commission, so far as published information goes, has no specific instructions to 
deal with the States. 

The affairs of the Indian States are at present controlled by the Governor- 
General with the aid of a Political Secretary and an Executive Council of seven 
members of whom three are Indians. With the extension of the Reforms in British 
India, the Government of India will pass into the hands of ministers responsible 
to the Central Legislature. 

The Ruling Princes are anxious to make their position secure in any future con- 
stitution ; and at their request, the Government of India, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State, have appointed a Committee with Sir Harcourt Buder as Chair- 
man to examine and report on the existing political and financial relations between 
the Government of India and the Indian States, with a view to determine the future 
position of the States. The general tendency of the Princes" representation before 
that committee has been to urge that the States should be kept outside the purview 
of the future democratic Government of India. 

There are four parties, with varying view-points and interests, concerned in the 
solution of the problem. 

First come the British Government and the British people who are pledged to 
the policy of advancing reforms by successive stages in British India, but are un- 
decided as to the scope of the next stage. There is nothing in this policy for the 
Indian States. 

Next come the people of British india who, after years of suffering and tribula- 
tion, are demanding the immediate introduction of the Dominion form of Government. 
The All-parties Convention which recently met at Calcutta has put forward a scheme 
of such a constitution. But the position assigned to the States in it is inadequate 
and unsatisfactory. 

The third party is the Ruling Princes of Indian States who have not so far shown 
a disposition to grant Responsible Government to their subjects and thereby to 
raise their political status to the level in British India, but only desire that their 
States themselves should be outside the control of any future democratic Central 
Government 

And lastly come the 70 million people of the Indian States who are under the 
autocratic or patriarchal rule of the Princes and aspire for Responsible Government 
in their own States and effective participation in the constitution of the Central 
Government. 

The object of this Memorandum is to set forth the demands of the Indian States’ 
people in the shape of specific proposals which will not be inconsistent with the 
essentials of the All-Parties’ Nehru Committee scheme already referred to. 

Recent world-experience gives many unmistakable indications of what the right 
solution of the Indian problem at the present time should be. The United States 
of America, the British Dominions of Canada and Australia, and post-war Germany 
furnish examples of federal unions in which autonomous States leave together under 
a strong central authority securing the advantages of a unitary system of govern- 
ment. 

That Federalism has also been the ideal held in view by British statesmen is 
proved beyond doubt by the following passage in the MoDtagH-Chdmsfbrd Report 
(paragraph 349) ; — 

‘‘Our conception of the eventual future of India is a sisterhood of States, sdf- 

governing in all matters of purely local or proviiKial interest, ...over which 

would preside a central government, increasingly representative of, and responsible 
to, the people of all of them ; dealing with matters, both internal and external, of 
common interest to the whole of India j acting as arbiter in inter-State relations j 
and representing the interests of all India on equal terms with the self-govera^ 
units of the British Empire, In this picture, there is a place also for the Native 
States. 

Sir Frederic Whyte, the first President of the Indian As^sbiy, mafce^ 

it clear in bis book “India, a Federation ?” (Chapter Vil) that the States are 
entitled to claim a place in the Aildrwiia Fec^tkm and that ^ 
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that their Governments vary in character, and present great contrasts to the Pro- 
vinces, is irrelevant/' 

Professor A. ]B, Keith, another recog'nised authority, draws attention to the 
present anomaly that the States have no constitutional voice in determining" the 
economic and defence policies of the whole country and observes that there can be 
no remedy for it “save by co-operation on a federal basis." (The Constitution 
Administration and Law of the British Empire, Ch. v. pp. 259-261.) ’ 

It must be noted that the authors of the Nehru Committee Report (Page 83) have 
also acknowledged the eligibility of the State for membership of the Indian polity if 
they would seek it “after realising the full implication of the federal idea/' ^ 

The implications of Federalism are broadly two (i) all the component units 
whether Provinces or States, must be under some form of Responsible Government 
internally ; and (ii) all alike should submit themselves to the authority of a common 
Central Government in regard to all external affairs and in respect of all matters of 
common concern both to Provinces and States. 

Whether in formal theory or not, the second condition exists already in actual 
practice ; and all that is desired is that it should continue after the contemplated 
change takes place in the character of the Central Government. 

The people of the States are eager for reform in both these directions. They ear- 
nestly recommend that the frame-work of federation should be so designed that while 
accommodating immediately such of the States as are already prepared to satisfy the 
two preliminary conditions just named, it should be elastic enough to admit others 
that may choose to come in later. 

Federal Constitution. 

The constitution of future India will be of the Dominion type and consists of— (a) 
a Governor-General appointed by the King-Emperor, who will be His Majesty's 
representative ; (ii) a Central Legislature consisting of two Houses, and composed 
of the representatives of both Provinces and States : (iii) a Cabinet or Executive 
Council consisting of a Prime Minister and from 12 to 20 other Ministers jointly 
responsible to the Central Legislature, four being chosen from among lepresentatives 
of the States in the Central Legislature and entrusted with portfolios pertaining to 
the States ; and (iv) a Supreme Court. 

The Central Legislature will deal with two classes of subjects :—(i) of common 
interest to Provinces and States, (ii) of interest to Provinces only. 

Representatives from the States will not vote on questions of the second class 
which pertain exclusively to the British Indian Provinces, 

The present Chamber of Princes will continue to safeguard the special pers-onal 
and dynastic rights and privileges of the Princes. The Committees of the Chamber 
and the Executive Council or Cabinet may by means of conferences, come to an 
understanding agreeable to both parties on all questions of that character ; and the 
decision of the Governor-General as representing the Crown shall be final in all such 
matters. 

The Provinces and the States will have equal status ; and all questions, whether 
of common or special interest, will be discussed on that footing. 

Some of the smaller States may continue to have political relations with the Pro- 
vincial Governments as representing the Central Government as heretofore ; but, for 
purposes of representation in the Central Legislature, the smaller States may be 
grouped together regionally. 

It is possible that some of the States might stand on their Treaty rights and refuse 
to participate in the Central Legislature at the commencement ; but, when they have 
come to realise the value of the privilege, they will no longer hesitate to join the 
federation. The nurnber of seats allotted to each State or group of States in the 
Central Legislature will be fixed ; and if any of the States abstain from participation, 
the seats intended for their representatives might be left vacant. When they fully 
realise that three-fourths or more of the subjects discussed in the Central Legislature 
affect their interests also, they are sure to come in sooner or later. 

Throughout the Dominions, every person of either sex and of whatever race, reli- 
gion, or caste, who phas attained the age of 21 and is not ; disqualified by law, shall be 
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entitled to vote at all elections both to the Central Legislature and the Legislatures 
of the States and the Provinces. 

If the Central Legislature is satisfied that the average level of political intelligence 
among the population of any particular State is much below the general average, 
it shall have power to relax the above rule and prescribe other qualifications for 
voters based upon literacy and ownership of property, during the first ten years from 
the commencement of the new constitution. 

There will be no special constituencies in any part of the Dominion based upon 
race, religion, caste or class, except in accordance with transitional provisions 
specially made by the Central Legislature for the period of the first ten years after 
its inauguration. 

The Provincial and States’ Legislatures shall determine the qualifications for 
candidature and of the conditions of elections to the General Legislature from their 
respective territories. 

As regards the mode of representation, the alternative may also be considered 
of permitting the Governments of Provinces and States to send deputies to the 
Upper House of the future Central Legislature, while the people of both will elect 
representatives direct to the Lower House. 

Responsible Government Within the States 

The government of all Indian States should consist of — (i) the Ruling Princes ; 
(ii) a Legislature of one or two houses according to the size and circumstances of 
the States ; (iii) a Ministry of from 4 to 8 members chosen from and jointly respon- 
sible in the legislature ; and (iv) a system of Courts independent of the executive to 
administer justice according to law. 

The Dewan or Chief Minister will be selected by the Ruling Prince and the 
other Ministers will be appointed by him on the Chief Ministers’ recommendation. 

The Civil List of the Ruler should be fixed, and any alteration in it may be 
made with the consent of the State Legislature. 

There should immediately be a declaration made by the Ruling Prince of every 
state guaranteeing the following fundamental lights of citizenship to subjects of all 
classes and communities alike : — 

(i) Freedom of speech and discussion, including the freedom of the press; (2) 
freedom . of public association ; (3) right to petition the Sovereign and other author- 
ities recognised by law and constitution ; and (4) right to ’ be tried by the courts 
according to law before punishment. . ■* 

The Legislature should have full control over the budget and taxation and all 
powers of legislation and general control over the administration. 

Independently of the question of Federation, it is imperative that Responsible 
Government should at once be accepted as the goal, to be attained . in every Indian 
State as speedily as possible within from 5 to 15 years. Whatever the form of the 
Government of India in the 'immediate future, the cause, of internal reform in the 
direction of Responsible Government should not be delayed any longer. 

If mass education is considered insufficient in any State, it should not be made 
an excuse for delaying or withholding Responsible Government. The new form of 
government will itself give an impetus to mass education, 

The local affairs of cities, towns and villages should be managed by the people 
of the locality under a ‘liberal system of local self-government; and the. local ins- 
titutions should be made independent as far as possible, so that they may serve as 
a training ground for responsible Government. 

Supreme Court 

The Supreme Court will consist of a Lord President and as many other Judges . 
as the Central Legislature may determine. ^ ^ 

They will be appointed by the Governor-General in Council and, will not 
removable from office except on impeachment by the Central Legislature form- 

capacity or misbehaviours. ^ « t «■ j 

The remuneration and other conditions of service of any individual Judge will 
not be altered in any manner during his continuance in office. ^ 

The Supreme Court and Courts subordinate thereto will hear and (fedde^ji 

64 . 
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cases in law and equity arising under the Constitution, the laws of the Dominion of 
India, and the treaties and contracts made under its authority. 

All citizens of the Dominion, whether of the States or of the Provinces, will be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court and of Courts subordinate to it in 
all matters concerning the Dominion Constitution lying within the purview of those 
Courts. 

The Supreme Court will also hear and decide appeals from the High Courts of 
the Provinces in all justifiable cases other than those mentioned above. 

It may likewise hear and decide appeals from the High Court or Chief Court of 
any State if the State concerned so desires, provided that that State will bear its 
reasonable share of the cost of maintenance of the Supreme Court. 


Federal Subjects 

The Dominion Government will exercise all powers, including Initiative, direction, 
supervision and control, throughout India (including the States) in regard to the 
following matters : — 

(i) Financial and economic legislation, relating to subjects like customs, salt- tax, 
currency and coinage etc ; (2) transport and communications, like ports and harbour, 
shipping, railways, posts and telegraphs, etc ; (3) All India Trade and Commerce ; 

(4) All-India social legislation like Trade Union matters and Age of Consent laws ; 

(5) All. India investigations and enquiries, like Geological and Botanical Surveys, 

Census, Vital Statistics, etc. ; (6) All-India emigration and immigration, the protection 
of Indians in foreign lands, etc. ; (7) Standardization of administrative rules and 

procedure ,* (8) the civil and constitutional liberties of citizens ; (g) Inter-State and 
Inter-Provincial relations ; (10) Defence ; foreign affairs ; Inland peace and order. 

It is considered unnecessary to give a list of subjects common to the Provinces 
only with which the Central Legislature may deal as mentioned in Section 3 
(paged). 

(This list is by no means exhaustive, the object here being only to indicate the 
more important classes of subjects). 

Provincial Subjects 

The Governments of Provinces (the constitution of which need not concern us 
here) may be expected to be given full powers of autonomy in regard to departments 
of administration and matters like the following : — (i) Departments pertaining to 
provincial and local revenues such as land, forests, excise, tolls, cesses, etc. ; (2) public 
works including irrigation, provincial and municipal roads and civil buildings ; (3) 
public health and medical relief ; (4) manufactures, trade and agriculture ; (5) public 
instruction of all kinds and grades ; (6) administration of justice ; (7) police and 
prisons ; (8) Local self- Government ; (9) minor ports, ferries, waterways, etc. ; (10) 
ameliorative measures such as co-operative societies, child- welfare agencies, housing 
schemes, famine relief organisations, etc. 

(For a more elaborate list, reference is invited to the schedules attached to the 
Government of India Act, 1919, and the Nehru Committee Report.) 

States' Subjects 

In all matters not expressly assigned to the Central Government (according to the 
list above given), the States will continue to exercise their inherent power of autonomy. 

In addition to matters similar to those entrusted to the Provinces, subjects of local 
importance which are peculiar to- the States like the following, will lie entirely within 
their own independent jurisdiction : — (i) Relations between the Prince (and his 
family) and his subjects ; ( 2 ) Relation between the Prince and the Central Govern- 
ment of India, or the British Crown and its representatives ; (3) naturalisation ; (4) 
recruitment to the public services of the State ; (5) investment, properties and inter- 
ests of the State (or of the subjects of the State) outside the State ; (6) settlement 
investments and properties of outsiders within the State, 


Federal Finance 

Eve^ citizen of a State pays taxes at present directly to the State Government 
and indirectly to the Government of India, The' indirect taxes are und:er customs, 
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tariffs, salt, excise, railways, posts, telegraphs, currency and exchange and so forth. 
These indirect taxes are the same as those paid by the people in British Provinces, 
and the entire revenues are now credited to the Central Government without distinc- 
tion. Here-after, a statement of credits and debits should be prepared as between 
the Central Government and the States. Every State will bear its due share of the 
expenditure incurred by the Central Government and will likewise be entitled to a 
share of the indirect revenues collected by the latter in the shape of the taxes and 

duties mentioned. _ ^ . 

The Central Government will be performing special services to the Provinces which 
it will not be rendering to the State unless expressly desired by the latter. The 
Central lovernment should prepare accounts to show what proportion of its receipt 
and expenditure are directly its own, and what pertain respectively to the Provinces 
and the States, and adjust the balances finally at the end of each official year. 

The currency policy of the Government of India has adversely affected the econo- 
mic interests of the States and imposed considerable financial burdens on them in the 
past. Provision has been made in the above proposals to secure to the Governments 
and the people of the States an effective voice in the formulation and control of 
policies in all such matters in future. 

An inventory should be taken of all contributions by the States and the amounts 
collected on their behalf as well as of the value of services rendered by the Central 
Government to them. The credits and debits should be correctly estimated and a 
balance struck. 

A Standing Commission should be appointed by the Federal Government simul- 
taneously with the inauguration of the new scheme to study conditions and make 
necessary financial adjustments from year to year. There will be work for such a 
Commission for 5 to 10 years. 

External Relations Including Foreign Trade 

The relations of States’ subjects who carry on trade with British India and foreign 
countries will be governed by the same laws as those which apply in the case of the 
subjects of the Provinces. Shipping and navigation carried on by them outside India 
will likewise be subjects to the laws under which the subjects of the provinces carry 
on similar enterprises. The embassies and consular offices established in foreign 
countries will afford all the protection and facilities to State subjects as they do to 
British Indian subjects. 

The relations between the British Provinces and the States and those between 
State and State will be regulated by Dominion laws and Acts formed for the purpose 
and the daily application of such laws should be entrusted to an agency to be known 
as the Inter-State Commission. All ordinary questions which arise in these respects 
between one State and another will be dealt with by this Commission and its agents. 
Any extraordinary or special dispute between a British province and an Indian State 
or between any two States may be settled by arbitration as at present, or by the 
decision of the supreme Court, according to the circumstances of each case. 

Defence 

The Dominion Government will, out of its revenues, provide adequate land, naval 
and air forces for the defence of the whole of India ; and in addition to it, every 
Province and every State will have a local army, manned and officered from among 
its own subjects but equipped and trained under the supervision of the Central Gove- 
rnment. Two-thirds of these local armies will be available for service whenever 
required for direct service under the Central Government, 

Besides this regular army, every province or State will build up a Citizens' Volun- 
teer Corps, ready for internal service during emergencies and as a means to train the 
people for self-defence. 

Hitherto, the Indian States have been allowed to maintain a small army according 
to the conditions of each State ; and some of these troops have had opportunities of 
participation in the defence of the Empire. In future, similar arrangements may 
continue ; but the size. of the.jForceJn.a State shaulL depend uppn its. size. and finan- 
cial capacity determined on a uniform basis. . 
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States which have territory bordering on the sea might maintain a naval force ; 
and all the States may have their quota of air force. 

The cost of defence should be regulated on a uniform basis with due regard 
to the responsibilities of the Central Government and the individual State respectively. 

Preparation For Dominion Efficiency 

The establishment and consolidation of full responsible government requires 
strenuous and many-sided preparation ; and it is essential for this purpose that a 
Dominion Preparations Commission should be immediately set up, with a corres- 
ponding Preparations Committee for every State or group of States. 

The Commission will go round the country studying the needs and deficiencies 
of the several parts and also visit some of the British Dominions and other progres- 
sive countries if necessary, and suggest suitable reforms and remedies in order to 
convert the present into the Dominion form of Government. 

The above^ proposals represent the outlines of a workable federal polity of which 
the States will form an integral part. Given the goodwill and support of the British 
Government and of the Ruling Princes, the scheme can be carried into effect within 
twelve months from the date of sanction. The one essential condition is that too 
much emphasis should not be laid on stages and instalments and that the scheme 
should not be burdened with too many inflexible conditions and restrictions which 
can only smother its growth. If the reforms introduced are conceived in a grudging 
and illiberal spirit and are made piecemeal and not comprehensive, their operation 
is bound to be attended with difficulties and friction ; and as the history of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms has shown, the introduction of the new scheme may, 
far from proving a blessing, become merely a fresh source of irritation and discord. 


The Indian States People’s Conference 

Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, in his Presidential address at the second Indian States* 
Peoples* Conference held in Bombay on the 25th and 26th May 1929, observed : 

India one and Indivisible 

The Indian States Peoples* Conference is one of the most hopeful and significant 
signs of the times. It was not so very long ago -.that publicists in British India 
found it very difficult to get information regarding the condition of the people and 
the progress of events in Indian States. And the political organisations of British 
India deerned it right and wise to keep out representatives from the States as well 
as the consideration of subjects affecting them in particular. For several years in 
succession the only resolution relating to the States which the National Congress 
admitted was a protest against ^ a press-gagging notification of Hyderabad promul- 
gated in 1891* Next came in 1896 a resolution moved by Ms. S. P. Sinha (as 
Lord Sinha then was) and seconded by Mr. W. S. Caine, M. P., against the arbitrary 
deposition of Ruling Princes without inquiry. In recent years, however, there has 
been increasing^ pressure upon our political bodies to make the cause of the people 
of the States their own and to strive for reforms for their benefit as they are doing 
for British India. And there has been a response to this appeal, belated and in- 
adequate perhaps but none the less genuine. As regards the attitude of individual 
public men, I myself have honestly to confess that I am among the latest to be 
converted to the view that we should add to our own heavy programme of work the 
advocacy of the grievances and the just rights of our countrymen of the States. 
Pfimarily, the work has to^ be done by the people immediately affected, as they 
speak with authority derived from direct knowledge and they have the right 
which HO' man can take away from -them, of making every constitutional effort “for 

the . introduction of reforms. This they- have - recog* 
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nised as this very Conference and the several similar conferences which have 
lately grown up, testify eloquently. In this work they are fully justified in seeking 
for and expecting the co-operatio-n of the public men of British India, as the so- 
called British and the so-called Indian India together make up one whole — the 
India we love and revere and ought to serve — India one and indivisible, the holy 
land which has been the inspiration of man for ages past and will be for ages to 
come, India sanctified by God tiimself as Sri Krishna, India of Buddha and Sankara 
and of Munis and Rishis, the land of Ganga and Kashi and Himachala which always 
lives, while other countries run feverishly through their hour of conceit and ambition 
and pass away to be remembered only as warnings. The whole of India should be 
under constitutional Swaraj : neither one part of it under dishonouring alien sway 
nor^ another under autocratic though indigenous rule. Federated India, call it the 
United States of India or by any other suitable name, made up of autonomous States 
and provinces — the former under their hereditary rulers reigning as constitutional 
heads of States — owning allegiance to a strong responsible central government 
truly representative of both the States and the provinces : this is the dearly cherished 
national aspiration of every Indian patriot. It is for the translation of this aspira- 
tion into fact at the earliest possible date that we all are labouring each within the 
limits of his capacities and opportunities, and we respectfully invite the valuable 
co-operation, alike of our Ruling Princes and of the British Parliament, for this 
consummation so devoutly to be wished. Our attitude is not one of hostility to 
anybody. Why should we want to increase our difficulties, as if they were not 
serious enough and numerous enough in the best of circumstances, by creating 
needless antagonism ? But politics being what it is, and governments being as 
they are,^ the effort cannot be carried on in the rarefied atmosphere of abstract 
philosophical thought. It has to take the line of ‘responsive co-operation,* the 
pregnant phrase that Mr. Tilak has left as a legacy to the country for whose free- 
dom he bore and braved so much. We ask for no trouble : our hand is raised 
against nobody. We seek for the public good, and we beseech everybody to help 
us succeed in our elevating mission. We are not out to deprive anybody of what 
is due to hirn, but we insist that the people* s just rights, which are inalienable and 
ought to be inviolate, ought not to be withheld from them any longer. No honest 
and conscientious ruler or government can have a quarrel with public workers 
whose position is as I have tried to state it. If quarrel there must be let us at 
least so conduct ourselves that the responsibility may be none of ours. We take 
our stand upon the doctrine, salus populi suprema lex. 

The Test of Reform 

Every scheme of reform, true or so-called, has to be judged by the test whether 
it will bring about a Federated India. A proposal may fall short of the full national 
demand but it can be accepted by practical men as an instalment thereof provided it is 
on the right lines and will not lake us into a side track and farther away from the 
goal we have set before ourselves. We can feel the confidence that by working 
it with honesty and efficiency and carrying on a concurrent agitation for the rights 
which have not been conceded, we shall, under God*s Providence, be bound to suc- 
ceed sooner than later achieving the whole. But if in the name or under the guise 
of ‘reform,* measures are proposed which in effect if not in intent will constitute 
a new^ barrier to our advance to the goal, it will, in my humble opinion, be the height 
of unwisdom for us to feel even a fractional sense of satisfaction and to co-operate 
in the effectuation of the plans of people masquerading in the borrowed garments 
of friends and making insinuating appeals, to our practical sense on the ground 
of ‘moderation* and other catchwords which come so glibly to the mouths of pro- 
fessional reactionaries. 1 propose, with your leave and on your behalf, to attempt 
a brief examination of the report of the Indian States Inquiry Committee known 
to fame as the Butler Committee, from the point of view thatT have set forth. And 
I feel some- confidence - that the conclusmn which I shall reach will not only meet with 
your approval, but is likely to co romend itself to the large and swelling volume of 
Indian nationalist, opinion in generah ^ ■ 

The BtTTLiR Committee' 

In my homblg opinion, genUemei^'^the..ButlerXomm 'was b^mits.piij^ 
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bad in the time chosen for its appointment, bad in its terms of reference, bad in its 
personnel and bad in its line of inquiry, while its report is bad in its reasoning and 
bad in its conclusions. In saying this, I am not unaware of the quality and the 
quantity of adverse criticism that will be heaped upon my devoted head for my 
temerity in indulging in language so plain and so frankly uncomplimentary. But, 
to bear criticism is part of the business of the day for any public man worth his salt. 
Certain of our Ruling Princes, more zealous than discreet, I fear, asked for this 
Committee — and for trouble. I advisedly say ^certain’ for some of the most important 
among them did not want it or care for it. I am told that one of the dissentient 
Princes expressed his view in the homely words det sleeping dogs lie*. That the 
Princes are not altogether happy in the relations of the States with the Government 
of India is a fact. I do not mean that their personal relations are unpleasant or that 
the Government have been slow to overload them with titles of all sorts. But they 
are convinced that some of the rights which are theirs by treaty and ought to be 
theirs in actual fact, have been filched away from them on one plea or another, and 
they are not free from the fear that the process may continue to their personal 
annoyance and to the detriment of their States. The limited study that I have been 
able to give to the subject justifies me in expressing the opinion that the Princes are 
right and there is reason for them to attempt to conserve their rights and interests. 
They thought to get relief through the instrumentality of a committee of inquiry. 

A Regrettable Feature of the Princes* Attitude 

But what a committee they got and how much satisfaction from it 1 If I may 
say so without disrespect, they chose the wrong time for it as well as the wrong 
manner. While I gratefully appreciate the sympathy that some of the Princes have 
alrnost uniformly extended to the constitutional movement for political reform in 
British India — notable among them being their Highnesses the Maharaja Gaekwar, 
the late Maharaja Sindhia and the Maharaja of Bikaner, I could not help feeling 
and saying in 1917-18, and again now, that the betrayal of exaggerated anxiety for 
their rights just when the introduction or the extension of reforms in British India 
is under consideration has created the unfortunate impression that they are not 
prepared to repose in the motives and purposes of their own countrymen, the 
confidence they profess in the British Government — the same British Government 
which, they rightly complain, has not been wholly just to them in honouring their 
treaty rights. It is no small wonder to me that they should have cultivated 
such pathetic faith in the Government which, to confine myself to recent cases, has 
dealt with such justice and magnanimity with the Rulers of Hyderabad and Indore 
Nabha and Bharatpur. I have had occasion to read more than a thousand pages 
of printed matter including official correspondence relating to the last named State, 
and without seeking to minimize the mistakes of the late Maharaja, ’whose premature 
and almost tragic death we deplore, I am bound to say that the resultant impression 
upon my rnind was what might be expressed in the words, “Thank God, I am not a 
Ruling Prince under the present dispensation.*' Believe me, gentlemen, the feeling 
was forced upon me by a perusal of that voluminous record, that it would have not 
been easy for any officers of the Government of India to treat almost any one in 
British India as the Political Officers treated His Highness- the late Maharaja of 
Bharatpur, nor would it have been necessary or possible for one unburdened with 
the cares of State to bear such treatment as that unfortunate Prince had to do. Take 
again the proposition on which Lord Reading took his stand in sending his extin- 
guishing letter to His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, the son and 
successor of him who ‘granted Curzon Berar* and promptly got the G. C. B. as the 
reward. Is there a Ruling Prince tenacious of his treaty rights who would assent 
to the claim made by Lord Reading for the Government of India ? I am not here 
to say one word in extenuation of any wrong conduct of any Ruling Prince, but I 
cannot help asking in all honesty and innocence, whether, other things being equal, 
the loyalism or the spirit of manly independence of a Ruling Prince may not have 
been almost the determining factor in the attitude of the Government of. India 
towards him. If this had not been so, is there some probability that the latest 
chapters in the annals of the four states I have named might have been differently 
written or that the 'Political departoent might i^ave displayed' a zeal foFrefttoi and 
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rectitude in respect of at least some other States and a few other Princes? Not to 
elaborate this point further. I am sorry to have to say it, but say it 1 must, that 
the Chamber of Princes and its Standing Committee cannot absolve themselves 
from the criticism that they have betrayed a regrettable attitude of distrust of their 
own countrymen and shown an unjustified preference for the foreign element in the 
Government of India. 


Composition and Procedure of the Committee 


The Indian States Inquiry Committee was pressed for at an inopportune time, 
and the proposals put before it show, to the extent that we have been allowed to 
know of them, that the princes were not merely seeking for the redress of grievances 
but had seriously in mind proposals subversive, in their effect, of the integrity of 
India as one country, prejudicial to constitutional developments leading up to full 
dominion status for her, betraying a regrettable distrust of their own countrymen, 
and directly contrary to the views and wishes not only of public opinion in British 
India but of their own enlightened subjects. The British Government is nothing 
if it is not shrewd and set up the Committee at the psychological moment to strength- 
en its own hold over this country, dndian India' not expected, and to aggravate 
the difficulties of reformers. The composition of the Committee was not, I suspect, 
as the Princes themselves would have wished it to be. There was no Indian in it, 
either of British or Indian India ; no single constitutional lawyer among the 
members. It was the Political department nearly all over. The Chairman 
had himself been political secretary, and is a man of diplomatic talent 
as the Princes and their foreign ministers had reason to know. Sir 
' Harcourt Butler has vastly more of administrative capacity than of broadminded 
statesmanship, while for a constant or consistent political principle he has seldom 
shown that he has much use. 

I should think that it was only on account of their rooted belief in expediency — 

I will not say opportunism — that some of the Princes ran into ecstasies over this 
Committee. The terms of reference were so drawn as to enable — to enable, not to 
require — the Committee to ignore altogether the existence of the people of the States. 
The duly elected representatives of this Conference were refused a copy of the 
questionnaire and were not invited nor allowed to give evidence before the committee, 
while their written representation — a temperately worded and closely reasoned paper 
on which I desire respectfully to congratulate my friend and your last President 
Diwan Ramachandra Rao, and his colleagues — was not considered at all. In fact, 
the whole business was managed as if it were a private family affair between the 
British Government and the Princes. The cost, however, has fallen upon the tax- 
payers of British India and the Indian States. This is a division of privilege and 
responsibility which no man can be expected to appreciate who is not inured to what 
Mahatma Gandhi has described as ‘slave mentality'. Again, the public have not 
been allowed to know what exactly were the representations of the Princes. They 
have had to be content with scrappy and indirect information that now and then 
found its way into the columns' of newspapers. Why has such secrecy been 
practised ? What was the danger apprehended from ^ publicity ? Pandit Bishan 
Narayan Dar once told a story of the cana^ bird, of which it was said that “the 
darker the cage the sweeter it sang,' and he diaracterized our landed aristocracy 
as the representatives of darkness, ignorance and reaction.' Did the Princes objfeot 
to the publication of their case and its voluminous and richly remunerated advocacy, 
or did the Committee shrink from public proceedings ? 

The Committee’s Procedure 

Now, gentlelmen, let us turn to the rejwrt itself, which I have ventured to charact- 
erise as bad in its reasoning as well as in its conclusions. I have mentioned the 
Committee’s refusal to hear the representatives of the people of the States elected by 
the committee of this Conference. It was quite clear to the Butler Committee that 
its ‘terms of reference did not cover an mvestigation of their alleged grievances.' 
Why, then, did it not receive ‘written statements' on their behalf and why did the 
members in the course of their tours, endeavour ‘to ascertain the general character 
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of the administration in the States? Did the terms of reference cover this ? But 
within those terms and on the points on which the Committee recorded its findings, 
was it beyond it to hear the representatives of the people ? Are they so many 
chattel that the future of the States should be determined without reference to the 
views and wishes of the people who inhabit them ? This is of a piece with the 
British Government’s vaunted policy of the ‘development’ of India by means of 
British capital and through the agency of British exploiters assisted by British 
administrators without regard to the effect of such ‘development on the material 
and moral condition of the people of the country. Are the States the joint private 
property of the paramount power and its subordinate allies and is it the only function 
of the millions of their inhabitants to be taxed and to be governed or misgoverned ? 
Next, what was the nature of the Committee’s endeavour ‘to ascertain’ the general 
character of the administration in the ‘States’ ? How could it be serious or genuine, 
how could the members as sensible men hope to get at the truth when they did not 
allow independent men to approach them ? Their endeavour must have been just 
like the effort of correspondents of English papers who come out to India and are 
able to find out all about her affairs at Government houses under the exhilarating 
stimulus of the bounteous hospitality dispensed at their gorgeous tables with the 
money exacted from the poverty-stricken masses. In England in 1919, I witnessed 
a play called ‘Caesar’s wife.’ It related the visit of a radical member of the British 
Parliament to Cairo, where he was the guest of the Agent-General. Host and guest 
fell to talking after dinner and the former asked his M. P. guest what impressions he 
had formed and whether his radical unions had or had not been knocked out of his 
head. To which the guest meekly replied : ‘How-ever this may be, I am going away 
thoroughly convinced of the justness and excellence of your rule and this I will make 
known at home*. 

Sir Harcourt Butler and his colleagues went to the States, were entertained by 
the hospitable Princes, perhaps destroyed some life in the name of the civilised sport 
or shikar, heard what the Rulers and possibly their ministers had to say of their 
excellent and humane administration, its methods and results, and took train for the 
next State on their itinerary which covered 8,000 miles. They say that they ‘exami- 
ned informally 4.8 witness.’ Who were these fortunate 4.8? Did they include any 
private citizens who did not fear to speak their mind freely ? Why are not their 
names published, nor their views ? Why was their examination ‘informal’ ? Is there 
a record of what they said, and what consideration has been given to their opinions ? 
In particular, I am curious to know whether a single member of this ot any other 
conference of the people of the States was invited or allowed access to them ; 
whether even as eminent an ex-premier of a most important State like ' Sir M. Visve* 
swaraya was among the favoured 48. Is this the way, gentlemen, that a Committee 
charged with an inquiry pregnant with consequence should have gone about its 

business ? _ ... 

Next, gentlemen, we are told in the report that- ‘very divergent views on impor- 
tant matters were held by the Princes themselves.’ Again I ask why is full informa- 
tion regarding them withheld from the .public ? Did ‘the important States, Hydera- 
bad, Mysore, Baroda, Travancore, as well as Cochin, Rampur, Junagadh and other 
States in Kathiawar and elsewhere,’ who had the good sense to decline ‘to be repre- 
sented by Sir Leslie Scott and preferred to state their own case in written replies to 
the questionnaire,’ share the views of those other States whose Rulers had their, sub^ 
jects* money in hand to be transferred to Sir Leslie Scott , ‘et -hoc genus,* 
about . direct relations with the- Crown, which is an euphemism for *the 
preposterous doctrine of ‘two separate Indias’ to be kept apart for the benefit 
of the bureaucratic British Government and the autocratic Rulers of States and so as 
to retard the advance to federal government ? This is the most vital of all points, 
but the Butler Committee, while giving all prominence to the latter— and disagreeing 
with them where agreement would have benefitted the States more than the British 
Government — has taken scrupulous care to keep back the opinions of the large 
number of dissentient States. It received ‘voluminous documents* in reply to its 
qu'^tionnaire, but has only cared to let the public know the joint opinion of Sir 
Leslie Scott and four other lawyers. I ask, in all seriousness, is this fair and is it 
calculated to stren^eh one’s confidence in the bonafides of this inquiry ? 
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Degradation of the Status of Princes 

The Committee was asked to report upon the relationship between the paramount 
power and the Indian States with particular reference to the rights and obligations 
arising from (a) treaties, engagements and sanads and (b) usage, sufferance 
and other causes/ Briefly put, and I think not incorrectly, the Princes represented 
by Sir Leslie Scott asked for a finding in favour of the former and against the latter. 
But they have failed. Sir Harcourt Butler and his colleagues have taken their stand 
upon Lord Reading’s famous letter to the Nizam, printed in extenso as an appendix 
to their report, which I may describe as the charter given by the British Government 
to itself, rejected the pleadings of Sir Leslie Scott, and held to be valid the British 
Government’s claim to the right of interference in the governance of the States 
on the ground of ‘usage, sufferance and other causes.’ In doing so, they have 
employed the language of plainness in preference to the pharseology of occidental 
diplomacy, which eastern peoples are obliged to hold to be about a shade darker 
than that ‘oriental diplomacy’ of which the political virtuos s of the West have found 
it so profitable habitually to make fun. As an Indian I have read that passage of the 
Butler report with no pleasure or pride. Conservative in sympathies though liberal 
in opinion, and with a patriotic pride in the continued existence of at least some part 
of the Motherland under indigenous rule, it has been to me a pain and humiliation 
to see the relative positions of the Indian States and the British Government bluntly 
stated as the exclusively British Butler Committee has done. And it is inconceivable 
to me that a solitary Ruling Prince proud of the traditions which are his heritage could 
have helped feeling mortified and chagrined by the lowering of their status necess- 
arily involved in the Committee’s finding as well as language. May it be faintly 
hoped that the more thoughtful among them have begun to realize what a bad 
bargain they made when they asked for this Committee and hoped for so much from 
the costly advocacy of their cause by Sir Leslie Scott ? 

The Greatest Mischief 

Sir Harcourt Butler and his colleagues have dealt a blow at India, for which 
they deserve and must receive the severest condemnation. And for this the 
Princes of the Standing Committee of their Chamber must share full responsibility. 
They are partners in guilt, as it were, if I may say so without meaning disrespect 
All that is intended to be connoted and implied by the new-fangled theory of ‘direct 
relationship with the Crown’ was stated in the most naked form by Sir Leslie Scott 
in the following passage 

The Britisn Government as paramount power has undertaken the defence of all 
the States and therefore to remain in India with whatever military and naval forces 
may be requisite to enable it to discharge that obligation. It cannot hand over these 
forces to any other government — to a far foreign power such as France or Japan ; to 
a dominion government such as Canada or Australia, nor even to British India. 

The legal soundness of this proposition was examined by the Nehru Committee 
which included lawyers of the eminence of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru and Sir Syed Ali Imam, by Sir Sivaswami Aiyar and Sir Ramaswami Aiyar, 
lawyers of equal distinction, and they were unanimous in rejecting it. 

One would have thought that the Butler Committee, a responsible body charged 
with a momentous duty, would have deemed it necessary to examine opinions such 
as this and demonstrate their unsoundness before deciding in favour of the contrary 
doctrine. But will any reader of paragraphs 58 of the report point to me what wei- 
ghty argument preceded it ? A contrast between the more or less summary disposal 
of this, easily the most crucial and vital of all the issues submitted to its arbitrament, 
and the anxious consideration bestowed upon less material points on which the com- 
mittee could not or would not see eye to eye* with Sir Leslie Scott, would not have 
failed to arrest the attention of even a casual reader of this most unsatisfactory report. 
Might it be that thrs method of reporting suited an exclusively British committee best? 

At all events, the committee cannot in reason blame our countrymen if they should be 
inclined to such an inference or conclusion. 

Law apart, I approach the consideration of the question as an Indian concerned in 
the well-being and advancement of the Motherland and I say this. I am for the Prin- 
ces and their treaty rights. But if this were to mean the perpetual partitioning of 
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the country as it were, the destruction of its integrity, the continued existence of a 
third party in power backed by an army of occupation to encourage the Princes to 
render Federated India impossible, then I would deem it my duty to say, hndia first, 
treaty rights afterwards/ And in taking this position, I am certain that the people 
of the States will be with me and not with their obstructive Princes. It rests wholly 
with the Princes whether they will have their own people and the whole body of their 
countrymen with them or against them. The call of duty is clear to my naind’s eye. 
Gentlemen, it is also the counsel of wisdom. Here their duty and their interest 
coincide. In the memorable words of Lord Macaulay, the path of duty is also the 
path of wisdom, of national prosperity and of national honour. 

Financial and Economic Questions 

The members of this conference are aware of the claims of the Princes on the 
subject of the hnancial and economic relations of British India and the States. Sir 
Sivaswami Aiyar’s examination of the question has led him to a conclusion generally 
adverse to those claims. The Butler Committee has failed them here again, for it has 
done no more than recommend the constitution of an expert committee to ‘inquire into 
(i) the reasonable claims of the state or group of States to a share in the customs 
revenue, and (2) the adequacy of their contribution to imperial burdens.’ Speaking as 
a very small tax-payer of British India I would say with the utmost frankness that 
I do not want the tax-payers of tlie States to be disadvantaged in any manner and to 
any extent because they are subjects of the States. If I am concerned to see that 
there is no hardship to the tax-payer of British India, I attach still greater weight 
to moral considerations and would sooner pay a rupee more myself than extract a 
quarter of a rupee unfairly from the people of the States. But the case for the States 
is not as conclusive as the Princes would have us believe, and the subject does 
require to be examined thoroughly by a competent and impartial body, both the 
states and British India agreeing to abide by the result, whether it may or may not 
conform to their preconceived notions. Such examination should include at least 
the following questions : — (i) On the basis of consumption, what is the contribution 
per capita of the States and of British India to the customs revenue ? (2) What is the 
contribution per capita of the States and of British India to the cost of defence, credit 
being given to the former for the tributes paid to the British Indian Government as 
well as for the maintenance of imperial service troops? (3) What other adjustments 
have to be made in order to arrive at a conclusion fair to both _ parties ? (4) In the 
result, does equity require the grant of relief to the States or an increase of their con- 
tribution to the cost of defence? I have explicitly stated both possiblities,^ for, 
obviously, neither party ought to take the position of ‘heads we win, tails yon lose.’ 

One word more on this question will perhaps be permitted to me. It is that there 
is, so for as I have been able to inform myself, no foundation whatsoever for the 
suggestion that because there are three Indian members in the Government of India 
and there is an elected majority in the Legislative Assembly the interests of the 
States have been prejudiced. I am not an enthusiast for protection any more than 
I am a fanatic for free trade, and I have already stated without ambiguity or 
equivocation that I do not want the States to suffer for the sake of British 
India. But I am covinced that in dealing with fiscal questions the Indian members 
of the Government of India as well as the majority of the Assembly acted honestly 
according to their view of what the interests of the country and the merits of the 
question demanded, and it was not in their minds even remotely to snatch an unfair 
advantage at the expense of unrepresented territories. The suggestion in this behalf 
of His Highness the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, and the more direct 
statement of the foreign Minister of Patiala, I repudiate as being unfounded and 
unfair. It struck me when I read what they wrote, that they sought to make 
debating point more than to establish a probable case. 

Princes’ Expenditure on the Committee 

My last word on the Butler Committee is to ask the members of the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber of Princes what relief they have got for the many ^per- 
haps very many — ^lakhs of the money of their poor subjects they wasted on this 
precious committee. What did the mountain in labour produce ? It will be a 'solid 
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contribution equally to the promotion of public morality and to the cause of consti- 
tutional reform in the States if full and properly audited accounts of all moneys spent 
by and on behalf of the Princes upon or in connection with the Butler Committee, 
in India and in England, were to be published along with a statement of the con- 
tributions of individual States. It will be still more enlightening if we could know if 
in a single State which has made a contribution, the money had to be or was voted 
by a legislative council. The money inevitably came from the revenue of the 
States concerned, that is to say, from the pockets of the poor tax-payers. Do these 
people exist for no higher purpose than to make involuntary payments for the 
fancies and luxuries and I must add mistakes of a few Princes^ I had it from a great 
personage, ‘How long can this bleeding of the poor in the Indian States continue’? 
During the last ten years or fifteen, the revenues of not a few States have shown 
an enormous increase. And this is cited as evidence of good government. But it 
has to be shown how this increase has been obtained. Has there been a propor- 
tionate improvement in the economic condition of the people ? What is their 
average annual income, what is the cost of living, and what is the incidence of taxa- 
tion ? When as Sir James Meston he was Lieutenant-Governor of the province from 
which I come, Lord Meston told me that Her Highness the Begum of Bhopal 
remarked to him that the two essential conditions of a successful revolution were 
the presence side by side of hungry masses and discontented classes. I do not know 
whether Her Highness repeated this to any of her fellow-rulers of States. Gentle- 
men, living as we do in the days of Princes’ Protection Acts and Public Safety 
Ordinance, with Russia and Bolshevism on the Government’s brain, should it be 
necessary, if it be prudent, for one to inquire whether the Government of British 
India or the Rulers of States have satisfied themselves that neither of these predis- 
posing causes to that which all equally dread, exists in their respective territories and 
that in Russia itself there were no political or economic reasons for the great upheaval 
— Lord Chelmsford when he was Viceory referred to it as a catastrophic change 
which must be a warning to the people of India — which made an end of Czardom and 
many other things besides ? The wreckage that once was flourishing kingdoms or 
powerful empires, with which the world is strewn and of which history speaks trumpet- 
tongued ought to be a serious warning to governments and sovereigns, to dictators 
and despots. If it is not well — 

Government of the States 

I now come to the internal government of the States, the subject in which the 
members of this conference are, I assume, more immediately concerned. If I 
understand your position aright, gentlemen, none of you want to see the States 
wiped out and converted into British provinces. If you did, I frankly state that I 
should not be here. But you do not. It were unnatural if you did. How can any people 
wish to exchange indigenous for foreign rule ? It is true, it is said, that the 
Swaraj you enjoy is not the Swaraj you and we equally wish for viz., 
‘government of the people, for the people, by the people. The aim and 
endeavour of this conference is to bring about a transformation of the character 
and constitution of the government of the States, such that it may approximate to 
the ideal defined by Abraham Lincoln in the historic phrase I have quoted. Both 
in British and Indian India constitutional Government is the desideratum. All 
reformers are working to this end. We further want a union of States ^and pro- 
vinces under one central national Government constituted on a federal basis. The 
Princes will be where they are, but as constitutional rulers, loved and respected 
the more and served the better for assuming such a character far more honourable 
than their present role of despots over their people but subordinates of a foreign 
bureaucracy as thev are for all practical purposes. Then will be no necessity for 
them to compromise their dignity before"^ every officer of the political department, 
whereas if the Butler Committee's recommendation be earned into effect their 
last state will be worse than lhe first and they will be the victims of a remedy worse 
than the disease. Surely, gentlemen, if the sovereign of the mighty British Empire 
can be a constitutional monarch, secure in his position only because he is constitu- 
tional, whereas the despotic emperors of the continent have been footed out, our 
Princes cannot urge with even a show of reason that that will involve a lowering 
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of their status. I will bow low before a constitutional Ruler who will share his 
power with his loyal subjects acting through their chosen representatives in the 
legislature. I shall have no use for one who would enjoy and exercise unbridled 
power over subjects who to him exist only for paying taxes and obeying Ins decrees 
right or wrong. Lord Ripon declared nearly fifty years ago that public opinion 
ought to be the irresistible and unresisted master of the Government of India. It 
ought to be no less so of the governments of the States. It is not so now ; that is 
why you and I are in this conference to co-operate to make it so. Is it difficult for 
any one, for even a Ruling Prince, to imagine how powerful a support to^ the cause 
of Swaraj for India would have been a State endowed with representative Govern- 
ment presided over by a constitutional Ruler, and how great a hindrance are the 
States as they are, far behind even the alien bureaucratic government of British 
India alike in the recognition of the people^s rights and in efficiency of ^administration. 
This is the melancholy, I had said the tragic aspect of the Indian situation. 

Reforms that can not Wait 

I do not wish it to be ‘understood that I mean that^all States and every State 
are misgoverned. I am sure that such a generalization would be far from being 
true and would be unjust to some of the Ruling Princes, who are accomplished and 
enlightened men who understand the problem of government very well and labour 
hard in the furtherance of the public welfare. The fact must be admitted, too, 
that in recent years an increasing*, though still a very small numiDer of Rulers have 
introduced in their States the beginnings of representative institutions.^ ^ Education 
has made fairly good progress in a few States, there is efficient administration in 
some. I make my acknowledgment to those Rulers and the governrnents of those 
States. But even there the legitimate rights of the people are insufficiently recog- 
nised and there is less of the substance than the semblance of constitutional gov- 
ernment. I am prepared to recognise that a fully developed system of responsible 
government may not be immediately feasible in many States — 1 shall revert to this 
point presently — but in all States and every State certain reforms are indispensable 
and inevitable, they cannot wait and must be immediately introduced.^ What^ they 
are has been sufficiently indicated in your resolutions of the first session and in the 
utterances of many of your spokesmen as well as by the public men of British India. 
But as the demands have not yet been conceded in any State, they will bear re- 
petition and I shall state them in my own way. 

I. — A declaration of fundamental rights in the form of a proclamation by the 
Ruling Prince recognizing the right of free speech, free press, free association, security 
of person and of property, and judicial trial, 

[This includes the absolute cessation of banishment of people from States and 
the confiscation of property by the mere fiat of the Prince.] 

(2) The abolition of hegar or forced labour. 

(3) The separation of judicial from executive functions and an independent 
judiciary, the Ruler retaining only the prerogative of pardon and mercy and never 
acting as a court of appeal. 

{4) Local Self-Government including village panchayats and rural and municipal 
boards with majorities of elected members and elected chairmen. 

(5) Legislative Councils with majorities of elected members and with. at least 
the same powers as are exercised by the councils in British India. 

(6) No law shall be passed except by the legislature. 

(7) The Ruler’s private purse shall be absolutely separate from the state budget, 

[It should be fixed at not more than 10 per cent, of the revenues in any State 

and in any circumstances and any excess shall have to be voted by the legislature. 

(8) Cabinet government presided over by the Ruling Prince. 

[In the -more advanced States there should be responsible government in the 
sense in which this term is understood. In other States, representative government 
at the start, leading up to responsible government within a period of ten to fifteen 
years.] 

(9) Free elementary education to all subjects of the State of both sexes. 

[An irreducible minimum of 10 per cent of the revenues of the State should be 
spent on education every year and in all circumstances.] 
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(10) An irreducible minimum of 10 per cent, of the revenues of the State to be 
spent upon public health and medical relief. 

(11) Economic survey to be followed by systematic measures of economic develop- 
ment both in rural and urban areas. 

A Federal Constitution 

These reforms leading up to responsible government in the States combined 
with responsible government in British India, will facilitate a Union of States and 
Provinces under a Federal Government for the whole of India, each of the bigger 
States and of the Governor’s provinces forming a unit. The essentials of the future 
Government of India have been thus described by a great authority on constitutional 
problems : — 

(i) India must have a rigid constitution ; (2) federalism must be the watch-word 
of the constitution ; (3] State and provincial autonomy ; (4) residuary powers in the 
central government ; (5) Indian States must have the same status as separate 
provincial units ; (6) no separate electorates ; (7) two chambers in the central 
legislature ; (8) the lower one must be on the basis of population, and the upper one 
on the basis of the provinces and States as units. 

Supreme Court 

To these I would add the establishment of a supreme court not merely to act as 
a Court of Appeal, at least to reduce substantially the work that goes to the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council, but to act as the supreme federal judicial tribunal 
to decide all disputes of a constitutional nature referred to it, (i) between the federal 
government and the government of a province and another, or a State, (ii) between 
one province and another, or between one State and another, or between a province 
and a State, (iii) in all questions of the interpretation of the constitution, and (iv) in 
disputed points of succession in States. The little experience that I could acquire of 
the Government of India as the deciding authority in a dispute to which it was itself 
a party, does not encourage me to invest it with authority to act as judge in such 
causes. In the interim, it is worthy of consideration whether the Chamber of Princes 
should not be given the power to decide inter-State disputes and disputed points 
of succession, the decision being subject to the approval of the Viceroy and Governor- 
General. 

Is Federation Immediately Feasible ? 

The scheme of constitution for a self-governing India which was drawn up after 
much deliberation by the able patriots who formed the commi'tee of the All- Parties 
Conference, has received a larger volume of support from the whole country than any 
other in recent years. But it has been attacked from two ends — by the advocates 
of sovereign independence and severance of connection with Britain for not going 
far enough, and by reactionaries — chiefly communal zealots — for going too for or for 
not conceding to par'icular communities what they think is their due. The scheme has 
been attacked from a third quarter as well. Certain reformers belonging to the States 
who are keenly — and rightly — discontented with the lot of people there object to 
wait for a federal union until a new government of British India has had time to 
negotiate with the Rulers of States the terms on which they will be willing to come 
into the union. Two of these critics are Messrs. Hosakoppa Krishna Rao and D. V. 
Gundappa of Mysore. They have expressed a sense of disappointment — the former 
in language that does not suffer for lack of 'vigour and strength — at the conclusion 
reached by the Nehru Committee. They are keen that we should start with a federal 
constitution. I find that your own Conference at its first session did not go quite 
as far. You defined your ‘chief aim and object’ as ‘the attainment of responsible 
government for the people in the Indian States through representative institutions 
under the aegis of their rulers’ and stated in a later resolution that Tor the speedy 
attainment of Swarajya for India as a whole, the Indian States should be brought 
into constitutional relations with British India and the people of the Indian States 
should be assigned a definite place and an effective voice in all matters of cornmon 
concern in any new constitution that may be devised for the whole of India.’ Sir M. 
Visveswaraya defended the Nehru Committee — in a way — wheii he said at Trivan- 
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drum in January : ‘For the time being they do not wish to associate themselves too 
closely with their poorer relations, the Indian States subjects, lest they should 
introduce complications and create obstacles in the way of achieving their own ends. 
This is an attitude which is not only understandable but also one with w'hich we 
should deeply sympathise. We should not embarrass them in any way in their 
efforts to secure the dominion form of government. I was not a member of the 
Nehru Committee but I am sure I speak their mind as well as the mind of the people 
of British India as a whole when I say that we look upon you, people of the States, 
not as ‘poorer relations’ but as fellow-countrymen and fellow-workers, as comrades 
in a common cause' — the sacred cause of the freedom and the honour of our Mother- 
iand and of every part thereof. 

If the Nehru Committee did not go farther than they did, the reason is to be 
sought, not in their lack of appreciation of the importance of federation, but in the 
circumstances of the case. Remember, gentlemen, the wise saying ‘the best is the 
enemy ^of good’. The States being still under autocratic rule, is a federal constitution 
irnmediately feasible ? While you of the States and we of the provinces shall labour, 
without giving rest to ourselves or peace to our Rulers, for attaining responsible 
government for either and both, we should at the same time not allow the larger 
question of federal union to recede into the background. 

My definite suggestion is that a joint committee of the most important political 
organizations of British India and the Indian States — i.e., of the Indian National 
Congress, the National Liberal Federation of India and the Indian States Peoples’ 
Conference — I impartially leave out all communal bodies — should be brought into 
being to deliberate upon and put forward a scheme of federal constitution for India, 
and to work for its materialisation. I would at the same time take the liberty 
of suggesting respectfully to the Ruling Princes to invite a few leading public men 
of British India and some of their own most prominent men to confer with them 
as to the best means of bringing about a federal union with the minimum of difficulty 
and^ the maximum of advantage to all the parties concerned and with the least 
avoidable delay. I would again say to the Ruling Princes with the utmost respect 
but the great emphasis that their best friends and sincerest well-wishers will be found 
no to the Indian Civil Service or in the Political Department or among Englishmen 
in general in India or England, but among their own countrymen, flesh of their flesh 
and bone of their bone, equally among their own loyal subjects and among the public 
of British India. It is this truth which they have to impress upon themselves. This 
done, all else will be comparatively easy. Given co-operation between the States 
and the provinces, Swaraj must be ours as surely as to-morrow’s sun will rise in the 
east. 

SECOND DAY— 26th MAY 1929 

Butler Report Condemned 

The Indian States Peoples’ Conference reassembled on the next day in the after- 
noon under the presidency of Mr. C. Y. Chintamani and adopted resolutions which inter 
alia expressed sorrow at the death of Lala Laj pat Rai, condemned the method and 
manner in which the Butler Committee conducted its proceedings exclusive of the 
people from the States who were not given facilities to lead evidence and also condemn- 
ing the Committees’ recommendation stating that the States’ relation towards the 
Crown should be directly through the Viceroy and not through the Government of 
India, the latter as a sinister move for the partition of India into two parts with 
divided allegiance for it would have mischievous effect upon the progress of the 
country as a whole and States in particular and also on the ground that it sought 
to retard the progress towards self-government in India and delay the establishment 
of responsible Government in the States and prolong irresponsible bureaucratic 
Government in British India and autocratic Government in the States'- ' The Con- 
ference therefore opposed all the recommendatior s of the Butler Committee as 
having a tendency contrary to the attainment of self-government in India at an 
early date on the basis of Federal union of autonomous States and provinces. 

Mr. SATYAMURTI, supporting the resolution, declared that the ' Princes’ claim 
for direct relation towards the Crown was historically unsound and geographically im- 
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possible. Some States had relations with the Government of India (East India 
Company) before the Crown. Further, the Crown in political phraseology meant 
sovereign authority of the country and not the monarchical head since this would 
be impossible in the event of a Republic. He failed to appreciate the Princes' logic 
resulting in their faith in and the solicitude of the Viceroy for Princes against the 
Governor-General'in-Council and appealed to them to dispel the distrust from their 
minds against British Indians who were fully sympathetic of the Butler Committee 
report. Is the fight against Swaraj with the Princes the last trench in the bureau- 
cracy's fight ? 

United National Demand 

The Conference adopted a resolution for the furtherance of United National 
demand through the co-operation of political organizations in British India and 
States by the formation of a joint National Committee. 

Another resolution opined that the proposals of the Buder Committee to transfer 
the control of affairs of States to the Viceroy was detrimental to the best interest of 
States and demanded that the Governor-General should not be in charge of any 
portfolio of the Government of India, but he be placed in a posttion of detachment. 

The Conference regretted the interference with the rights of association, meeting, 
free speech and free press and securiLy of person and property and urged these 
should be publicly acknowledged by the Princes through a proclamation and neces- 
sary legislation. 

The Labour Enquiry 

The Conference also urged that the terms of the Whitley Commission should be 
widened for investigation of conditions of Labour in the States. 

The Conference condemned certain States' policy of repression including those 
of British administered, and sympathised with the victims. Other resolutions 
embracing a variety of subjects were also adopted. 

Mr. Chintamani’3 Concluding Remarks 

In concluding the session, Mr. Chintamani reiterated the condemnation of the 
Butler Committee’s mischievous recommendation to divide India into two parts with 
a view to help Imperialism and quoted Lord Curzon’s words for double function, 
administration and exploitation, and encourage the Princes to remain autocratic. 

Messages 

The following messages were read to the Conference on the opening day : — 

Lord Olivier’s Message 

Lord Olivier’s Message read : “I entirely concur with the views of the Butler 
Committee that in the event of there being manifested among the subjects of the 
Indian Princes widespread popular demand for constitutional change, the Paramount 
Power would be bound to suggest such measures as -would satisfy the demand whilst 
respecting the Princes’ privileges. 

Mr. Lansbury 

Mr. Lansbury’s message said : ‘^Hope the gathering will be very successful, result- 
ing in united action throughout ‘ India for bringing about such a federation as will 
secure unity of government, unity of actiamand raising of the standard of life of the 
people in that great country.” 

Sir W. Rutherford 

► 

Sir W. Rutherford, M. P. in his message stated : “In the good fight to end 
authocracy and introduce representative and popular Government into Indian States, 
my best wishes for success. 
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Mr. Polak 

Mr. Polak wired : “Wish every success to the Conference” 

After the messages were read the President rose to deliver his address. During 
the course of his address Mahatma Gandhi aecompained ’.by other Congress leaders 
entered the Hall amidst cheers and sat next to the President. 

Col. Wedgwood^s Message 

Colonel Wedgwood in a telegram to the President of the All-India States 
Peoples’ Conference expressed the hope that the Conference wil/ continue the good 
work in arousing Indians and the British to a sense of responsibility for the liberation 
of India in Indian States. 



The House of Lords Debate 


On the Government of Indian States 

On the 5th December 1928 Lord Olivier had given Notice to cill attention to 
questions arising in regard to the government of Indian States not forming parts of 
any Provinces of British India ; to ask His Majesty’s Government whether they 
have in view any scheme for dealing with such questions concurrently an j consistently 
with any amendments of the Constitution of British Indian Government that may 
commend themselves to Parliament in the outcome of the Inquiry now being made 
by the Commission which has been appointed under the Government of India Act ; 
and to move for Papers. 

The noble Lord said : My Lords, yesterday evening the noble Earl the Leader of 
the Liberal Party, looking towards this Bench, expressed his apprehension that questions 
were put down on the Paper for the purpose of airing the knowledge of the noble 
Lords who put them down. I should like to assure the noble Earl that I do not rise 
to-day for the purpose of airing any knowledge that I possess on the subject of the 
government of India, and it is unnecessary to do so, because at the right hand of the 
noble Earl sits the noble Marquess [Lord Reading] and on the other side another 
noble Lord, both of whom have much greater knowledge than I have of Indian 
affairs and of the matters to which I desire to call attention, which are matters, in my 
opinion, of public importance. 

Even before the last Government of India Act was drawn up it had become evident 
that developments would arise, and were likely in the future further to arise, out of 
that Constitution, which would lead to the necessity of reconsideri ng the relation 
of Indian States to the Indian Government, and I think I am right in saying that, 
arising out of the views of the Government of India, my noble friend Lord Chelmsford 
almost immediately took up the policy of somewhat altering the relations of certain 
Indian Rulers with the Indian Government That is to say, they began to substitute 
direct relations for the relationship of the Indian Princes and the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and in a considerable number of States that alteration has been made and I 
imagine that alteration of relations is still in consideration with regard to the others. 
It was obviously a reasonable and necessary development because the more the 
Provincial Governments became constitutional Governments resting upon a elective 
basis and having Ministers and Cabinets responsible to the electors, the more difficult 
would it be for the Indian States to accept the position of reporting to Provincial 
Governments, especially if the responsibilities of the Governor of the Province itself 
were transferred in any respect to the councils. That beginning of the alteration of 
the relations has been set on foot. 

Further, it became obvious that if the purposes and the ideas with which the 
Statutory Commission was set up — namely, of a further division of the Indian Govern- 
ment — were pursued in the direction in which almost all those in India who advocate 
constitutional reform desire, that is of delegating a good deal of the responsibility of 
the Secretary of State and some of the responsibility of the Governor-General to the 
Assembly, in that case, again, the position of the Rulers of Indian States with regard 
to the Government of India would be materially changed, and as regards many of 
their interests — interests of defence, interests- of customs and of railways, all those 
matters which are now dealt with by negotiation between the Viceroy and the Indian 
States — it would become a question assuming that there were responsibility in the 
Assembly, of an Assembly responsible not to the Indian States but to a totally 
different constituency. The Indian Rulers have shown themselves to be very keenly 
aware of that They have moved in the matter and indicated their view that in 
any development of the Consutution of India they must not be placeddn any respect 
under the control of an elected Assembly to_ which they did not contribute and 
that they did not 'desire any alteration of their present relations and responsibilities 
as between themselves and the Crown. 

Arising out of that the Government of Indin would give considerable consideration 
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to whatj after all, is a necessary development. There is one step in those developments, 
A Committee was sitting under Sir Harcourt Butler, which took the very necessary 
first step of ascertaining what were the treaty and constitutional relations between the 
principal Indian btates and His Majesty’s Government. That Committee has been 
sitting for some time and the question of tlie constitutional position which was the 
first to be cleared up, the constitutional position of those Indian Rulers in relation to 
His Majesty’s Government in India, has been studied and indeed argued by Counsel 
with very great ability. That part of the necessary preparation is proceeding, but 
I submit to your lordships that in my opinion it is a very small part of the preparation 
that is required for the consideration of this very great subject. It is going to be a 
very great subject and no one can conceal from himself the recognition of the fact 
that now that we have embarked upon the path of Indian constitutional reform this 
country, with all its responsibilities, has embarked upon a course involving respon- 
sibilities, which are perhaps very much wider than many of the public recognise. 

Sir Harcourt Butler’s Committee deals only with about 105 directly-represented 
States and about another 120 of indirectly-represented States. But, as your Lordships 
know, there are about 560 States altogether, and the posiLion and the future relations 
of those States represented in the Chamber of Princes or with the problem of the 
relations of the other States with the Indian Government. What I am asking His 
Majesty’s Government is whether they have in view any scheme for dealing with 
those questions, with which we ought to be in some measure prepared to deal, I 
; submit, m anticipation of any finding that may be made by Sir John Simon’s Com- 
mission. If we are not beforehand in the matter any consideration of the future 
Indian Constitution must again suffer very considerable delay while those difficult 
problems of fitting the Indian States into that Constitution are being considered. 

I am not going to advocate any views or opinions of my own upon the subject. 
I would like to quote Sir Malcolm Hailey, an Indian public servant, for whose 
ability and intelligence every one who knows him has the highest possible respect 
During the discussions in the Legislative Assembly on the subject of Dominion 
self-government for India, Sir Malcolm Hailey said that the Government of India 
would like to know 

‘Svhether the States would continue as heretofore to deal with the Governor- 
General in Council who is responsible to the British Parliament or with the Exe- 
cutive Government responsible to the Indian Legislature.” 

That is the sort of question which necessarily arises, and, so far as I am_ aware, 
we are taking no steps to inform Parliament or to inform public opinion, either in 
India or here, as to what lines might possibly be taken in regard to the matter. 

Very great questions are involved. First of all there are directly the feelings 
and honour of the Indian Rulers themselves and their own determination as to 
what they will agree to and what they will not agree to. Then there are questions 
with regard to the subsidiary States, whether, and if so how, the Indian Princes 
and the other States could be fitted as regards All-India interests into any kind 
of federation, and in regard to what interests they would continue not to have 
direct relations with the Assembly but would continue, possibly, to have direct 
relations with His Majesty through the Secretary of State for India. I apprehend 
it would not, or it might not. be possible for them to continue to have those relations 
which they now have with the Viceroy through a constitutionally responsible 
Governor- General or the Secretary of State for India in Council as at present 
^constituted. Some alteration, it seems to 'me, will have to be made with regard to 
those relations. That is a general constitutional question, and I want to know what 
steps His Majesty’s Government are taking to set on foot the consideration of those 
questions either in consultation with the Government of India or by a reference to 
such a Committee as my noble friend has been induced to promise to set up. I 
think that the general consideration of such a question might be suitable for such 
a Committee to undertake. It is analogous to the question of the constitutional 
changes that may be recommended by the Simon Commission, which it has been said 
would be referred to such a Joint Select Committee. 

Beyond that there^ are very wide questions with regard, if I may say so, to the 
international constitutions of the States ; whether and how you are going to fit 
States constituted as at present into an Indian Government in which the whole of 
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British India is governed on representative constitutional lines. Many of the Indian 
Princes are extremely able and extremely patriotic men and we have the highest 
admiration for them ; but on occasions there have been very strong reasons for 
thinking that Indian States were not in all lespects well governed, and in a minority 
of cases we can point to certain instances where it has been the definite opinion of 
the Viceroy that the States were not well governed and some slight intervention has 
had to be made. That arises from the responsibility which the Government 
of India has for the good government of the States. That responsibility is 
acknowledged and cannot be denied. 

I would like to quote from a very important Despatch of my noble friend Lord 
Reading, in which he very pertinently set forth his own views with regard to the 
obligations of His Majesty’s Government and their rights with regard to Indian 
Rulers. He said : — 

‘‘The right of the British Government to intervene in the internal affairs of Indian 
States is another instance of the consequences necessarily involved in the supremacy 

of the British Crown But the internal no less than the external serurity which 

the Ruling Princes enjoy is due ultimately to the protecting Power of the British 
Government, and where Imperial interests are concerned or the general welfare of 
the people of a State is seriously and grievously affected by the action of its Govern- 
ment it is with the Paramount Power that the ultimate responsibility of taking 
rernedial action, if necessary, must lie. The varying degrees of internal sovereignty 
which the Rulers enjoy are all subject to the due exercise by the Paramount Power 
of this responsibility.’' 

That was a very clear statement on the part of my noble friend the Marquess 
of Reading, and it implies that His Majesty’s Government did not, on account of 
the sovereignty of the Princes, waive their responsibility for the internal affairs of 
a State, 

Most, if not all of these Principalities are arbitrary and absolute Governments. 
Everything depends upon the autocratic will of the Sovereign. With regard to the 
laws, with regard to the administration of revenues, with regard to the appointment of 
justices and with regard to many matters which in our own Constitution have been 
taken out of the power of the Sovereign — those matters are there absolutely within 
the power of the Sovereign, and are liable, and sometimes subject, to abuse. That 
is a position which is very keenly recognised b;^a great number of the Indian subjects 
of those Princes, and we have recently had in England a Deputation headed by 
Ramchandra Das, a very distinguished Indian servant, which put forward in a 
temperate manner some of the criticisms which they have to make upon the present 
Constitutions of Indian States which render misgovernment always possible and 
sometimes inevitable. When you are reconstituting the whole framework of Indian 
government and are considering the question how far the government of the Indian 
States can be fitted into the framework, I think it will be found impossible to dis- 
regard the question as to whether the autocratic power of the Princes should not 
in some degree be restricted and delegated. That question will arise, and I do not 
express any opinion upon it myself. 

Throughout the whole of the British Indian States that is the opinion of those 
who are advocating constitutional reform, and unquestionably it is the view of many 
who are. advocating constitutional reform in the Indian States themselves. A question 
was asked in another place the other day on this subject, to which Lord Winterton, 
the Under-Secretary of State for India, gave a reply. Questions were being asked 
as to how was it possible for the subjects oT Indian States to make their wishes know 
to -the Governor-General, and Lord Winterton gave a reply which I shall quote. 

I do not wish to criticise the reply too severely. It was given at the end of a long 
string of supplementary questions and possibly was given not with great considera- 
tion. Lord Winterton said : — 

“They can make their position known by writing to the newspapers, by having 
political meetings, and in various other ways. That is a question quite distincr 
from whether or not they should be able to give evidence before this Committee.” 

The noble Marquess [the Marquess of Reading] wil admit that that was a 
sketchy answer. ^ , 

It is not altogether open to the subjects of Indian States to write to the newspapers. 
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We have certainly established considerable protection for the Princes against 
writing in newspapers. The question of whether an article is appropriate or not is 
a difficult subject for decision by a Judge who is the servant of an Indian Prince, for 
his decision might possibly be against the princes. As regards the holding of 
meetings and agitations for constitutional reform in India, I do not know what 
would happen in the more liberal States, but I have a very strong opinion, founded 
upon certain incidents which have occurred, that in some public meetings for 
constitutional agitation would be repressed with some severity. Lord Winterton*s 
reply was really, in its nature, rather derisory and did not deal with the question 
at all. There ought to be, and no doubt there is in so far as the Government of 
India exercises its responsibility for good government, some way, when dealing 
with questions of constitutional reform, of getting put forward reasonable presenta- 
tions in favour of such reform in the Indian States. 

I hope I do not put the matter too strongly. I want to have some means of getting 
into public consideration reasonable proposals for constitutional reform in the Indian 
States. If those States are to be brought into any kind of federation with the rest 
of India, you may be sure that matter will arise. It has already arisen in India and 
is being strongly agitated by persons there. On that ground therefore, I also ask the 
noble Lord whether His Majesty's Government have in view any scheme for dealing 
with these questions which are likely to arise ? The questions briefly are these : 
First of all, what is to be the relation of the Indian States and the Indian Princes in 
any revised Constitution with an Indian Assembly or with His Majesty the King ? 
Secondly, in any such federated constitution will it be possible for His Majesty's 
Government to maintain in its fulness the present absolute autocracy of the Indian 
Princes ? It is a very difficult question, but it will have to be considered. I think 
those are the two main points — what is to be the relation between the States and the 
Government, and whether there is to be any kind of suggestion or recommendation 
made to Indian Princes with regard to their own Constitution ? That is a question on 
which I express no opinion at the present time and I ask for no opinion, but I hope 
the^ noble Viscount recognises — I am sure he does recognise — that tho e are questions 
which have to be dealt with. All I ask now is this : Has His Majesty's Government 
any scheme in contemplation for setting up an appropriate authority or Committee to 
consider these questions in advance, so that we may have some kind of prepara- 
tion and some kind of guidance to help us in dealing with the matter when the 
Report of the Simon Commission comes before Parliament ? I beg to move for 
Papers. 

LORD RARLINQ-E of Penshurst : My Lords, I cannot help thinking that the 
Motion which has been put before your Lordships by the noble Lord is somewhat 
premature in view of the fact that it is made before the publication of the Simon and 
Butler Reports. I do not propose to enter into abstruse questions of the constitutional 
reform of the Indian States, but in view of what has been said by the noble Lord 
I should like to say a few words upon the position of the Ruling Princes. In the 
first place I would like to emphasise the fact that the Ruling Princes are one of the 
most loyal and devoted elements in India. Their loyalty to* the King and to the 
Government is unsurpassed. Although memories are short nowadays I would like 
to remind your Lordships of the offers made by the Ruling Princes at the outbreak 
of the War — offers of men, money, hospital ships, aeroplanes and every conceivable 
thing that might be needed. These offers were made spontaneously and they were 
all fulfilled. I may even mention that there was to my knowledge one of the 
Maharajahs who offered to sell all his jewels to provide money for the War. These 
offers, when reported by the Secretary of State, evoked great enthusiasm in both 
Houses of Parliament Heavy sacrifices of men and money were made and no help 
that was ever asked of them was refused. Several of the Ruling Princes led their 
own contingents to the seat of War. 

Since those days, what were in my time in India merely meetings of a certain 
number of Princes under the mgis of the Viceroy to discuss educational and other 
ejuestions and questions affecting themselves, have developed into the creation of a 
Chamber of Princes where such questions and their general policy come under 
discussion. They are now a corporate body with definite policies of their own and 
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form an integral * part of the machinery of the Government in India. Formerly the 
affairs of the Ruling Princes were dealt with by the Government of India or in the 
Department. The absurdity of this arrangement induced the creation of a separate 
Political Department dealing exclusively with the affairs of the Ruling Princes and 
under the direct supervision of the Viceroy. Moreover in recent years control of 
the Ruling Princes has been gradually withdrawn from the Provincial Governments 
and concentrated under the Political Department of the Government of India. I 
recount these facts to show that while rapid constitutional progress has been made 
in British India the Ruling Princes have been slowly developing into a corporate 
body alongside of British India but practically independent of it. 

It cannot be denied^ that the forms of government in British India are more 
advanced than in the native States, but nevertheless the tendency in these States is 
towards progress, not unwisely rapid, and in spite of the criticisms of the noble Lord 
these States as a whole are well governed and meet the needs of the population. 
There are some States such as Mysore, which really serves as a model and could 
not be better administered. Of course there must be, and will always be, questions 
at issue between the Ruling Princes and the Government of India, and these questions 
can well be settled by conferences and by arbitral or other tribunals, but I can 
conceive no step that would be more of a step backwards, or that would be more 
resented by the Ruling Princes, than any scheme by which they might be placed in 
a position of subservience to, or at the mercy of, the Legislative Assembly of even 
a Central Government or of a Provincial Government. The Government of India, as 
your Lordships are aware, has treaties of alliance and otherwise with the Ruling 
Princes. I look forward to the day when these treaties with a very loyal, patriotic 
and devoted body may be developed and strengthened to the mutual advantage 
of this country and of India. 

The MARQTJJESS OF^ READING : My Lords, the subject which has been intro- 
duced by my noble friend is undoubtedly of the utmost importance, but I confess that 
I am a little perplexed as to the object of raising it at this moment when we have the 
Harcourf Butler Committee dealing especially with some points affecting the Ruling 
Princes and the^ Simon Commission, at present in India, whose Report we shall all 
of course await with the greatest interest. One wonders at the suggestion that some 
scheine should be put forward by the Government at this moment. I presume it is 
only intended to be for private discussion and not in any way for public debate when 
we have not yet the Report of the Commission before us. I should have though it 
quite unnecessary to intervene in this debate but for some observations which fell 
from my noble friend. I imagine that he had no intention whatever of reflecting in 
any way upon the Ruling Princes as a body. 

Lord Olivier : Hear, hear. 

The Marquess of Reading : Certain observations made by him gave his view of 
the_ good government in a great many States, but on the other hand he did give 
indications which might disturb the Ruling Princes very much. My noble friend 
Lord Hardinge, who has just addressed your Lordships, has dealt with some aspects 
of the Ruling Princes’ constitutional position. I would take the opportunity of saying 
that during the whole of my experience in India, no more loyal body could be found 
than the Ruling Princes. Lord Hardinge spoke of the services they rendered in the 
War and their desire to help in every way. During my peiiod of office such questions 
did not arise, but nevertheless there are numbers of considerations that constantly 
arise in which the Ruling Princes might make difficult objections, and I desire to state 
emphatically that 1 have never found the Princes, speaking of them as a body — there 
may be individual exceptions, of course — slow to recognise the necessity of making 
any concession or falling in with any view, that might be put by the Government of 
India, founded upon the desire^o protect or strengthen India or in any way to help 
Indian interests. 

There are, of course, questions affecting their own States which are discussed with 
the Viceroy and the Government of India. Your Lordships are aware that under the 
present Constitution the affairs of the Princes are dealt with by the Governor-General 
in Council — that is, by the Viceroy with the assistance of the Executive Council. 
There is no Minister for the Political Department, but their affairs are dealt with 
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entirely by the Viceroy himself with the assistance of the Political Secretary. Those 
of your Lordships who may not be familiar with the constitutional position mny need 
to be reminded that the Departments have their members of the Council who meet 
in what is the equivalent of a Cabinet with the Viceroy, but the political affairs that 
relate to the Princes are dealt with entirely by the Viceroy himself — that is to say, 
he has charge of them, instead of their being in the charge of any particular member. 
It is on account of this procedure that some difficulties suggested themselves to the 
Princes in view of an extension of the reforms. 

There is no doubt, as my noble friend truly said, that they are alarmed at the 
notion that they may find themselves dealing with the Governor-General in a Council 
composed of the Governor-General and Ministers responsible to the Legislative 
Assembly and the Council of State, or in other words to the Central Indian Legisla- 
ture, and that they would thus find a change in the position that they occupy at 
present. Strictly speaking, of course, this would not be so, because they would ^ still 
be in relation with the Governor-General in Council, but at the same time the position 
of the Governor-General would have been very materially changed. As your Lord- 
ships are aware, the members of the Council are appointed by His Majesty and are 
responsible to the King and the British Parliament. 

What changes, if any, will be made, and whether any recommendation is to be 
made by the Simon Comrrjission which will affect indirectly the position of the 
Princes, nobody can tell, and I do not at the moment intend to speculate upon the 
Report which will in due course be presented. But I do desire to enij^hasise that the 
Princes themselves, so far as I am aware — and I think I understand their views in this 
matter — wish to maintain as closely as they can relations with the Viceroy as the 
representative of the King. They take their stand upon their treaties and^ they claim 
that they should have access, as they have always had, to the Viceroy, jn order to 
put before him any facts that they desire. I can imagine very well that, if a change 
were to be made in the appointment of the members of the Council, this would very 
materially affect the position of the princes, and indeed no one can gainsay that ^ they 
would have to consult upon their affairs with the Governor-General and Ministers 
who would be responsible to the Legislative Assembly. In other words, they ^ would 
then be subject to the Legislative Assembly, and at present they are not. It is true 
that under the Constitution there are restrictions upon the legislation that can be 
proposed in the Legislative Assembly and very definite limitations upon the matters 
that the Assembly can raise. 

There is one other point which I think I must touch upon. I refer to the question 
of the relation of the Princes to the Paramount Power, in other words to the Crown, 
which is, of course, of the utmost importance. I do not wish in any way to travel 
outside the scope of this Question by dilating upon the difficulties that present 
selves, and apparently, to some extent at any rate, may be agitating the minds of the 
Princes, hut in the Despatch that I sent containing the answer to a letter of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad I did attempt, in conjunction with the Secretary of State, 
to define the exact position. I think that one special consideration must always be 
borne in mind. The Crown is the Paramount Power, and the Princes have their 
different degrees of sovereignty which vary among their numbers. When you proceed 
to those that have no internal sovereignty, you find many more restrictions and limi- 
tations. but with regard to those 90 or 100 Princes that have undoubted internal 
sovereignty their position is that they administer their own affairs. They do not of 
course deal with foreign affairs. Those are dealt with by the Governor-General in 
Council, and they include all matters which affect the military position ^of India or 
even her position in relation to the air. Here there can be no question that the 
Paramount Power is supreme, and the relations that have been laid down and are 
well understood, and were the subject of very close search and study before the Des- 
patch was made, are now pretty clearly defined. 

There are, however, some questions which have never been settled and^ are now 
being discussed before the Committee over which Sir Harcourt Butler presided. Sir 
Harcourt Butler is specially qualified to preside over that Committee, in that he was 
at one time during his service in India a very able Political Secretary and has also 
been Governor of the United Provinces. The relations are vere definite. We do not 
interfere with the internal administration of a State unless there is what is termed 
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gross maladministration. I think it would be unwise to attempt to define more 
closely what is meant by that term. It is sufficient to enable the Governor-General in 
Council to intervene when there is a condition of affairs in the State under a Ruling 
Prince which is one of maladministration, not merely in one particular instance, but 
of such a character that it can be described as grnss. All these matters are, as it 
seems to me, very clearly understood at the present moment, but there are questions 
which have agitated the Princes, in relation, for example, to tariffs, which have been 
imposed in India and which have made certain difficulties. 

I am not going to discuss them, however,because they are the subject of considera- 
tion, but I must draw attention to what Lord Hardings said with regard to the 
Princes and the rights that they have in their Chamber of Princes. To talk of them 
as a corporate body in the sense in which he used the term is, I think, going a little 
further than is justified by the Constitution. The Chamber of Princes has the power, 
and indeed the duty, of discussing certain matters, but there are limits, and one must 
always remember that some of the most powerful and important Princes do not 
attend the Chamber of Princes. They make a practice of not attending, and conse- 
quently one can hardly say that you have the views of ail the Princes in any resolu- 
tion passed by the Chamber of Princes. Whatever the Princes may do, I feel sure 
that they will not desire to be placed under the Legislative Assembly, My impression 
is that they have never hesitated to make that clear, and anyone at all familiar with 
the subject will understand that. Indeed, it would abrogate the rights which they 
have by reason of the internal sovereignty which they now enjoy, quite apart from 
British India. Their relations to British India are simply those to which I have 
referred, and there is no intervention in the internal aff lirs of the State except when 
there is what is termed gross maladministration. My view of the matter is that if the 
Government were in fact at this moment considering any scheme, I should imagine 
that they would not make these preliminary discussions or considerations public at 
the present moment. To do so would be a grievous mistake, and I think a departure 
from constitutional practice, when you have the Commission of Sir John Simon 
actually in India at the present moment. 

I feel a litile an?iiety aroused by the observations made by the noble Lord, who 
certainly did not commit himself to any specific reform but who seemed to indicate 
sympathy with the view that the internal sovereignty of the Princes must be placed 
in some way, by the British Government through the Government of India upon a 
constitutional basis. That is a very grave departure to take, and it involves the 
changing of the sovereignty which the Princes at present enjoy. It may be right or 
wrong — I am not going to discuss it at the present moment — but I hope that it will 
not be thought, from anything which may be said in this debate, that there is a desire 
on the part of the Government, or at any rate of the Party to which I belong, to 
change the system of sovereignty under which the Ruling Prince rules. What we 
have always aimed at in India, as I have understood, and what was meant in the 
various discussions which took place before the Government of India Act was passed 
was that gradually there should be a reform of the Indian States from within the 
States and not in any way forced upon them by the Government of India or the 
British Crown ; that in due course of time, no doubt as what we term wider ideas 
and broader views prevailed, there might be a greater desire for a more constitutional 
form of government within the ruling States. 

What I do wish to emphasise is that I cannot myself conceive that any Government 
would seek to force that upon the sovereign States, and indeed it may be a question 
whether they would have the right to do so under the^ treaties which exist between 
the Crown and the Princes which gave the Princes their rights of internal sovereignty. 
M y main purpose in intervening in this debate was to make it clear . that the Party 
to which I belong have no idea of forcing in any way upon the States a different 
Constitution from the one which they at present enjoy. That, however, is a different 
thing from saying that there may not be discussions in the future between the 
Princes and the Government of India, as the constitutional movement develops in 
India, for the purpose of arriving at some changes, but those are matters which must 
be left to, and which, I think, must depend upon the consent of, the Princes them- 
selves. *. - • 

Certain ^ps have already been taken. It is very difficult indeed to find a State 
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which is better administered than Mysore, which is always regarded as a model. As 
Lord Hardinge said there are others ; it would be invidious to single them out but 
equally, for the sake of truth, it must be said that there are some where it is very 
desirable that a more liberal form of government should be introduced, if it were 
possible. No one would suggest for a moment that all these States are excellently 
governed — there are exceptions — but even with regard to any question of intervention 
your Lordship may be aware that an elaborate system was devised by which a Prince, 
before any of his powers can be either taken from him or be reduced Or modified in 
any way, or before any deposition can be resorted to, may be heard by a Commission 
on which there must be at least two Princes, a Judge of the High Court, and two 
other selected persons, so that you have a tribunal of five. That system already exists 
for the purpose of preventing what I will call drastic measures in relation to the affairs 
of any Prince, without giving him an opportunity of being heard before a Commission 
which was agreed with the Princes at the time when we were discussing the Reforms. 

It is a part of the Constitution, at least a part of the agreement arrived at with the 
Princes. Even that is limited. It only applies when it is intended to take away or 
restrict in any way some of the powers which a Prince enjoys. In all other matters 
it is of the essence that the Crown is the Paramount Power and the Ruling Princes 
with their internal sovereignty have that limitation placed upon them, that they are 
subject and must remain subject to the Paramount Power, which is in itself the best 
means for the protection of the Princes both from aggression from the sea — if that 
were contemplated — and upon land. The security which the Princes enjoy, and have 
now for a very considerable time enjoyed, is clue to the fact that the Paramount 
Power takes charge and directs them. I think that it is very necessary that we should 
always remember that. That is naturally regarded as the key of the whole position, 
and it was largely in order to make that clear that the Despatch was written to which 
my noble friend has referred. In relation to the matter under debate at the present 
moment, I can only express the hope, which I fancy will be realised, that the 
Government will not be drawn into any premature disclosure of what it may do, 
given certain considerations which no one yet knows, and assuming certain things 
to happen of which no one has at present the remotest idea. 

Lord LAMINGTON : My Lords, if the Princes of India can feel at all aggrieved 
bv any of the remarks made by the noble Lord who put down this Motion, they 
certainly ought to feel well satisfied with the terms in which they have been alluded 
to by the two noble Lords who have just spoken, both ex-Viceroys of India, as to 
the attitude of the Princes, and as to the general excellence of their administration. 
The subject-matter of the question raised by the noble Lord, Lord Olivier, is very 
far-reaching, but there is one point which he is quite justified in raising, and that 
is in regard to the subordinate States in India. 1 understood the noble Marquess 
who has just sat down to say it was essential, in carrying out the reforms adumbrated 
that any class of people in India who might think themselves adversely affected 
should be listened to. 

I have given the noble Viscount [Lord Peel] private notice of a question which 
I am going to mention relating to the many hundreds of subsidiary States scattered 
throughout India. Of course, I am not going to refer to all of them. What I am 
concerned with are the feudatory States which exist in the Bombay Presidency 
and which, when I had the privilege of bsing the Governor of Bombay, directly 
came under the control of the Government of Bombay. These subsidiary, or 
feudatory States, chiefly lie in the State of Kolapore. Rightly or wrongly, they 
think that of late they have suffered some degree of injustice at the hands of their 
Paramount State. These feudatories, I may say, all have their sanads, or agreement 
recognised by the Paramount Power, and they are much afraid that in the read- 
justment of the various constitutional rights of the people of India they may be 
neglected. They are not allowed to appear before the Simon Commission — they 
have no locus there — and they were not able to be represented before the Committee 
presided over by Sir Harcourt Butler. I therefore wrote to the noble Viscount 
to ask whether their position is being considered by the Government of India. 
They feel that they may be harmed if their position is not now taken stock of, and they 
would be glad to think that no definite change will be made in regard to the 
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Indian Princes generally and their relation to the Government of India without a 
recognition of these various agreements and guarantees which has been given by 
the Paramount Power to the feudatory States. It is a most complicated question ; 
there are always differences of opinion between the Kolapore State and these 
feudatories and they require very nice adjustment ; and therefore I think I am 
quite entitled to ask whether, or how these feudatories are to be given some chance 
of having their views attended to. Not for a moment do I say whether they are 
justified in thinking that they are being ill-treated, but I think it is quite reasonable 
for them to ask that their views should be ascertained before any decisions are 
come to as to the future government of India. 

Viscount PEEL : My Lords, the Questions which have been placed upon the 
Paper by the noble Lord, Lord Olivier, are very far-reaching, and touch very difficult 
and profound questions affecting the Government of India. The motion of the noble 
Lord, however, wmuld be fully justified, I think, if only by the fact that it has produced 
tw’O such very important and very interesting statements as those we have had from 
two noble Lords who speak with very great authority and full knowledge of Indian 
problems, and especially on questions connected with the Ruling Princes. Underly- 
ing most of these questions raised by the noble Lord there is the problem of the rela- 
tionship between the Paramount Power and the States, and this problem is at present, 
as the noble Marquess has said, under reference to the Committee presided over by 
Sir Harcourt Butler. 

Perhaps I may remind the House of the terms of reference to that Committee. 
They are as follows ; — 

“(i) To report upon the relationship between the Paramount Power and the 
States, with particular reference to the rights and obligations arising from 

(a) treaties, engagements, and sanads^ and 

{])) usage, sufferance and other causes, and — ” 

This does not so directly bear on the point mentioned by the noble Lord— 

“(2) to inquire into the financial and economic relations between British Jndia 
and the States, and to make any recommendations that they may consider desirable 
or necessary for their more satisfactory adjustment.” 

When this Committee reports, His Majesty’s Government will have, so far as the 
States’ side of the matter is concerned to whatever further consideration may be 
necessary of questions either as to the relations between the Paramount Power 
and the States or as to the relations between the States and British India. But 
until the Report of the Committee is received it is undesirable ^ to enter into a 
discussion of such questions on merely speculative or hypothetical lines ; and in 
that respect I think the noble Marquess was right in his divination of the attitude 
I should be obliged to take up. 

The noble Lord’s reference to future amendments of the Constitution of British 
India is at present equally speculative or hypothetical, and when he asks whether 
His Majesty’s Government have in view any scheme for dealing with questions 
arising in regard to the Indian States concurrently and consistently with any such 
amendments, I can only say that they have not ; and that any definite scheme would 
at this stage clearly be premature. Of course, I do not wish to say that His Majesty’s 
Government will not use tl eir best endeavours to look ahead into the future and 
to examine into these very complex and difficult questions. But their solution can 
only be approached stage by stage, and with a full appreciation of the necessity for 
caution and deliberation. 

What I have said hitherto must be understood as referring to questions coming 
under tb e head of relations either between the States and the Paramount Power 
or between the States and British India, but the noble Lord has devoted some 
portion of his remarks to questions which though obviously connected with the 
problem which I have been discussing, must be recognised in the firsj place^as 
coming in a different category — namely, that of constitutional _ or administrative 
arrangements within the States themselves, Unless this question had been raised 
I should have thought it undesirable, if not improper, for me to enter upon it now ; 
but one is anxious to voice any misunderstanding, and I cannot let the noble 
Lord’s observations pass without some reference to them. I must however, limit 
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myself to some very general observations and I cannot, of course, enter upon any 
question of their particular or precise and actual application. I might remind your 
Lordships — it is familiar, of course, to the noble Lord opposite — that the term 
‘‘Indian States** is of very wide application. There are 500 or 600 of them, varying 
to the greatest possible extent in size and importance. At one end of the scale 
is the great State of Hyderabad, with an area of over 82 000 square miles and a 
population of 12, 500,000. At the other end, where we deal with what are more 
properly described as estates rather than States we have small areas of less than 
a square mile with a hundred or two hundred inhabitants. It is obvious that very 
different considerations must apply to the States at these different ends of the scale. 
With that reservation perhaps I can now speak in rather more general terms. 

First let me remind the House — though I do not say that my observation bears 
a very close application to what has been stated by the noble Lord opposite — of 
the well-known passage to which he has referred in the statement of the noble 
Marquess, Lord Reading. He read a portion of it, and 1 think I should also like 
to read it because it is a very important and, as the noble Marquess said, a very 
carefully considered statement. As he also said, it was written to His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad. The passage is as follows : — 

“The right of the British Government to intervene in the internal affairs of 
Indian States is another instance of the consequence necessarily involved in the 
supremacy of the British Crown. The British Government have indeed shown 
again that they have no desire to exercise the right without grave reason. But the 
internal no less than the external, security which the Ruling Princes enjoy is due 
ultimately to the protecting power of the British Government, and where Imperial 
interests are concerned, or the general welfare of the people of a State is seriously 
and grievously affected by the action of its Government, it is with the Paramount 
power that the ultimate responsibility for taking remedial action, if necessary, must 
lie. The varying degrees of internal sovereignty which the rulers enjoy are all 
subject to the due exercise by the Paramount power of this responsibility.*’ 

This is a general statement, of course, of the rights and duties of the Paramount 
Power. But in regard to such questions as those of the introduction of changes in 
machinery or methods of government in the States, I must point out that however 
important and far reaching these questions are, they are primarily questions of 
internal administration which, as such, cannot, generally speaking be regarded as 
coming very directly within the purview of the Paramount power. 

I do not think I can with very great advantage pursue this question much 
further at the present moment But it is obvious that questions of internal ad- 
ministration must be present to the minds of all who endeavour, from the point of 
view either of the British Government or of the Indian Ruler themselves, to look 
ahead into the future of India as a whole or of the States individually. At a time 
when constitutional changes are under consideration in British India, it is inevitable 
that much attention should be directed, both in the Press and on the public platform 
to the States. Conditions'- die States vary greatly and what might be appropriate 
and timely in one might wetTbe inappropriate or premature in another. But I need 
hardly say that the Rulers of many of the States have already shown that they 
appreciate modern ideals of good administration and strive within the resources at 
their disposal to attain to them. The Viceroy, in his speech announcing the 
appointment of the Indian States Committee,. took the opportunity of reminding the 
the princes 'that, in his view, the more their administration approximated to the 
standards of efficiency demanded by enlightened public opinion elsewhere, the 
easier it would be to find a just and permanent solution of the problem of the future 
relations between the States and British India. Many of the leading Princes 
themselves are as I know, very much alive to the importance of this subject ; and 
I know that some of them have of their own initiative taken of the question of 
reviewing their administration with a wiew to inaugurating, where they do not 
already exist, such measures as the pfomulgation of definite code of law to be 
administered by a Judiciary independent of the Executive and the settlement upon 
a reasonable basis of the purely personal expenditure of the Ruler as distinguished 
from the public charges of administration. The two noble Lords who have spoken 
have paid very just tributes to the loyalty and devotion of the Princes of India, and 
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I should like very respectfully to associate myself with what has been said by 
those two noble Lords upon that subject 

There is only one question that was raised by the noble Lord Lamington, who 
has changed his place though not his point of view as I understood in the House. 
He was good enough to give roe private nolice of it though perhaps he will excuse 
my saying that the notice w’as received a very short time before this discussion, and 
so I must answer him rather more briefly than I might otherwise have done. I am 
not sure that the government, I am not in fact aware that the government 
of India have received any recommendations from the feudatory nobles of the 
Indian States. I thought possibly the noble Lord was referiing to the case 
of the guaranteed Thakurs in the Gwalior State. As regards that ^ case, I 
may say that the British Government at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, in effecting a settlement in central India, mediated and guaranteed the 
relations between the Rulers and the petty chieftains under them. In view of im> 
provements gradually effected in the Gwalior administration there no longer existed 
the same justification for intervention between the Durbar and the Chiefs ; and in 
1921 the Government of India made new arrangements under which the Political 
Department of the Government of India withdrew from direct interference between 
the Durbar and the Thakurs, and fresh sanads in perpetuity were issued to the 
Chiefs in question by the Gwalior Durbar. It was however, explicitly laid down 
that the pledges originally given by the British Government must remain inviolable. 
Representations from some of the feudatories in connection with this new arrange- 
ment came before me as Secretary of State for India in 1924, and questions raised by 
ethers are, 1 believe, at present before the Government of India. 

Then as regards the question whether the feudatories would have an opportunity 

to make representations during the discussion on reforms, if any feudatory is apprehen- 
sive as to how changes in British India may react upon his own position, he could no 
doubt express his feelings to his Ruler. If the reference is to any grievance which a 
feudatory might have against his Ruler, it is open to the feudatory who may consider 
himself unjustly treated, aa to other subjects of an Indian State, to seek redress from 
the government of India. Perhaps the noble Lord will content himself with that rather 
brief answer to the question which he asked. As to the noble^ Lord opposite 
(Lord Olivier), though I do not charge him with wishing to air his knowledge on 
the subject — he has raised very important questions — I am^ sure he will agree that 
they are so speculative and depending upon such hypothetical considerations in the 
future that he will be satisfied if I have not given him a more definite answer than 
I have been able to do to-day. 

Lord LAMINGTON : I should like to ask the noble Viscount whether he will 
consider how these feudatory chiefs may make a representation. 

Viscount PEEL : Yes, certainly. 

Lord OLIVIER : My Lords, I shall have the satisfaction, as the noble Viscount 
expressed it, that my humble Motion has elicited vere interesting and important 
speeches from Lord Hardinge and the noble Marquess, Lord Reading. I also can 
congratulate myself in having elicited from the noble Viscount [Viscount Peel] a very 
interesting and carefully considered statement upon some of the questions I raised 
and I thank him for it. I think the debate has been of great interest, but there are 
some slight misunderstandings which I should like to clear away arising out of the 
speeches that have been made. In the first place the noble Lord, Lord Hardinge, 
seemed to think that it was relevant to my Question that he should set forth what we 
none of us for the moment disagree with — namely, great loyalty of the Princes, and 
the admirable character of many of them. We all agree with that, but that was not 
relevant to my Motion. My Motion was relevant to consideration of the question 
dealt with by the noble Marquess. ^ 

It is obvious that in any constitution^ development we shall have to consider 
the position of the rulers, who numj^ec ^something like six hundred.^ I ask : Are 
the Government not prepared with a me for dealing with the question ? That is 
to say, are they not prepared to se.t up a further body of inquiiy ? - Xdo not ask them 
to consider a scheme immediately. . I ask them to set up a tribunal or a Committee 
for dealing with the matter, The noble Marquess and the noble Viscount said that 
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was premature. I cannot deny that the noble Viscount has given a very good 
official answer to me and I should not have expected any other answer ; probably 
if I had been in his place I should not have made any other answer. 

Viscount PEEL : You would have been more careful than I have been. 

Lord OLIVIER : I might have had to be more careful. I accept the 
noble \hscount's official answer and I shall not press for Papers if the 
House will allow me to withdraw my Motion' The noble Lord, Lord 
Lamington, made one of my points in his reference to the Harcourt Butler 
Committee. That Committee does not in the slightest degree have within 
its terms of reference anything which enables them to deal with the interest of the 
four hundred odd States. I ask : What means are the Government taking to deal 
with this question ? With regard to the Committee reference which the noble 
Viscount was good enough to read to us, it is limited and does not deal with the 
constitutional ^questions which arise. I go further and I say that the reference to the 
Simon Commission also does not deal with any of these questions. There is nothing 
in the reference to the Simon Commission that would enable us to imagine that any 
question of the Indian States was at all involved. I must perforce accept the view 
of the noble Viscount, who agrees with the noble Marquess, Lord Reading, that 
until he Simon Commission has reported you cannot go into those questions That 
is not my own view of what is possible, but I have to accept the statement. 

Finally, there seems to be some sugggestion that I made criticisms of the Indian 
Princes. The noble Lord, Lord Hardinge, seemed to think I had attacked them. 
I gave medit, I hope, to what I know of the admirable rule of many of them, though 
I said, incidently, that some of them have not been good Rulers. My point was that, 
generally speaking, they are all absolute monarchs. The noble Marquess and the 
noble Viscount seemed to approve of absolute monarchy, but personally I do not. 
I do not think absolute monarchy is a good institution. That was the sole extent 
of my criticism of the Princes. I now beg leave of the House to withdraw my 
Motion. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

{Debate of the 20th March 1929 will be given in VoL IL) 




